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1862. 


GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  December  I,  1862. 

WiLUAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.RJS.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

George  Berkely,  Esq. 
Michael  Smith,  Esq. 
John  Ware  Stephenson,  Esq.  and 
Major  Henry  Strachey, 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

August  F.  Andreseo,  Esq.  and 
Samuel  Scott,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  D.C.L.  F.R.S.,  was  elected  a  Mana- 
ger, in  the  room  of  Sir  B.  C.  Bhodie,  Bart.,  deceased. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

Fbox 
Secretary  for  War  (throvgh  Sir  H»  James,  the  Editor) — Abstracts  of  the  Meteoro* 
logical  ObsenratioDS  taken  at  the  Stations  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  1860-61. 
4to.     186i. 
American  Academy  (fArU  and  Sciaices— Memoirs,  Vol.  VIII.  Part  1.    4to.    1861. 

ProceedinffS,  Vol.  V.  Nos.  31>48.     8to.     1861-42. 
American  PhUotopkical  Society — Proceedings,  Nos.  62,  64,  65.    8vo.     1859-62. 
Dotton  Society  of  Natural  History,    67:5.— Proceedings,  Vol.  VIII.  Nos.  5-20 ; 

Vol.  IX.  Nos.  1-3.     8yo.     1861-2. 
Brwide,  William  Thmas,  Esq.  F./?.S.— Chemistry.    By  W.  T.  Brande  and  A.  S. 

Taylor.     16ta     1863. 
Chemical  Socirfy— Journal,  No.  67.     8to.     1862. 
Cheney,  T.  A .  £«g.—^ Report  on  the  New  York  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 

and  Antiquities.    8va     I960. 
£<ft<ors— Artisan  for  November,  1862.     4to. 
Atheueum  for  November,  1862.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  November,  1862.    4to. 
Engineer  for  November,  1862.     fbl. 
Horological  Journal,  No.  52.    Svo.     1862. 

Vol.  IV.      (No.  37.)  B 


A4r<i  ^  htg^Utmi  Iwaf^Jtu  ^  Mirna^  Es^mm — TnziSiicoGns.  Vok^  X.  and   XI. 

/%a(<^<i^  V.^'itf^— i'wni^i.  No.  IJTT.     %to.     1SC2. 

iCMNftf  ^^/  '/  /JLi^y«r^>4— Truiaetku.  VoL  XXIIL  Put  I.     Uol     lS«:-2. 

Hmti/U^/aimm  imtHiUMvM,  WaJkimaUm,  L'Ji* — ^saiUkMKUAn  Miie«liaD«oix»  Coljectioni^ 

i(«94iJU'>f  MA-WiTii^/iri^::^  rj(#M^rTU>Jb«.  1%5«-9.     Vol.  I.     4to.     l^Sl. 
4fr.  i^4t«r^/mfy   imfMrial  Aeti^itmy  *f  .Scteate*— Memoires,  Toaie  IV.   Nciiw  1>9. 

H^UeUut,  TtMm  I V,  Stm,  1 1    I  ♦.     4t/i.     1  M; I  -2. 
TjfU^,  AtfftA,  tC^i.  MH.l,  -TjUfT,  hdwirtl  B. :  AMhoac;  or,  Mexico  and  the 

l^4r«t*«  z«/  litffiff'lierMmq  dtM  (gtwnhJUikMt^  in  Preumen — VerhaDdliiiigeii«  Jali  and 
Wtrmtr,  M.  C'ha/U;    StxUmiint  ei  Medailemr  d€  S.    3/.  U  Roi  da  Payt-RaM— 


1863. 


SPECIAL  AIEETING  OF  THE  MEMBERS, 
Blonday,  January  19,  1863. 

William  Polk,  E«q.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treeaurer  and  Yice-PresideDt, 

in  tho  Chair. 

l*ho  Cliainiiati  Htated,  that  the  Managers,  desirous  that  lib  Royal 
IlighncfMN   thf*    PaiFirK     op    Walks   should    become    an    Honorary 
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Member  and  the  Vice -Patron  of  the  Institution,  had  requested 
Professor  Faraday  to  communicate  with  His  Royal  Highness  on 
the  subject,  which  had  been  done  by  him  in  the  following  terms : — 

"RoTAL  Institution,  bth  January,  1863. 
"  To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  op  Wales. 

"  May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness, 

"  The  President,  Secretary,  and  Managers,  remembering  the 
great  grace  which  was  done  to  the  body,  when  the  late  Vice-Patron, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  with  yourself  and  the  Prince 
your  brother,  favoured  our  Lectures  with  your  presence,  have  requested 
me  to  express  the  hope  they  entertain,  that  Your  Royal  Highness  will 
allow  of  your  election  into  the  position  then  filled  by  your  admirable 
and  much-loved  Father.  It  is  because  I  had  the  honour  of  speaking 
at  that  time  in  your  presence,  that  the  authorities  here  think  I  may 
not  be  unacceptable  as  the  channel  through  which  their  earnest  desire 
may  be  made  known  1  Our  most  honoured  Queen  b  our  Patron ;  and 
that  we  may  have  your  Royal  Highness  as  Her  and  our  Vice- Patron 
is  the  most  earnest  wish  of  our  nearts.  Remembering  th#  past,  we 
hope  for  this  g^reat  grace  for  the  future. 
"  With  the  deepest  feelings  of  respect,  I  venture  to  sign  myself, 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's  faithful  servant, 

"  M.  Fakabay." 

The  Chairman  further  stated,  that  the  following  reply  had  been 
received  from  Lieut.-General  Knollys,  Comptroller  of  the  Household 
and  Treasurer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales : — 

"Dear  Sir,  " Sandbinoham,  9th  January,  1863. 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  Letter,  conveying  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  the 
RoyaJ  Institution  that  His  Royal  Highness  would  allow  Himself  to  be 
elected  as  its  Vice-Patron,  in  the  room  of  His  lamented  Father. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  has  desired  me  to  say,  that  it  will  be  a  great 
gratification  to  Him,  to  fill  so  distinguished  a  post,  and  to  occupy  a 
position  filled  by  that  beloved  Parent,  however  unequal  His  Royal 
Highness  may  feel  to  take  His  place.  It  will  be  no  less  satisfactory  to 
Him  to  be  in  any  way  associated  with  the  interests  of  Science.  And 
His  Royal  Highness  has  commanded  me  particularly  to  assure  you  of 
the  peculiar  pleasure  it  will  give  Him  to  meet  you  again,  where  He  has 
listened  to  you  before,  and  derived  so  much  instruction  from  your 
Lectures. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  resiain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"W.  Knollys. 
"  M.  Fabadat,  Esq." 

Whereupon  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  proposed,  and 
unanimously  elected  Honorary  Member,  and  then,  by  acclamation, 
was  elected  the  Vice-Patron  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

b2 
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WEEKLY   EVENING   MEETING, 

Friday,  January  23,  1863. 

Sir  Hexry  Holland,  Bart.   M.D.  D.CX.   F.RS.  Vice-President. 

in  the  Chair. 

John  Tyhdaix,  Esq.  F.R-S. 

or  yATUSAL  rHiuMorHT.  BOTAL  Dvnrmov. 


On  Radiation  through  the  Earth*s  Atmosphere. 

Nobody  jyet  obtained  the  idea  of  a  line  from  Euclid's  de6nition 
that  it  is  tength  without  breadth.  The  idea  is  obtained  from  a  real 
physical  line  drawn  by  a  pen  or  pencil,  and  therefore  possessing  width ; 
the  idea  being  afterwards  brought,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  more 
nearly  into  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  definition.  So  also 
with  regard  to  physical  phenomena ;  we  must  help  ourselves  to  a  con- 
ception of  the  invisible  by  means  of  proper  images  derived  from  the 
risible,  aAerwards  purifying  our  conceptions  to  the  needful  extent. 
I>e6niteness  of  conceptions,  even  though  at  some  expense  to  delicacy, 
is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  dealing  with  physical  phenomena.  Indeed 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  mind  trained  in  physical  research,  can 
at  all  enjoy  peace,  without  having  made  clear  to  itself  some  possible 
way  of  conceiving  of  those  operations  which  lie  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  sense,  and  in  which  sensible  phenomena  originate. 

When  we  spe»k  of  radiation  through  the  atmosphere^  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  affix  defiuite  physical  ideas,  both  to  the  term  atmosphere 
and  the  term  radiation.  It  is  well  known  that  our  atmosphere  is 
■lainly  composed  of  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  These 
elementary  atoms  may  be  figured  as  small  spheres  scattered  thickly  in 
the  space  which  immediately  surrounds  the  earth.  They  constitute 
aboat  99^  per  cent,  of  the  atmosphere.  Mixed  with  these  atoms  we 
hkfe  others  of  a  totally  different  character ;  we  have  the  molecules, 
or  atomic  groups,  of  carbonic  acid,  of  ammonia,  and  of  aqueous 
Tapour.  In  the^  substances  diverse  atoms  have  coalesced  to  form 
little  systems  of  atoms.  The  molecule  of  aqueous  vapour,  for  example, 
eoosists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  to  one  of  oxygen  ;  and  they 
mingle  as  little  triads  among  the  monads  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  atoms  and  molecules  are  separate ;  but  in  what  sense  ?  They 
are  separate  from  each  other  in  the  sense  in  which  the  individual  fishes 
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of  a  shoal  are  separate.  The  shoal  of  fish  is  embraced  by  a  common 
medium,  which  connects  the  different  members  of  the  shoal,  and  renders 
intercommunication  between  them  possible.  A  medium  also  embraces 
our  atoms  ;  within  our  atmosphere  exists  a  second,  and  a  finer  atmo- 
sphere, in  which  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  liang  like  suspended 
grains.  This  finer  atmosphere  unites  not  only  atom  with  atom,  but 
star  with  star ;  and  the  light  of  all  suns,  and  of  all  stars,  is  in  reality  a 
kind  of  music  propagated  through  this  interstellar  air.  This  image 
must  be  clearly  seized,  and  then  we  have  to  advance  a  step.  We  must 
not  only  figure  our  atoms  suspended  in  this  medium,  but  we  must 
figure  them  vibrating  in  it.  In  this  motion  of  the  atoms  consists  what 
we  call  their  heat  "  What  is  heat  in  us,"  as  Locke  has  perfectly 
expressed  it,  **  is  in  the  body  heated  nothing  but  motion.''  Well,  we 
must  figure  this  motion  communicated  to  the  medium  in  which  the 
atoms  swing,  and  sent  in  ripples  through  it  with  inconceivable  velocity  to 
the  bounds  of  space.  Motion  in  this  form,  unconnected  with  ordinary 
matter,  but  speeding  through  the  interstellar  medium,  receives  the 
name  of  Radiant  Heat ;  and,  if  competent  to  excite  the  nerves  of 
vision,  we  call  it  Light.  ^ 

Aqueous  vapour  was  defined  to  be  an  invisible  gas.  Vapour  was 
{)ermitted  to  issue  horizontally  with  considerable  force  from  a  tube  con- 
nected with  a  small  boiler.  The  track  of  the  cloud  of  condensed 
steam  was  vividly  illuminated  by  the  electric  light.  What  was  seen, 
however,  was  not  vapour,  but  vapour  condensed  to  water.  Beyond 
the  visible  end  of  the  jet  the  cloud  resolved  itself  into  true  vapour.  A 
lamp  was  placed  under  the  jet  at  various  points  ;  the  cloud  was  cut 
sharply  off  at  that  point,  and  when  the  fiame  was  placed  near  the  efflux 
orifice  the  cloud  entirely  disappeared.  The  heat  of  the  lamp  completely 
prevented  precipitation.  This  same  vapour  was  condensed  and  congealed 
on  the  surface  of  a  vessel  containing  a  freezing  mixture,  from  which 
it  was  scraped  in  quantities  sufllicient  to  form  a  small  snowball.  The 
beam  of  the  electric  lamp,  moreover,  was  sent  through  a  large  receiver 
placed  on  an  air-pump.  A  single  stroke  of  the  pump  caused  the 
precipitation  of  the  aqueous  vapour  within,  which  became  beautifully 
illuminated  by  the  beam  ;  while,  upon  a  screen  behind,  a  richly-coloured 
halo  due  to  difiraction  by  the  little  cloud  within  the  receiver  flashed 
forth. 

The  waves  of  heat  speed  from  our  earth  through  our  atmosphere 
towards  space.  These  waves  dash  in  their  passage  against  the  atoms 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  against  the  molecules  of  aqueous  vapour. 
Thinly  scattered  as  these  latter  are,  we  might  naturally  think  meanly 
of  them  as  barriers  to  the  waves  of  heat.  We  might  imagine  that 
the  wide  spaces  between  the  vapour  molecules  would  be  an  open  door 
for  the  passage  of  the  undulations  ;  and  that  if  those  waves  were  at  all 
intercepted,  it  would  be  by  the  substances  which  form  99^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  atmosphere.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  however,  it  was  found 
by  the  s|)eaker  that  this  small  modicum  of  aqueous  vapour  intercepted 
fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  heat  stopped  by  the  whole  of  the  air  in  which 
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it  was  diffused.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  the  dry  air  then  experi- 
mented with  was  not  perfectly  pure,  and  that  the  purer  the  air  became 
the  more  it  approached  the  character  of  a  vacuum,  and  the  greater,  by 
comparison,  became  the  action  of  the  aqueous  vapour.  The  vapour 
was  found  to  act  with  30,  40,  50,  60,  70  times  the  energy  of  the  air 
in  which  it  was  diffused  ;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  air  which  filled  the  Royal  Institution  theatre, 
during  the  delivery  of  the  discourse,  absorbed  90  or  100  times  the 
quantity  of  radiant  heat  which  was  absorbed  by  the  main  body  of  the  air 
of  the  room. 

Looking  at  the  single  atoms,  for  every  200  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
there  is  about  1  of  aqueous  vapour.  This  1,  then,  is  80  times  more 
powerful  than  the  200  ;  and  hence,  comparing  a  single  atom  of  oxygen 
or  nitrogen  with  a  single  atom  of  aqueous  vapour,  we  may  infer  that 
the  action  of  the  latter  is  16,000  times  that  of  the  former.  This 
was  a  very  astonishing  result,  and  it  naturally  excited  opposition, 
based  on  the  philosophic  reluctance  to  accept  a  result  so  grave 
in  consequences  before  testing  it  to  the  uttermost.  From  such 
opposition  a  discovery,  if  it  be  worth  the  name,  emerges  with  its 
fibre  strengthened  ;  as  the  human  character  gathers  force  from  the 
healthy  antagonisms  of  active  life.  It  was  urged,  that  the  result  was 
on  the  face  of  it  improbable ;  that  there  were,  moreover,  many  ways  of 
accounting  for  it,  without  ascribing  so  enormous  a  comparative  action 
to  aqueous  vapour.  For  example,  the  cylinder  which  contained  the 
air  in  which  these  experiments  were  made,  was  stopped  at  its  ends  by 
plates  of  rocksalt,  on  account  of  their  transparency  to  radiant  heat. 
Rocksalt  is  hygroscopic  ;  it  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  a  layer  of  brine  readily  forms  on  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  rock- 
salt  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  brine  is  very  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
heat  Illuminating  a  polished  plate  of  salt  by  the  electric  lamp,  and 
casting,  by  means  of  a  lens,  a  magnified  image  of  the  plate  upon  a 
screen,  the  speaker  breathed  through  a  tube  for  a  moment  on  the  salt ; 
brilliant  colours  of  thin  plates  (soap-bubble  colours)  flashed  forth 
immediately  upon  the  screen  —  these  being  caused  by  the  film  of 
moisture  which  overspread  the  salt.  Such  a  film,  it  was  contended,  is 
formed  when  undried  air  is  sent  into  the  cylinder ;  it  was,  therefore, 
the  absorption  of  a  layer  of  brine  which  was  measured,  instead  of  the 
absorption  of  aqueous  vapour. 

This  objection  was  met  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  by  showing  that 
the  plates  of  salt  when  subjected  to  the  strictest  examination  show  no 
trace  of  a  film  of  moisture.  Secondly,  by  abolishing  the  plates  of 
salt  altogether,  and  obtaining  the  same  results  in  a  cylinder  open  at 
both  ends. 

It  was  next  surmised,  that  the  effect  was  due  to  the  impurity  of  the 
Loudon  air,  and  the  suspended  carbon  particles  were  pointed  to  as 
the  cause  of  the  opacity  to  radiant  heat.  This  objection  was  met  by 
bringing  air  from  Hyde  Park,  Hampstead  Heath,  Primrose  Hill,  Epsom 
I>owns,  a  field  near  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  St  Catharine^s  Down, 
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and  the  sea-beach  near  Black  Gang  Chine.  The  aqueous  vapour  of  the 
air  from  these  localities  intercepted  at  least  seventy  times  the  amount 
of  radiant  heat  absorbed  by  the  air  in  which  the  vapour  was  diffused. 
Ex[)enments  made  with  smoky  air  proved  that  the  suspended  smoke 
of  the  atmosphere  of  West  London,  even  when  an  east  wind  pours  over 
it  the  smoke  of  the  city,  exerts  only  a  fraction  of  the  destructive  powers 
exercised  by  the  transparent  and  impalpable  aqueous  vapour  diffused 
in  the  air. 

The  cylinder  which  contained  the  air  through  which  the  calorific 
rays  passed  was  polished  within,  and  the  rays  which  struck  the  interior 
surface  were  reflected  from  it  to  the  thermo-electric  pile  which  mea- 
sured the  radiation.  The  following  objection  was  raised  : — You  per- 
mit moist  air  to  enter  your  cylinder ;  a  portion  of  this  moisture  is 
condensed  as  a  liquid  film  upon  the  interior  surface  of  your  tube  ;  its 
reflective  power  is  thereby  diminished ;  less  heat  therefore  reaches  the 
pile,  and  you  incorrectly  ascribe  to  the  absorption  of  aqueous  vapour 
an  effect  which  is  really  due  to  diminished  reflection  of  the  interor 
surface  of  your  cylinder. 

But  why  should  the  aqueous  vapour  so  condense  ?  The  tube  within 
is  warmer  than  the  air  without,  and  against  its  inner  surface  the  rays  of 
heat  are  impinging.  There  can  be  no  tendency  to  condensation  under 
such  circumstances.  Further,  let  five  inches  ofundried  air  beseut  into 
the  tube — that  is,  one-sixth  of  the  amount  which  it  can  contain.  These 
five  inches  produce  their  proportionate  absorption.  The  driest  day,  on 
the  driest  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  would  make  no  approach  to 
the  dryness  of  our  cylinder  when  it  contains  only  five  inches  of  air. 
Make  it  10, 15, 20, 25, 30  inches :  you  obtain  an  absorption  exactly  pro- 
{)ortional  to  the  quantity  of  vapour  present.  It  is  next  to  a  physical 
impossibility  that  this  could  be  the  case  if  the  effect  were  due  to  conden- 
sation. But  lest  a  doubt  should  linger  in  the  mind,  not  only  were  the 
plates  of  rock-salt  abolished,  but  the  cylinder  itself  was  dispensed  with. 
Humid  air  was  displaced  by  dry,  and  dry  air  by  humid  in  the  free 
atmosphere  ;  the  absorption  of  the  aqueous  vapour  was  here  manifest, 
as  in  all  tlie  other  cases. 

No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist  of  the  extraordinary  opacity  of  this 
substance  to  the  rays  of  obscure  heat ;  and  particularly  such  rays  as  are 
emitted  by  the  earth  after  it  has  been  warmed  by  the  sun.  It  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  terrestrial  radiation 
from  the  soil  of  England  is  stopped  within  ten  feet  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  This  one  fact  is  sufficient  to  show  the  immense  influence  which 
this  newly-discovered  property  of  aqueous  vapours  must  exert  on  the 
phenomena  of  meteorology. 

This  aqueous  vapour  is  a  blanket  more  necessary  to  the  vegetable 
life  of  England  than  clothing  is  to  man.  Remove  for  a  single 
summer-night  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  air  which  overspreads  this 
'country,  and  you  would  assuredly  destroy  every  plant  capable  of  being 
destroyed  by  a  freezing  temperature.  The  warmth  of  our  fields  and 
gardens  would  pour  itself  unrequited  into  space,  and  the  sun  would 
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rise  upon  an  island  held  fast  in  the  iron  grip  of  frost.  The  aqueous 
vapour  constitutes  a  local  dam,  by  which  the  temperature  at  the 
earth's  surface  is  deepened :  the  dam,  however,  finally  overflows,  and 
we  give  to  space  all  that  we  receive  from  the  sun. 

The  sun  raises  the  vapours  of  the  equatorial  ocean  ;  they  rise,  but 
for  a  time  a  vapour  screen  spreads  above  and  around  them.  But  the 
higher  they  rise,  the  more  they  come  into  the  presence  of  pure  space ; 
and  when,  by  their  levity,  they  have  penetrated  the  vapour  screen, 
which  lies  close  to  the  earth's  surface,  what  must  occur  ? 

It  has  been  said  that,  compared  atom  for  atom,  the  absorption  of  an 
atom  of  aqueous  vapour  is  16,000  times  that  of  air.  Kow  the  power 
to  absorb  and  the  power  to  radiate  are  perfectly  reciprocal  and  pro- 
portional. The  atom  of  aqueous  vapour  will  therefore  radiate  with 
16,000  times  the  energy  of  an  atom  of  air.  Imagine  then  this  power- 
ful radiant  in  the  presence  of  space,  and  with  no  screen  above  it  to 
check  its  radiation.  Into  space  it  pours  its  heat,  chills  itself,  condenses, 
and  the  tropical  torrents  are  the  consequence.  The  expansion  of  the  air, 
no  doubt,  also  refrigerates  it ;  but  in  accounting  for  those  deluges,  the 
chilling  of  the  vapour  by  its  own  radiation  must  play  a  most  important 
part.  The  rain  quits  the  ocean  as  vapour  ;  it  returns  to  it  as  water. 
How  are  the  vast  stores  of  heat  set  free  by  the  change  from  the 
vaporous  to  the  liquid  condition  disposed  of?  Doubtless  in  great  part 
they. are  wasted  by  radiation  into  space.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
cumuli  of  our  latitudes.  The  warmed  air,  charged  with  vapour,  rises 
in  columns,  so  as  to  penetrate  the  vapour  screen  which  hugs  the  earth  ; 
in  the  presence  of  space,  the  head  of  each  pillar  wastes  its  heat  by 
radiation,  condenses  to  a  cumulus,  which  constitutes  the  visible  capital 
of  an  invisible  column  of  saturated  air. 

Numberless  other  meteorological  phenomena  receive  their  solution, 
by  reference  to  the  radiant  and  absorbent  properties  of  aqueous  vapour. 
It  is  the  absence  of  this  screen,  and  the  consequent  copious  waste  of 
heat,  that  causes  mountains  to  be  so  much  chilled  when  the  sun  is 
withdrawn.  Its  absence  in  Central  Asia  renders  the  winter  there 
almost  unendurable ;  in  Sahara  the  dryness  of  the  air  is  sometimes 
such,  that  though  during  the  day  ^'  the  soil  is  fire  and  the  wind  is 
flame,''  the  chilL  at  night  is  painful  to  bear.  In  Australia,  also,  the 
thermometric  range  is  enormous,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  this 
qualifying  agent.  A  clear  day,  and  a  dry  day,  moreover,  are  very 
different  things.  The  atmosphere  may  possess  great  vbual  clearness, 
while  it  is  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  on  such  occasions  great 
chilling  cannot  occur  by  terrestrial  radiation.  Sir  John  Leslie  and 
others  have  been  perplexed  by  the  varying  indications  of  their  instru- 
ments on  days  equally  bright — but  all  these  anomalies  are  completely 
accounted  for  by  reference  to  this  newly-discovered  property  of  trans- 
parent aqueous  vapour.  Its  presence  would  check  the  earth*s  loss ; 
its  absence,  without  sensibly  altering  the  transparency  of  the  air,  would 
open  wide  a  door  for  the  escape  of  the  earth's  heat  into  infinitude. 

[J.  T.] 
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WEEKLY   EVENING   MEETING, 

Friday,  January  30,  1863. 

Sir  Hemiy  Holljuid,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Ills  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman 
On  the  Points  of  Contact  between  Science  and  Art. 

I N  his  preliminary  observations,  the  Cardinal  stated  that,  in  speaking  of 
Science  and  Art,  he  wished  to  extend  the  meaning  of  one  of  these 
words  to  the  utmost,  and  to  restrict  that  of  the  other.  By  Science  he 
wished  to  understand  whatever  knowledge  has  come  to  man  as  the 
result  of  his  investigations  by  thought,  oilculation,  and  experiment ; 
by  Art,  he  meant  not  the  arts  of  life — the  practical  arts — but  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  even  these  restricted  to  the  Arts  of  Design.  As  an  example 
of  their  union,  he  referred  to  our  three  great  museums,  where  the 
objects  of  science  are  almost  always  to  be  found  blended  or  associated 
with  objects  of  art.  The  great  artist,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  a  '^  represen- 
tative man  "  of  this  union ;  ^ut  though  so  well  known  as  a  consummate 
painter,  he  is  comparatively  little  acknowledged  as  a  man  of  science. 
Yet  he  finds  his  place  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  induc- 
tive sciences  as  a  practical  reformer,  and  has  left  behind  thirteen 
volumes  of  scientific  sketches  connected  with  mechanics  and  hydraulics. 
It  has  been  said  also  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  that  he  never  saw 
Art  without  Science,  and  never  looked  at  Science  without  seeing 
Art ;  and  that  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  inculcating  the  necessity 
of  cultivating  the  two  harmoniously  and  inseparably,  yet  also  inde- 
pendently. 

The  Arts  of  Design  treated  of  were  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture. 

Paintino.— The  most  obvious  point  of  contact  between  painting 
and  practical  science  is  Perspective,  which  signifies  the  art  of  repre- 
senting on  a  flat  surfieuse  objects  which  are  supposed  to  be  on  different 
planes,  or  at  varying  distances,  so  as  to  give  them,  by  the  gradation 
of  proportion  and  colour,  the  appearance  to  the  eye  which  they  would 
have  if  they  were  real  substances.  This  science,  by  no  means  old,  is 
of  uncertain  origin.  At  the  Revival,  its  principles  were  observed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  great  painters  by  intuition ;  but  it  was  long  before 
the  rules  of  perspective  can  be  said  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  art. 
Attention  to  scientific  and  artistic  perspective  began  simultaneously  in 
Belgium  and  I  tally, — in  the  schools  of  Van  Eyck,  in  Belgium,  and  of 
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Giotto  in  Italy.  In  the  works  of  the  Van  Eycks — (Hubert  died  in 
1426  and  John  in  1446) — great  improvements  appear  in  lineal  and 
aerial  perspective,  which  were  much  advanced  also  by  the  Giotteschi, 
of  Florence,  &c.  But  the  true  history  of  Scientific  Perspective  b^ins 
with  Michelangelo,  in  whose  works  the  anticipations  of  art  are  verified 
by  science,  and  reduced  to  unvarying  rule.*  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
(who  died  in  1519),  and  Albert  Diirer  (who  died  in  1528),  a  mathe- 
matician as  well  as  painter,  were  also  worthy  agents  in  this  great 
advancement  of  art.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1608  that  Guide  Ubaldo 
published  the  first  satisfactory  treatise  on  Perspective.  Jn  1642, 
F.  Dubreuil  edited  his  '  Prospectiva  Practica,*  well  known  as  *  The 
Jesuit's  Perspective';  and,  finally,  in  1731  the  mathematical  theory 
of  perspective  was  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Brook  Taylor. 
These  certain  principles  gradually  became  so  fixed,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible afterwards  to  allow  deviation  from  them.  The  theorems  were 
converted  into  practical  rules,  which  are  now  accepted  for  all  useful 
purposes,  without  further  proof ;  and  perspective  was  reduced  to  scientific 
principles,  which  are  now  popularized  and  adopted  as  an  essential  part 
of  artistic  education. 

As  means  of  proceeding  still  further  in  educating  the  public  eye 
and  mind,  attention  was  called  to  the  greatly  increased  facilities  which 
the  railway,  a  creation  of  science,  has  aflforded  us  for  studying  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  of  gratifying  our  love  of  landscape  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad. 

In  regard  to  Colour,  there  is,  most  certainly,  a  want  of  more  contact 
between  Science  and  Art.  Some  of  the  cglours  on  the  mural  paintings 
of  the  ancients  are  still  fresh,  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  hundred 
years  ;  and  the  frescoes  of  the  first  periods  of  modern  art,  though  much 
decayed,  yet  promise  to  remain  at  least  distinguishable  for  a  very  much 
longer  period.  Surely,  with  the  accurate  knowledge  which  chemistry 
gives  us,  we  ought  to  obtain  effects  not  inferior  to  those  produced  by 
the  older  painters  almost  by  accident.  Science  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  art,  and  answer  the  question — "  Is  there  any  atmospherical,  or  other 
chemical  action,  in  this  country,  which  prevents  our  carrying  out  in  it 
such  public  works  of  art  as  exist  in  other  countries?" — In  regard  to 
Mosaics,  it  was  stated,  that  in  the  great  Vatican  studio  the  progression 
of  new  colours  and  sliades  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  chemist,  who 
commands  and  directs  the  laboratories  and  finances  requisite  for  the 
work.  In  the  *  catalogue,'  the  graduated  specimens  of  colours  num- 
ber upwards  of  twenty  thousand. 

In  Sculpture,  one  point  of  contact  with  science  is  in  pure 
Mathematics.  From  the  time  of  Michelangelo,  though  undoubtedly 
the  feeling  is  much  more  ancient,  there  has  been  an  expression  of  the 
thought,  that  the  human  figure  is  perfect  in  its  proportions,  and  that 
those  proportions  must  have  a  law.     It  has  been  since  shown  that  the 

♦  For  details  on  this  subject,  see  De  Morgan's  "  Notes  on  Perspective/'  in  the 
Athenttum  for  October  and  November,  1861. 
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M^hole  of  this  figure  is  ruled  by  lines,  the  angles  of  which  are  harmonic 
— so  musicail  that  they  may  be  represented  by  tonic 'mediant  and  domi- 
nant ;  and  that  the  curves  which  circumscribe  the  subdivisions  possess 
this  quality  no  less  than  the  angles.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the 
cur^'e  which  dominates  through  the  structure  of  man  is  the  curve  which 
rules  the  heavens — the  ellipse.* 

A  necessary  connection  exists  between  Sculpture  (and  no  less 
Painting)  and  the  science  of  Anatomy.  In  the  ancient  Grecian  mar- 
bles we  perceive  a  striking  contrast :  we  see  heads  of  magnificent 
placidity,  and  of  grandeur  of  organisation  ;  heads  of  surpassing  intel- 
lectuality united  to  bodies  apparently  of  exaggerated  muscularity  and 
salient  framework.  There  were  clearly  two  types  familiar  to  the 
Grecian  artist — the  men  of  thought,  the  philosopher,  poet,  and  orator; 
and  the  athletes,  whose  bodies  were  subjected  to  gymnastic  training. 
No  doubt  the  conflicts  in  the  arena,  in  which  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body  were  brought  into  various  and  violent  actions,  were  frequently 
witnessed  and  noted  by  the  keen  eye  of  the  ancient  sculptor,  who 
had  not  the  opportunity  that  artists  now  enjoy,  of  studying  calmly 
the  same  muscles  upon  the  dissected  corpse,  or  even  upon  casts  taken 
from  it.  Galen  himself  was  obliged  to  study  the  ape,  in  order  to  come 
to  his  approximating  knowledge  of  human  anatomy.  The  Greek  or 
Koman  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  construction  of  the 
figure,  by  what  he  saw  without ;  the  modern  may  learn  directly  what  is 
concealed  by  the  outward  integuments  and  represent  its  external  action. 

The  modern  science  of  Ethnography,  which  classifies  the  different 
type^  of  races  and  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  pays  attention  to  the 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  different  countries,  is  also  a  most 
desirable  adjunct  to  both  branches  of  representative  art.  Great  poets 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  not  above  studying  common  subjects,  or  the 
mechanical  operations  of  practical  science,  when  they  had  to  introduce 
them  into  their  verses  (e.g.  Schiller,  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell")  ; 
so  our  conclusion  must  be,  that  a  great  artist  should  despise  no  branch 
of  knowledge,  but  should  endeavour  to  acquire  every  variety  of  it.  "  Ut 
pictura  poesis—hs  painting  so  is  poetry,"  says  Horace,  and  adds — 

"  Ego  nee  stadium  sine  divite  veoa, 
Nee  rude  quid  poesit  video  ingenium ;  alterius  sic 
Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  coojurat  amice."  f 

Of  AEc:i{rrECTURE,  as  a  fine  art,  we  may  repeat  what  has  been 
said  of  the  human  figure  ;  the  proportions  and  parts  of  its  perfect 
productions  are  no  less  tonic  or  musical :  lines  and  angles — there 
being  here  no  curves — are  reducible  to  the  same  harmonic  scale.    This 

♦  See  '  The  Principles  of  Beauty.*     By  John  A.  Symonds,  M.D.     1867. 
t  *'  I  see  not  what,  without  true  genius,  study, 

Nor  genius  without  study,  can  effect. 

Eiich  needs  each  ;  both,  when  hand  in  hand,  will  thrive." 

Art  of  Poetry,  409. 
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has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  Parthenon,  the  grandest  of  all 
classical  edifices  ;  and  also  in  Lincoln  and  Salisbury  cathedrals.^ 
Science,  however,  comes  directly  into  contact  with  Architecture  in  the 
Constructive  element — in  the  value  and  fitness  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  building.  The  necessity  for  this  is  but  too  evident  in  the 
disintegration  of  the  stone  of  which  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament 
are  built.  A  commission,  comprising  architects,  chemists,  and  geolo- 
gists, was  formed  to  select  the  best  stone  for  the  building  ;  but  the 
recommendation  of  the  men  of  science  was  not  carried  out ;  and  in 
1861,  it  was  said  before  a  committee — "  We"  (the  builders)  "  did  not 
look  at  the  stone  with  the  eyes  of  chemists ;  we  looked  at  it  as  builders." 
The  committee,  therefore,  recommended  that  a  series  of  chemical 
experiments  (with  the  view  of  arresting  the  decay)  should  be  con- 
ducted under  chetnical  supervision,  2.  Science  comes  also  into  contact 
with  Architecture  in  the  adjustment  of  weight  and  support  —  the 
balancing  of  the  parts  of  a  building.  In  the  first  stages  of  archi- 
tecture, we  are  struck  with  the  massiveness  of  construction — in 
the  old  Grecian,  the  Roman,  the  Etruscan,  and  in  the  Norman.  This 
ponderous  solidity  was  probably  due  to  timidity  and  ignorance.  As 
science  advanced,  architecture  became  slimmer.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  architects  considerably  lightened  their  style ;  altering  the 
old  Norman  arch  into  the  pointed,  and  the  round  massive  piers  into 
clustered  columns;  thus  cutting  out  masses  of  sustaining  material 
without  apprehension  of  insecurity. — A  striking  example  of  the  most 
salutary,  because  uncontrolled  intervention  of  science  in  a  matter  re- 
lating to  architecture  occurred  in  the  history  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome. 
Although  the  architect,  Michelangelo,  had  taken  the  greatest  precau- 
tion for  the  security  of  the  dome,  yet  in  1681  numerous  cracks 
appeared  in  various  directions  through  the  cupola.  Marble  dovetails 
placed  across  the  crack  broke  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  it  was  feared 
that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  dome  might  fall  in.  Various  remedies 
were  suggested  by  architects ;  but  the  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  wisely 
observed  that  this  was  not  the  business  of  Art  but  of  Science.  A 
commission  of  three  eminent  mathematicians  (Boscovich,  Le  Sueur,  and 
Jacquier)  was  appointed  to  examine  the  case.  In  1742  they  issued 
their  report,  showing  by  their  calculations,  that  the  entire  dome  ilith 
its  lantern  came  to  the  weight  of  55,248  tons,  and  that  there  was  a 
balance  of  1674  tons  on  the  side  of  pressure  against  support ;  con- 
cluding with  the  remark,  "  that  irreparable  ruin  must  be  apprehended, 
unless  a  timely  and  eflUcient  remedy  was  applied."  The  remedy  they 
proposed  was  entirely  scientific — to  put  six  more  solid  iron  girders 
round  the  huge  periphery  of  420  feet.  No  time  was  lost.  In  1743 
two  girders  were  braced  round  the  drum,  and  in  1744  three  more 
were  added.  We  have  here  a  notable  instance  of  Science  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  Art  in  one  of  its  most  painful  crises.  The  proposed 
cure  fully  answered  ;  and  now,  after  120  years,  no  sign  has  been 
given  of  subsequent  damage. 

In  the  concluding  remarks,  the  Cardinal   made   reference  to  the 
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advantages  Science  may  derive  from  Art ;  an  example  of  which  occurs 
in  the  assistance  which  astronomy  has  obtained  from  photography — 
portraits  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  celestial  bodies,  having  been 
thus  taken  by  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue. 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  February  2,  1863. 

WiixiAM  Pous,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  letter  from  Lieut.-General  Knollys  to  his  Grace  the 
President  was  read  : — 

"  Sandbingham,  Norfolk, 
**  Mt  LoKD  Duke,  "  23r<f  Jan,  1863. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Grace's 
letter  of  the  22nd  Inst,  transmitting,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tiony  a  Resolution  passed  unanimously  by  that  body,  to  the  effect  that 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Member  and  Yioe-Patron  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Bri^in. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed  me  to  request  your  5race  to 
express  to  the  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution  the  high  gratification 
He  experienced  at  receiving  this  announcement ;  and  in  conveying  his 
thanks.  His  Royal  Highness  desires  to  assure  both  your  Grace  and  them 
of  the  pride  He  shall  feel  in  occupying  not  only  so  honourable  a  post, 
bat  one  that  has  been  so  distinguished  by  its  connection  with  his 
lamented  Father. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord  Duke, 

*'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  W.  Knollys. 
**  His  GaiCB  thb  Ditkk  or  Nobthumbeblakd,  K.O. 
&c.  &c.  &c." 

The  Earl  of  Clauwilliam, 

Edward  W.  Cox,  Esq. 

Sir  William  Augustus  Fraser,  Bart. 

General  Charles  H.  Hamilton,  C.B.  and 

Peter  Vanderbyl,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Michael  Smith,  Esq. 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to— 
The  Executors  of  the  late  J.  W.vuler,  Esq.  C.E.  D.C.L.  F.RS.  M.R.I. 
for  their  Present  to  the  Institution  of  a  Marble  Bust  of  Professor 
Faraday,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Noble,  M.R.I. ;  and  to— 
^Irs.  Barlow,  for  her  Second  Annual  Donation  of  Five  Guineas. 

The  Presettts  received  since  the  last  Electing  were  laid  on  tbe 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fv>x 
Goventor-Gemeral  of  India— Geolo^cal  Sarrej  of  lodia— Annual  Report,  1861-1 
8vo. 
Memoin,  Vol.  IV.  Pmrt  2.     1862.    8to. 
PalsoDtologica  Indies.    Part  2.     4to.     1862. 
Secretary  (f  Siaie  for   India  —  Meteorological   and  Magnetical  Obterrations  af 
Bombaj,  in  I860.     4to.     1861. 

American  Philotophical  Society — Transactions.     New  Series.     Vol.  XIL   Part  S. 
4to.     1862. 
Proceedings.     No.  67.     8to.     1862. 
Aitronomical  Society,  ^oyoi— Monthly  Notices,  Nos.  1,  2.     8Ta     1862-3. 
Atiatic  Society  (f  Bengal— Journal,  No.  286.     8vo.     1862 
Barlow,  The  Rev.  John,  M,A.  F.B.S.— The  Bishop  of  Laboan.     By  Spencer  SC 

John.     8vo.     1862. 
Bavarian  Academy,  ^oyaZ^ Sitzongsberichte,  1869.     Band  I.  Heft  1-4.     Band  II. 

Heft  1  &  2.     8vo. 
Callendn-,  G.  If.  Eaq.  (the  Author) — Anatomy  of  the  Parts  concerned  in  Femoral 

Rapture.  8vo.  1863. 
Ca9a  liffing,  Marauis  «ie— Fac-Simile  of  Inscriptions  on  Two  Roman  Brass  Tablets 
found  near  Malaga,  in  Spain ;  lithographed  at  the  expense  of  the  Marqois. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Em.  Rod.  de  Berlansa.  [In  Portfolio  III.]  (See a  Memoir  by 
T.  Mommsen,  in  Vol.  III.  of  Abhandlangen  der  Ki"»d.  Sachascben  Gesellschaft.) 
ChanAert,  G.  F.  Esq.  MB,!.— J,  Powles,  New  Granada :    iu  Internal  Besoorces 

(K  89)     8vo.     1862. 
Chemical  Society — Quarterly  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  1.     8vo.     1863. 
Civil  Engineeri,  Institution  ^—Minutes  of  Proceedings,  VoL  XX.     8yo.     1861. 

Proceedings,  Jan.  1863.     8vo. 
Condy,  Hairy  B.  Esq.  {the  Author) — Air  and  Waiter :  their  Impurities  and  Purifi- 
cation.    8vo.     18G2. 
De  la  Rue,  Warren,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.B.I,  {the  ^u/Aor)— The  Total  Solar  Eclipse 

of  July  18,  1860.     (From  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  for  1862.     4to.     1862.) 
Devincenzi,  M.  G.  (the  ^ii/Aor)~Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  Italy.  (L  13)     8to. 

Relazione:  Esposizione  Inter oazionalc  del  1862.  (M  7)     4to.     1862. 
Dublin  Society,  /%a/— Journal,  Nos.  26,  27,  28.     8vo.     1862. 
Ediiori — American  Journal  of  Science,  by  B.  Silliman,  &c.  for  November,  1862. 
8vo. 
Artizan  for  December,  1862,  and  January,  1863.     4to. 
Athensum  for  December,  1862,  and  January,  1863.     4to. 
Chemical  News  for  December,  1862,  and  January,  1863.     4to. 
Engineer  for  December,  1862,  and  January,  1863.    fol. 
Horological  Journal,  Nos.  53,  54.     4to. 

Journal  of  Gas- Lighting  for  December,  1862.  and  January,  1863.     4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  December,  1862,  and  Jannar}-,  1862.     8vo. 
Medical  Circular  for  December,  1862,  and  January,  1863.     8vo. 
Practical  Mechanics*  Journal  for  December,  1862,  and  January,  1803.     4to. 
St.  James's  Medley,  No.  33.     8vo.     1862. 
Technologist  for  E)eceml>er,  1862,  and  January',  1863.     8vo. 
Franklin  Institute  (tf  Pennsylvania—JwirBtLl,  yo.  4i3.    8vo.     1862. 
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Geii^:  Soci^l^citfPAytt^— M^moires.    Tome  XVI.    Partie  2.    4to.  1862. 
Hogg,  John,  Esq,  {the  Author^ — On  some  InscriptioDS  from  Cyprus ;  and  on  the 

sapposed  Scriptural  Names  of  Baalbec     (From  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  Lit.) 

8to.     1862. 
HoUamd,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.  D.C.L.  M.D.  F.R.S.  M.R.I,  {the  -4tt/Aor)— Essays  on 

Scientific  and  other  Subjects.    New  Edition.    Svo.     1862. 
Hortiewltnral  Societf,  /?oyai— Proceedings,  1862,  No.  12.     1863,  No.  1.    Svo. 
Inatitut  Imperial  ae  France,  Academic  des  Sciences— Mimovrea :  Tome  XXXIII. 

et  Atlas.     4to.     1861. 
Sapplement  anx  Comptes  Rendus.    Tome  II.    4to.     1861. 
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in  the  Chair. 

Edward  Frankland,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
On  Artificial  Illumination. 

Ten  years  ago  the  speaker  gave  in  this  Institution  a  sketch  of  the 
condition  of  Artificial  Illumination.  Since  that  period  but  little 
progress  had  been  made  towards  perfecting  those  processes  of  produc- 
ing artificial  light  at  that  time  in  general  use.  Nevertheless,  the 
improvements  effected  in  the  production  and  application  of  the  electric 
light,  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  both  of  solar  and  terrestrial  light, 
and  especially  the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  illuminating  agent, 
threatening  to  produce  a  revolution  in  lighting  almost  equal  to  that 
which  was  the  result  of  the  invention  of  gas — rendered  it  desirable 
again  to  review  this  subject  after  the  lapse  of  a  decade. 

In  glancing  at  the  improvements  effected  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  artificial  illumination,  those  which  relate  to  the  Electric  Light 
were  first  noticed.  The  electric  light  is  produced  by  the  interruption 
of  an  electric  current  flowing  through  good  conductors;  by  this 
interruption  the  current  is  made  to  leap  across  a  space  provided  in 
its  circuit.  The  boundaries  of  this  space,  in  the  ordinary  electric  light, 
are  formed  by  two  portions  of  gas  carbon,  and  during  the  passage  of 
the  electric  current  across  it,  the  two  pieces  of  carbon  are  heated  to  a 
most  intense  degree,  and  far  beyond  that  produced  by  any  other  means 
at  our  disposal.  The  great  source  of  illuminating  power  was  shown  to 
be  the  ignited  ends  of  these  two  pieces  of  gas-carbon,  and  not  the 
space  between  them. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  electric  light,  the  principal  improve- 
ment which  has  been  effected  in  it,  during  the  past  ten  years,  consists 
in  the  production  of  the  electric  current  through  the  intervention  of 
heat  and  mechanical  force,  by  what  is  termed  magneto-electricity. 
More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Faraday  produced  a  spark,  from  the 
ordinarv  permanent  magnet.  Here,  said  the  speaker  (producing  a 
ningnet)  is  the  very  cradle  of  this  magneto-electric  light,  and  this  is 
the  very  magnet  with  which  Mr.  Faraday  operated.  This  improve- 
ment constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  advance  which  have  been 
made  in  the  application  and  production  of  the  electric  light.     By  the 
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combustion  of  coal  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  power  is  obtained, 
which  is  applied  to  the  rotation  of  masses  of  iron  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  very  powerful  permanent  magnets.  In  this  way,  currents  of 
electricity  are  produced,  and  these  are  thrown  together,  and  made  to 
circulate  through  a  system  of  conductors:  in  feet,  there  is  no 
difference,  as  regards  the  effect  at  the  carbon-prisms,  between  the 
action  of  this  magneto-electric  current,  and  the  ordinary  electric 
current  produced  by  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  the 
voltaic  battery.  But  this  improved  mode  of  producing  the  electric 
force  demands  less  manual  labour ;  the  mechanical  work  being 
performed  by  a  steam-engine,  which  causes  the  rotation  of  the  arma- 
tures. 

This  magneto-electric  apparatus,  as  perfected  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
has  DOW  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  two  years  in  the  South  Foreland 
and  Dungeness  lighthouses,  where,  as  well  as  in  other  similar  beacons, 
the  production  of  a  light  of  the  greatest  intensity  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  mariner.  During  this  time  it  has  performed  its 
office  remarkably  well,  and  without  a  single  instance  of  failure  ;  thus 
proving  itself  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  lighthouse  illumination. 

For  domestic  light  it  has  not  yet  been  brought  into  use;  its 
expense,  doubtless,  at  the  present  moment,  being  far  too  great  to 
admit  of  its  being  employed  in  this  way  :  but  where  a  light  of  great 
intensity,  regardless  almost  of  the  question  of  expense,  is  required,  as 
in  the  case  of  lighthouses,  this  magneto-electric  light  can  scarcely  be 
too  much  prized. 

The  speaker  also  described  the  mercurial  electric  light,  but  con- 
sidered it  inferior  both  in  brilliancy  and  steadiness  to  that  procured  by 
the  passaf^  of  the  electric  current  between  carbon  terminals. 

The  discoveries  and  improvements  connected  with  Gas  as  an  illumi- 
nating agent  were  then  considered.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  gas, 
as  a  light-giving  material,  should  be  improved  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent,  so  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  source  of  light  Its  conveniences  are 
so  patent  to  every  one,  its  use  is  attended  with  so  few  discomforts,  and 
the  light  is  obtained  with  such  facility,  and  of  any  desired  intensity 
within  certain  limits,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  source  of  artificial  light 
capable  of  such  general  application.  Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the 
modes  of  illumination  which,  having  been  long  previously  in  use,  have 
not  made  great  progress  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  sulphur 
compounds,  which  at  the  commencement  of  that  time  were  complained 
of  as  being  present  in  purified  gas,  are  still  there  in  considerable,  if  not 
in  undiminished  quantity,  although  there  has  recently  been  a  process 
devised  by  means  of  which  these  impurities  can  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
got  rid  of.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  process  be  applicable, 
oo  a  large  scale,  in  the  gas  manufactory;  but,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  experiments  made  upon  a  small  scale,  it  is  a  process 
which  is  likely  to  be  very  effective.  It  is  the  invention  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  J^wditch,  of  Wakefield.  These  sulphur  compounds  are 
irremovable  in  '  the  ordinary  process  of  purification.  The  gas  may 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  37.)  c 
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be  passed  in  the  usual  manner  over  hydrate  of  lime,  or  the  peroxide 
of  iron  ;  but  this  operation  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  affect  the 
sulphur  compounds  in  question.  During  the  combustion  of  the  gas, 
however,  their  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous  acid,  which  diffuses 
itself  into  the  apartment  in  which  the  gas  is  burned,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  discomfort  of  which  many  complain  in  tlie  use  of  gas  is  due  to  this 
cause.  Mr.  Bowditch  discovered  that  though  cold  hydrate  of  lime  will 
not  remove  these  impurities,  they  are  to  a  great  extent  got  rid  of  by 
heating  the  hydrate  of  lime  to  a  temperature  varying  from  the  boiling 
point  of  water  up  to  400*  or  500°  Fahr.,  a  temperature  of  400*  being 
the  most  convenient  for  the  development  of  the  effects  of  his  process. 
The  heated  hydrate  of  lime  converts  the  sulphur  compounds  into 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  can  then  be  removed  by 
the  ordinary  purifying  material — cold  hydrate  of  lime.  This  process 
has  been  found  by  repeated  experiments  to  remove  all  but  about  2  or  3 
grains  of  sulphur  per  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  the  quantity  of  sulphur 
originally  contained  in  the  gas  varying  from  5  or  6  grains  up  to  20 
grains  in  100  cubic  feet.  Heated  hydrate  of  lime  was  ^own  to  develop 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  gas  supplied  to  the  Institution. 

Another  recently  ascertained  fact  in  connection  with  gas  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  illuminating  constituent  recently  made  by  M.  Berthelot. 
This  b  a  gaseous  body,  called  Acetylene,  which  is  produced  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  Unlike  all  other  hydrocarbons  with  which 
we  were  formerly  acquainted,  an  intense  heat  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  body.  For  instance,  it  is  produced  when  coke  is  very 
intensely  ignited  in  hydrogen  gas  ;  and  Dr.  Odling  has  recently  demon- 
strated tl^t  two  of  the  constituents  of  coal-gas,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  are  useless  for  lighting  purposes, 
may,  by  means  of  strong  ignition,  be  made  to  form  acetylene,  and  thus 
become  luminiferous  agents.  It  has  generally  been  considered  important 
to  preserve  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  in  gas-making,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  destruction  of  the  luminiferous  hydrocarbons ;  but  the  discovery  of 
the  formation  of  acetylene,  under  the  circumstances  named,  will  render 
it  necessary  to  investigate  how  far  the  production  of  this  substance  can 
be  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  and  rendered  valuable  for  increasing 
the  illuminating  power  of  gas.  The  subject  is  yet  in  embryo  ;  but  it  baa 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  progress  of  gas-lighting.  Acety- 
lene and  defiant  gas  contain,  in  equal  volumes,  the  same  amount  of 
carbon,  but  the  former  contains  only  half  as  much  hydrogen  as  the 
latter  ;  consequently,  the  illuminating  power  of  acetylene  is  probably 
at  least  double  that  of  olefiant  gas. 

The  compound  of  acetylene  with  copper,  is  a  substance  not  altogether 
devoid  of  interest  to  the  gas-manufacturer.  When  it  attains  a  certain 
heat,  it  explodes  with  considerable  violence,  and  the  same  effect  may 
be  produced  by  friction.  1 1  has  been  demonstrated  recently,  that 
acetylide  of  copper  can  be  producetl  by  the  passage  of  ordinary  coal- 
gas,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  trace  of  ammonia,  through  Copper  or 
brass  tubes;    and  explosions  which  have  taken  place  through  dean- 
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ing  out  each  tubes,  resulting  in  serious  injury  to  workmen,  have  been 
doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  this  substance.  It  is,  of  course, 
obTKHis  that  an  explosion  of  this  kind,  even  if  slight  in  itself,  may  be 
communicated  to  explosive  mixtures  of  gas  and  air  (in  a  gas-holder  or 
ga»4Deter,  for  instance),  and  may  thus  lead  to  very  disastrous  results. 
An  explosion  of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  Lancashire.  A 
large  meter  had  been  detached,  and  brought  into  the  open  air  ;  a  work- 
man was  unscrewing  one  of  the  brass  connections,  when  the  meter 
exploded  with  a  loud  report.  The  explosion  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  as  all  the  eye-witnesses  were  positive  that  no  ignited  body  of  any 
kind  was  near  the  meter. 

The  improvements  effected  in  the  production  and  application  of  Oils 
for  illuminating  purposes  were  next  referred  to. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  which  for  ages  have  been  employed 
for  this  purpose,  have  received  no  development  of  importance  during 
the  last  ten  years.  On  the  other  hand,  new  sources  of  this  class  of 
illumijiants  nave  been  discovered,  which  threaten  to  produce  a  great 
revolution  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  artificial  light. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  materials  manufactured  from 
these  sources  is  parafRn-oil,  the  production  of  which  from  Bog  coal 
has  been  carried  out  on  an  immense  scale  with  great  ingenuity 
and  success  by  Mr.  Young,  of  Bathgate,  near  Edinburgli.  [The 
speaker  here  exhibited  severed  lamps  fed  with  this  oil.]  This  new  source 
c^  light  is  however  already  threatened  by  a  formidable  rival — native 
coal  oil — which  has  been  Jistilled  by  nature  herself,  and  consequently 
does  not  require  those  preliminary  processes  which  oil  produced  from 
bituminous  coal  has  to  undergo.  These  discoveries  have  been  made 
principally  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  more  especially  in 
Canada.  In  the  latter  country  alone  no  less  than  twenty  millions  of 
gallons  of  this  oil  have  been  obtained  from  wells,  several  of  which  are 
spooting-wells.  From  these  the  oil  rises,  probably  from  the  pressure  of 
gas,  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface  of  the  g^round,  so  as 
not  to  require  pumping.  The  twenty  millions  of  gallons,  which  re- 
preaent  the  annual  production  of  the  Canadian  wells,  may,  upon  a 
moderate  calculation,  be  said  to  furnish,  in  refined  oil  alone,  illuminating 
material  equal  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  pounds  of  sperm 
candles. 

The  importance  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  illuminating  material 
10  cheaply  obtained  can  scarcely  be  overrated  in  connexion  with  the 
question  of  the  production  of  artificial  light.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
the  refined  oil  from  this  crude  petroleum  (specimens  of  which  were 
exhibited)  has  been  prevented  from  coming  into  effective  competition 
with  the  original  paraffin-oil,  owing  to  the  carelessness  with  which 
the  former  has  been  manu&ctured.  There  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  light  naphtha  left  in  this  oil,  which  renders  it  capable  of  forming 
explonve  mixtures  in  the  lamps  wherein  it  is  burned.  Both  these 
American  oils  require  to  be  still  further  freed  from  volatile  naphtlia. 
Ther  would  then  form  valuable  illuminating  materials. 

c2 
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The  speaker  then  directed  attention  to  the  following  tables.  The 
first  contains  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  illuminating  effect  of 
these  oils  in  connection  with  that  of  some  other  materials  used  for 
giving  artificial  light : — 

Illuminating  Equivalents^  or  the  Quantities  of  different  UlummaiiMg 
MeUerials  necessary  to  Produce  the  same  amount  of  Light. 

Toan^s  Pftnii&D-oil 1        galloo 

Amencan  rock-oil,  No.  I    ......     .       1*36        „ 

do.  No.  2 1-30 

Paraffin  candles 18*6     lbs. 

Sperm        do. S2*9        „ 

Wax  do 26-4        „ 

Stearic       do 27*6        ^ 

Composite  do 29*5       ,, 

Tallow 36  „ 

From  this  table  was  made  the  following  calculation  of  the  compa- 
rative cost,  from  diflerent  sources,  of  the  light  of  twenty  spermaceti 
candles,  each  burning  for  ten  hours,  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  per 


hour : — 


t.  d. 

Wax     • 7    2| 

Spermaceti 6    8 

Tallow 2    8 

Sperm-oil 110 

Coal-gas 0    4i 

Cannel-gas      ....••....  03 


Paraffin 3  10 

Paraffin-oil 0    5 

Rock-oil 0    6i 

Thus,  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  rock-oil  and  the  paraf- 
fin-oil approach  gas  much  more  closely  than  any  other  illuminating'^agent 
hitherto  invented ;  while  the  enormous  quantities  in  which  these  oils 
are  now  being  produced  cannot  fiul  to  make  them  still  lower  in  prica 
They  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  very  formidable  rivals  of  gas- 
light. 

The  following  table  contains  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  heat 
generated  per  hour  by  various  illuminating  agents,  each  giving  the 
light  of  twenty  sperm  candles :  — 

CarboDic  add.  HmC 


TVillow      .     .     . 

.     101  cnbic  feet     . 

...     100 

Spermaceti 

Wax               •     ' 

.      8-3 

ft 

...       82 

Paraffin     .     •     • 

.       6-7 

ft 

.      ...       66 

Coal-gas    .     .     . 

.       50 

»> 

.      .      .      .       47 

Cannel-gas      .     . 

.       40 

$1 

.      ...       32 

Paraffin-oil) 

.       3-0 

.     ...       29 

Rock-oU     /    •     ' 

ft 

This  table  shows  to  what  extent  the  atmosphere  of  rooms  is  deteriorated 
by  these  illuminating  agents.     It  shows  also  that,  from  this  point  of 
view,  paraffin  and  rock-oils  stand  out  as  the  best  sources  of  lijrht 
The  chemical  and  physical  laws  upon  which  all  modes  of  artificial 
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illimiiiiation  depend  were  then  referred  to.  Every  method  of  artificial 
iUmnination  depends  upon  the  heating  of  certain  bodies  to  such  a  tem- 
perature that  they  become  incandescent  With  gases  this  temperature 
b  much  higher  than  with  liquids  or  solids.  There  is  only  one  instance  in 
which  the  incandescence  of  vapour  is  used,  and  that  is  the  mercurial 
electric  light,  already  alluded  to.  In  all  other  cases  the  incandescence 
of  lolid  bodies  is  employed.  In  the  ordinary  method  of  obtaining  the 
electric  light,  the  incandescence  of  solid  prisms  of  carbon  is  the  source 
of  luminosity.  In  gas  and  oil  flames,  it  is  the  incandescence  of  little 
particles  of  carbon,  and  in  M  these  cases  the  light  is  produced  from  solid 
matter.  The  luminosity  of  any  flame  depends,  first,  upon  the  number 
of  lolid  particles  which  exist  in  it  at  any  given  moment ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  The  number  of  solid  particles  is 
dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  flame  itself,  whether  it  be  a  flame 
produced  by  the  burning  of  bodies  rich  in  hydrocarbons,  or  by  the 
Imniiiig  of  bodies  which  are  poorer  in  this  respect.  Such  a  flame  is 
alwaya  affected  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  The  higher  the 
prcamre  of  the  air,  the  greater  the  number  of  luminous  particles  of 
carbon  present  at  one  time  in  the  flame.  If,  after  the  barometer  has 
been  standing  at  30  inches,  it  falls  to  29  inches,  the  light  of  all  flames 
is  reduced  to  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  temperature,  upon 
which  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  also  depends,  may  be  increased  by 
beating  both  the  gas  and  the  air  supplied  to  it  for  combustion,  before 
Chey  are  brought  together  to  be  burned. 

Tlie  speaker  exhibited  a  gas  lamp  which  he  had  constructed  to  eflect 
thb  object.  It  consisted  of  an  ordinary  argand  burner,  with  glass 
chimney,  but  furnished  with  an  outer  glass  cylinder  resting  upon  a  solid 
plate  of  glass,  through  the  centre  of  which  the  tube  supplying  the  gas 
rose.  Thus  all  the  air  supplied  to  the  flame  was  compelled  to  pass 
down  between  the  chimney  and  outer  cylinder,  becoming  thereby 
strongly  heated  before  it  reached  the  flame,  whilst  considerable  heat 
was  also  imparted  to  the  gas  before  the  latter  issued  from  the  burner. 
In  this  nuuiner  a  great  increase  of  light,  with  the  same  consumption  of 
gas,  was  obtained. 

The  following  table  was  exhibited,  showing  the  eflect  of  this  hot 
air  gas-burner  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  gas  for  a  g^ven  amount 
of  light,  and  thereby  also  the  impurities  and  heat  which  are  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere  in  which  such  a  lamp  is  burned : — 

IBate  of  oonsomp'  lUaminating 

tion  per  boor.  power. 

3*3  cubic  feet  13     sperm  candles. 
3-7        „  15-5 

4-2         „  17 

2-2         „  13 

2-6         „  15-5 


Argand  bamer  sup- 
plied with  cold  air 


Same  burner  supplied 

with  hot  air     .     .  {  2*7        „  16*7 

3-0        „  19-7 


I 


3-3         „  21-7 

For  an  equal  amount  of  light,  the  saving  of  gas=dd  per  cent.     For 
an  equal  consumption  of  gas,  the  gain  in  light=62  per  cent. 
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The  temperature  necessary  to  render  substances  incandescent  may 
be  imparted  to  them  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  given  directly  k^ 
mechanical  power,  as  in  the  ^*  steel  mill,"  formerly  used  in  coal-mines. 
Usually,  however,  chemical  action  is  employed,  as  in  gas,  candle,  and 
oil-flames ;  or  electricity  is  used,  as  in  the  various  forms  of  electric 
light. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  a  good  and  satisfactory  artificial  light 
were  now  examined.  In  the  first  place,  the  light  should  contain  all 
colours ;  that  is,  it  should  be  capable  of  showing  every  variety  of  tint 
which  will  be  exposed  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  carbon  electric 
light,  and  that  of  candle,  oil,  and  gas  flames,  since  the  light  from  then 
sources  contains  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  But  there  are  many 
colours  which  the  mercurial  electric  light  is  incapable  of  showing,  aiiioe 
they  are  absent  from  its  spectrum.  It  was  also  shown  that  all  pure 
colours,  except  yellow,  were  perfectly  black,  when  seen  by  the  light  of 
incandescent  sodium  vapour. 

Solar  light,  although  in  so  many  respects  superior  to  artificial  ligbt, 
is  defective  as  regards  the  showing  of  colours.  There  are  certain 
colours  which  cannot  be  seen  by  solar  light— for  instance,  all  the  colour 
which  can  be  seen  by  the  sodium  flame  is  quite  invisible  in  daylight. 
If  a  pigment  could  be  made  of  such  a  yellow  colour  as  to  be  of  exactly 
the  siiade  of  that  produced  by  the  sodium  flame,  it  would  be  absolutely 
black  in  solar  light.  But  our  pigments  are  all  mixed  colours,  and  do 
such  pigment  which  thus  entirely  disappears  in  the  light  of  the  sun  is 
known.  But  in  addition  to  this  tint  of  the  sodium  flame,  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  tints  which  are  also  not  present  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  which  are  consequently  invisible  in  daylight. 

Although  solar  light  is  inferior  to  artificial  light  in  the  complete- 
ness of  its  colours,  yet,  in  another  respect — in  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  heat  which  accompanies  its  rays  in  proportion  to  the  light 
itself— it  is  greatly  superior  to  every  sort  of  artificial  light.  The  great 
amount  of  heat  in  our  artificial  lights  is  absolutely  useless.  It  is  nearly 
all  intercepted  by  the  humours  of  the  eye  before  it  reaches  the  retina, 
and,  no  doubt,  produces  that  irksomeness  which  is  felt  aAer  working  in 
artificial  light  for  any  considerable  time,  and  which  is  not  experienced 
from  daylight. 

The  speaker  concluded  as  follows  : — The  history  of  artificial  illu- 
mination cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  us  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  application  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  utilities  of  life.  How  long 
was  it  after  the  discovery  of  the  production  of  gas  from  coal,  before  a 
manufacturer  could  be  found  to  bring  it  into  actual  operation?  Thirty 
years  ago,  working  in  his  laboratory  at  Blansko,  Reichenbach  showed 
us  the  process  by  which  we  could  obtain  paraffin  and  paraffin-oil  from 
bituminous  coal  ;  but  the  discovery  remained  unheeded  for  twenty 
years.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Faraday  pointed  out  a  source 
of  the  electric  light  in  the  permanent  magnet;  but  we,  are  only  now 
beginning  to  use  it  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  brilliant  little 
spark  was  long  looked  upon  as  a  mere  scientific  curiosity,  and  is  only 
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DOW  beginniog  to  flash  across  the  sea,  guiding  the  manner  safely  into 
harbour,  or  warning  him  from  approaching  a  dangerous  coast.  How 
long  will  thermo-electricity  have  to  wait  before  it  receives  a  similar 
applicatioD  ?  In  thermo-electricity  we  have  a  direct  transformation  of 
the  force  of  heat,  which  we  obtain  with  such  great  economy  from  coal, 
into  an  electric  current,  and  this,  by  further  education  and  develop- 
ment, might  be  rendered  available  in  the  production  of  the  electric  light. 
Hitherto,  its  application  in  this  direction  has  been  altogether  unheeded, 
and  yet,  of  all  sources  of  the  power  necessary  for  the  electric  light, 
thermo-electricity  evokes  this  power  most  directly  from  coal.  In  the 
mi^eto-electric  light  we  have  the  great  disadvantage,  that  the  heat  of 
baming  coal  must  be  first  transformed  into  mechanical  power,  which  is 
made  to  rotate  the  armatures  of  magnets,  and  thus  produce  the  ne- 
cessary electric  current.  In  this  transformation  of  heat  into  mechanical 
power  there  is  no  less  than  9-lOths  of  the  original  force  in  the  coal 
absolutely  lost.  Hence  the  advantage  which  would  result  from  the 
direct  application  of  heat  to  the  production  of  the  electric  current. 

The  man  of  science  rejoices  in  the  discovery  of  truth  for  its  own 
nke.  He  gives  his  results  freely  to  the  world.  It  is  no  part  of  his 
duty.  It  is  not  his  function,  to  apply  those  truths  to  the  utilities  of  life. 
Success  in  this  direction  demands  quite  different  powers  of  mind.  Those 
who  possess  these  powers,  ought  also  to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them,  with  more  facility,  to  seize  upon  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  and  apply  them  to  the  wants  of  e very-day  life.  This 
tcientiflc  knowledge  is  the  link  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  so 
sadly  failed  in  the  application  of  science  to  the  manufacturing  arts. 

[E.  F.] 
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Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Honorary  Secretary,  in  the  Chair. 
Rev.  Geobge  Williams,  B.D. 

SEinOB   FBLLOW    OF    KIKQ'S    OOLLSOB,    OAMBRIDOB. 

On  recent  Discoveries  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Temple  Area  and  the  Fortress  Antonia. 

The  chief  interest  that  attaches  to  the  discoveries  lately  made  at  Jeru- 
salem by  Signor  Pierotti,  corroborated,  as  they  doubtless  will  be,  in 
all  main  points,  by  the  still  more  recent  investigations  of  the  Count 
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de  Vogiit^  and  M.  Waddington  in  the  course  of  last  year,  is  derived 
from  the  remarkable  confirmation  which  they  afford  to  the  received 
views  of  the  topography  and  archaeology  of  the  Holy  City,  in  the  case 
of  those  sites  which  are  of  greatest  imporlanoe  in  connection  with  its 
sacred  history.  I  gratefully  accept  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by 
Sigiior  Pierotti,  while  I  differ  considerably  from  his  inferences  and 
conclusions.  Here  I  shall  state  my  own  views,  without  entering  iDto 
controversy. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  all  these  discoveries  in 
the  course  of  a  single  lecture,  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
site  of  the  Temple  and  its  contiguous  fortress,  Antonia^  The  situation 
of  the  former  appears  to  be  fixed  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  by 
the  recent  discovery  by  Signor  Pierotti  of  the  complete  water  system 
connected  with  the  Hebrew  temple,  still  existing  as  entire  aa  when 
it  was  in  daily  use  during  the  period  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
The  perfect  preservation  of  this  complicated  system  of  aqueducts, 
drains,  and  reservoirs,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  and  therefore  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
demolition  of  the  structures  above,  except  so  far  as  they  may  have 
become  partially  blocked  up  by  the  accidental  falling  in  of  debris 
of  the  ruined  buildings. 

Had  history  been  silent  on  the  subject,  yet  we  should  have  beeo 
forced  to  conclude,  from  the  account  of  the  various  sacrifioes  oooneeted 
with  the  Jewish  ritual,  especially  from  the  description  of  the  numerous 
victims  offered  by  Solomon  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  that  there  was 
a  very  complete  system  of  sewerage  connected  with  the  Temple,  intro- 
ducing a  large  quantity  of  water  to  dilute  the  blood,  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  a  tendency  to  coagulate,  and  carrying  off  the  blood 
and  ofial  from  the  sacred  precinct. 

This,  history  tells  us,  was  actually  the  case.  The  fullest  aooouot 
which  is  preserved  of  these  waterworks  is  contained  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Holy  City  and  of  the  Temple  worship,  in  a  tract  of 
Aristeas,  who  visited  Jerusalem  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  who  describes  a  vast  series  of  reservoirs  beneath  the 
area  of  the  Temple,  supplied  by  a  copious  spring  of  living  water,  and 
connected  together  by  pipes  and  conduits  extending  over  a  space  of 
five  furlongs.  There  were  many  openings  to  these  hidden  depths  from 
the  area  above,  the  secret  of  which  was  known  only  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Temple ;  and  the  supply  of  water  was  so  managed  as  to  flush  the 
whole  court,  and  carry  off  the  blood  of  the  numerous  sacrifices.  This 
description  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Mishna  and  other  Jewish  autho- 
rities. 

This  language,  which  might  formerly  have  appeared  exaggerated, 
is  now  proved  to  be  literally  correct;  for  those  cisterns  have  been 
actually  explored,  and  the  conduits  and  drains  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  Signor  Pierotti ;  so  it  is  no  more  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of 
ascertained  and  positive  fact. 

It  was  the  happy  suggestion  of  Professor  Willis,  and  a  striking 
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example  of  that  marvellous  intuition  for  which  he  is  so  remarkable  in 
investigations  of  this  nature,  that  the  hole  in  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the 
Moslems,  under  the  well-known  Dome  of  their  Mosk,  and  the  cave 
in  that  rock,  now  so  familiar  to  all  from  the  frequent  descriptions  of 
many  travellers,  but  especially  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Catherwood, 
were  the  drain  and  cesspool  of  the  Jewish  altar ;  and  that  the  round 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  rocky  pavement  of  that  cave  was  the  mouth 
of  tlie  channel  by  which  the  blood,  poured  out  at  the  horns  of  the 
altar,  flowed  off,  according  to  the  Mishna,  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
That  theory  of  Professor  Willis  really  implied  the  condition  that,  if 
ever  the  hollow  in  the  rock  under  that  circular  stone  should  be  ex- 
plored, there  would  be  found  an  aqueduct  for  bringing  in  a  supply  of 
water  on  one  side,  and  a  drain  for  carrying  off  the  blood  and  water 
on  the  other  side.  Now  such  is  really  proved  to  be  the  case ;  and 
Signor  Pierotti  has  actually  entered  that  lower  cave  by  one  channel, 
mod  quitted  it  by  the  other. 

The  supply  of  water,  which  no  longer  flows  in  these  channels  owing 
lo  varioos  obstructions,  was  derived  from  the  celebrated  Pools  of 
Solomon  on  the  road  to  Hebron,  south  of  Bethlehem,  and  was  brought 
lo  Jemaalem  by  an  aqueduct  which  still  exists.  It  crosses  the  Valley 
of  the  Tyropoeon  by  the  artificial  embankment  which  joins  Mount  Sion 
lo  the  Temnle  Mount — the  Bridge  of  the  Jewish  historian.  It  was 
then  received  into  a  well,  sunk  in  the  rock  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Porch  of  £1-Aksa,  from  whence  it  was  distributed  according  to  the 
exigences  of  the  Temple  worship  ;  for  the  supply  could  be  regulated 
aooordinff  to  the  requirements  of  the  season.  The  channel  for  the 
supply  of  the  Temple  ran  northward  from  this  well,  under  the  wide 
causeway  which  lesds  from  the  north  door  of  £1- Aksa  to  the  south  gate 
of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  passes  under  the  stairs  opposite  the  Gate  of 
l^yer,  and  so  through  the  rock  of  the  raised  platform  into  the  lower 
cave,  as  already  described,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  altar  of  the  daily 
bomt-aacrifice.  When  this  is  once  ascertained,  the  whole  Temple  can 
be  laid  out,  with  the  help  of  the  tract  Middoth  (Measures)  in  the 
Mishna ;  and  it  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  when  the  various 
parts  of  the  Temple  are  distributed  and  adjusted  according  to  these 
measures,  the  interval  between  the  western  wall  of  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  the  boundary-wall  of  the  inner  Temple,  is  exactly  what  it  ought  to 
be,  supposing  the  western  limit  of  the  inner  Temple  to  correspond  with 
that  of  the  raised  platform  of  the  Ilaram,  which,  as  being  cut  in  the 
live  rock,  has  probably  remained  unaltered  from  Jewish  times. 

The  drain  from  under  the  Jewish  altar  then  runs  northward  for  a 
distance  of  120  feet,  to  a  large  double  cistern,  hollowed  in  the  rock  of 
the  raised  platform  of  the  Haram.  The  Jewish  authorities  inform  us, 
that  the  place  where  the  victims  were  slaughtered,  the  hooks  to  which 
they  were  hung  for  the  purpose  of  being  flayed,  and  the  marble  tables 
on  which  they  were  dressed,  and  the  parts  appropriate  for  the  sacrifice 
separated  and  prepared,  was  to  the  north  of  the  great  altar.  Here* 
therefore,  would  be  the  greatest  effusion  of  blood  and  other  mat 
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connected  with  the  slaughter  of  the  beasts ;  and  here,  accordiDglj, 
were  these  large  receptacles,  with  an  arrangement  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
water  coming  in  from  the  west,  the  source  of  which  has  not  yet  bees 
fully  investigated. 

From  this  point  the  sewerage  took  an  easterly  direction,  and  na 
through  a  triple  rock-hewn  tank  under  the  lower  area  of  the  Temple, 
about  half  way  between  the  raised  platform  and  the  eastern  wall, 
where  it  was  further  diluted  by  a  fresh  supply  of  water  introduced  by 
an  aqueduct  from  the  enormous  tank  outside  the  northern  wall  of  this 
Temple  Close,  known  as  the  traditionary  Pool  of  Bethesda.  The 
drain  then  passes  under  the  wall  of  the  Haram,  and  skirting  it  on  tbe 
east  side,  along  the  narrow  ridge  now  occupicKl  by  a  Moslem  burial* 
ground,  descends  steeply  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Kidron,  where,  according  to  the  Mishna,  this  sewerage  from  the 
Temple  was  disposed  of  as  liquid  manure  to  the  market-gardenera. 

So  much  of  the  water  from  Solomon's  pools  as  was  not  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Temple,  flowed  off  from  the  well  in  front  of  El-Aksa  to 
an  enormous  rocky  reservoir,  called  the  Royal  Pool  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  Crusades ;  from  whence  it  ran  by  a  channel  traced  by  Signor 
Pierotti,  to  the  same  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

The  next  point  of  interest  in  these  recent  discoveries,  is  the  secret 
passage  which  Herod  the  Great  made,  according  to  Josephns,  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  fortress  of  Antonia  with  the  eastern  gale 
of  the  inner  Temple — as  the  present  text  of  the  Jewish  historian  reads. 
Such  a  passage  has  been  found  by  Signor  Pierotti,  extending  from  the 
Golden  Gate  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  But  unhappily  be  has  not 
been  able  to  follow  it  along  its  whole  length  ;  only  one  section  from 
the  Golden  Gate  about  130  feet  long,  and  another  fragment  of  about 
150  feet  in  length,  being  at  present  practicable. 

It  is  true  that  this  would  connect  Antonia  with  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  outer,  not  of  the  inner  Temple.  But  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  passage  had  been  designed  to  communicate  with  the 
inner  Temple,  it  would  have  nin  to  the  northern,  not  to  the  eastern  gate, 
which  was  much  more  distant  from  the  fortress  ;  and  further,  as  one 
object  of  Herod  was  to  provide  for  his  escape  into  the  country,  in  case 
of  a  sedition  in  the  city,  that  purpose  would  not  have  been  answered  by 
securing  a  hidden  access  only  to  the  gate  of  the  inner  Temple.  When 
then,  it  is  considered  that  the  change  of  a  single  letter  would  obviate 
these  difficulties,  and  place  the  passage  precisely  where  it  is  found, 
it  is  perhaps  not  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with  the  text  to  propose  to 
read  rov  ilttfOty  itpov  (the  outer  Temple)  in  the  passage  in  question, 
instead  of  rov  iafMiOty  itpov  (the  inner  Temple)  as  the  text  now 
stands. 

The  course  of  Herod's  passage  is  of  great  importance  for  deter- 
mining the  position  both  of  the  eastern  gate  and  of  the  fortress  Antonia. 
It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  that  fortress  stood  entirely  without 
the  present  area  of  the  Haram,  or  entirely  within  it ;  or  partly  within, 
partly  without     Light  may  be  thrown  on  this  question  by  an  angle  of 
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UTe  maaonry,  which  has  been  found  embedded  in  the  rock  towards 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  great  court  of  the  Mosk,  between  the  raised 
platform  and  that  comer  which  presents  along  its  north  side  a  wall  of 
•olid  rock  rising  to  a  height  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  Indeed, 
the  whole  area  in  this  quarter  bears  marks  of  the  rock  having  been 
worked  down  to  its  present  level  by  artificial  means ;  and  corroborates 
the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  operations  of  the  Jews  under 
Simon  the  Maccabee,  after  having  driven  the  Macedonian  garrison 
out  of  the  castle  built  on  the  Temple-mount  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
He  tells  us  that  they  not  only  demolished  the  castle,  but  rooted  up  the 
Teiy  rock  on  which  it  was  built,  in  order  that  they  might  never  for  the 
future  be  subjected  to  like  annoyance.  It  was  a  great  work,  and  occu- 
pied them  three  years  and  six  months,  although  they  worked  at  it  in- 
oe«antly  night  and  day. 

It  is  not  likely,  then,  that  this  angle  of  solid  masonry  can  have 
belonged  to  a  building,  not  only  destroyed  to  the  foundation,  but  the 
very  site  of  which  was  removed.  It  was  more  probably  connected  with 
the  fortress  Aotonia  of  later  times ;  and,  if  so,  may  serve  to  explain  a 
perplexing  passage  of  Josephus,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  portents  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  says  that  the  Jews,  by  the 
destruction  of  Antonla,  had  made  the  Temple  quadrangular ;  while  it 
was  written  in  their  oracles  that  the  city  should  be  taken  when  their 
Temple  became  quadrangular.  It  is  vain  to  inquire  to  what  oracle  he 
refers ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  Antonia  was  not  demolished 
by  the  Jews,  for  there  is  constant  reference  to  it  during  the  siege  of 
Titus*  Josephus  can  only  refer  to  the  destruction  of  some  part  of  the 
baildings  of  Antonia  contiguous  to  the  Temple,  and  projecting  into 
the  area,  the  demolition  of  which  made  the  enclosure  quadrangular. 
The  massive  masonry  lately  discovered  probably  marks  the  south-east 
angle  of  this  projection. 

That  the  greater  part  of  the  fortress  Antonia  stood  without  the 
Temple  Cloee  seems  to  be  proved  by  another  important  work  which  has 
lately  been  brought  to  light. 

This  u  a  subterranean  passage  of  noble  proportions,  partly  cut  in 
rock,  and  partly  constructed  of  very  solid  masonry,  which  joins  the 
llaram  enclosure  near  the  north-west  angle,  just  east  of  the  minaret, 
at  a  depth  of  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  rocky  pave- 
ment of  the  court,  or  more  than  forty  feet  below  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wall  of  rock,  which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  bounds  the  Haram 
in  this  quarter.  The  direction  of  this  stupendous  gallery  is  northward, 
bearing  slightly  to  the  west.  It  extends  in  length  224  feet,  passing 
onder  the  Via  Dolorosa.  It  is  22  feet  wide,  29  feet  high;  covered  in 
at  the  top  with  long  slabs  of  stone.  There  is  a  door  in  the  side  wall, 
17  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide,  blocked  up  with  solid  masonry  ;  and  high 
up  in  the  side  walls  a  row  of  small  openings,  as  for  windows,  which 
seem  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  gallery  itself.  Two  narrower  pas- 
sages open  out  of  the  main  vault,  one  running  east,  the  other  west. 
At  the  south  end  of  the  passage,  where  it  joins  the  Haram  enclosure, 
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is  an  ancient  door,  now  blocked  up ;  but  Signor  Pierotti  could  dis- 
cover no  corresponding  door  in  the  rocky  wall  or  pavement  above,  by 
which  the  vault  might  have  had  egress  to  the  Temple  Close.  It  ii, 
therefore,  very  probably  the  entrance  to  Herod's  secret  passage,  leading 
to  the  eastern  gate  already  noticed,  the  direction  of  which,  as  &r  as  it 
can  be  determined  by  the  parts  already  explored,  is  towards  this  door- 
way. 

The  great  gallery  itself  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the  fortresi 
Antonia,  or,  perhaps,  rather  to  its  predecessor,  the  Baris,  or  castle  of 
the  Asmonean  princes,  as  it  answers  very  closely  to  the  description  of 
the  dark  subterranean  passage  which  Josephus  mentions  as  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Antigonus  by  the  guards  of  his  brother  Aristobulus,  under 
the  tragic  circumstances  detailed  by  the  historian.  This  passage  was 
called  Strato's  Tower,  and  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Baris  that 
the  sounds  from  the  vault  reached  the  ears  of  the  high-priest,  Aristo- 
bulus, who  was  lying  ill  in  the  castle.  It  was  doubtless  a  covered  way 
designed  to  connect  one  part  of  the  fortress  with  another,  for  greater 
security  in  the  case  of  siege.  A  little  beyond  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  passage,  but  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  Signor  Pierotti 
accidentally  tapped  what  appeared  to  be  a  tank  of  rotten  water,  bat  it 
continued  to  flow  on,  and  has  never  ceased,  thus  proving  itself  to  be  an 
aqueduct,  probably  part  of  that  great  work  of  King  Hezekiah,  recorded 
in  the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles  xxxii.  3,  4,  30,  and  referred  to  in  his 
eulogy  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  xlviii.  17. 

Another  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  fortrev 
Antonia  occupied  the  site  determined  by  the  subway  just  noticed,  is 
found  in  the  situation  of  the  Roman  arch,  commonly  known  as  *^  the 
Arch  of  the  £cce  Homo,"  which  spans  the  Via  Dolorosa  about  90  feet 
west  of  the  point  where  that  street  passes  over  the  subterranean  ffallerj. 
It  had  long  been  doubted  whether  the  arch  in  question  was  a  Koman 
arch.  That  doubt  has  now  been  removed  by  the  accidental  discovery 
of  the  north  side  portal  of  the  Gateway.  It  had  been  covered  for 
centuries  by  debris,  and  was  accidentally  brought  to  light  by  a  land* 
slip,  occasioned  bv  an  excavation  being  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  for 
the  foundation  of  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
'^  Filles  de  Sion."  This  portal  is  unquestionably  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, as  is  also  the  larger  arch  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  a  correspond- 
ing portal  on  the  south  side,  which  may  still  be  discovered.  Thus  the 
gateway  would  resemble  those  ancient  arches  which  are  still  found  in 
Rome,  imitations  of  which  were  not  unfrequent  in  the  provinces — which 
also  furnished  models  for  Temple  Bar  and  the  Marble  Arch  I 

Such  a  gateway  in  this  situation  could  be  nothing  else  than  the 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  fortress  Antonia,  or  the 
successor  of  that  fortress,  which  may  possibly  have  been  erected 
when  Jerusalem  was  restored  by  Hadrian,  under  the  name  of  .£lia 
Capitolina. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  house  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  occupies 
the  site  of  the  official  residence  of  the  Roman  Governor,  and  that  the 
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barracks  of  the  Turkish  troops  are  in  the  same  position  as  that  occupied 
by  the  Roman  garrisoA  at  the  era  of  the  Gospel  narrative.  Nothing 
changes  in  the  East. 

[G.  W.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING    MEETING, 

Friday,  February  27,  1863. 

The  Rev.  John  Bablow,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Lubbock,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
On  the  Ancient  Lake- Habitations  of  Switzerland. 

After  explaining  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  by  Dr. 
Keller,  of  the  Pmhlbauten,*  or  Lake-habitations  of  Switzerland  ;  and 
after  referring  to  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  Pseonians, 
who  dwelt  on  platforms  over  Lake  Prasias,  Mr.  Lubbock  proceeded 
to  state  that  the  Lake-villages  of  Switzerland  might  be  divided  into 
three  classes : — Firstly,  those  in  which  all  the  instruments  are  made 
of  ttooe  and  bone,  and  which  are  therefore  said  to  belong  to  the 
Stone  age;  secondly,  those  in  which  objects  made  of  bronze  also 
oocor,  and  which  therefore  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Bronze  age  ;  and 
thirdly,  those  in  which  implements  of  iron  have  been  discovered. 
Of  the  first  class  at  least  filly  Lake-villages  have  been  described  ;  the 
second  class  is  even  more  numerous;  but  of  the  third,  only  very 
few  are  known. 

On  the  larger  lakes  several  of  these  curious  villages  have  been 
^soorered :  thus,  on  the  Lake  of  Bienne  twenty  are  known  ;  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  about  twenty-four ;  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  more 
than  thirty ;  and  on  that  of  Neufchatel,  as  many  as  forlr-six. 

As  a  type  of  the  Pfahlbauten  belonging  to  the  Stone  age,  Mr. 
Labbock  took  the  one  at  Wauwyl,  which  is  a  small  station  on  a  flat 
plain,  on  the  railway  from  Sofingen,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne. 
Orighially  a  lake,  the  growth  of  peat  turned  it  into  a  marsh,  which  has 
now  been  drained. 

Here  and  there  a  few  piles  may  be  seen,  projecting  two  or  three 
feet  above  the  general  surface ;  and  on  examining  the  peat  at  these 
spotSy  and  compuing  them  with  its  structure  elsewhere,  it  appears  that 
when  the  plain  was  under  water,  the  natives  had  made  small  artificial 
islands,  by  heaping  together  leaves,  branches  of  trees,  and  mud,  and 

•  For  fhrther  details,  the  Memoirs  bv  Dr.  Keller  and  Prof.  Troyon,  and  the 
article  in  the  '  Natural  History  Reriew'  for  January,  1862,  mav  be  contolted ;  also 
M.  If orlot's  admirable '  Le^on  d'Ouvertare  d'nn  Conn  cur  la  haute  Antiquit^' 
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enclosing  them  by,  as  it  were,  walls  of  piles  to  prevent  them  fivm 
being  washed  away. 

Mr.  Lubbock  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  this  interesting 
spot  with  Col.  Suter,  MM.  Suter,  Morlot,  and  Fickart,  on  which 
occasion  several  ancient  implements  made  of  stone  and  bone  were 
obtained,  besides  numerous  fragments  of  pottery,  and  many  bones  of 
animals  which  had  been  used  as  food. 

The  total  list  of  objects  hitherto  found  at  Wauwyl  is  u 
follows : — 


Stone  axes,  priDcipally  of  serpeDtine   ....  28 

Small  flint  arrowheads 22 

Flint  flakes 136 

Corncrushers 13 

Rude  stones  used  as  hammers,  common  (say)    .  20  I      Not  all 

Whetstones 18   f     collected. 

Slingstones 43 


} 


In  all  about 274    articles  of  stooe. 

The  implements  of  bone  are  less  numerous ;  those  found  at 
Wauwyl,  as  elsewhere,  appear  to  fall  into  four  principal  divisions. 

Pointed  bones,  or  awls SI 

Chisel-like  bones 46 

Ribs  split  and  pointed  at  one  end 4 

Axe-handles 2 

Besides  which  are  a  few  teeth,  artificially  perforated  ;  and  one  or  two 
harpoonlike  instruments,  making  altogether  nearly  a  hundred  articles 
made  of  bone. 

There  are  also  a  few  objects  made  of  wood ;  but  these,  even  if 
originally  numerous,  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  sur- 
rounding peat,  especially  as  it  contains  so  many  branches,  and  they 
would  also  be  very  difficult  to  extract  entire.  Perhaps,  therefore,  imple- 
ments of  wood  may  have  been  much  morcT  varied  and  commoa  than 
the  collections  would  appear  to  indicate. 

It  is  impossible  to  gpve  any  numerical  statistics  about  the  pottery 
on  account  of  the  fragmentary  state  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  however 
very  rude  and  coarse,  containing  grrains  of  quartz  ;  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  potter's  wheel  was  in  use. 

We  know  nothing  as  yet  about  the  manner  in  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Wauwyl  were  clothed.  In  some  of  the  other  settlements, 
however,  which  belong  also  to  what  is  called  the  Stone  age,  although 
possibly  to  a  later  portion  of  it,  as  for  instance  in  the  Pfahlbauten  at 
Robenliausen,  on  Lake  Pfeffikon,  and  Wangen,  on  Lake  Constance, 
pieces  of  rude  stuff  made  of  flax  and  straw  have  been  found. 

Similarly,  Kobenhausen  and  Wangen  have  supplied  us  with  nu- 
merous specimens  of  wheat  and  barley,  both  as  single  grains  and  in 
the  ear,  with  pieces  of  apples  and  pears,  and  even  with  a  few  cakes 
of  bread  or  biscuit. 
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The  animal  remains  from  Wauwyl  have  been  examined  by  Professor 
lutimeyer,  of  Basle,  and  include  nearly  thirty  species,  all  belonging  to 
xtating  species,  excepting  the  Bos  primigenius  ;  and  even  this  is  per- 
*p0  represented  by  some  of  the  races  of  our  domestic  oxen. 

The  commonest  species  are  the  red  deer,  the  domestic  ox,  and  the 
oarsh  boar,  a  variety  which  is  supposed  by  Professor  Rutimeyer  to  be 
Iktinct  from  the  common  wild  boar  of  Europe,  and  which  he  considers 
o  have  been  wild  at  Wauwyl,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  domesticated 
vf  the  inhabitants  of  the  later  Pile-buildings.  Human  bones  are  very 
mre.  Indeed,  in  the  very  last  memoir  which  has  appeared  on  the  sub- 
ect,  M.  Desor  states  that  no  single  human  skeleton  has  yet  been  obtained 
Tom  any  one  of  the  numerous  Pfahlbauten  of  the  Stone  age. 

The  examination  of  the  tumuli  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  thrown 
nuch  light  upon  this  part  of  the  question.  So  far  indeed  as  Denmark 
8  concerned,  the  case  is  very  different ;  many  skeletons  have  there  been 
bund  in  the  great  chambered  tumuli,  belonging  to  the  Stone  age.  The 
Willis  are  small  and  round,  altogether  resembling  those  of  the  Lapps, 
ind  very  different  from  those  now  most  common  in  Europe,  as  well  as 
SrcHn  those  which  are  found  in  interments  of  the  Iron  age. 

Whether  the  same  was  the  case  in  Switzerland  and  Europe  gene- 
rally, still  remains  to  be  proved  ;  many  archaeologists  incline  more  or 
leas  strongly  to  the  opinion,  that  at  the  Stone  age  our  continent  was 
Dhabi  ted  by  a  race  of  men  akin  to  the  modern  Laplanders,  who  have 
n  the  south  been  replaced  by  a  superior  and  more  civilized  race.  Dr. 
iC^er,  however,  appears  to  consider  that  the  Pfahlbauten  show  a  gra- 
laal  improvement,  and  not  any  such  sudden  changes. 

There  are  also  in  the  Lake-habitations  of  Ihe  Stone  age  some  traces 
»f  commerce,  or  at  least  of  barter.  The  flint,  of  which  the  flakes  and 
UTowheadswere  formed,  must  have  come  from  a  distance,  and  the  best 
naoes  in  all  probability  were  imported  from  France.  Perhaps,  how- 
sver,  this  was  not  the  result  of  any  commerce,  properly  so  called,  but 
riaits  may  have  been  made  to  the  French  quarries,  just  as  Catlin  tells 
IS  that  the  American  tribes,  from  far  and  near,  visited  the  red  pipe- 
itone  quarry  of  Cdteau  des  Prairies. 

Some  pieces  of  Mediterranean  coral  have  been  found  at  Concise, 
md  of  Baltic  amber  at  Meilen.  But  as  both  these  settlements  appear 
o  have  belonged  to  the  transitional  period,  between  the  stone  and  the 
tnxnise,  we  must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  them. 

But  the  most  important  fact  of  this  nature  is  the  presence  of 
IZOT  made  from  nephrite.  This  rock  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  Alps, 
>r  indeed  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Swiss  naturalists  infer  that  it  must 
tiave  been  introduced  from  the  East.  Even  if,  however,  this  should 
wentoally  turn  out  to  be  correct,  it  would  not  be  a  conclusive  proof  of 
scNDmerce  properly  so  called,  as  the  nephrite  might  have  passed  from 
band  to  hand  and  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  a  sort  of  barter.  Other  facts 
[>f  a  similar  tendency  are  on  record.  Thus  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis 
tell  us  (p.  306)  that  in  the  tumuli  of  the  Mississippi  valley  we  find  "  side 
by  side,  in  the  same  mounds,  native  copper  from  Lake  Superior,  mica 
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from  the  Alleghanies,  shells  from  the  Galf,  and  obsidian  (perfaiqit  por- 
phyry )  from  Mexico."  Good  representations  of  the  seaoow,  or  nianateef 
are  found  a  thousand  miles  from  the  shores  inhabited  by  that  animal, 
and  shells  of  the  large  tropical  Pyrula  Perversa  are  found  in  the  tumuli, 
round  the  great  lakes,  two  thousand  miles  from  home. 

The  Pfahlbauten  at  the  Pont  de  Thiele,  between  the  Lakes  of 
Bienne  and  Neufchatel,  those  at  Lake  Moosseedorf  and  at  Lake 
Pfeffikon,  in  fact  most  of  those  situated  on  small  lakes  or  lagoont,  are 
more  or  less  grown  over  with  peat.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  large  hkm 
no  peat  grows.  At  the  entrance  of  the  rivers,  indeed,  much  mod  k 
of  course  accumulated ;  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  once  no  doobt 
extended  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  But 
the  gravel  and  mud  brought  down  by  that  river  are,  as  every  one  knows, 
soon  deposited,  and  the  water  of  the  lake  is  elsewhere  beautifully 
clear  and  pure. 

The  laJce  itself  is  very  deep,  in  parts  as  much  as  980  feet,  and  the 
banks  are  generally  steep  ;  but  round  the  margin  there  is  in  most  plaees 
a  fringe  of  shallow  water,  due  probably  to  the  erosive  action  of  the 
waves,  and  known  to  the  fishermen  as  the  '^  blancfond,"  became  the 
lake  is  there  of  a  pale  greyish  hue  when  contrasted  with  the  bright 
blue  of  the  central,  deeper  water. 

It  is  on  this  '*  blancfond,"  and  at  depths  of  sometimes  as  much  ai 
fifteen  feet,  that  the  Pfahlbauten  were  generally  constructed. 

All  that  can  now  be  seen  are  the  tops  of  the  piles,  which  prqjeet 
but  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  their  upper  parts  having  been 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

They  are  but  seen  in  winter,  when  the  water  is  both  lower  and 
clearer ;  but  even  in  summer  they  are  quite  visible,  if  the  water  is  still, 
and  may  even  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  Mr.  Lubbock 
had  visited  several  of  the  settlements  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  had 
himself  obtained  bits  of  pottery,  &c  ,  from  them. 

Dwellings  thus  built  over  the  water  would  not  only  protect  their 
inhabitants  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  but  would  also  serve  as 
fortifications ;  still,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  security  thus  givoi 
would  amply  compensate  for  much  extra  labour,  it  still  remains 
difficult  to  understand  in  what  manner  the  piles  were  driven  into  it 

In  many  cases  indeed  settlements  of  the  Stone  age  are  characteriied 
by  what  are  called  ^*  Steinbergs,''  that  is  to  say,  artificial  heaps  of 
stones,  &c.,  evidently  brought  by  the  natives  to  serve  as  a  support  to 
the  piles.  In  fact,  they  found  it  easier  to  raise  the  bottom  round  the 
piles,  than  to  drive  the  piles  into  the  bottom. 

Turning  then  to  the  Pfahlbauten  belonging  to  the  Bronze  age,  Mr. 
Lubbock  described  the  one  at  Nidau  on  the  ^ke  of  Bienne,  whence  a 
very  large  and  interesting  collection  has  been  obtained  by  Col.  Schwab. 
As  a  considerable  number  of  objects  made  of  stone  have  been  found 
here,  it  is  possible  that  this  place  was  inhabited  during  the  Stone  age. 
It  is,  however,  characterized  by  the  great  number  of  weapons,  io- 
strumenU,  and  ornaments  made  of  bronze,  such  as  axes,  lances,  sickles, 
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Bsb-booki,  Imieeleta,  hairpins,  earrings,  &c,  which  are  altogether  nearly 
2000  in  number. 

These  ol:9ect8  were  all  cast,  and  the  skill  displayed  in  their  manu- 
GMlure,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  oroamentation,  showa 
a  considerable  development  of  art. 

Thte  disooFery  of  a  bar  of  tin  at  Elstavayer,  and  at  Morges  of  a 
Mould  for  casting  celts,  proved  that  some  at  least  of  these  objects  w&e 
Bade  in  Switaerland,  while  CTidenoe  of  a  similar  nature  shows  that 
other  countries  in  Europe,  as,  for  instance,  Denmark,  England,  and 
bvland,  had  also  their  own  foundries. 

Tlie  similarity  of  form  and  ornamentation  appears  to  indicate  some 
MMBmunication  between  different  parts  of  Europe ;  thus,  one  of  the 
nrords  Ibund  in  Switzerland  is  almost  exactly  like  a  specimen  disco- 
rered  in  Denmark.  But  as  Cornwall  and  Saxony  are  the  only  known 
European  sources  of  tin,  the  mere  presence  of  bronze  is  in  itself  a  suf- 
kaeot  eridetioe  not  only  of  metallurgical  skill,  but  also  of  commerce. 

With  this  immense  number  of  objects  in  bronze  discov^^  at 
(ndau,  Uiree  articles  of  iron  have  been  discovered.  This  is  not  suffi- 
sient  evidence  that  the  village  was  occupied  during  the  Irou  age. 
Indeed,  the  pile-dwellings  seem  at  this  period  to  have  greatly 
iiiinished,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  dwellings  built  on  Isuid. 

Thej  were  not,  however,  altogether  abandoned.  The  most  re- 
narfcable  lake-dwelling  of  the  Iron  age,  is  that  at  T^e,  in  the  Lake  of 
Nenfehatel,  whenoe  many  objects  in  iron  have  been  obtained.  The 
■ost  characteristic  are  large  swords,  which  are  in  form  and  ornamen- 
tation entirely  different  both  from  those  of  the  Bronze  ago,  and  from 
those  used  by  the  Romans. 

Here  we  meet  also  with  baked  pottery,  of  that  kind  generally 
mown  as  Roman.  Professor  Desor,  however,  considers  that  both  the 
Romans  and  the  tribes  living  north  of  the  Alps  obtained  a  knowledge 
>f  this  art  at  a  very  early  period,  and  perhaps  from  the  Etruscans,  by 
rhom  it  was  certainly  brought  to  great  perfection. 

Swords,  and  other  objects  like  those  of  the  T«$ne,  have  been  found 
m  a  field  oif  battle  at  a  [^ace  called  the  Tiefenau,  near  Berne,  with 
Sanliah  coins.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  probably  be  far  wrong  if  we 
msider  that  the  T6ne  was  a  village  of  the  Helvetians,  occupied  at  a 
leriod  beibre,  but  probably  not  many  hundred  years  before,  the  great 
miptioo  of  the  Romans  into  Northern  Ekirope. 

Mr.  Lubbock  then  referred  to  the  statement  by  llesiod,  that  there 
fas  a  time  when  men  worked  in  bronze,  and  were  ignorant  of  iron ; 
ind  to  the  still  more  valuable  evidence  of  Homer,  who,  though 
koquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  represented  bronze  as  the  common 
naterial  of  arms,  instruments,  and  vessels  of  various  sorts.  Though 
nofiriDed  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  these  statements 
rere,  however,  regarded  by  many  archseologists  as  poetical  myths ; 
Old  though  the  scientific  classification  proposed  by  the  Scandinavian 
ichcologists  was  gradually  gaining  ground,  it  could  not  be  said  to  be 
mivemlly  adopted. 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  37.)  D 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  these  three  ages  are  to  be 
regarded  as  states  of  civilization  rather  than  as  actual  chronologicil 
horizons.  Western  Europe  seems  to  have  passed  from  an  age  of  stone 
to  one  of  bronze  ;  many  nations  have  (thanks  to  commerce)  risen  at 
once  from  stone  to  iron.  Again,  while  the  inliabitants  of  Soutbem 
Europe  were  already  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  3000  years  ago, 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  the  Mexicans  were  in  an  age 
of  bronze,  the  Northern  American  Indians  in  one  of  copper,  while  many 
savage  tribes  are  only  in  the  Stone  age  even  now. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  stone  instruments  were 
altogether  abandoned  as  soon  as  metal  was  introduced.  For  some  par- 
poses  stone  was  as  good  as  bronze,  or  even  iron.  In  religious  cere- 
monies, also,  many  nations  appear  to  have  had  a  prejudice  against  the 
introduction  of  a  new  substance.  Thus  the  Egyptians  used  stone  knives 
in  opening  bodies  which  were  to  be  embalmed.  The  Jews  seem  to 
have  performed  the  act  of  circumcision  in  the  same  manner ;  as  we 
read  in  Exodus,  that  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  took  a  sharp  stooe 
for  that  purpose.  The  Mexicans,  again,  are  stated  to  have  used  obsidian 
knives  in  the  sacrifices  to  their  idols. 

No  doubt,  also,  metal  was  at  first  very  precious,  and  was  more  or 
less  confined  to  the  rich.  There  is  also  plenty  of  evidence  derived 
from  the  tumuli  of  the  coexistence  of  stone  and  bronze  implements. 

Again,  there  must  have  been  a  period  of  transition  between  the 
Bronze  and  Iron  ages.  Soon,  however,  it  would  be  found  that  for 
certain  purposes  iron  had  an  overwhelming  advantage  over  bronze. 
Thus  when  the  two  metals  are  found  together,  all  cutting  edges,  aD 
swords,  knives,  &c.,  are  formed  of  iron,  while  ornaments  are  made  of 
bronze.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  advantage  of  iron  as  a  weapon  that 
we  have  but  little  evidence  of  the  two  metals  having  been  used 
simultaneously  for  this  purpose. 

As  long,  however,  as  these  conclusions  rested  on  the  evidenes 
derived  from  tumuli,  many  objections  might  be  raised  to  them 

Much  more  satisfactory  is  that  obtained  from  the  kjokkenmoddingt 
of  Denmark.  These  dust-heaps  of  ancient  times,  though  they  teem 
with  flint  implements,  have  not  yet  yielded  any  trace  of  metals,  and  it 
is  even  questionable  whether  the  more  skilfully  made  stone  implemeoti 
are  found  in  them. 

They  tell,  therefore,  only  one  part  of  the  story  ;  while  the  P&hl- 
bauten  of  Switzerland,  which  are,  in  fact,  subaqueous  kjokkenmoddings, 
illustrate  not  only  the  later  Stone  age,  but  also  that  of  BroDxe,  and, 
though  but  partially,  that  of  Iron. 

Being  strongly  persuaded  that  the  value  of  the  evidence  derived 
from  the  Swiss  lakes  was  much  enhanced  by  the  great  number  of 
objects  which  had  been  found,  Mr.  Lubbock  had  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity of  counting  the  axes,  ^c,  obtained  at  each  locality.  In  the 
following  table,  he  has  brought  together  the  results,  so  fiir  at  least  as 
regard  six  of  the  Pfahlbauten. 
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He  does  not  give  this  table  as  strictly  correct^  the  smaller  nomben 
indeed,  are,  he  believes,  accurate,  but  the  larger  ones  might  doubtlev 
be  increased.  For  instance,  in  several  places  the  simple  flint-flakei, 
heavy  whetstones,  and  irregular  hammers  were  not  all  collected; 
again,  in  many  cases  no  account  had  been  kept  of  common  objecif 
which  had  been  given  away.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  table, 
striking  as  it  is,  is  less  so  than  a  more  accurate  one  would  have 
been. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Moosseedorf  and  Nidaa  are 
within  fifteen  miles  of  one  another,  and  that  the  Pont  de  Thide  and 
Nidau  are  on  the  borders  of  the  same  lake. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  bronze  that  the 
Pfahlbauten  differ  from  one  another ;  there  are  many  other  indicationt 
of  progress.  We  cannot  expect  to  find  much  evidence  of  this  in 
the  implements  of  bone  or  stone,  because  they  were  gradually  re> 
placed  by  bronze ;  but,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  better  fonnt 
of  stone  axe,  and  those  which  are  perforated,  are  very  rare,  or 
altogether  absent  in  the  stone  age,  none  having  been  found  at  the 
Pont  de  Thiele,  at  Moosseedorf,  or  at  Wauwyl,  and  only  two  tt 
Wangen. 

Again,  it  is  not  only  by  the  mere  presence  of  bronze,  but  by  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  articles  made  out  of  it,  that  we  are  so  mach 
struck.  In  a  collection  of  articles  made  at  any  of  the  stone  age  set- 
tlements, one  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  uniformity  which  prevails. 
The  wants  of  the  artificers  seem  to  have  been  few  and  simple.  In  the 
Bronze  age  all  this  is  altered.  We  find  not  only,  as  before,  axes, 
arrows,  and  knives,  but  in  addition  swords,  lances,  sickles,  earringi, 
bracelets,  pins,  rinss,  and  a  vliriety  of  other  articles.  Moreov^,  it  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact,  especially  when  we  consider  the  great,  I  might 
say  the  immense  number  of  bronze  celts  which  are  found,  that  soaroely 
two  of  them  have  been  cast  in  the  same  mould. 

Th^  pottery  again  tells  the  same  tale.  There  is  no  evidence  tbit 
the  potter's  wheel  was  known  to  the  men  of  the  Stone  age,  while  there 
is  proof  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  Bronze  age.  Again,  the  materidi 
of  which  the  Stone  age  pottery  is  composed  are  very  rough,  and  oontaii 
large  grains  of  quartz,  while  that  of  the  Bronze  age  is  mudi  more 
carefufly  prepared.  The  ornaments  of  the  two  periods  show  also  t 
great  contrast.  In  the  Stone  age  they  consist  of  impressions  midsliy 
die  nail,  or  the  finger,  and  sometimes  by  a  cord  twisted  roaod  thl 
soft  clay.  The  lines  are  all  straight,  or  if  curved  are  very  iirecolsry 
and  badly  drawn.  In  the  Bronze  age  all  the  patterns  present  m  thl 
Stone  age  are  continued,  but  in  addition  we  find  circles  and  spbili; 
while  imitations  of  animals  and  plants  are  characteristic  of  the  Ins 
age. 

Here  again  is  a  table  abstracted  from  n  larger  one  given  by  P»» 
fesrtor  Rutimeyer  : — 1,  represents  a  single  individual ;  2,  several  idl* 
vidualH ;  3,  denotes  the  sp^es  which  are  common  ;  4,  those  which 
are  very  common  ;  and  5,  those  which  are  present  in  great 
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A  gUmce  at  the  table  will  show  that  wild  animals  preponderate  in  the 
Stone  age  of  Pfiihlbauten  at  Moosseedorf  and  Wauwyl,  tame  ones  at 
the  Bronze  age  settlement  of  Nidau. 


Waawyl. 


Mooesee- 
dorf. 


Nidau. 


Wild  Animals. 
The  Brown  Bear  •  .  . 
Badger  .... 
Marten  •  •  •  • 
Pine  Marten  .  •  • 
Polecat      .... 

Wolf 

Fox  •  •  •  •  • 
Wild  Gat  ...  . 
Beater       .     •     •     • 

Elk 

Urns 

BiKn 

Stag 

Roe  Deer  .... 


Wild  Boar* 
ManhBoar 


Domestic  Animals. 
Domettie  Boar    .     .     . 

HOCM 

Ox 

Goat 

Sheep  •     

Dog 


?! 
2 
5 
2 
1 
2 

15 


?! 
5 
2 
2 
3 

14 


3 
3 
6 
3 

4 
3 

21 


Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  distinction  between  the  ages  of  stone 
and  bronze  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mere  presence  of  metal. 
Some  may  consider  that  the  evidence  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  justify  any 
eondusion.  Still  the  nature  and  execution  of  the  ornaments — the 
manufiicture  of  the  pottery,  the  presence  of  the  potter's  wheel,  the 
ffreater  variety  of  requirements  as  evidenced  by  the  greater  variety  of 
mplements,  the  indications  of  more  advanced  husbandry,  the  diminu- 
tion of  wild  animals  and  the  increase  of  tame  ones— -all  indicate  a 
higher  civilization  for  the  inhabitants  of  Morges  and  Nidau,  than  for 
those  of  Moosseedorf  and  Wauwyl. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out,  in  a  few  words,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  earlier  stone,  or  drift  period.  The  stone  hatchets  of  this 
age  are  invariablv  left  rough,  not  one  out  of  several  thousands  which 
have  DOW  been  discovered  showing  any  trace  of  being  polished ;  while 
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those  of  the  second  stone  period,  that  to  which  the  Swiss  Lake^hahi- 
tations  belong,  are  as  invariably  ground.  Secondly,  the  gretJbtr  anti- 
quity of  the  drift  hatchets  is  indicated  by  the  position  in  which  they 
are  found ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  remains  of  extinct  mammmlia,  toch  ti 
the  mammoth  and  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros,  with  which  thej  are 
found. 

Thus  then  we  can  break  up  the  history  of  the  human  race  in  Europe 
into  four  more  or  less  well-marked  periods.  First,  the  Drift  or  Mammoth 
period  ;  secondly,  the  later  Stone  age,  to  which  the  Danish  Kjokken- 
moddings  and  some  of  the  Swiss  rfahlbauten  belong;  thirdly,  the 
Bronze  age ;  and  fourthly,  the  Iron  age.  These  four  ages  will  aoabt- 
less  ere  long  be  again  themselves  subdivided.  Already  we  may  distia- 
guisli  between  a  first  and  a  second  Iron  age  ;  and  the  ^dkkenmdddingi 
certainly  indicate  a  less  advanced  civilization  than  that  represented  £^ 
the  Pfahlbauten.  This,  however,  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by 
their  geographical  position. 

There  are  two  cases  in  which,  by  comparing  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  Roman  period  with  those  which  have  occnrrcd 
since  the  later  Stone  age,  an  approximate  date  (of  from  5000  to  7000 
years)  has  been  obtained  for  the  latter.  In  both  these  cases  the  speaker, 
having  been  over  (he  ground,  could  find  no  flaw  in  the  argument.  Such 
calculations  are,  however,  very  uncertain  ;  but  if  they  are  confirmed  by 
similar  ones  made  elsewhere,  they  may  eventually  lead  us  to  aomethiog 
Uke  a  correct  chronology. 

Mr.  Lubbock  then  concluded  as  follows : — 

*^  History,  indeed,  will  not  help  us  in  our  difRculty.  The  record  of 
a  nation's  life  could  not  be  written  until  the  discovery  of  letters, 
themselves  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  human  genius. 
No  trace  of  them  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Bronze  age ;  but  even 
assuming,  which  is  not  impossible,  that  writing  was  then  discovered, 
still  this  carries  us  back  but  a  single  step,  and  it  is  evidently  as  im- 
possible for  a  nation  to  record  its  own  origin  and  the  commencement  of 
its  civilization,  as  it  would  be  for  any  of  us  to  describe  from  reooUee- 
tion  his  own  birth  and  infancy. 

"  Have  we,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  give  up  the  past  aa  bopdcs? 
Is  Stonehenge,  for  instance,  never  to  be  an3rthing  more  to  ua  than  aa 
object  of  ignorant  admiration,  and  is  it  destined  eventually,  aa  it  would 
then  perhaps  deserve,  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  advancing  wave  of 
cultivation?  Must  we,  in  the  eloquent  words  of  Palgrave,  'Gire  it 
up,  that  speecliless  past ;  whether  fact  or  chronology,  doctrine  or 
mythology  ;  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  ;  at  Thebes 
or  Palenque,  on  Lycian  shore  or  Salisbury  Plain :  lost  is  lost ;  gone  is 
gone  for  ever.' 

*'  Surely  this  is  not  so.  If,  as  is  becoming  more  and  more  probable, 
the  law  of  causation  has  held  good  throughout  the  history  of  oar 
world,  if  nature  has  remained  the  same,  and  the  present  has  always 
been  Uie  natural  consequence  of  the  past,  then  it  follows  that  the  past 
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hat  already  written  its  own  history  on  the  present,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  reoord  is  a  question  not  of  possibility,  but  of  time  and 
parse  verancei. 

^  But  for  the  present,  we  most  content  ourselyes  with  much  humbler 
resolta.  It  u  much  if  the  clouds  of  ignorance  are  in  places  clearing 
away ;  if  tiom  the  summit  which  we  occupy  we  can  catch  occasiontd 
glimpses  of  the  distant  past  far  away  beneath  our  feet. 

**  So  fcr  as  these  Lake-habitations  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  one 
dxMt  hour  would  permit,  I  have  endeavoured  to  gpve  you  a  faithful 
aocoont  of  the  discoveries  already  made,  and  in  doing  so  have  confined 
myself  almost  entirely  to  a  simple  statement  of  facts;  fearing,  lest 
periiaps  imagination,  tempted  by  opportunity,  might  lead  us  away  from 
truth.  For  imagination  is  a  bad  master,  though  a  good  servant ;  and 
yet  it  is  almost  as  necessary  to  progress  in  science  and  the  arts  as  heat 
IS  to  life. 

*^  From  the  stamped  bricks  of  Assyria  to  the  modem  printing-press 
seems  but  a  step  ;  and  yet  mankind  hovered  on  the  brink  of  discovery 
for  more  than  8000  jean.  So  again  the  piles  in  the  Swiss  lakes  had 
long  been  known,  objects  of  antiquity  had  even  been  found  among  them  ; 
yet  these  were  in  themselves  but  barren  observations,  and  have  might 
so  remained  until  now,  if  the  genius  of  Dr.  Keller  had  not  supplied  the 
spark  which  kindled  the  dead  £sicts  into  a  living  science. 

^  And  yet  science  is  considered  by  many,  perhaps  by  most  of  us,  as 
hard,  dry,  and  unpoetical.  If  the  absolute  necessity  of  teaching  in  our 
schools  some  few  of  the  discoveries  made  in  the  last  1800  years,  is  day 
by  day  more  generally  recognized,  still  it  is  rather  regarded  as  an  evil, 
than  welcomed  as  a  blessing,  firom  the  fear  lest,  in  developing  the 
memory,  we  might  tend  perhaps  to  cramp  the  imagination.  Yet  science 
is  not  only  truer,  but  more  sublime  than  mythology ;  grander  than 
the  disreputable  deities  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  old  fairy  tales  of 
Europe. 

**  Poets  have  invented  no  monsters  more  wonderful  than  those  which 
geology  has  revealed  to  us.  The  laws  of  nature  are  more  powerful  and 
more  subtle  than  any  of  the  genii  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights ' ;  and  the 
philosopher  who  can  place  himself  in  harmony  with  nature,  and  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunities  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  need  envy 
neither  Merlin  his  magic,  nor  Aladdin  his  lamp. 

**Can  anything  be  more  magnificent  than  the  last  triumph  of 
diemistry,  when,  not  content  with  the  conquest  of  this  world,  she  soars 
into  the  heavens,  and  by  means  of  his  own  light,  analyzes  the  sun 
himself?  Or  turning  once  more  finally,  and  but  for  a  moment,  to  our 
imn»ediate  subject,  surely  his  imagination  must  be  dead  indeed  who 
feels  no  emotion  at  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient  and  long-forgotten 
people,  after  slumbering  for  centuries  in  the  grave  of  oblivion,  rising 
tbns,  as  it  were,  to  take  once  more  that  place  which  properly  belongs  to 
it  in  the  history  of  the  human  race." 

[I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  acknowledge  the  great 
coortesy  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Keller,  Prof.  Desor,  (^1.  Schwab^ 
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MM.  Forel,  Ullmann,  and  Rochat,  and  indeed  firom  all  the  Swi« 
archaeologists.  Col.  Suter  and  M.  GillitSron  also  most  kindly  mre  me 
an  opportnnity  of  examining  for  myself  the  Lake-dwellings  at  Waawyl 
and  the  Pont  de  Thiele,  which  they  have  respectively  so  well  studied. 
But  to  M.  Morlot  my  thanks  are  chiefly  due,  for  having  devoted  to 
me  a  month  of  his  valuable  time,  and  for  other  acts  of  kindnesi  too 
numerous  to  be  specially  mentioned.] 

*^'  [J.L.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  March  2,  1863. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-Presideot, 

in  the  Chair. 


Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Blunt, 

Col.  Craven  Hildesley  Dickens, 

Frederick  William  Gingell,  Esq. 

Ernest  Hart,  Esq. 

William  Hartree,  Esq. 

John  Hogg,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 

William  Wood  Ilumphry,  Esq. 

William  Edward  Kilbum,  Esq. 


Henry  Lunson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Leckie,  M.D. 
James  Lees,  Esq. 
William  M'Keand,  Esq. 
Abraham  Pope,  Esq. 
John  Rivington,  Esq. 
John  Rutherford  Russell,  M.D. 
John  Benjamin  Smith,  Esq.  M.P. 
George  S.  Trower  Esq. 


were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  PiufiSENTS  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

VROM 

StcrHary  qf  State  for  /lufia—Kig-Veda  Sanhiti:   the   Saored  Hymns  of  the 

Brehmans.    Edited  bv  Max  Muller.    Vol.  IV.    4to.     1863. 
Geological  Survey  {through   Sir  R,  /.  iftfrcAuon)— Mineiml  Statistics.    1860-61. 

Memoirs.    Six  Parts.    1859-62.    8to. 
French  GovemmeiU  {through  M.G,  Roulaud,  Mimeter  of  Public  Ituttruction) — Doen- 
ments  Inedits  sur  rHistoire  de  France : — 
Le  Mist^re  da  Si^ge  d'Orl^ns.    Ed.  F.  Gaessard  et  E.  D.  Certain.    4to. 

1862. 
M^moires  de  N.  J.  Foacaah.    Ed.  F.  Baadry.    4to.    1868. 
N^ffociations    de    la   France    avec    la   Toscane.      Ed.   A.   Desjardlns^ 

Tome  11.    4to.     1861. 
Journal    d'Olivier    Lefevre   D*Ormesson.    Ed.  M.  Chemel.     Tome  IL 

(1661-72.)     4to.     1861. 
Lettres,  &c.  da  Cardinal  de  Richeliea.  Ed.  M.  Avenel.  Tome  IV.  4to.  1861. 
Monographie  de  la  Cath^drale  de  Cbartres.  Adas :  7*  Livraison.  4 to.  1861. 
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Aamietm  PkOmMeai  SocuCy— ProoeediDgi,  Na  68.    8to.    1862. 

AmatU  Soei^  9f  Baml-^aanal^  No.  286.    8to.     1 862. 

Atirmemieai  SbcMCy,  )2o«a<— Monthly  Notices,  Jan.  1863.    8vo. 

Bmi^  Am.  and  Beo.  &  If.i?./.— PApen  read  on  the  Ninth  Anmyemry  of  the 

8oath«ni  Conntiet  Adnlt  Bdocatiai  Society.    (K  89)    8to.    1862. 
B^kiakMttaorolcgicaiSocuitf-^BepoTifor  1861.    8yo. 

Proeeedingi,  1862.  Not.  I,  2,  3,  4.  8to. 
Oemieal  Soeutg^Joanml,  1863.  Na  1.  8vo. 
£lKiar»—Aitinui  for  February,  1863.    4to. 

AtheiMWun  fbr  Febmafr,  1863.    4to. 

Chemicml  News  fbr  Febmary,  1863.    4to. 

&igi]ieer  for  F^ymarjr,  1863.    foL 

Jovnai  of  Gaa-U^ting  for  Febmary,  1 863.    4to. 

Ifeehaniea'  Magaiine  for  February,  1863.    8to. 

Medical  Greolar  for  February,  1863.    8to. 

Praetieal  Mechanics'  Journal  for  February,  1863.    4to. 

Technologist  for  Febmarr,  1863.    8vo. 
BnmkUMlmHtmUqfPemuyiottma-^onrndl,  No.  445.    8to.    1863. 
Omiamkieal  Soeitly,  /^oyol— Proceedings,  Vol.  VII.    Na  1.    8vo.    1863. 
GmUgual  &CMhr--Qaarterly  Joamal,  Na  73.    8vo.    1863. 
Omdam^  AUmAr,  Eaq.  {ike  Authory^Oa  Ldghthooses,  LightBhips,  Buoys,  and 

BeacQoa.    (L 13)    8yo.     1863. 
BtrtiewUmnl  Soeuiy,  JUyal-'^noeedma,  \B63.    No.  2.    8vo. 
JabiomowMtcke  OetdUcktrfU  Xetp^w-PreisschrifVen.    XI.    4to.     1863. 
Ntwiam,  M€a$n.—hoai<m  Journal  (New  Series)  for  February,  1863.    8to. 
PtUrmtam^  A.  Eaq,  {the  JBitfor)— Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geognphie.    No.  I.    4to.    1863. 
Pkaiearapkie  SocicCy— Journal,  No.  130.    8to.     1863. 
jeMof&CMCyq^'/^NMiM— Proceeding  No.  53.    8yo.     1862. 
SUiimam,  Prcfumt — American  Journal  of  Science,  &c.  for  January  1863.    8vo. 
T$mAall^  Prifeuar  /.  F^.S,  M,R.I,  {the  ^v/Aor)— Heat conridered  as  a  mode  of 
Modon :   beii^  a  Course  of  Twelve  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  1862.    16to.     1863. 
Owiiti  Service  InttUwtimj  J2oya/— Journal,  No.  24.    8to.     1862. 
WaUbrd,  W.  S.  Etq.  1IJ2./.— La  Bfanere  de  Tenere  Parlement  (in  French.)    Ed. 

.   by  T.  D.  Hardy.  [Bound  with  *•  Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum."]  Sva   1862. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  6,  1863. 

Sib  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-Prerident, 

in  the  Chair. 

William  Allen  Milleb,  M.D.  Treasurer  R.8. 

On  the  Photographic  TVansparency  of  Bodies^  and  on  the  Photo* 
graphic  Spectra  of  the  Elementary  Bodies. 

Afteb  a  few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  triple  nature  of  the  foroe, 
calorific,  lumitioiu,  and  chemical,  associated  together  in  the  radiatioo 
which  emanates  from  luminous  sources,  the  speaker  stated  his  inten- 
tion of  limiting  himself  in  great  measure  to  some  recent  investigatioos 
upon  the  chemical  rays.* 

It  is  well  known  that  bodies  which  are  transparent  to  light  are  not 
equally  so  to  radiant  heat.  Glass,  for  example,  which  to  the  eye  is 
perfectly  transparent  and  limpid,  arrests  a  large  portion  of  the  rays^f 
heat  emitted  by  bodies  which  are  not  sufficiently  hot  to  become 
luminous.  Pure  rock-salt,  on  the  other  hand,  transmits  rays  of  both 
light  and  heat  from  all  sources  freely.  In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of 
rays  which  produce  chemical  action,  corresponding  effects  have  been 
observed ;  glass  absorbing  many  of  the  chemical  rays,  whilst  quarti 
transmits  such  rays  freely. 

The  chemical  rays  emitted  by  luminous  objects  vary  greatly  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality,  some  sources  of  light  emitting  rays  of  much 
higher  refrangibility  than  others.  Thus,  the  flame  of  ordinary  coal- 
gas  burned  in  admixture  with  air,  so  as  to  produce  the  blue  light  of  a 
smokeless  gas  flame,  gives  out  scarcely  any  rays  capable  of  affecting 
an  ordinary  photographic  plate ;  whilst  the  same  amount  of  gas,  burned 


*  The  expressions  here  employed  are  simply  used  as  descriptive  of  the  efTeets 
ordinarily  produced  by  the  differeDt  portions  of  the  roectrum,  not  as  nrrriwrilji 
implying  that  the  rays  which  prodace  the  effects  or  heat,  light,  and  chemical 
action  respectively  are  essentially  different,  except  in  the  numher  and  freqaeocy 
of  the  vibrations  by  which  they  are  produced,  the  most  refrangible  rays  being 
produced  by  the  shortest  and  most  frequent  vibrations. 
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in  the  ordinary  manner  for  illumination,  emits  a  very  decided  though 
limited  amount  of  rays  capable  of  producing  chemical  action.  The 
rays  emanating  from  the  intensely  hot  jet  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame, 
are  nearly  without  action  upon  a  sensitive  surface  of  collodion  ;  whilst  if 
thrown  upon  a  ball  of  lime,  the  light  then  emitted  contains  as  large  a 
proportion  of  chemical  rays  as  the  solar  light,  and  of  very  nearly  the 
•ame  refrangibility.  But  the  most  remarkable  source  of  the  chemical 
rays  is  afforded  by  the  light  of  the  electric  spark  or  of  the  voltaic  arc, 
the  chemical  spectrum  of  which  is  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the 
chemical  spectrum  obtainable  from  the  sun  itself. 

1.  Photographic  Tramparency  of  various  Media. — Amongst  the 
methods  of  testing  the  extent  of  chemical  action  of  any  given  radiant 
■ource,  the  most  convenient  is  that  which  is  dependent  upon  the 
extent  of  photographic  effect  exerted  upon  a  surface  of  collodion  coated 
with  iodide  of  silver,  on  which  the  spectrum  is  allowed  to  fall. 

In  no  case  does  it  appear  that  any  non-luminous  source  can  emit 
diemical  rays  of  sufficient  intensity  to  traverse  ordinary  refracting 
media  ;  and  amongst  the  rays  given  off  by  various  luminous  objects,  it 
is  found  that  the  chemical  effects  upon  the  collodion  plate  are  not  per- 
ceptible in  those  portions  upon  which  the  first  three-fourths  of  the 
risible  spectnira  has  fallen,  but  they  commence  powerfully  in  the  last 
fourth;  and  in  the  case  of  the  electric  spark  are  prolong^ed  to  an  extent 
equal  to  between  four  and  five  times  the  length  of  the  visible  portion. 

A  diagram  exhibiting  the  relative  lengths  of  the  visible  solar  spec- 
Imm,  and  the  photographic  n)ectrum  obtained  from  the  electric  spark 
between  silver  points,  showea  this  fact  in  a  striking  manner. 

It  was  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  spectrum,  that  many 
4Moiirle»  substances  besides  glass  exert  an  absorptive  action  upon  some 
of  these  chemical  rays ;  but  the  subject  had  not  hitlierto  received  that 
careful  experimental  examination  which  its  importance  seems  to  war- 
rant. Exact  knowledge  upon  these  points  became  requisite  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  upon  the  photographic  spectra  of  the  metals  in 
whidi  the  speaker  was  engaged. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  inquiries  it  was  a  desideratum  to  pro- 
care  some  substance  which  should  possess  a  higher  dispersive  power 
than  quartz,  and  which,  whilst  avoiding  the  double  refraction  of  quartz, 
should  yet  allow  the  free  passage  of  the  chemical  rays.  The  speaker 
was  hence  led  to  try  a  variety  of  substances  which,  owing  to  their  trans- 
parency to  light,  might  reasonably  be  hoped  to  possess  chemical  trans- 
parency also. 

The  inquiry  soon  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  originally  pro- 
poaed,  and  ultimately  embraced  a  large  number  of  bodies  in  the  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  conditions. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  detail  the  results  obtained,  the 
speaker  alluded  to  the  discovery  of  Professor  Stokes,  that  many  bodies 
exist  which,  when  placed  in  the  invisible  extra- violet,  or  more  refran- 
gible portion  of  the  spectrum,  exhibit  the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing 
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the  rays  of  thb  portion,  and  radiating  them  forth  again  in  m  yiaible 
form.  Bodies  which  possess  this  power  Mr.  Stokes  termed /^tforeseeiil. 
Now  the  chemical  rays  are  exactly  those  which  occasion  fluoresoence 
most  powerfully.  The  light  thus  rendered  visible  is,  however,  very 
feeble,  compared  with  that  of  the  ordinary  luminous  portions ;  yet  it 
may  be  rendered  distinctly  visible  to  those  who  are  sufficiently  near  by 
allowing  this  chemically  active  portion  of  the  spectrum  to  fidl  upon  a 
screen  consisting  of  some  fluorescent  substance,  such  as  one  of  the  nlti 
of  uranium,  or  a  solution  of  aesculin,  which  latter  was  the  "wt^riil 
employed  on  the  present  occasion. 

Returning  then  to  the  course  of  his  own  experiments,  the  speaker 
stated  that  dthough  he  had  found  in  rock-salt,  fluor-spar,  water,  and 
some  few  other  substances,  compounds  which  were  almost  as  diactime^ 
or  chemically  transparent  as  quartz,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  finding 
anything  which  could  be  advantageously  substituted  for  quartz  in  the 
preparation  of  the  prisms  and  lenses  required  in  the  investigations  in 
which  he  was  engaged. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  results  upon  the  photographic  trans- 
parency of  bodies  which  had  been  observed  by  the  speaJier  in  his  re- 
searches, were  the  following  : — 

1.  Colourless  solids  which  are  equally  transparent  to  the  visible 
rays,  vary  greatly  in  permeability  to  the  chemical  rays. 

2.  Bodies  which  are  photographically  transparent  in  the  solid  form, 
preserve  their  transparency  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  gaseous  states. 

3.  Colourless  transparent  solids  which  absorb  the  photographic  rays, 
preserve  their  absorptive  action  with  greater  or  less  intensity  both  in 
the  liquid  and  in  the  gaseous  states. 

4.  Pure  water  is  photographically  transparent,  so  that  ma% 
compounds  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  sufficiently 
transparent  for  experiments,  may  be  subjected  to  trial  in  solution  in 
water. 

The  mode  in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

The  source  of  light  employed  was  the  electric  spark  obtained 
between  two  metallic  wires,  generally  of  fine  silver,  connected  with  the 
terminals  of  the  secondary  wires  of  an  induction  coil,  into  the  primary 
circuit  of  which  was  introduced  a  condenser,  and  into  the  secondary 
circuit  a  small  Leyden  jar.  The  light  of  the  sparks  was  then  allowed 
to  fall  upon  a  vertical  slit,  either  before  or  afler  traversing  a  slice  or 
stratum  of  the  material  of  which  the  electric  transparency  was  to  be 
tested ;  the  transmitted  light  was  then  passed  through  a  quartz  prism, 
placed  at  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation.  Inunediately  behind  this 
was  a  lens  of  rock  crystal,  and  behind  this  at  a  suitable  distance 
the  spectrum  was  received  upon  the  sensitive  surface  of  collodion. 
Liquids  were  contained  in  a  small  glass  cell  with  quartz  faces,  and 
gases  and  vapoure  in  long  tubes  closed  at  their  extremitiea  with  thin 
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plates  of  polished  quartz.  The  following  tables  exhibiting  the  relative 
diaetinic  power  of  various  solids,  liquids,  and  gases  and  vapours  were 
then  oommeoted  on. 

PuoTooaAPHio  Tkanspabency  of 


■OUIM. 

Boek  Crytul  ....  74 

loe 74 

Floor  Spar 74 

Topas 65 

Boek  Salt 63 

leeluidSpar   ....  63 
Solphate  of  Magnesia    62 

Bormz 62 

DiaaMmd 62 

Bronide  of  Potunam  48 

Thin  GlsM 20 

lodkle  of  PotMgium  .  18 

Miea 18 

Nitrate  of  Potasb   •   •  16 


UQcnw. 

Water 

Alcohol 

Chloroform      .   .   •  • 

Benzol 

Wood  Spirit     .   .   .   • 

Ether    

Acetic  Acid  .... 
Oil  of  Turpentine  •  • 
Bisulphide  of  Carbon. 


OASES  AND  VAPOUBS. 

Oxygen 74 

Nitrogen 74 

Hydro^n 74 

Carbonic  Acid  .  •  •  74 
Olefiant  Gas  ....  66 
Marsh  Gas      .   ...  63 

Coal  Gas 37 

Benzol  Vai>our  ...  35 
Hydrochloric  Acid  •  55 
Hydrobromic  Acid  .  23 
Uydriodic  Acid  ...  15 
Sulphurous  Acid  •  .  14 
Sulphuretted  Hydro- 
gen     14 


The  effects  indicated  in  these  tables  were  rendered  visible  to  the 
audience,  by  illuminating  the  photographic  negative  of  the  electric 
sparks  from  silver  points  by  the  light  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  bringing 
the  image  to  a  distinct  focus  u[>on  the  screen  by  means  of  a  con- 
densing lenjt. 

Each  photograph  was  obtained  under  circumstances  varying  only 
in  the  nature  of  the  transparent  medium  through  which  the  rays  of  the 
•park  from  the  silver  points  were  made  to  pass,  before  they  were 
allowed  to  fall  upon  the  collodion  plate.  When  absorption  occurs,  it  is 
almost  always  exhibited  upon  the  most  refrangible  rays  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  coloured  gases  and  vapours,  clilorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  the 
aoiorption  differs  from  the  general  rule,  and  is  by  no  means  propor- 
tknied  to  the  depth  of  colour.  A  column  of  chlorine  with  its  yellowish 
green  colour  cuts  off  the  rays  of  the  less  refrangible  extremity  through 
rally  two-thirds  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  red  vapour  of  bromine  cuts  off 
about  one-sixth  of  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  the  absorbent  action 
being  limited  to  the  less  refrangible  extremity,  whilst  the  deep  violet- 
coloured  vapours  of  iodine  allow  the  less  refrangible  rays  to  pass 
fireely  for  the  first  fourth  of  the  spectrum ;  then  a  considerable  absorp- 
tion occurs,  and  afterwards  a  feeble  renewal  of  the  photographic  action 
11  exhibited  towards  the  more  refrangible  end. 

Diaetinic  bases,  when  united  with  diaetinic  acids,  usually  furnished 
diaetinic  salts ;  but  such  a  result  was  not  uniformly  observed ;  the 
•ilicates  were  none  of  them  as  transparent  as  silica  itself  in  the  form  of 
rock  crystal.  Again,  hydrogen  is  eminently  diaetinic,  and  iodine 
Tapoor,  notwithstanding  its  deep  violet  colour,  is  also  largely  diaetinic ; 
but  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  greatly  inferior  to  either  of  them. 

The  same  substance,  however,  whatever  may  be  its  physical  form, 
whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  preserves  its  character ;  no  chemically 
opaque  solid,  though  transparent  to  light,  becoming  transparent  pho- 
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toffraphically  by  liquefSeu^ion  or  volatilization;  and  no  tran^Nireoty 
solid  being  rendered  chemically  opaque  by  change  of  form.  Hence 
it  is  obvious  that  this  opacity  or  transparency  is  intimately  coniiected 
with  the  atomic  or  chemical  character  of  the  body,  and  not  merely  with 
its  state  of  aggregation.  Although  the  absorption  of  the  chemical  rayi 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  gases,  which  therefore  in  this  action  d»- 
play  an  analogy  to  their  effects  upon  radiant  heat,  yet  those  gasei 
which  absorb  the  rays  of  heat  most  powerfully  are  often  highly  trans- 
parent to  the  chemical  rays,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  aqueous  vapoor, 
of  carbonic  acid,  cyanogen,  and  olefiant  gas,  all  of  which  are  compoand 
substances,  not  chemical  elements.  These  observations  were  con- 
sidered by  the  speaker  as  opposed  to  the  view  of  Dr.  Tyndall,  thai 
compounds,  cu  compoundsj  act  more  energetically  than  elementary 
bodies  in  absorbing  the  heat-rays,  owing  to  the  greater  inertia  of  the 
particles  of  compounds.  Any  physical  cause  of  this  kind  ought, 
however,  to  enable  such  bodies  to  act  equally  as  absorbents  of  the 
luminous  and  chemical  rays. 

In  the  case  of  reflection  from  polished  surfaces,  the  metals  were 
found  to  vary  in  the  quality  of  the  rays  reflected ;  gold  and  lead, 
although  not  the  most  brilliant,  reflecting  the  rays  more  uniformly 
than  the  brilliant  white  surfaces  of  silver  and  speculum  metal, 

2.  Photographic  Spectra  of  the  Elements, — But  the  most  interest- 
ing results  are  those  obtained  by  eicamining  the  spectra  produced  by  vmry- 
ing  the  nature  of  the  metallic  electrodes  employed  as  terminals  to  the 
secondary  wires  of  the  induction  coil.  Professor  Wheatstone  showed 
twenty-eight  years  ago  that  the  visible  spectrum  of  each  metal  is  per* 
fectly  characteristic  when  electromagnetic  sparks  are  transmitted 
between  two  surfaces  of  the  metal ;  and  the  same  thing  b  equally  true 
of  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum. 

Even  the  various  gaseous  media  become  so  intensely  heated  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  spark,  that  they  furnish  photographic  spectra, 
each  of  which  is  characterbtic  of  tlie  body  which  occasions  it ;  and 
when  the  electric  discharge  of  the  secondary  coil  becomes  intensified 
by  use  of  the  Leyden  jar,  the  sparks  not  only  produce  the  spectra  due 
to  the  metals,  but  to  the  gaseous  medium  in  which  the  electrodes  are 
immersed  ;  so  that  a  mixed  spectrum  is  tlie  result  The  spectra  pro- 
duced by  the  metals  are  characterized  by  bands,  of  which  the 
extremities  only  are  visible ;  whilst  the  gaseous  spectra  yield  con- 
tinuous lines,  which  traverse  the  whole  wid&  of  the  spectrum.  When 
a  compound  gas  is  made  the  medium  of  the  electric  discharge,  the 
spectra  produced  are  those  of  the  elementary  components  of  the  gas. 
It  seems  as  though  at  these  intense  temperatures  chemical  combina- 
tions were  impossible ;  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chlorine  and  the 
metals  probably  might  all  coexist  in  a  separate  form,  though  mecha^ 
nically  intermingled. 

The  spectrum  produced  by  the  ignition  of  a  solid  or  a  liquid 
always  yields  a  continuous  band  of  light,  containing  rays  of  all  degrees 
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of  refimiigilnlity ;  bat  the  same  body,  when  converted  into  vapour, 
ttsoally  prodaces  a  spectrum  consisting  of  a  series  of  bright  bands  of 
particalar  colours,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  more  or  less 
completely  dark,  gaseous  bodies  emitting  rays  of  certain  definite  refran* 
gibility  only. 

From  the  striped  character  of  the  photographic  spectra,  it  is 
obvioos  that  the  vibrations  are  emitted  from  the  different  metals  in  the 
form  of  vapour,  and  not  merely  in  that  of  detached  particles  projected 
£rom  the  electrodes  by  disruptive  discharge. 

This  observation  may  give  some  idea  of  the  intensely  high  tem- 
perature attained  by  the  spark  ;  since  it  is  uniformly  observed  that  the 
liiglier  the  temperature,  the  more  refrangible  are  the  vibrations.  We 
mre,  indeed,  furnished  in  this  case  with  a  rude,  but  still,  under  the 
dreumstances,  with  a  valuable  pyrometric  means  of  estimating  these 
f^^l»^  temperatures. 

To  give  an  illustration  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  observation  : 
Hie  hottest  wind-furnace  of  ordinary  construction  yields  a  tempera- 
ture probably  not  much  exceeding  4,500^  F.  By  calculations  founded 
upon  the  amount  of  heat  ascertained  by  Andrews  and  others  to  be 
emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  given  weight  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
experiments  of  Regnault  upon  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  steam,  it  has  been  shown  by  Bunsen  that  the  temperature  of  the 
oxy hydrogen  flame  cannot  exceed  14,580^  F.  The  speaker  stated  that 
he  had  obtained  spectra  by  introducing  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia 
into  the  oxyhydrogen  jet :  these  incombustible  materials  therefore 
oould  not  be  heat^  by  the  burning  gases  to  a  higher  point  than 
14,600^  F.,  but  the  spectra  so  obtained  coincide  in  their  photographic 
lengths  with  that  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Hence,  the  temperature  of 
the  son  may  be  approximatively  estimated  to  be  not  higher  than  that 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  certainly  appears  to  be  far  below  that 
of  the  electric  spark.  Magnesium  in  the  electric  spark  gives  a 
remarkably  strong  band  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
Now  maffnesium  is  as  clearly  proved  to  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere 
as  any  dement,  if  we  be  admitted  to  have  any  such  proof  at  all. 
Bat  inasmuch  as  the  special  band  which  characterizes  mi^esium  at  a 
high  temperature  in  the  electric  spark  is  wanting  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of  the  solar 
atmosphere  is  below  that  generated  by  the  electric  spark. 

The  speaker  then  adverted  to  Kirohhoff*8  well-known  theory  of 
the  origin  of  Fraunhofer's  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  based  on 
the  observation  that  when  any  substance  is  heated  or  rendered  lumi- 
noos,  rays  of  a  definite  refrangibility  are  given  out  by  it ;  whilst  the 
same  substance,  vapour,  or  gas,  has  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of 
this  identical  refrangibility.  Now  Kirohhoff  supposes  that  in  the 
luminous  atmosphere  of  the  sun  the  vapours  of  various  metals  are  pre- 
sent, each  of  which  would  give  its  characteristic  system  of  bright  lines ; 
but  bdiind  this  incandescent  atmosphere  containing  metallic  vi 
is  the  still  more  intensely  heated  solid  or  liquid  nucleus  of  the 
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which  emits  a  brilliant  oontiDuous  spectrum,  containiiig  rays  of  sll 
degrees  of  refnmgibility.  When  the  light  of  this  ioteusely  heated 
nucleus  is  transmitted  through  the  iucaudescent  photosphere  of  the 
sun,  the  bright  lines  which  would  be  produced  by  the  pnotosphere  are 
reversed,  and  Frauuhofer's  black  lines  are  therefore  the  reversed 
bright  lines  of  which  the  spectrum  due  to  the  gaseous  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  would  consist  if  the  intensely  heated  nucleus  were  uo  kmgcr 
there. 

From  his  observations  Kirchhoff  concluded,  by  a  oomparisoo  of 
the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  various  metals  with  the  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum,  that  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium,  calciom, 
iron,  nickel,  chromium,  manganese,  and  possibly  cobalt,  were  preseut 
in  the  sun's  atmosphere ;  and  Angstrdm,  continuing  the  examination 
into  the  blue  and  violet  extremity,  believes  that  he  has  shown  the 
existence  of  hydrogen,  aluminum,  and  possibly  of  strontium  and  barium. 
Diagrams  were  exhibited,  showing  some  of  the  solar  Hoes  according 
to  the  observations  of  Kirchhoff  and  Angstrom,  from  which  it  appean 
that 

B  corresponds  to  potassium. 


c 

D 

hydrogen, 
sodium. 

E 

» 

iron. 

b 
F 
G 
H 

iron  and  magnesium. 

strontium  (?)  and  iron  and  hydrogen. 

iron. 

calcium* 

These  observations  on  the  solar  spectrum  give  great  interest  to 
similar  observations  upon  the  stars,  the  light  of  which,  however, 
is  so  feeble  as  to  render  the  investigation  of  their  spectra  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  delicacy.  Fraunhofer  examined  four  or  five  of  the 
brightest  stars,  and  considered  that  the  light  of  Sirius  and  Castor 
had  lines  differing  decidedly  from  'that  of  the  sun.  CapeUa  and 
a  Orionis  resembled  the  solar  light  more  closely.  Donati  has  since 
examined  several  of  the  brighter  stars,  and  given  a  drawing  of  some  of 
their  lines.  The  speaker  had  recently,  conjointly  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Huggins,  been  pursuing  the  same  investigation  with  the  excellent 
eight-inch  equatorial  refractor  of  the  latter,  and  they  had  obtained 
some  interesting  results,  having  measured  the  principal  lines  in 
Sirius,  Betelgeus,  and  Aldebaran,  a  diagram  of  which  was  exhibited, 
showing  a  more  detailed  spectrum  of  each  of  these  stars  than  had 
been  given  by  any  previous  observer.  He  also  projected  on  the  screen 
a  microscopic  photograph  of  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  that  his  friend 
and  he  had  succeed^  in  obtaining.  The  light  of  this  star,  from  the 
meai*urements  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  and  Mr.  Bond,  is  little  more  than 
the  one-six-thousandth-milliouth  part  of  that  of  the  sun  ;  and  although 
probably  not  less  in  size  than  sixty  of  our  suns,  is  estimated  at  the 
iucouoeivable  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  millious  of 
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miUioiM  of  miles.  And  yet  it  is  influencing,  in  a  measure,  the 
eiiemical  changes  which  are  perpetually  occurring  upon  the  earth's 
aarfiice,  and  by  suitable  means  the  changes  may  be  recorded,  estimated, 
«Dd^  measured — the  force  which  was  registered  by  the  photograph 
haFiog  emanated  from  Sirius  twenty-one  years  before  ! 

Capella,  which  Admiral  Smyth  estimates  at  more  than  three 
times  the  distance  of  Sirius,  also  gave  a  photograph,  when  its  spectrum 
was  thrown  upon  a  collodion  plate,  the  effect  being  produced  by  rays, 
which  left  the  star  probably  when  the  oldest  person  in  the  room  was 
jet  a  boy. 

[W.  A.  M.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  13,  1863. 

The  Rev.  John  Barlow,  M.A.  F.B.S.  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Haix  Gladstone,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
On  Fbgs  and  Fog  Signals. 

During  the  course  of  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons,  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
was  cidled-  to  the  fog  signals  which  form  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
many  ligfatbooses,  and  of  all  British  light-ships.  In  the  report  we 
cxpraned  our  conviction,  ''that  they  are  not  sufficiently  powerful, 
and  reoommend  the  provision  of  a  more  efficient  warning  in  fog  as 
snlject  of  investigation  and  experiment."  About  the  same  time, 
aome  scientific  men  in  Ireland  stirred  in  the  matter,  and  induced  the 
British  Association  to  appoint  a  committee,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
tlM  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  to  bring  the  importance  of  the 
aubject  more  directly  under  the  notice  of  the  legislature.  These 
cireaiDStanoes  led  me  to  turn  my  attention  to  fog  ;  and  I  propose  now 
to  lay  before  yon  some  of  the  results  arrived  at,  with  reference  both  to 
ihft  meteorological  phenomenon  itself,  and  to  the  means  adopted  for 
preventing  its  disastrous  consequences  anx>ng  the  vessels  that  sail  along 
our  abores. 

I  have  received  voluminous  returns  of  the  occurrence  of  fog  at 
about  250  stations,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the 
three  general  Lighthouse  Boards, — the  Trinity  House,  the  Northern 
CommiasioDers  of  Lighthouses,  and  the  Ballast  Board  of  Dublin  ;  also 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  through  Admiral  Fitz  Roy ;  and  to  Mr. 
VoL  nr.     (No.  37.)  E 
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returni  in  my  possession  depends  greatly  on  this,  and  there  is  reason  to 
lear,  even  from  internal  evidence,  that  one  lighthouse  keeper  calls  by 
the  name  of  fog  what  another  keeper  thinks  sufficiently  described  as 
mist  or  haze.  let  these  keepers  have  a  certain  general  sentiment 
and  similarity  in  their  way  of  thinking,  and  with  many  the  practical 
de6nition  of  a  fog  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  sound  the  signal.  Among 
amateur  observers  on  land  the  greatest  discrepancy  prevails;  but 
nautical  men  seem  to  have  a  general  agreement  as  to  what  amount  of 
thickness  is  to  g^ve  a  claim  to  the  designation  fog.  For  such  obser- 
Tations  Mr.  Cuningham  suggests  that  a  pole,  painted  vermilion, 
should  be  set  up  at  a  hundred  yards  from  the  station,  and  that  such  an 
amount  of  mistiness  as  renders  it  invisible  should  alone  be  named  fog. 
The  colour  of  the  pole  should,  of  course,  be  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
objects  behind  it.  This  definition  is  somewhere  about  that  practically 
adopted  by  seamen ;  it  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  and  it  is 
lo  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  generally  adopted  by  all  observers. 

From  the  returns  received,  the  following  deductions  may  be 
drawn: — 

I.  While  many  fogs  are  quite  partial  in  their  character,  others 
cover  a  large  extent  of  country.  The  irregular  distribution  of  a 
London  fog  is  a  matter  of  frequent  observation.  Thus,  last  Tuesday, 
the  day  of  the  royal  wedding,  one  of  the  densest  yellow  fogs  obscured 
Westminster,  whilst  at  Bayswater  there  was  nothing  more  than  a 
murky  mist.  The  long-continued  fog  of  November  last  in  London, 
extending  from  the  19th  to  the  25th,  was  observed  also  at  Berkhamp- 
stead,  Oxford,  and  Banbury,  but  other  parts  of  England  seem  to  have 
been  clear.  The  occurrence  of  fog  at  the  lighthouse  stations  all  round 
the  coast  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1861  has  been 
especially  studiea,  and  the  fogs  of  that  April  have  been  represented 
on  a  map.  Some  of  them  cover  large  portions  of  the  British  Isles. 
For  instance,  that  of  the  14th  stretched  all  round  Ireland,  except  the 
aoath-west  comer,  crossed  the  Irish  sea  to  the  headlands  of  Wales 
and  the  south* western  isles  and  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  made  its 
appearance  again  across  the  mainland  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

II.  Some  months  are  marked  by  fogs  much  more  than  others. 
For  instance,  along  the  south  coast  of  England,  February  and  Sep- 
tember are  comparatively  free,  while  January  and  June  are  foggy 
months.  November  is  notorious  for  fog  in  London,  but  does  not 
teem  to  deserve  that  character  elsewhere. 

nL  Some  years  are  much  more  visited  by  fogs  than  others.  For 
instance,  1861  was  freer  than  1858  along  most  parts  of  the  coast. 

IV.  Difierent  localities  are  very  variouslv  visited  by  fog.  England 
does  not  deserve  that  pre-eminent  character  for  mistiness  which  is  attri- 
bated  to  it  by  the  popular  imagination  of  the  Continent.  The  viilue 
of  the  returns  in  showing  the  relative  distribution  of  fog  in  d  &nt 
places  is  seriously  affected  by  the  different  standards  in  the  minus 
the  obeerrers,  but  the  following  points  seem  pretty  clearly  made  i 
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A  fog  is  more  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surfiioe  of  the  ma  tha 
on  the  adjoining  coasts.  Fog  is  not  particularly  prevaleDt  about  fluid- 
banks,  or  low  hetidlands ;  but  where  clifis  or  high  hills  catch  the  toutb- 
west  wind  just  ai^er  it  has  swept  the  ocean,  n»  at  the  Isle  of  Wt^ 
the  Start  Point,  Lundy  Island,  and  the  Rocks  of  Pembrokethire,  tk 
numbers  run  very  high.  The  highest  return  is  from  Bam  Head,  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Hebrides,  where  winds  surcharged  with 
moisture  from  the  Gulf  Stream  strike  the  cold  northern  rocks,  aad 
wrap  them  in  cloud  or  fog. 

Fog  Sionals. 

As  light  only  very  imperfectly  penetrates  a  fog,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  warn  vessels  of  their  approach  to  danger,  or  to  aoquaiat 
them  with  their  position,  by  means  of  sound.  The  fog  signals  actually 
in  use  are  as  follows  : — Bells  are  employed  at  many  of  the  lighthouses, 
and  in  the  Irish  light-^hips,  the  finest,  perhaps,  being  two  near  Dublin, 
and  that  at  the  Copeland  Island,  in  the  Irish  sea,  which  is  rung  by 
machinery,  and  is  said  to  have  been  heard  thirteen  miles  off.  At  the 
end  of  the  pier  at  Boulogne  there  is  a  large  bell,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  parabolic  reflector  facing  the  sea.  It  is  struck  by  three  hammen 
alteniately,  the  motive  power  being  a  falling  weight.  Gongs  are  made 
use  of  in  all  the  light-vessels  belonging  to  the  Trinity  House.  Guns 
are  fired  on  board  the  Kish  light-ship,  from  the  mountain  above  the 
South  Stack  Lighthouse,  at  Fleetwood,  and  elsewhere.  A  ve^  power- 
ful steam-whistle  has  for  some  time  been  in  operation  at  Partridge 
Island,  near  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  a  part  of  the  world  peculiarly 
affected  by  fog. 

At  the  Skerries,  near  Holyhead,  terns  and  other  sea-birds  are 
encouraged,  as  their  cries  serve  as  a  warning  to  vessels  during  fog ; 
but  unfortunately  some  rats  escaped  from  the  '  Regulus,'  which  was 
wrecked  there  about  seven  years  ago,  and  they  are  destroying  the 
birds.     A  cat  has  been  tried,  but  she  preferred  birds  to  rats. 

The  comparative  efficiency  of  these  various  methods  is  a  very  serious 
question  ;  indeed,  there  are  grave  objections  to  the  use  of  sound  at  all  as 
a  fog  signal.  The  difficulties  are  as  follows: — A  sound  indicates  the 
proximity,  but  not  the  exact  direction,  of  a  danger.  In  this  respect  it  u 
totally  different  from  a  light  Yet  the  mere  warning  is  somethinff; 
and  probably  a  suitable  ear-trumpet  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
direction  than  is  obtained  without  it.  There  is  evidence  that  vessels 
have  sometimes  steered  by  a  sound  ;  for  instance, — "  In  the  winter  of 
186(),  the  steamer  *  Iron  Duke'  having  been  drawn  by  the  flood  tide  to 
the  northward  past  llowth,  was  attracted  ))y  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and 
steered  by  it  safely  towards  Kingston,  until  the  bell  on  the  east  pier  of 
that  harbour  told  her  of  its  proximity,  and  ultimately  led  her  into 
safety."  The  Hoyal  Commissioners  on  Lights  made  special  inquiry 
about  the  Boulogne  bell,  and  found  that  some  of  the  captains  of 
steamers  frequenting  that  |K)rt  could  find  tlieir  way  in  bj  the  sound 
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of  the  belly  in  thick  weather ;  at  least,  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
tbelead. 

An  objection  to  the  use  of  most  of  these  fog  signals  is  the  fear  that 
they  may  be  mistaken  for  other  sounds,  or  other  sounds  mistaken  for 
tbem.  &ell8  are  frequently  being  rung  on  shipboard ;  the  firing  of 
guns  if  the  well-known  sign  of  distress  ;  and  steamers  in  a  fog  are  in 
the  habit  of  whistling  as  they  go  along.  Gongs  do  not  seem  open  to 
this  objection  ;  and  in  the  case  of  other  sounds,  it  might  be  obviated 
by  having  a  definite  s}'8tem  of  repetition,  as  is  done  with  the  flashing 
and  revolving  lights.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  T.  Telham  Dale,*  has  indeed 
suggested  a  means  of  signalling,  in  which  musical  notes  are  employed. 

Another  difficulty  is,  that  even  loud  sounds  cannot  be  heard  far  to 
windward  if  a  breeze  is  blowing ;  but  this  is  of  less  importance,  as  a 
fisg  usually  occurs  in  calm  weather. 

But  the  great  objection  to  sound  as  a  fog  signal  is,  that  a  fog  stops 
the  waves  or  sound  as  it  does  those  of  light.  It  is  well  known  that 
sound  will  not  traverse  a  heterogeneous  medium,  such  as  air  loaded 
with  mist.  As  to  the  fact  of  such  signals  being  rendered  inefficient  by 
the  very  thing  which  they  are  intended  to  penetrate,  the  testimony  of 
mariners  is  somewhat  conflicting.  Mr.  Alexander  Cuningham,  who 
is  the  secretary  of  the  Northern  Commissioners  of  Lighthouses,  says : — 
**  Many  years  ago,  having  landed  from  the  lighthouse  tender  on  the 
small  skerry  in  the  Portmnd  Firth,  a  fog  came  on.  We  hurried  off 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  vessel ;  but  before  doing  so,  the  fog  shut 
her  completely  from  our  view.  We  pulled  in  the  direction  Shaving  a 
compass)  in  which  the  tender  was  last  seen ;  but  those  who  Know  the 
rapidity  and  variety  of  the  tides  in  that  dangerous  locality,  will  easily 
be  prepared  to  hear  that  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful  We  lay  about 
the  spot  for  some  time,  firing  our  fowling-pieces,  and  at  last  pulled  for 
the  shore.  Next  morning  the  vessel  came  in  sight ;  and  on  comparing 
notes,  we  found  that  we  must  have  been  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  her;  and  they  had  been  firing  small  six-pound  carronades  all 
night,  and  we  never  heard  them,  nor  did  those  on  board  hear  our 
guns. 

Tet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  accounts  of  bells  being  heard  at 
a  distance  of  some  miles  during  a  fog,  and  the  steam-whistle  near  St. 
John's  is  said  by  the  captains  and  pilots  of  steamers  frequenting  that 
port  to  be  most  serviceable,  and  to  be  generally  heard  for  four  or  six 
miles  during  strong  breezes  blowing  on  shore.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  pos- 
sible that  foffs  of  the  same  intensity  may  still  have  a  very  different 
effect  upon  the  same  signal,  and  that  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  one  fog 
may  reach  far  up  into  the  atmosphere,  presenting  a  high  wall  to  every 
vilmtion  ;  while  another  may  be  a  thick  layer  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  with  an  open  space  above,  through  which  the  swelling  waves 
of  sound  may  freely  pass.  Secondly,  air  perfectly  saturated  with 
moisture  is  no  bad  conductor  of  sound  ;  a  fog  under  such  atmospheric 
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conditions  may  therefore  be  far  less  obstmctive  than  when  the  mediim 
is  more  heterogeneous. 

Considering  these  objections  to  the  use  of  sound  as  a  fog  signal, 
must  we  abandon  it  altogether  ?  We  cannot  do  so,  as  we  have  noUiisg 
better  to  substitute.  We  fall  back  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  that  further  experiments  should  be  made,  whidi  H 
is  hoped  will  be  gradually  adopted  by  the  authorities,  as  the  majority 
of  the  other  scientific  recommendations  have  been. 

Experiments  should  be  performed  on  the  manner  and  degree  in 
which  fog  absorbs  or  destroys  sounds  of  different  pitch,  or  of  difRereot 
characters,— for  instance,  a  sharp  sound  or  a  prolonged  sound  ;  on  the 
various  means  of  producing  loud  sounds,  as  to  their  pitch,  volume, 
convenience,  costliness,  (&c. ;  whether  a  repetition  of  the  sama  sound, 
or  some  variation  in  note,  octave,  frequency,  Ac,  be  desirable ;  on  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  height  above  the  sea  at  which  the  sound 
originates ;  on  the  influence  of  a  background,  such  as  a  tower,  ^iff,  or 
hill,  in  reflecting  the  sound,  or  of  a  concave  mirror ;  on  the  best  meam 
of  directing  a  sound  to  a  particular  azimuth,  or  of  determining  its 
direction  when  on  board  ship. 

Captains  Close  and  Nisbet,  of  the  Trinity  Board,  have  made  some 
experiments  on  one  of  these  points  at  Holyhead  Mountain,  where  a 
gun  was  flred  from  near  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  another  at  a  ooo* 
siderable  height,  and  the  respective  reports  were  listened  to  from 
various  distances  at  sea.  They  found  the  upper  gun  was  heard  best 
for  six  miles,  after  which  it  lost  its  superiority.  But  the  most  remark- 
able result  was  the  irregularity  of  the  noise  from  the  lower  gun,  which, 
at  certain  points  in  fact  was  not  heard  at  all,  though  the  flash  was 
distinctly  seen. 

Powerful  means  of  producing  sound,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, have  been  suggested.  Mr.  Cowper  has  planned  a  large  steam- 
trumpet  for  lighthouse  stations,  which  may  be  made  to  revolve.  There 
is  something  similar  in  America  worked  by  Erichsen's  engine,  with 
which  is  associated  the  name  of  Mr.  Daboll.  And  i^ofessor  Holmes, 
of  the  Magneto-Electric  Light,  has  also  a  steam-trumpet,  which  can  be 
adapted  for  different  notes,  and  gives  a  buzzing  sound  of  wonderful 
intensity.  Suggestions  on  this  point  were  also  made  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners  by  several  scientific  men.  Thus,  horns  were  strongly 
recommended  by  more  than  one;  but  Mr.  Mallet  prefers  explosive 
sounds  ;  and  Sir  John  Herschel  says : — '^  It  would  be  worth  trial,  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  battery  of  whistles,  blown  bv  high-pressure 
steam,  or  by  a  combination  of  three,  or  several  sets  of  three,  |Htcbed 
exactly  to  harmonic  intervals  (key-note,  third,  fifth,  and  octave),  bat 
all  of  a  very  high  pitch,  and  with  a  rattle  (analogous  to  the  pea  in  a 
common  whistle),  which  intensifies  the  action  on  the  auditory  nerve."* 
Captain  Ryder  believes  a  gun  might  be  constructed  to  produce  the 
very  distinctive  sound  of  an  explosion,  followed  instantaneously  by  a 
whistle. 

There  is  another  and  very  promising  field  for  experiment,  the 
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of  aoond  through  the  water  itself.  The  experiments  of 
M.  CoUadoD  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva  proved  the  great  distance  to  which 
tound  ia  transmitted  through  water,  and  the  velocity  and  directness 
of  its  ooane.* 

In  his  observations  he  employed  a  bell,  let  down  into  the  water  ; 
bat  this  is  a  bad  instrument  for  signalling,  as  its  vibrations  are  almost 
iniUntlj  stopped.  Many  arrangements  would  appear  to  be  preferable. 
The  Syreoy  which  was  so  called  by  its  inventor,  M.  Cagniard  de  la 
Tour,  because  it  would  sing  under  water,  is  well  adapted  to  give  any 
note  that  is  found  desirable. f  Long  glass  tubes,  vibrating  longitu- 
dinallj,  are  said  to  produce  immense  volumes  of  sound  in  water :  and 
oilier  means  might  be  devised.  As  the  sound  remains  in  the  water, 
U  would  be  necessary  to  make  some  communication  between  it  and  the 
ear  of  the  listener.  M.  Colladon  employed  an  apparatus  like  a  spoon, 
with  a  tube  for  handle.  By  this  means  a  mariner  might  listen  for 
signals  made  at  any  important  station,  such  as  the  Lizard  Point,  and 
might  not  only  hear  them  at  a  great  distance,  but  determine  approxi- 
muSelj  their  direction,  unaffected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  above, 

[J.  H.  G.] 
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Balfoue  Stewart,  Esq.  F.BJS. 
On  the  Forces  concerned  in  producing  Magnetic  Disturbances. 

Wfluur  a  bar  of  steel  has  been  magnetized,  it  has  acquired  a  tendency 
to  a«aroe  a  definite  position  with  respect  to  the  Earth.  Nothing  is 
more  widely  known  than  this  important  fact,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  ia  nothing  in  Science  more  mysterious  than  its  cause.  We  may 
endeavour  to  explain  it  by  asserting  that  the  Earth  acts  as  a  magnet ; 
bot  whence  it  has  acquired  this  magnetism,  how  it  is  distributed,  and 
what  are  the  causes  of  its  many  changes,  are  amongst  the  most  per- 
plexing and  the  most  important  of  those  problems  in  physical  science 
which  are  yet  unsolved. 

*  Mteoires  de  TAoad^nie  des  Scienoos :  Des  Savans  Etnuigon.— Tomo  v. 
t  Ann.Chim.  Phys.  xii.,  page  171. 
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The  force  with  which  the  Earth  acts  upon  the  needle  if  direetite 
merely ;  that  is  to  say,  the  needle  is  neither  attracted  nor  repelled  as  a 
whole,  but  simply  twisted  round,  and  in  this  respect  the  £arth  is 
similar  to  a  very  powerful  magnet,  the  pole  of  which  is  placed  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  needle  upon  which  it  acts. 

If  we  keep  a  magnetic  bar  constantly  suspended  in  the  tame  place, 
its  position  will  be  subject  to  many  changes.  In  the  first  place,  thers 
is  that  change  which  goes  on  in  the  same  direction  for  a  great  maoj 
years  together,  in  virtue  of  which  a  needle  suspended  in  this  plaee 
200  years  ago  would  have  assumed  a  position  very  much  different  from 
its  present  one.  Secondly,  there  is  a  change  of  which  the  period  ii 
one  year,  and  this  is  called  the  annual  variation.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
change  of  which  the  period  is  one  day,  and  which  is  called  the  daily 
variation.  Fourthly,  there  is  a  change  which  depends  upoo  the 
moon's  hour  angle ;  and,  fifthly,  the  needle  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
abrupt  changes  in  position,  which  are  called  magnetic  stonns  and  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  discourse.  During  the  prevalence  of  these 
unaccountable  phenomena  the  needle  is  found  to  oscillate  rapidly  and 
capriciously  backwards  and  forwards,  being  now  on  the  one  side  aid 
now  on  the  other  of  its  normal  or  undisturbed  position. 

It  should  be  here  remarked,  that  the  Physicisi^  regards  the  needle 
merely  as  a  vane  (similar  to  a  wind-vane)  which  serves  to  lender 
visible  the  direction  and  intensity  of  that  mysterious  force  which 
operates  through  the  Earth.  It  is  really  the  Earth's  magnettsm  with 
which  he  concerns  himself. 

Gauss,  who  has  done  so  much  to  further  the  science  of  mag^netism, 
showed,  by  means  of  a  preconcerted  system  of  observation,  that  mag- 
netic storms  affected  the  needle  at  Gottingen  and  at  other  stations  in 
Europe  at  precisely  the  same  moment  of  absolute  time ;  and  after  the 
establishment  of  the  colonial  observatories,  it  was  found  by  General 
Sabine  that  the  needle  was  affected  in  Toronto  at  precisely  the  moment 
when  it  was  disturbed  at  Gottingen.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  with 
our  present  knowledge,  that  these  remarkable  disturbances  break  oot 
at  the  same  moment  over  every  portion  of  our  globe. 

Having  thus  shown  that  these  phenomena  are  cosmical  in  their 
character,  the  next  point  of  interest  is  their  connection  with  the  sun. 
This  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  chiefly  through  the  laboors  of 
General  Sabine,  who  found  at  Toronto  and  elsewhere  that  magnctie 
disturbances  obey  a  law  of  hours.  Mr.  Broun  also  showed  the  sane 
thing  from  his  observation  of  the  needle  at  Makerstoun,  in  Scotland. 
It  may  be  instructive  to  point  out  how  this  proof  was  deduced  firooi 
the  colonial  observations ;  and  to  make  the  matter  plain,  let  us  refer 
to  an  imaginary  case  in  tlie  familiar  science  of  meteorology.  Suppose 
that,  while  an  observer  is  watching  his  thermometer  there  is  a  sudden 
influx  of  cold  weather,  and  that  it  is  wished  to  estimate  the  inffoenoe 
of  this  upon  the  thermometer  on  a  given  day  and  at  a  given  hour  of 
that  day,  what  must  the  observer  do?  He  must  endeavour  to  ascer* 
tain,  by  the  best   possible  means,  what  indication  the  thennometer 
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woald  have  afibrded  at  that  specified  day  and  hour  had  there  been  no 
cold  weather.  Compariog  this  with  the  actual  height  of  the  mercury, 
and  detlucting  the  one  from  the  other,  he  would  clearly  obtain  a 
measure  of  the  effect  of  the  cold  weather  upon  the  thermometer. 

A  similar  course  was  pursued  by  General  Sabine  in  discussing  the 
colonial  magnetic  observations,  with  the  object  of  deducing  the  laws 
of  distarbaoces.  It  was  first  necessary  to  ascertain  by  the  b^t  possible 
means  what  position  the  magnet  would  have  assumed  at  any  particular 
day  and  hour,  had  there  been  no  disturbance.  Calling  this  the 
normal  value,  tlie  next  course  was  to  group  together  as  disturbed,  all 
those  positions  of  the  magnet  which  differed  from  the  normal  by  more 
than  a  certain  small  quantity.  The  necessity  for  this  separation  will 
become  evident  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  disturbed  and  the  regular 
observations  have  different  hourly  turning-points,  and  obey  very 
different  laws.  Thus  a  disentanglement  was  effected,  which  was 
aooomplished  by  the  employment  of  a  separating  value.  The  selection 
of  tliis  value  is  to  some  extent  arbitrary,  but  it  was  shown  by  reference 
to  a  diagram  that  the  disturbance  law  at  Kew  was  virtually  the  same, 
whether  this  were  deduced  (in  the  case  of  the  declination)  from  95 
days  of  principal  disturbances  or  from  all  disturbed  observations  which 
differ  from  the  normal  by  more  than  d'*d.  It  was  also  shown  from  the 
mme  diagram  that  easterly  disturbances  prevail  at  Kew  during  certain 
hoars  of  the  day,  and  westerly  disturbances  at  certain  other  hours,  thus 
exhibiting  a  daily  law,  and  showing  that  disturbances  are  therefore 
connected  with  our  luminary. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  interesting  and  mysterious  connection 
than  this.  Professor  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  has  now  for  nearly  forty 
years  been  watching  the  disc  of  the  sun,  and  recording  the  groups  of 
spots  which  have  been  visible,  and  he  finds  that  these  have  a  period 
of  maximum  nearly  every  ten  years,  two  of  ihet^e  periods  being  the  years 
1848,  1859.  Now  it  was  likewise  found  by  General  Sabine,  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  magnetic  disturbances  at  Toronto  attained  a  maxi- 
mum in  1848,  nor  was  he  slow  to  remark  that  this  was  also  Schwabe's 
period  of  maximum  sun-spots,  and  it  was  afterwards  found,  by  obser- 
vations made  at  Kew,  that  1859  (another  of  Schwabe's  years)  was 
also  a  year  of  maximum  magnetic  disturbance.  This  fact  is  eminently 
suggestive,  and  brings  us  at  once  into  the  presence  of  some  great  cosmical 
bond,  different  from  gravitation,  adding  at  the  same  time  additional 
interest  as  well  as  mystery  to  these  perplexing  phenomena. 

These  are  the  g^unds  on  which  we  suspect  the  sun  to  be  the  agent 
which  causes  magnetic  disturbances,  but  there  is  also  some  reason  to 
believe  that  on  one  occasion  our  luminary  was  caught  in  the  very  act. 
On  the  first  of  September,  1859,  two  astronomers,  Messrs.  Carrington 
and  Hodgson,  were  independently  observing  the  sun's  disc,  which 
exhibited  at  that  time  a  very  large  spot,  when  about  a  quarter-past 
eleven  they  noticed  a  very  bright  star  of  light  suddenly  break  out  over 
the  spot  and  move  with  g^at  velocity  across  the  sun's  surface. 

On  Mr*  Carrington  sending  afterwards  to  Kew  Observatory,  at 
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which  place  the  position  of  the  magnet  la  recorded  eoptiaaotnly  by 
photography,  it  was  found  that  a  magnetic  diaturbaoce  had  broken  out 
at  the  very  moment  when  this  singular  appearance  had  been  obtenred. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is,  tliat  magnetic  •tarma  are  alvaji 
accompanied  by  auroraa  and  by  earth  currents.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  of  these  phenomena,  a  single  word  of  ezplanatioo  may  be  pbcm 
sary.  Earth  currents  are  currents  of  electricity  whicb  traTcne  ths 
surface  of  our  globe,  a  portion  of  which  is  caught  up  by  the  lel^gnphk 
wires,  which  are  oflen  thereby  seriously  disturbed  in  tneir 
tions.  A  table  was  then  referred  to,  which  showed  that 
earth  currents  have  the  same  ten-yearly  period  as  sun-spoU  i 
netic  disturbances,  so  that  a  bond  of  union  exbts  between  thoae  Inr 
phenomena. 

The  question  next  arises,  What  is  the  nature  of  this  bond  ?  "Sam^ 
with  respect  to  that  which  connects  sun-spots  with  magnetic  diitar- 
bailees  we  can  as  yet  form  no  conjecture ;  but  we  may,  pertiapsy  vettlm 
an  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  that  which  conoeeta  logetbflr 
magnetic  disturbances,  auroras,  and  earth  currents.  And  hera  we  nay 
remark  that  this  latter  bond  is  the  more  definitely  determined  of  tie 
two,  since  the  three  phenomena  which  it  embnicei  Moarta&fy  oecar 
together. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  evidence  upon  which  this  hypothess  ml% 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  what  is  done  at  the  Kew  Obaervatory. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  Welaliy  the 
values  of  the  components  of  the  earth  s  magnetism,  are  there  leciifded 
continuously  by  photography.  Now  there'is  a  proposition  which  goeil^ 
the  name  of  the  parallelepiped  of  forces  and  which  asserts  that  if  three 
forces  acting  at  a  point  be  represented  in  magnitude,  and  in  dlredioe 
by  the  three  sides  of  a  parallelopiped,  the  resultant  of  these  forces  shall 
be  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelopiped.  These  three  forces  may  be  said  to  be  compomemtt  of 
the  whole  resultant  force,  since  the  joint  action  of  the  three  is  the  aaae 
as  that  of  the  resultant. 

To  refer  to  a  familiar  case,  suppose  that  there  is  a  gust  of  wind 
which  (as  sometimes  happens)  is  not  horizontal,  but  blowa  downwards 
in  a  slanting  direction  from  above.  How  shall  we  *»i»i»yt^  the 
direction  and  the  force  of  this  wind  ?  Let  us  have  three  prMsure  platasi 
one  north  and  south,  one  east  and  west,  and  one  up  and  down ;  then  the 
north  and  souUi  component  of  the  wind  will  be  given  by  the  firrt,  the 
east  and  west  component  by  the  second,  and  the  up  and  down  component 
by  the  third,  and  exhibiting  the  indications  of  these  three  pressure  plaim 
by  the  three  sides  of  a  parallelopiped,  the  diagonal  will  represent  the  wind 
in  magnitude  and  in  direction. 

Something  of  this  kind  must  be  done,  if  it  be  wished  to  leeord 
the  disturbing  force  which  acts  upon  the  needle.  Let  there  be 
three  magnets  free  to  move,  two  in  a  horizontal  plane  and  one  in 
a  vertical  direction ;  one  swinging  freely  and  pointing  to  megnetie 
north  and  south,  one  compelled   by.  torvion  to  point  to    magnetic 
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BMt  and  wmtj  and  a  ibiid  hakncfd  oo  a  knifie^cdge  to  as  to  iMyve 
■p  and  down ;  tlie  first  will  be  aenntiTe  to  an  aai  and  west  dk- 
IwiNng  iarcty  which  will  act  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  tend  to  twist  it 
I ;  the  second  will  on  the  other  hand  be  affected  bj  a  north  and 
Ibrce,  and  the  third  bj  a  rertical  face.  It  is  cnly  seen  how 
three  nngneto  will  take  the  pfawe  of  the  three  pressure  plates^ 
b  the  ■wteorological  problem.  Now  if  a  mirror  be  attached  to  each 
of  these  magnets,  itnmy  benmde  to  reflect  the  image  of  a  dot  of  light 
■pon  a  she^  of  photographic  paper,  so  that  a  snmll  modoo  of  the 
■inror  shall  eaose  a  kurge  motion  oi  the  dot»  and  if  the  paper  itself 
moire  bj  dock-work,  in  a  direct!  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the 
fat  oMyvcs  on  the  paper,  the  phot  sphic  impreaHtcm  of  the  dot  during 
ft  day's  motaoo  of  the  paper  win  be  a  cnrred  line,  and  this  being 
shtnuied  fur  each  of  the  three  magnets*  we  shall  be  able  to  record 
Matin«oasly  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  three  components 
of  the  earth  a  magnetic  force. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  a  <  am  in  which  these  three  cerrcd 
iMi  were  eahiUted  for  Septeml  i-2,  18o9 ;  and  it  was  wen  that 
ibont  fonr  o'chick  in  the  eariy  of  September  2,  the  three 

Dompooents  of  the  earth's  magnetism  mi  ji^w  were  simoltaneooily  and 
ahiafitly  disturbed,  and  were  kept  at  one  side  oi  their  normal  or  undi»- 
larfaed  positions  for  many  hoora.  i  re  were  TiYid 

uutMWt  whidi  extended  over  the  z  c  of        i         ,  and  even  to 

lahnr  a  latitude  as  Cuba,  and  strc  ui4  i        a      obserredby 

Mr.  C.  Y.  Walker,  oo  the  Tarious  aphic  n         x  nese  currents  were 

kmmd  to  change  their  direetioo  erery  iwo  or  three  minutes,  going  alter> 
mlriy  from  pusitire  to  negative,  and  back  in  to  positive.  It  is  there- 
btn  evident  that  currents  varying  uoercould  not  have  been  the 

snme  of  magnetic  disturbances  in  n  ine  needle  was  kept  on  one  side 
if  its  noounal  position  for  many  k  its.  But  the  curves  of  magnetic  dis- 
t  farther  eahibit  sharp  pe  1  hollows,  or  wavelets,  soperim- 

I  npoQ  the  g^reat  disturfaaaee  wave,  and  these  wavelets  change  their 
I  every  two  or  thre  minutes^  in  which  respect  they  are  compa- 
mkUm  with  earth  currents.  If  ay  not  these  wavelets  be  connected  with 
Mrtfa  eorrents  and  aurorse,  and  amy  not  this  connection  be  of  the  fol- 
bwing  kind  ?  A  peak  denotes  a  small  but  rapid  change  of  the  earth's 
myiatir  force  in  one  direction,  and  a  hollow,  a  similar  change  in  the 
^ppoahsr  direction.  Now  in  a  RohmkorfTs  coil  we  have — 1st,  a  soft  iron 
,  with  a  enrrent  circulating  round  it ;  2nd,  an  insulator  round  the 
t ;  SnL  a  secondary  coil  above  the  insulator,  containing  perhaps 
I  of  fine  wire.  In  this  arrangement  we  have  a  dischsrge 
1  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  cc^  every  time  contact  with  the 
current  is  made,  and  one  of  an  of^osite  character  every  time 
tact  is  broken. 

But  the  chief  use  of  the  primary  current  is  to  revise  the  magnetism 
if  the  inw  core,  and  could  we  revene  this,  or  even  change  it  rapidly 
rithovt  a  primary  current,  we  should  have  the  same  effect,  that  is  to 
■y,  w€  ahoold  have  a  secondary  current  in  onedirecUoD,  when  the  mag^ 
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netism  of  the  core  was  rapidly  increased,  and  one  an  oppoMte  directioQ, 
when  this  was  rapidly  diminished.  An  experiment  was  madei  showing 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  Ruhmkorff's  coil,  and  the  following  compatiioo 
was  instituted  between  this  instrument  and  our  earth.  The  body  of 
our  earth  maybe  likened  to  the  soft  iron  core  of  a  Ruhmkorff's  macbiney 
in  which  one  of  the  small  curve-peaks  already  alluded  to  denotes  a 
rapid  change  of  magnetism  in  one  direction,  and  a  hollow,  a  change  of 
the  opposite  character.  The  lower  strata  of  the  atmoophere  i^a 
resemble  the  insulator  of  the  RuhmkorfiTs  machine,  and  the  upper  and 
rarer  strata,  the  secondary  conductor ;  again,  the  crust  of  the  earth 
being  permeated  with  moisture,  becomes  a  conductor,  and  may  therefora 
also  be  likened  to  the  secondary  coil.  Whenever  therefore  we  have  a 
curve-rise,  that  is  to  say,  a  sudden  change  of  the  earth's  magnetism  in 
one  direction,  we  should  have  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmoq>licre 
and  in  the  ^st  of  the  earth  currents  of  one  kind  ;  and  when  we  hate 
a  curve-&Il  or  a  sudden  change  of  magnetism  in  the  opposite  directioo, 
we  should  have  similar  currents  of  an  opposite  description. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  those  currents  which  take  place  in 
the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere  will  form  aurore,  while  thoie  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  will  constitute  earth  currents. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  nature  of  that  connection  which  subeists  between 
magnetic  disturbances,  earth  currents,  and  auroras,  may  we  not  eitend 
our  inquiries,  and  ask,  '<  If  the  sun*s  action  is  able  to  create  a  terre»» 
trial  aurora,  why  may  he  not  also  create  an  aurora  in  his  own  atmo* 
sphere?  It  occurred  independently  to  General  Sabine,  Profeaor 
Challis,  and  the  speaker,  that  the  red  flames  visible  during  a  total 
eclipse  may,  indeed,  be  solar  aurorae.  In  support  of  this  hypothesii 
it  may  be  remarked  that,  during  the  late  total  eclipse  in  Spain,  Mr* 
De  la  Rue,  by  means  of  the  Kew  photoheliograph,  proved  that  then 
red  flames  belong  to  the  sun,  and  that  they  extended  in  one 
case  to  the  distance  of  70,000  miles  beyond  his  photosphere.  Bnf, 
considering  the  gravity  of  the  sun,  we  are  naturally  unwilling  to 
suppose  that  there  can  be  any  considerable  amount  of  atmosphere  at 
such  a  distance  from  his  surface;  and  we  are  therefore  induced  to 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  these  red  flames  amongst  those  phenomena 
which  require  the  smallest  passible  amount  of  atmosphere  for  their 
manifestation.  Now  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Gasuiot,  and  the  observed 
height  of  the  terrestrial  aurora  alike  convince  us  that  thb  meteor  will 
answer  our  requirements  best.  And  besides  this,  the  cur%'ed  appearance 
of  these  red  flames,  and  their  high  actinic  power  in  virtue  of  which  one 
of  them,  not  visible  to  the  eye,  was  photographeil  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue, 
are  bonds  of  union  between  these  and  terrestrial  auroree. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  General  Sabine,  that  an  auroral  outbunt 
in  the  sun  may  perhaps  be  responded  to  simultaneously  by  the  different 
planets.  If  this  be  true,  our  whole  solar  system  would  seem  to  thrill 
alnioftt  like  a  liviip^  being  under  the  excitement  of  this  mysterious  force. 
It  has  been  likewise  found  by  Mr.  Gassiot,  that  electricity  cannot  pa» 
through  a  perfect  vacuum,  so  that  perhaps  we  have  only  to  observe  the 
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g^reftlest  height  attained  by  a  terrestrial  aurora  and  by  a  solar  red  flame, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  assign  the  limit,  not  only  of  our  own  atmo^here, 
Imt  also  of  that  of  our  luminary. 

One  other  point  remains  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  magnetic 
iistorbances,  and  this  is,  that  there  appear  to  be  two  separate  disturbing 
broea,  nearly  opposite  in  character,  both  connected  with  the  sun,  which 
let  simultaneously  upon  the  magnet ;  the  position  which  the  latter  as- 
iiiiiMs  being  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  both.  This  has  been  shown 
to  be  true  by  General  Sabine,  who  has  observed  that  the  curve  which 
Bxhibits  the  daily  range  of  the  east  component  of  the  disturbing  force, 
is  in  many  places  very  different  in  character  from  that  which  exhibits 
the  same  for  the  west  component.  And  this  difference  between  the 
two  corves  is  of  one  kind  at  one  station,  and  of  another  kind  at  another 
itmtioD.  This  duality  of  the  disturbing  forces  may  also  be  observed 
iirectlT  in  the  Kew  disturbance-curves.  Here  it  was  shown,  by  means 
sf  models,  kindly  constructed  by  Mr.  Beckley,  and  also  by  •reference  to 
the  parallelepiped  of  forces,  that  whenever  the  corresponding  peaks 
md  hollows  for  the  different  components  continue  to  bear  a  definite 
proportion  to  one  another,  these  then  denote  the  action  of  a  disturbing 
broe,  varying  in  intensity,  but  always  preserving  the  same  type. 

A  set  of  curves  were  exhibited  in  which  this  proportion  held,  and  in 
vhich  the  disturbing  force,  whose  variations  were  denoted  by  the  peaks 
ind  hollows,  was  one  which  affected  the  north  and  south  component 
twice  as  much  as  the  other  two.  It  was  then  shown  by  reference  to 
the  normal  line,  or  line  of  no  disturbance,  that  there  was  also  in  action 
It  that  time  another  disturbing  force,  which  was  not  however  of  the 
Mine  variable  character  as  that  which  caused  the  peaks  and  hollows. 

The  attention  of  foreign  men  of  science  has  been  much  directed  to 
the  problem  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  five  sets  of  magnetographs, 
iBilar  to  those  in  operation  at  the  Kew  Observatory,  have  been  already 
Hoeured  by  foreign  governments.  These,  however,  will  be  placed 
o  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  some  of  our 
olonies  in  the  southern  hemisphere  may  come  forward  in  order  that 
ijthe  next  epoch  of  maximum  disturbance  (1869),  there  may  be  such  a 
«Cwork  of  magnetic  observatories  as  may  enable  us  to  obtain  the 
olution  of  this  iuterestincr  and  important  problem. 

[B.  S.] 
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Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart   M.D.  D,C.L.  F.R.S.  Yice-Prendeiit, 

in  the  Chair. 

William  Crookes,  Esq.  F.CJS. 

On  the  Discovery  of  the  metal    Thailiutm. 

The  speaker  commeDced  by  remarking  that  the  disoorery  of  t  aev 
metal  was  no  novelty  in  this  century.  Since  its  commeneement,  oar 
knowledge  of  the  material  world  had  been  increased  by  the  disooreiy 
of  no  less  than  thirty-two  of  these  elements.  Glancing  rapidly  at  tlie 
already  known  metals,  the  speaker  said  that  seven  of  these  were  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  first  discovery.  We 
know,  however,  that  many  are  found  native,  and  the  others  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  ores  either  by  heat  alone,  or  by  heat  and  the  ampleflt 
chemical  agencies.  Most  of  those  of  more  recent  discovery  have  been 
obtained  by  exclusively  chemical  means,  the  exceptions  being  thoae,  the 
separation  of  which,  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  makes  the  commencement  of  this  century  a  marked  epoch  in  the 
history  of  chemistry,  and  also  of  the  Royal  Institution.  From  the  time 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  no  new  method  for  the  recognition  of  elements 
had  been  discovered  until  the  researches  of  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoffgave 
to  the  scientific  world  a  definite  knowledge  of  analysis  by  means  of  the 
spectrum.  By  this  means  Bunsen  discovered  the  two  new  alkali  metals 
caesium  and  rubidium,  and  by  the  same  means  the  speaker  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Thallium. 

The  special  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  last-named  metal  olfered 
a  curious  parallelism  to  the  discovery  of  selenium  by  Berzelius.     The 

?^reat  Swedish  chemist  was  engaged  on  the  examination  of  a  residue 
irom  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory,  in  which  he  was  induced  to  suspect 
the  presence  of  tellurium.  A  complete  examination  proved  to  him 
that  tellurium  was  absent ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  be 
succeeded  in  separating  a  new  element,  belonging  to  the  sulphur 
group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Selenium.  The  speaker,  three 
years  ago,  was  occupied  in  the  analysis  of  a  similar  residue  from  some 
sulphuric  acid  works  at  Tilkerode,  also  with  a  view  to  the  separation 
of  tellurium.  The  sulphuric  acid  residue  had  originally  been  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  I'rofessor  Hofmann,  in  the  year  1850,  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  extracting  selenium  from  it.     In  the  distillation  of  the  crude 
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•eleninm,  there  waa  left  behind  in  the  retorts  a  residuum  which  a  few 
cfaeniicai  testa  led  the  speaker  to  conclude  contained  tellurium.  This 
WIS  placed  aside  for  further  examination,  and  remained  unnoticed  until, 
io  the  beginninff  of  the  year  1861,  it  was  re-examined  with  the  object 
df  preparing  tdlurium  from  it.  Not  succeeding  in  finding  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  this  metal  by  chemical  means,  the  speaker  had  re- 
coarse  to  the  recently  discovered  means  of  spectrum  analysis;  but 
instead  of  noticing  the  alternate  bands  of  light  and  shade  characteristic 
of  tellurium,  he  was  surprised  to  observe  a  single  green  line  of  remark- 
able brilliancy  and  intensity,  which  had  hitherto  been  unnoticed,  and 
was  communicated  by  no  known  element  which  could  have  been  present 
in  the  residuum.  (The  spectrum  of  thallium  was  here  projected  on  the 
screeo,  a  40-cell  Grove's  battery  being  used  to  produce  the  electric  aro. 
Its  green  band  appeared  perfectly  sharp  and  brilliant  upon  a  dark 
badLgroand.)  Further  researches  soon  proved  to  the  speaker  that  he 
was,  in  fact,  dealing  with  an  entirely  new  element ;  but  the  quantity 
eootaioed  in  the  material  under  analysis  was  so  minute  that  the  com- 
plete isolation  was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  In  September,  1861,* 
however,  and  by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  he  succeeded  in  pred- 
|iitating  the  metal  in  a  pure  form  ;  to  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
green  band  it  communicates  to  the  spectrum  and  to  flame,  he  had  pre- 
▼iondy  given  the  name  of  Thallium,  from  daXAoV,  a  bud,  the  colour  of 
eariy  vegetation  most  nearly  resembling  the  shade  of  green  it  gives. 
TIm  metal  was  shown  to  friends  soon  after  isolation,  and  its  nature 
freely  communicated ;  but  no  formal  publication  of  this  fact  was  made 
mtil  the  opening  of  the  International  Exhibition,  on  May  1,  1862, 
where,  in  a  ease  deposited  some  days  before,  were  displayed  several 
grains  of  the  new  body,  labelled  and  described  as  a  heavy  metal, 
,  By  the  kindness  of  numerous  friends,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  Thomthwaite,  Professor  Chandelon,  and  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  and 
by  the  munificence  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  has  since  found  more  pro- 
mc  sources  of  the  metal,  and  been  able  to  work  on  a  large  scale. 

While  speaking  of  the  metallic  nature  of  Thallium,  the  speaker 
noticed  the  fact  of  the  observation  of  the  green  line  and  separation  of 
the  metal,  on  the  16th  of  May  last,  independently  of  himself,  by  a 
skilful  Belgian  chemist,  M.  Lamy,  who  deposited  a  specimen  in  the 
Inlematlonal  Exhibition  in  June,  1862. 

Thallium,  the  speaker  said,  belongs  to  the  class  of  heavy  metals. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  11*9,  very  nearly  that  of  lead.  In  colour  it  most 
resembles  cadmium.  It  possesses  considerable  lustre,  but  quickly 
tarnishes  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  very  soft,  being  easily  scratched  by 
lead.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  the  speaker  showed  that  it  could  easily 
be  forced  into  wire,  several  lumps  welding  together  in  the  cold  into 
one  solid  rod.  It  marks  paper  like  plumbago,  but  the  mark  quickly 
disappears  by  the  formation  of  a  light-coloured  oxide,  being  reproduced 
however  by  the  action  of  a  soluble  sulphide.     Thallium,  the  speaker 

•  At  the  Lectnre,  the  year  1862  was  giyen  inadyertently  for  1861.—  [W.  C] 
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showed,  was  strongly  diamagnetic,  being  only  Inferior  to  bimuth  io 
this  respeot ;  and  Dr.  Matthiesseo  had  determined  that  its  power  of 
conducting  electricity  was  very  near  that  of  lead.  It  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  means  of  the  battery  in  beautiful  crystals,  the  form 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  ;  and  when  the  experimeot  is 
carefully  conducted,  these  spread  over  the  dish  in  branches  like  a  de> 
licate  seaweed,  or  with  a  stronger  solution  like  the  club-moss.  The 
atomic  weight  of  thallium  is  about  203.  Its  chemical  properties  are 
at  first  sight  rather  anomalous,  and  seem  to  justify  the  remark  of  M. 
Dumas,  that  it  is  the  omithorhynchusof  metals.  Tliat  eminent  Frendi 
chemist  ranks  it  with  the  alkaline  metals,  with  which  indeed  it  has 
some  common  properties  :  but  the  speaker  is  inclined  to  class  it  with 
the  heavy  metals,  lead  and  silver,  to  which  it  seems  more  nearly  allied 
both  by  its  chemical  and  physical  properties :  several  of  the  chemical 
reactions  of  thallium  were  shown  in  corroboration  of  this  view. 
Like  the  metals  potassium  and  sodium,  it  forms  a  soluble  oxide  which 
is  endowed  with  strongly  alkaline  properties ;  like  them  too  it  is  not 
precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  in  its  lower  state  of  oxida- 
tion by  an  alkali ;  it  also  forms  an  insoluble  platino-chloride,  but  here 
the  resemblance  ceases.  All  the  other  reactions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  heavy  metals.  The  soluble  oxide  is  in  reality  also  allied  to  the 
oxides  of  silver  and  lead  (which  are  both  soluble  in  water  and  alkaline), 
inasmuch  as  it  has  no  affinity  for  water,  being  rendered  anhydrous  eves 
at  the  common  temperature  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  readily  precipitated  in 
the  metallic  form  from  its  saline  solutions  by  zinc.  It  forms  an  insolnUe 
peroxide,  sulphide,  iodide,  bromide,  chromate  and  sulphocyanide,  and 
a  slightly  soluble  protochloride,  sesquichloride,  ferrocyanide  and 
chlorate. 

The  alloys  of  Thallium  have  not  yet  been  much  studied.  Tb  eases 
of  the  metal  the  speaker  said  he  was  hardly  yet  in  a  position  to  dweD 
upon.  At  present  it  would  appear  only  to  confirm  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  value  of  spectrum  analysis  as  a  guide  in  chemical  researdi. 
As  an  agent  for  the  production  of  colour  in  pyrotechny,  it  was  only 
equalled  in  brilliancy  by  the  two  other  elements  which  give  a  mono- 
chromatic light,  lithium  and  sodium.  The  speaker  here  illustrated  the 
monochromatic  nature  of  the  thallium  light,  by  throwioff  the  magnified 
image  of  its  electric  arc  on  a  bouquet  of  variously  coloured  floweis ; 
and  concluded  by  thanking  the  audience  for  the  indulgeiice  they  had 
extended  to  his  first  public  discourse. 

[w,a] 
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Colonel  Phi  up  James  Yorke,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Jambs  Glaisher,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
On  Scientific  Experiments  in  Balloons, 

he  inirodactory  part  of  the  discourse,  Mr.  Glaisher  gave  a  brief 
xrj  of  aerostation,  from  the  discovery  of  the  fire-balloou  in  the  year 
2,  by  the  two  brothers  Montgolfier,  noticing  some  of  tlie  principal 
Qts  made  with  fire-balloons.  He  then  spoke  of  the  discovery  of 
Oldish  in  1776,  viz.  that  hydrogen  gas  was  fully  ten  times  lighter 
I  common  air ;  when  it  immediately  occurred  to  Dr.  Black,  of 
Dbargh,  that  if  so,  a  thin  bladder  filled  with  this  gas  ought  to  rise 
todf :  yet  a  period  of  several  years  elapsed  before  this  obvious 
MT^  was  applied  to  the  inflation  of  balloons  ;  not  in  fact  till 
■Docess  of  the  fire-balloon  was  established.  He  then  spoke 
he  more  remarkable  ascents  and  experiments  which  were  made 
I  air-balloons  within  a  few  years  of  its  discovery,  and  remarked, 
the  result  of  the  several  experiments  having  proved  that 
ballooD  woald  raise  great  weights  in  the  air,  and  remain  for  a 
^  time  thus  suspended,  caused  a  general  desire  to  navigate  the 
f  regioDS  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  pursue  meteorological  and 
r  investigations  in  those  regions,  and  the  invention  of  the  balloon 
looked  upon  as  likely  to  be  followed  by  great  consequences.  He 
I  spoke  of  the  different  ascents  which  have  been  made  in  the 
rests  of  science  :  the  first  of  which  was  that  of  Mr.  Boulton,  well 
wn  as  the  partner  of  the  famous  Watt,  who  constructed  a  balloon 
hidi  a  match  and  serpent  were  attached,  that  the  gas  might  explode 
he  air.  The  object  was  to  determine  whether  the  reverberating 
id  of  thunder  was  caused  by  echo  or  by  successive  explosions  ;  the 
t  remained  unsettled  owing  to  the  shouting  of  the  people ;  but  it 
tliought  that  the  sound  did  resemble  thunder. 
rhis  experiment  was  made  on  December  26,  1784.  No  further 
triments  were  made,  so  far  as  he  knew,  till  the  l>eginning  of  the 
BQt  century,  when  in  the  years  1803  and  1804,  Mr.  Roberts4>n 
ou  IV.     (No.  88.)  F 
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made  three  ascents  from  St,  Petersburg,  for  the  purpose  of  mftking 
magnetical  and  other  experiments. 

On  August  23,  1804,  MM.  Gay-Luiisac  and  Biot  ascended  from 
Paris  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  they  attained  an  altitude  of  13,000  feet, 
and  found  no  difference  in  their  experiments  in  electricity,  magnetisiii, 
and  galvanism  from  those  made  on  the  earth. 

On  September  15,  Gay-Lussac  ascended  alone  to  a  height  of 
22,977  feet ;  he  found  that  the  temperature  declined  from  82*  to  15*; 
that  the  sky  was  deep  blue  ;  that  the  time  of  horizontal  vibration  of  a 
magnet  was  shorter  with  elevation. 

In  1806,  Carlo  Brioschi,  Astronomer-Royal  at  Naples,  endeavoured 
to  ascend  higher  than  Gay-Lussac;  the  balloon  burst,  but  its  remnaot 
happily  checked  the  rapidity  of  the  descent. 

A  period  of  forty-four  years  followed,  during  which  no  qrstenuUie 
attempts  were  made  to  take  scientific  observations  by  means  of  bal- 
loons. 

In  1850,  MM.  Bixio  and  Barral  inflated  a  balloon  with  hydrogen 
gas,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  with  the  intentioa 
of  ascending  to  a  height  of  from  30,000  to  40,000  feet ;  in  their  fint 
ascent  they  ascended  to  a  height  of  19,000  feet,  and  descended  to  tbs 
earth  in  47  minutes  ;  they  passed  through  a  mass  of  cloud  9000  feet  in 
thickness. 

In  their  second  ascent,  clouds  were  reached  at  7000  or  8000  feel, 
which  proved  to  be  15,000  feet  in  thickness ;  they  never,  in  &cl, 
passed  out  of  the  clouds ;  for  when  they  were  23,000  feet  higliy  they 
began  to  descend,  owing  to  a  rent  in  the  balloon. 

Mr.  Welsh's  experiments  were  made  in  the  year  1852  :  on  August 
17  and  26,  October  21,  and  November  10,  the  respective  heights  attained 
in  these  were  19,500  feet,  19,100  feet,  12,640  feet,  and  22,930  feet :  a 
great  number  of  observations  were  made,  from  which  the  following 
law  regarding  the  decline  of  temperature  witli  elevation  was  deduced : — 

'^  That  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases  uniformly  with  the 
height  above  the  earth's  surface,  until  at  a  certain  elevation,  varj-ing  on 
different  days,  the  decrease  is  arrested,  and  for  a  space  of  2000  or  3000 
feet  the  temperature  remains  nearly  constant,  or  even  increases  by  a 
small  amount :  the  regular  diminution  being  aAerwards  resumed  and 
generally  maintained  at  a  rate  sliglitly  less  rapid  than  in  the  lover 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  commencing  from  a  higher  temperature 
than  would  have  existed  but  for  the  interruption  noticed." 

These  results,  as  well  as  those  found  by  Gay-Lussac  relative  to  the 
decline  of  temperature  with  increase  of  elevation,  appeared  to  confirm 
the  law  which  theory,  based  upon  observations  upon  mountain  sideSi 
assigns  for  the  gradation  of  temperature  ;  ri>.  a  decrease  of  one  degree 
of  temi)erature  fur  every  increase  of  300  feet.  Up  to  the  present  time 
therefore  tlie  high  expectations  entertained  on  the  discovery  of  the 
balloon  have  never  been  realized. 

The  spi^aker  tlien  proceeded  to  state,  that  since  the  formatioo  of 
tlie  British  Association,   grants  of  money  have  been  made  for  the 
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parpcue  of  panoing  these  inquiries  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  those 
bj  Mr.  Welsh,  none  have  been  made. 

In  the  year  1861,  another  grant  of  money  was  made,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  out  experiments  by  means  of  the  balloon,  and 
the  task  of  making  these  experiments  was  undertaken  by  the  speaker. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  experiments  with  which  he  was 
Mitmsted  were : — 

The  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  its  hygro- 
metrical  states  at  different  elevations  up  to  five  miles. 

To  compare  the  readings  of  an  aneroid  barometer  with  those  of  a 
mercurial  barometer  up  to  five  miles. 

To  determine  the  electrical  state  of  the  air. 

To  determine  the  oxygenic  state  of  the  air  by  means  of  ozone 

To  determine  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  magnet  on  the  earth,  and  at 
different  distances  from  it. 

7o  detomine  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  by  Daniell's  Dew 
Point  Hrgrometer,  Regnaulfs  Condensing  Hygrometer,  and  by  the 
nae  of  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb  Thermometers  as  ordinarily  used,  and 
faj  their  use  when  under  the  influence  of  the  aspirator,  so  that  con- 
adcrmble  volumes  of  air  are  made  to  pass  over  their  bulbs,  at 
different  elevations,  as  high  as  possible,  but  particularly  up  to  those 
heights  where  man  may  be  resident  or  where  troops  may  be  located, 
as  in  tlie  high  lands  ancf  plains  of  India,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
what  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  use  of  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometers,  by  comparison  with  the  results  as  found  from  them  and 
with  those  found  directly  by  DanielFs  and  Regnault's  Hygrometers ; 
and  to  compare  the  results  as  found  from  the  two  hygrometers 
together. 

To  collect  air  at  different  elevations. 

To  note  the  height  and  kind  of  clouds,  their  density  and  thickness 
at  different  elevations. 

To  determine  the  rate  and  directions  of  different  currents  in  the 
atmosphere. 

To  make  observations  on  sound. 

To  note  atmospherical  phenomena  in  general,  and  to  make  general 
observations. 

The  speaker  then  described  the  method  of  managing  a  biillooii,  spoke 
briefly  of  the  several  ascents  already  made,  and  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  results. 

Speaiung  of  the  ascent  on  July  17,  the  departure  of  the  tempera- 
ture Irom  a  r^ular  progression  was  very  remarkable.  Below  the 
dood  the  decrease  was  nearly  uniform  ;  on  passing  above  it  there  was 
an  increase  of  6^ ;  the  decrease  was  then  resumed,  and  the  temi)erature 
was  26*  at  10.000  feet,  and  continued  at  this  reading  till  13,000  ft^et 
had  been  passed  ;  a  very  remarkable  increase  then  took  place,  and  at 
19,600  feet  a  temperature  of  42^  was  registered,  and  then  declined 
rapidly  to  16^  at  five  miles.     In  descending,  a  disturbance  from  a 
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regular  increase  was  met  with  at  24,000  feet,  and  contiDaed  to  17,000 
feet ;  at  13,000  feet  clouds  were  reached  and  no  obBervations  were 
made  below  10,000  feet 

The  temperature  of  the  dew  point  approached  that  of  the  air  in  the 
cloud  but  did  not  touch  it,  and  then  separated  more  and  more  aotil  at 
the  highest  point  there  was  almost  an  entire  absence  of  moisture. 

On  August  18,  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreased  as  usual  oo 
leaving  the  ground,  until  at  the  height  of  4000  feet  the  rapidity  of  the 
decrease  was  checked  and  a  warm  current  of  air  was  met  with  and 
continued  to  1 1 ,500  feet ;  the  balloon  then  descended  and  passed  through 
the  same  warm  current  extending  to  the  same  limits,  and  again  pasnd 
through  it  on  its  reascciision  at  about  the  same  height,  and  extending 
to  14,000  feet,  when  the  regular  diminution  was  resumed  and  oontiouf«l 
to  the  highest  point ;  on  descending,  the  same  warm  current  was  met 
with,  and  continued  till  the  clouds  were  entered  at  G500  feet«  which 
caused  another  interruption  in  the  regular  increase  of  temperature  as 
is  usual  on  entering  cloud. 

In  tlie  ascent  on  September  5,  on  passing  out  of  the  cloud  tliere 
was  an  increase  of  temperature  of  9° ;  and  then  no  interruption  was 
met  with  till  a  height  of  15,500  feet  was  reached,  when  a  warm  cur- 
rent of  air  was  reached,  and  continued  to  24,000  feet :  then  a  regular 
decrease  was  experienced  till  the  highest  point  was  reached. 

On  descending,  the  same  warm  current  was  encountered  between 
22,000  and  23,000  feet ;  and  a  similar  interruption,  but  to  a  greater 
amount,  was  experienced  till  the  balloon  had  descended  to  about  the 
same  heiglit  as  it  was  first  met  witli  on  ascending.  Afler  this  there 
was  no  further  interruption  till  the  descent  was  completed. 

A  table  was  then  formed  from  all  the  observations,  showing  the 
decrease  of  temperature  for  successive  increases  of  elevation  of  1000 
feet.     The  results  are  us  follows  : — 

When  the  Sky  was  Cloudy. 

Ft.  YU  Deg.  Pet.       Ft. 

From       0  to  1000  was  4*7  from    7  experiments,  or  1  in  SIS 
„     1000  to  2000  was  4*2  from    7  „  1  in  S39 

,,     2000  to  3000  was  4*1  from  10  „  1  in  244 

„     3000  to  400O  was  3*7  from  10  „  1  in  271 

„     4000  to  5000  was  3- 1  from    6  „  1  in  323 

From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  sky  is  cloudj,  the 
decline  of  temperature  differs  very  little  from  the  theoiy  of  a  decline 
of  temperature  of  P  in  300  feet. 

But  When  the  Sky  is  partially  Clear, 

Ft.            Ft.            rvir.  Iieg.       Ft 

From        0  to  1(W)0  was  7*2  from  .5  experiment**,  or  1  in  139 

.,     1000  to  2000  was  5*3  from  5  „               1  in  189 

!,     2<M)0  to  .3000  was  4 '6  from  5  „               1  in  254 

,,     30(H)  to  4006  was  3*4  from  6  „                1  in  295 

„     4000  to  5000  was  2*7  from  7  ,.               1  in  370 
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These  results  difier  considerably  from  those  formed  in  a  cloudy  sky, 
and  doubtless  the  difference  between  experiments  carried  on  under  a 
cloudless  sky  would  diifer  still  more.  They  do  not  at  all  confirm  the 
theory  of  a  decline  of  T  of  temperature  in  300  feet. 

The  Decrease  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Air^  at  heights  exceeding 

5000  feet. 

Ft 
From    5,000  to 

„  6,000  to 

„  7,000  to 

„  8,000  to 

„  9,000  to 

„  10,000  to 

„  11,000  to 

„  12,000  to 

n  13,000  to 

„  14,000  to 

,,  15,000  to 

„  16,000  to 

„  17,000  to 

„  18,000  to 

„  19,000  to 

„  20,000  to 

„  21,000  to 

„  22,000  to 

„  23,000  to 

„  24,000  to 

„  25,000  to 

„  26,000  to 

„  27,000  to 

„  28,000  to 

These  results  follow  almost  in  sequence  with  those  found  with 
a  partially  clear  sky  ;  and  together  show  that  a  change  takes  place  of 
V  of  temperature  in  139  feet  near  the  earth,  and  only  in  1000  feet  at 
the  height  of  30,000  feet,  and  plainly  indicates  that  the  decline  of  1"*  of 
temperature  must  be  abandoned. 


Ft.              Deg. 

Ft. 

6,000  was  2-8  from  10 

experiments. 

or  1  in 

357 

7,000  was  2»8  from 

8 

>} 

1  m 

357 

8,000  was  2*7  from 

8 

tt 

1  in 

370 

9,000  was  2*6  from 

8 

i9 

1  in 

384 

10,000  was  2-6  from 

8 

tj 

1  in 

384 

11,000  was  2' 6  from 

8 

tt 

1  m 

384 

12,000  was  2-6  from 

6 

tt 

1  m 

384 

13,000  was  2' 5  from 

6 

tt 

1  in 

400 

14,000  was  2-2  from 

6 

It 

1  in 

455 

15,000  was  2-1  from 

9 

>» 

1  in 

477 

16,000  was  2-1  from 

9 

tt 

1  in 

477 

17,000  was  1-9  from 

9 

tt 

1  m 

527 

18,000  was  1-8  from 

9 

»» 

1  m 

556 

19,000  was  1 '8  from 

9 

tt 

1  m 

556 

20,000  was  1-5  from 

9 

tt 

1  in 

667 

21,000  was  1-3  from 

9 

tt 

1  in 

771 

22,000  was  1-3  from 

9 

tt 

1  in 

771 

23,000  was  1*0  from 

9 

tt 

1  in 

1000 

24,000  was  1*3  from 

2 

ti 

1  m 

771 

25,000  was  1  *  1  from 

2 

It 

1  in 

909 

26,000  was  1*0  from 

1 

tt 

1  in 

1000 

27,000  was  I'Ofrom 

1 

tt 

1  in 

1000 

28,000  was  0*9  from 

1 

tt 

1  in 

1012 

29,000  was  0*8  from 

1 

tt 

1  in 

1050 

Treating  the  observations  for  determining  the  degrees  of  humidity 
of  the  air  in  the  same  way,  the  following  are  the  results  : — 

When  the  Shy  was  cloudy,  saturation  being  considered  as  100, 

On  the  earth  the  degree  of  humidity  was  ...     78  from  5  experiments. 

At  the  height  of  1,000  the  degree  of  humidity  was  76  „  9          „ 

2,000                        „  77  „  11 

3,000                        „  75  „  11 

4,000                         „  80  „  10 

„                 5,000                         „  81  „  5           „ 

6,000                         „  82  „  3 

The  law  of  moisture  here  shown   is  an  almost  uniform  state  of 
humidity  to  the  height  of  3000  feet,  viz,  76'5;  then  a  decrease  on 
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the  next  1000  feet,  and  an  increase  to  83  and  82  at  6000  and  6000 
feet. 

When  the  Sky  was  partially  Cloudy. 

On  the  ground  the  degree  of  humidity  was  ...  63  fhm  4  ezpernMBti. 

At  the  height  of  1,000  the  degree  of  humidity  was  68  „  5  „ 

2,000                       „  77  „  6 

3,000                        „  76  „  6  „ 

4.001)                        „  76  H  7  „ 

5,000                        „  69  „  6  n 

^                 6,000                         „  68  „  6  „ 

At  heights  exceeding  6000  feet,  the  following  were  the  results :— 

Ft. 

At  the  height  of    7,000  the  degree  of  homiditjr  was  64  fhm  7 

8,000  „  .-  - 

9,000 

10,000  „ 
11,000 
12,000 

13,000  „ 

14,000  „ 

15,000  „ 

16,000  „ 
17,000 

18,000  „ 

19,000  „ 

20,000  „ 

21.000  „ 

22,000  „ 

23,000  „ 

The  laws  of  moisture  here  indicate  a  humidity  near  the  ground 
less  by  15  with  a  partially  clear  sky,  than  in  a  cloudy  sky  ;  atartiBg 
with  63  in  the  former  state  on  the  ground,  increasing  to  77  at  8000 
feet  high ;  then  nearly  constant  to  5000  feet,  when  it  abruptly 
decreased  to  69  and  68  at  5000  and  6000  feet,  and  then  deereaaed 
nearly  evenly  at  the  rate  of  5  in  1000  feet,  till  at  9000  f€«t  and 
10,000  it  was  52;  the  degree  then  constantly  decreased  till  at  a 
height  exceeding  25,000  feet  it  was  less  than  10,  and  it  would  seeoi 
that  at  higher  elevations  there  was  an  almost  entire  absence  of  water. 
These  seem  to  be  the  general  laws ;  but  this  regular  diminution  is 
evidently  often  interrupted,  and  strata  of  moist  air  may  exist,  or  be 
passing  at  different  elevations,  even  up  to  20,000  feet,  of  some  thidL- 
ness. 

Electrical  State  of  the  Air.^ln  the  ascent  on  July  17,  the  air  was 
found  to  be  charged  with  positive  electricity,  becoming  less  in  amount 
with  increased  elevation,  till  at  the  height  of  23,000  feet  the  amount 
was  too  small  for  observation.  The  instrument  was  broken  in  the 
descent,  and  was  not  afterwards  used. 

Time  of  Vibration  of  a  Magnet, — The  general  result  of  all  the 
experiments  is,  that  the  magnet  vibrates  in  a  somewhat  Umger  imienmi 
of  time  at  higher  elevations  than  on  the  earth.  This  result  is  ooDtrmry 
to  that  found  by  Guy-Lussac  in  1804. 
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Om  the  Propagation  of  Sound. — From  observation  made  in  the 
different  ascents,  it  was  learnt  that  different  notes  and  sounds  pass  more 
readily  through  the  air  than  others ;  for  instance,  the  barking  of  a  dog 
and  the  whistle  of  a  railway  engine  have  been  heard  at  a  height  of  more 
than  two  miles,  whilst  the  shouting  of  several  thousand  people  cannot 
be  beard  at  the  height  of  one  mile. 

On  the  Oxygenic'Condition  of  the  Atmosphere, — On  July  17,  the 
test  papers  by  Moffat  and  Schdnbein  were  untinged  by  colour  through- 
CMit  the  journey ;  and  the  same  result  was  found  during  the  ascent  on 
JolydOth. 

On  August  10,  Mr.  Glaisher  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Moffat, 
of  Hawarden,  expressing  surprise  at  this  result,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
always  been  received  as  a  theory,  that  ozone  increases  in  quantity  with 
increased  elevation. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Glaisher  went  to  Dr.  Moffat,  at 
Hawmrden,  and  requested  him  to  make  some  papers,  which  he  did,  and 
these  papers  were  used  on  August  18,  together  with  some  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra,  and  some  prepared  according  to 
Sch5nbein*s  formula ;  and  at  22,000  feet  the  coloration  was  4  on  a 
scale  whose  deepest  tinge  is  10,  whilst  those  prepared  by  Schonbein 
were  coloured  to  1  on  the  same  scale,  and  those  by  Negretti  and  Zambra 
were  unooloured ;  in  consequence  of  this,  the  preparation  of  the  papers 
by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zambra  has  been  stopped. 

Physiological  Observations.  —  On  July  17,  before  starting,  the 
nnmber  of  Mr.  Coxwell's  pulsations  were  taken,  and  found  to  be  74 
in  one  minute ;  and  Mr.  Glaisher's  were  76  in  one  minute. 

At  a  height  of  17,000  feet,  Mr.  Glaisher's  had  increased  to  100, 
and  Bfr.  Coxwell's  to  84 ;  and  on  reaching  the  ground,  the  number 
was  76  with  both  gentlemen. 

On  August  21,  no  observations  were  taken  before  starting.  At 
the  height  of  1000  feet,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

Bfr.  Cox  well  • 96  per  minute. 

Mr.  loffelow 80  „ 

Capt.  Percival 90  „ 

At  11,000  feet- 
Mr.  Coxwell  ......     90  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Inselow 100  „ 

Capt.  Percival 88  ., 

Mr.  Glaisher 88  ^ 

Matter  Glaisher 89  ,, 

At  14,000  feet- 
Mr.  Coxwell 94  per  minute. 

Mr.  GUiaher 98  ,, 

Mr.  Ingelow 112  ,, 

Capt.  Percival 78  „ 

Master  Glaisher 89  ,^ 

The  pulsations  of  Capt.  Percival  were  so  weak  that  he  could 
scarcely  count  them ;  whilst  those  of  Mr.  Coxwell  he  considers  had 
increased  in  strength. 
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From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  diminished  preseore  exerdfet 
a  different  inHuence  upon  different  individuals. 

On  July  17,  at  19,000  feet  the  hands  and  lips  were  noted  as  being 
dark-blue,  not  the  face.  At  the  height  of  four  miles  the  palpitatioot 
of  the  heart  were  audible,  and  the  breathing  was  affected. 

On  August  18,  the  hands  and  face  were  blue  at  the  height  of 
23,000  feet. 

On  September  6,  at  the  height  of  about  29,000  feet  Mr.  Glaisfaer 
became  unconscious,  and  at  35,000  feet  Mr.  Coxwell  lost  the  use  of 
his  hands.  At  29,()00  feet  on  descending,  Mr.  Glaisher  began  to  re- 
cover, and  at  25,000  feet  the  observations  were  resumed. 

The  general  results  of  these  eight  ascents  are  : — 

1st.  That  the  temperature  of  the*  air  does  not  decrease  uniformly 
with  the  height  above  the  earth's  surface,  and  consequently  the  theory 
of  a  decrease  of  1*"  of  temperature  for  an  increase  of  elevation  of  300 
feet  must  be  abandoned.  In  fact,  more  than  V  declined  in  the  first 
hundred  feet  when  the  sky  was  clear,  and  not  so  much  as  1**  in  1000 
feet  a  height  exceeding  five  miles. 

These  experiments  are  the  first  to  yield  any  definite  information  oo 
the  subject ;  more  experiments  are  required  to  settle  the  law  satis- 
factorily, but  its  effect  on  the  laws  of  refraction  will  be  great :  all  the 
elevations  of  the  balloon  are  to  a  certain  extent  erroneous,  for  it  has 
never  happened  that  the  mean  of  the  extremities  has  given  the  mean 
of  the  whole  column  of  air. 

2nd.  The  degree  of  humidity  decreased  wonderfully  with  the  height 
till  at  above  5  miles  there  was  scarely  any  aqueous  vapour  at  all. 

3rd.  That  an  aneroid  barometer  can  be  made  to  read  correctly,  to 
the  first  place  of  decimals  certainly,  and  to  the  second  place  of  decunab 
probably,  to  a  pressure  as  low  as  7  inches. 

4th.  That  a  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermometer  can  be  used  efiectivdy 
up  to  any  height  on  the  earth's  surface  where  man  may  be  located. 

5th.  That  the  balloon  does  afford  a  means  of  solving  with  advaiH 
tage  many  delicate  questions  in  physics. 

[J.  G.] 
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GENERAL   MONTHLY   MEETING, 
Monday,  April  6,  1863. 

The  Rev.  J.  BARiiOW,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Leveson  Francis  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq.  B.A. 

William  Harvey,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.L. 

Joseph  Norman  Lucky er,  Esq.  F.R.A.S. 

Paul  Julius  Reuter,  Esq. 

Octavius  Sturg^,  Esq. 

Frederick  Thompson,  Esq.  and 

Robert  Wigram,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Lieut-Col.  Craven  Hildesley  Dickens,  R.A. 

Abraham  Pope,  Esq. 

John  R.  Russell,  M.D.  and 

John  Rivington,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  cordial  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to 
Wakesn  De  la  Rue,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Manager  R.  I.  for  his 
Present  of  a  Ruhmkorflfs  Magneto-Electnc  Induction  Coil  of  a  par- 
ticular construction. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Mubchison,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Manager 
R.  I.  having^  announced  his  intention  of  presenting  to  the  Institution 
annually  £20,  for  the  purchase  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  the  Special 
cordial  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  him  for  this  additional 
eridence  of  his  great  goodwill  towards  the  Institution. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

From 
Imptriai  GovemamU  of  Fremce  {through  M,  Rouland^  Minister  qf  Public Irutmctum), 
OSarres  de  LaToisier.    Tome  II.     4to.     1862. 

M teoires  Militaires  relatifs  k  la  Saccession  d'Espagne.     Tome  XI.  &  Adas. 
4to.     1862. 
GmlogiaU   Sttrveijf  tsf  Great  Britain    (^through   Sir  R,  /.   Mwrchiaon) — Mineral 
Statistics,  I860,  1861.    8vo. 
Hcmoin,  Six  Parts,  1859-62.     8yo. 
Geictnar^Gemeral  ^ /ntiia —Geological  Survey  of  India. — Palaxuitologiea  Indica. 
Part  2,  No.  3.    410.     1862. 
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Actuaries,  Institute  ^/^Assarance  Magazine,  No.  51.    8to.     1863. 
Agricultural  SociHy  of  England ,  Royal — Journal,  Vol.  XXIV.  Part  1.    Bra    18C3. 
Anthropological  Society  of  London — ^Introductory   Address,  by  James  Hnnt,  Ph.D. 

the  President.     8vo.     1863. 
Astronomical  Society,  Boyal— Monthly  Notices,  Feb.  1863.    8vo. 
Calvert,   Dr.  F,  Crace,  ER.S.  {the  Author)  ^Lecture*  on  Coal -Tar  Colooxi. 

(K  89)     8vO.     1863. 
Chemical  SociWy— Quarterly  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  3.    8vo.     1863 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  ^—Proceedings,  March,  1863.    8vo. 
i:;^tfor«— Artizan  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Athensnm  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Engineer  for  March,  1863.    fol. 
Horological  Journal,  No.  55.     4to. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  March,  1863.    Svo. 
Medical  Circular  for  March,  1863.     8to. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  March,  1863.    4to. 
Technologist  for  March,  1863.    8vo. 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania. — Journal,  Na  446.    8vo.     1863. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.  C.B.  M.R.I.-^i  W.  H.  Holmet  on  Free  Cottoo: 

with  a  Map  of  BnUsh  Guiana.   (K  89)     Svo.     1863. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal — Proceedings,  1863,  No.  3.    Svo. 
LiwMon  Society — Proceedings,  No.  25.    8yo.     1863. 
Newton,  Messrs. — London  Journal  (New  Series)  for  March,  1863.    SnK 
Petermann,  A.  Esa.  {the  £c2t<or)— -Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Geaammtgelnete  dcr 

Geomphie.    Na  2.     1863.    4ta 
Philadetphia,  Academy  of  Natitral  Sciences — Proceedings.     1868.   Na  7-11.   8va 
Photoaraphic  Society— Journal,  No.  131.     8vo.     1863. 
Royal  Society  o^Zon<ion— Proceedings,  No.  54.    8vo.     1863. 
Statistical  &cie<y- Journal,  Vol.  XXVI.  Part  1.    8vo.     1863. 
Tyndail,  Professor  J.  F.R.S.  M.R  I.  {the  ^u/Aor)— Heat  conridered  as  a  Mode 
of  Motion:    being  a  Course  of  'TweWe  Lectures  deliTered  in  1862.     16tOL 
1862. 
Official  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Londoo,  1 861 
4  Tols.  8yo.     1862. 
Vereins  zur  BefHrderung  des  GeweHifleisses  in  Preussen — Verhandlnngen,   Nor. 
Dec  1862.    4to. 
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WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  17,  1863. 

I  Duke  op  Northumbebland,  K.G.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Frank  Buckulnd,  Esq.  M.A. 
On  ike  Culture  of  FUk. 

Mmie  introductory  remarks  on  the  growing  importance  of  the 
the  tpeaker  proceeded  to  lay  before  his  audience  a  series  of 
btained  by  close  observation,  which  promise  to  become  the 
'  the  origin  or  increase  of  revenue  to  private  individuals,  and  a 
f  natioiml  wealth.* 

M)d  barn-door  fowl  produces  about  120  eggs  in  a  year.  The 
g  table  gives  the  result  of  Mr.  Buckland's  own  observations  on 

T%e  Fecundity  of  Fisk. 

Weight  of  Fiah.       Total  Number  of  Eggs. 

Salmon  and  Troutt  •  •   •     lib 1,008 

Jack i^lb 42,840 

Perch ilb 20,592 

Roach fib. 480,480 

Smelt 2  01 36,652 

Lump  Fish 2   lb 116,640 

Brill 4    lb 239,775 

Sole I    lb 134,466 

Herring ^Ib 19,840 

Mackerel 1    lb 86,120 

Turbot 8   lb 385,200 

Cod 20   lb 4,872,000 

hard  roe  is  composed  of  the  eggs ;  the  soft  roe  is  the  milt  of 
The  eggs  are  very  closely  packed  together,  somewhat 

'.  Buckland's  entire  Discourse,  with  Additions  and  an  Api)endiz,  has  been 
I,  under  the  title  of  "  Fish  Hatching,"  by  Mr.  Tinsley,  price  5s. 
Mt,  like  salmon,  carry,  on  an  average,  1000  eggs  to  every  pound  of  their 
bat  this  rule  does  not  apply  to  trout  under  a  pound.  Again,  as  regards 
I,  the  heavier  they  are  tne  more  eggs  the^  carry. — From  a  specimen  of 
imM  PiacatoriuM  (the  angler-fish)  sent  to  hun  from  Brighton  in  February, 
.  BockUnd  obtained  a  substance  resembling  a  ribbon  6f  yards  in  length, 

vhich 


i  with  ova,  about  the  size  of  turnip-seed— fh>m  which  billions  of 
ih  might  have  been  produced.  The  number  of  young  oysters  on  the 
lie  ola  one  at  spawning  time  is  estimated  at  1,800,000. 
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resembling  figs  in  a  box.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  varies,  some  being 
white  and  others  of  a  splendid  coral-red  colour;  all  equally  good. 
Tlie  eggs  are  exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and  very  elastic ;  which 
prevents  them  from  being  crushed  or  otherwise  injured. 

How  the  Pish  deposits  her  Spawn. — Birds  build  with  twigs  and  other 
vegetable  material.  The  salmon  and  trout  can  make  no  use  of  theie 
materials,  so  they  deposit  their  eggs  among  stones.  Other  fish,  espedallj 
sea-fish,  make  use  of  vegetable  material ;  either,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
stickle-back,  building  a  true  nest,  or  else  depositing  the  ^gs  upoo  the 
fronds  and  leaves  of  the  plants,  somewhat  afier  the  manner  of  insects. 

When  the  fish  (the  salmon  and  trout^  are  about  to  spawn,  they 
choose,  above  all  places,  a  shallow  gravel  bottom ;  the  reason  being 
that  there  shall  be  a  more  rapid  flow  of  water,  and  hence  a  greater 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  eggs  themselves  and  also  to  the  young  ones 
when  born.  The  most  natural  breeding-grounds  for  the  salmon  are 
small,  rapid,  mountain  streams,  deep  pools  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, wherein  they  can  rest  and  take  shelter.  They,  doubtless,  ooghl 
to  have  pools ;  because  a  salmon  does  not  deposit  her  ova  at  one  luid 
the  same  time,  but  at  intervals.  During  these  intervab  she  drops  beck 
into  the  pool,  and  recruits  her  strength  for  further  operations.  Fitm 
this  we  may  learn  much  as  regards  the  increase  of  salmon  by  natmal 
means.*  One  knows  the  salmon's  nest  by  observing  in  the  b«d  of  the 
river  a  hillock,  or  mound  of  gravel,  about  a  wheelbarrow  full,  and  a 
hollow  sort  of  ditch  in  front  of  it,  as  though  some  one  had  been  scrap- 
ing it  up  witli  his  heel.  At  the  spawning  season  the  male  salmon  has 
an  enormous  beak,  a  huge  finger-like  projection  at  the  top  of  his 
lower  jaw.  [Two  preparations  of  this  were  shown  to  demonstrate  this 
fact ;  and  also  a  coloured  diagram,  carefully  drawn  from  nature,  by 
Mr.  Jennins.l  This  beak  is  not  bony,  but  a  mass  of  purely  cartilaginous 
growth  from  the  bone  below.  It  disappears,  moreover,  when  the  salmon 
is  not  breeding.  Mr.  Buckland  concludes  that  it  is  simply  an  ofiensive 
and  defensive  weapon,  and  is  analogous  to  the  horn  of  the  deer. 

Enemies  of  Ova, — 1.  Accidents  at  the  time  of  spawning.  Many 
of  the  eggs  do  not  get  properly  impregnated  at  the  time  of  spawning, 
or  not  being  caught  by  the  gravel,  are  washed  away  constantly  by  the 
stream.  Then  down  come  the  floods  and  overwhelm  the  nests  with 
mud  and  rubbish,  or  else  sweep  them  bodily  away,  level  to  the  bed  of 


*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  salmon  making  such  vigorous  efforti  to  get  u 
from  Uie  sea  to  the  higher  waters.  Instinct  seems  to  tell  them  that  the  young  will 
die  in  shallow  water;  they  therefore  make  superpiscine  efforts  to  get  up  catandi 
and  waterfalls,  and  attain  the  shallow  brooks.  Give  them  tree  pamge  am  and 
protect  them  when  there,  and  they  will  increase  and  multiply  exceedingly.  Ifr. 
Ashworth,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buckland,  says : — "  We  find,  and  1  have  seen  it,  that 
the  smallest  streams  of  pure  water  are  the  safest,  the  most  prodnctive,  and  the  very 
pUces  selected  by  the  parent  fish  for  depositing  their  ova ;  and  if  protected  Ibr  two 
months  in  the  winter  (Di>cember  and  January),  any  river  may  be  made prodactive 
in  which  the  weirs  are  made  passable  by  ladders,  and  all  natural  and  insarmoont* 
able  obstructions,  such  as  rocks,  and  cascades,  and  falls,  are  made  aooesBble,  and  in 
which  the  waters  are  the  purest." 
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the  river.  Here  is  a  case  in  point : — Mr.  Buist  wrote  in  *  The  Field,* 
March,  1863,  *'From  eighteen  salmon  and  twenty-grilse  we  had  filled 
our  breeding-boxes  with  275,000  ova.  Immediately  after  our  ponds 
were  filled  the  rivers  came  out  in  great  floods,  which  dispersed  the 
■dmon,  and,  it  is  feared,  that  as  these  floods  continue  till  the  end  of 
December,  the  fine  appearance  of  fish  would  come  to  little  account 
wheo  left  to  all  the  contingencies  of  spawning  in  the  rivers.  The  310 
fish  not  spawned  would  all  be  ripe  within  ten  days,  so  that  from  those 
left  to  their  natural  course  there  would  not  have  been  so  many  fecun* 
dated  eggs  from  the  310  as  we  have  in  the  breeding-boxes  from  the 
forty  fish.  All  these  fish  were  caught  on  one  ford  where  the  Almond 
joins  the  Tay."  Then  again  we  have  droughts ;  and  the  nests  made 
when  tlie  water  is  high  become  bare  and  exposed  to  the  air  when  the 
water  goes  down ;  either  the  eggs  die  from  this  cause,  or  else  the  young 
when  hatched  out,  having  no  water,  "  refuse  to  exist."  Great  destruc- 
tion of  spawning  fish  is  also  caused  by  mill-wheels. 

2.  Fish  eat  the  eggs  ;  and  these  not  only  minor  fish,  but  trout,  who 
wait  below  the  nest  and  scramble  for  the  eggs.  Mr.  Buckland  has 
himself  taken  trout  eggs  from  a  trout's  mouth. 

Mr.  icVshworth  states  that  he  has  taken  no  less  than  500  peas  (fish 
eggs)  from  the  maw  of  one  trout.  lie  placed  these  by  themselves  in  a 
hatching-box,  and  most  of  them  in  due  time  produced  young  fish. 
Salmon,  too,  will  eat  their  own  eggs,  and  we  used  formerly  to  see 
odmon  ova,  preserved  in  salt,  sold  at  the  fishing-tackle  shops  for  bait. 
This  mode  of  fishing  is  so  deadly,  that  it  is  now  made  illegal. 

3.  Other  enemies  of  fish  are  water-insects  inimmerable,  especially 
the  water-shrimp,  the  caddis- worm,  the  larva  of  the  May-fly,  the  dragon- 
fly, Ac  Messrs.  Ashworth,  of  Galway,  report  that  in  one  year  70,000 
salraoD  ova,  deposited  by  them  in  a  pure  stream  adjoining  a  plantation 
of  fir-trees,  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  the  May-fly. 

4.  Human  poachers. — At  the  time  of  spawning,  the  salmon  or  trout, 
usually  as  wild  as  a  fox,  becomes  as  tame  as  a  barn-door  fowl,  and 
mnj  little  boy  walking  by  the  side  of  the  stream  can  kill  them  with  a 
stick  ;  they  become  the  easy  prey  of  the  poachers,  and  millions  of  their 
eggs  are  destroyed  which  would  otherwise  have  been  deposited.  Tons 
weight  are  at  this  time  captured  and  sent  to  Paris.  These  fish  are 
poisonous  to  Englishmen.  Mr.  Ashworth's  head-bailifi*  once  ate  a 
portion  of  one,  and  in  consequence  was  made  so  ill  that  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  for  two  days,  and  he  was  a  strong,  powerful,  healthy  man. 
The  British  Fisheries  Preservation  Association  are  doing  their  best, 
by  appeals  and  representations  to  Government  authorities,  both  in 
ugland  and  France,  to  stop  this  destructive  export  of  spawning  fish. 

5.  Birds,  Ac. — Mr.  Buckland  brought  forward  strong  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  Water-ouzel  and  Dab-chick  were  rather  the  friends  than 
the  enemies  of  fish-culture,  since  they  feed  on  the  larva  of  insects. 
House-rats  will  greedily  devour  the  ova,  and  will  go  into  the  water  to 
get  at  them  :  and  it  is  said  that  the  water-shrew  eats  the  ova  ;  his  teeth 
are  insectivorous,  but  still  he  may  eat  fish-eggs.      Swans  are  most 
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destractive,  particularly  in  ponds.  In  the  river  Thames,  they  do 
incalculable  mischief  to  the  fisheries,  gobbling  up  the  newlT-laid  spawn 
with  their  long  beaks  and  spoon-like  bills.  Common  ducks  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Buckland's  directions  for  successful  Fish-Cdi.tubx  are  here 
given  in  detail : — 

On  the  Protection  of  the  Eggs^  and  Hatching  them  b^  Artificial 
Means, — Instead  of  allowing  the  ova  to*  be  deposited  in  the  natural 
nest,  we  catch  the  fish  in  a  net,  we  take  the  eggs  from  her,  we  treat 
them  in  the  manner  which  was  first  discovered  by  two  poor  fiabennen 

S honour  to  their  memory)  and  afterwards  developed  by  M.  Coate,  pro- 
essor  of  embryology  at  Paris. 

We  have  to  provide  an  artificial  nest,  and  an  artificial  mother. 
The  former  consists  of  gravel  placed  in  a  narrow  box,  either  of  wood, 
earthenware,  or  zinc  ;  the  latter  consists  of  a  stream  of  shallow  water, 
which  shall  be  running  night  and  day. 

A  model  of  the  boxes  used  by  Mr.  Ashworth  was  exhibited.  It 
was  made  of  elm,  oak,  or  deal,  and  six  feet  long,  eight  inches  deep, 
twelve  inches  wide, — an  enlarged  mignonette  box  in  fact.  The  two 
requisites  are  a  running  stream  and  shallow  water.  You  must  fix  the 
box  according  to  your  locality.  You  can  place  it  either  in  a  narrow, 
fast-running  ditch  which  you  know  will  never  fail  you,  or,  better  still, 
place  it  near  a  spring  where  you  can  regulate  the  flow  of  water  by 
means  of  hatches,  large  or  small.  You  must  guard  both  the  entnooe 
and  the  exit  of  the  box  with  a  bit  of  perforated  zinc,  the  holes  of  whieh 
must  be  sufficiently  large  not  to  obstruct  the  current  of  water;  and 
you  should  aL)o  have  a  plate  of  perforated  zinc  fixed  in  any  convenient 
place,  a  foot  or  two  above  the  box,  to  stop  the  scum,  dec,  of  the  water. 
Above  this  may  be  placed  an  extra  sentry,  viz,  a  new  birch-broom; 
saw  ofi*  the  liandle  close  to  the  twigs,  and  fix  it  with  the  loose  ends  of 
the  twigs  pointing  up  stream.  These  twigs  will  catch  the  weeds  and 
otiier  mess  that  comes  down  with  the  water.  The  cleaner  the  water 
you  JMI8S  into  the  eggs,  the  better  for  them.  You  should  have  wire 
covers,  which  can  be  padlocked  to  the  boxes,  to  keep  out  the  shrew- 
mice  and  rats,  and  the  fingers  of  meddling  boys  ;  and  you  should  hafe 
boards  ready  to  place  over  these  to  keep  out  the  light  during  the  incu- 
bation of  the  ova.  These  boxes  may  be  multiplied  ad  injinitumy  so  thai 
the  water  that  passes  through  No.  1  should  fall  into  No.  2,  and  so  oit 
like  water  falling  down  (only  at  the  ends)  from  one  step  of  a  stairea0 
on  to  the  step  below  it.  The  box  shoula  be  a  little  inclined,  to  fiivoar 
the  flow  of  water  ;  and  the  water  should  have  a  fall  from  the  end  of  ooe 
box  into  the  heud  of  another  of  a  few  inches.  You  must  take  care  so 
to  level  and  arrange  the  boxes  as  that,  should  the  stream  from  above 
fail,  some  water  should  always  be  left  to  cover  the  eggs.  If  yoo  haw 
not  convenience  for  placing  the  boxes  in  a  parallel  row,  you  can  place 
them  side  by  side,  at  right  angles  to  the  stream  whence  the  water  ii 
derived,  having  a  hatchway  for  each. 

Your  boxes  being  all  ready  for  putting  down  into  the  stream,  get 
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Nne  graveL  River  gravel  will  not  do ;  but  dig  it  out  of  a  gravel  pit, 
ft  it  thxxnigh  a  sieve — the  meshes  of  which  are  half  an  inch — and 
hen  yoo  have  enough  sifled,  ^7  it  for  an  hour  or  so  in  a  copper  till 
is  quite  dean.  The  boiling  destroys  the  sporules  of  the  vegetation, 
sd  alao  the  ^gs  of  the  minor  water-beasts  that  eat  the  spawn.  Then 
ei  the  mason  or  the  carpenter  to  fix  the  boxes  in  the  stream,  or  better 
o  U  yonrself ;  get  the  levels  right  by  means  of  bricks,  wedges  of  wood, 
«.,  and  then  wheel  down  the  gravel  to  the  place ;  then,  with  a  spade, 
ireftilly  deposit  in  the  boxes  your  boiled  half-inch  sized  gravel,  to 
le  depth  of  about  two  or  more  inches.  You  must  then  place  a  layer 
f  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  or  one  and  a  half,  of  gravel  stones — take 
ben  as  they  come — each  stone  being  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The 
BMOo  of  Uus  stratification,  is  that  the  young  fish,  being  hatched  under 
be  big  stones,  shall  not  get  down  much  below  this  level,  being  stopped 
y  the  half-inch  graveL  Set  your  stream  going  for  a  few  hours,  and 
Be  that  it  works  properly,  being  always  about  two  or  three  inches  in 
eplh,  and  flowing  perpetually. 

When  you  have  got  the  .eggs,  carefully  distribute  them  with  a 
pooo  among  the  big  stones  under  which  they  will  naturally  roll, — 
ad  leave  them  alone.  The  stream  should  be  gentle  and  conti- 
QOiia,  bat  not  fast  enough  to  bother  the  eggs.  With  all  your  pre-  , 
mtiooi  for  keeping  the  stream  clear,  you  will  find  a  deposit  settle 
B  the  eggs,  and  t^s  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  To  avoid  this, 
(«9»  ikem  dark ;  put  boards  over  the  tops  of  the  boxes,  and,  if  you 
Inae,  get  some  common  roofing  slates,  and  place  these  on  your 
nalnnt-aized  stones,  taking  care  that  the  water  shall  flow  freely  under 
ben.  You  will  find  the  slates  will  catch  the  deposit  which  falls 
rofli  above  downwards,  and  you  can  easily  take  them  out  and  wash 
bm  when  dirty.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake,  to  actually  bury 
be  eggs  in  gravel ;  the  slates  and  the  walnut-sized  stones  are  sufili- 
ient  protection.  All  you  want  is  darkness,  which  is  unfavourable  to 
^getation,  and  your  boards  and  your  slates  will  do  all  this. 

There  is  no  objection  to  your  lifting  up  the  stones  every  now  and 
ben,  to  see  that  the  eggs  are  all  right,  and  to  pick  out  the  dead  ones, 
j§.  those  that  are  turned  white,  either  with  a  forceps  or  a  glass  tube 
i  the  right  diameter,  to  catch  the  egg.*  You  may,  too,  brush  the 
gga  with  a  soft  camel-hair  brush,  but  do  it  gently — very  gently — as 
aoving  them  disturbs  the  vivificatioif  of  the  young  fish  that  is  going 
n  inside.  Wlien  the  egg  is  developed,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter^ 
iiere  will  be  no  danger  wliatever  in  moving  them.  So  much,  there- 
bfe,  for  the  out-door  apparatus.  The  in-door  apparatus  can  be  fixed 
ip  in  a  green-bouse,  or  other  convenient  place,  and  can  be  watched 
rith  greater  ease  without  exposure  of  the  person  to  the  cold  during 
be  winter  months,  during  which  the  process  of  hatching  will  be  going 
o.     The  in-door  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  boxes,  about  the 


^  Pot  your  finger  od  the  top  of  the  tube,  pass  it  down  to  the  egg  you  wish 
ileli,  take  yoar  finger  ofiP,  and  the  egg  will  mount  instantly  into  the  tube. 
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size  of  mignonette  boxes,  or  even  smaller,  which  may  be  made  either 
of  zinc  or  earthenware.  The  water  can  be  caused  to  flow  from  a  dstem, 
and  will  run  doMoi  through  as  many  boxes  as  you  please  to  place  one 
above  the  other,  either  side  to  side,  or  else  end  to  end.  Thew  boxai 
must  contain  either  a  series  of  glass  rods,  upon  which  the  eggs  can  at, 
and  which  is  a  neat  and  clean  way  of  hatching  them,  or  caD  be  fiHad 
with  the  boiled  half-inch  gravel,  so  that  two  inches  of  water  can  be 
always  running  over  them  ;  regulate  your  stream  by  means  of  stop 
cocks,  and  find  a  place  for  the  waste  water  to  run.  The  water  wooU 
be  all  the  better  for  being  filtered.  This  is  not  absolutely  neoesMij, 
if  it  is  naturally  pretty  pure,  but  it  is  certainly  advisable.  Filter  it 
through  charcoal,  gravel,  sand,  or  any  other  simple  and  oomroodiooi 
material.  The  same  water,  if  clean,  may  be  used  over  and  over  agun; 
but  fresh  water  is,  of  course,  preferable.* 

All  things  ready,  place  your  ova  either  on  the  glass  rods  or  oo  the 
gravel ;  have  a  bit  of  board  ready,  fitting  the  tops  of  the  boxes  aocQ- 
rately,  to  keep  out  all  the  light  (which  is  so  favourable  to  vegetatkn), 
and  look  at  the  eggs  every  morning,  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on. 
Tou  should  also  support,  by  means  of  stones  or  pegs  fixed  into  the 
gravel,  bits  of  roofing  slates  over  the  eggs,  to  prevent  the  deposit,  after 
,  the  manner  suggested  for  the  out-of-door  boxes. 

Some  of  the  eggs  die.  The  egg,  instead  of  being  a  bright  pink 
and  fresh  colour,  tunis  to  an  opaque,  or  pale  white  colour.  Remove  it 
instantly,  for  it  will  most  assuredly  contaminate  all  its  neighbours. 

Do  not  disturb  the  eggs  more  than  you  can  possibly  help.  If  the 
deposit  is  very  great,  attend  to  your  filter;  carefully  increase  the 
stream  of  water,  and  in  time  you  will  be  rewarded  by  observing  that 
the  e^g  is  vivified.  You  will  know  this  by  obser\'ing  that  two  black 
specks  appear  in  the  egg,  which  are  the  eyes  of  the  future  fish,  and  yoa 
will  also  see  a  faint  line  running  around  nearlv  three-quarters  of  the 
egg,  the  body  of  the  future  salmon  or  trout.  When  you  see  this,  eon* 
gratulate  yourself,  for  the  egg  is  alive,  and  will  probably  hatch  oat  all 
right. 

The  time  of  the  eye  appearing,  and  of  the  young  fish  hatching  out, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  temperature.  Temperature  greatly  affects 
the  development  of  the  ova  into  the  young  fish.  It  is  a  beautiful  pro- 
vision of  nature,  that  the  young  fish  should  not  be  hatched  out  itm 
soon,  too  early  in  the  year,  and  acquire  its  mature  growth  before  the 
food  on  which  it  subsists  is  to  be  found,  but  that  they  should  both  be 
produced  simultaneously.  Keep  therefore  your  temperature  low,  or 
you  will  hatch  your  fish  out  too  early  in  the  season.  *  The  Field' 
window  l)egan  to  hatch  on  the  lf)th  of  January,  at  the  temperature  of 
52^  to  55^  The  Zoological  fish  did  not  begin  to  hatch  till  Jan.  21, 
the  temjH.'rature  l>eiiig  from  48^  to  50°.  The  temperature  made  all 
this  difiercnce.  The  fish  which  tiike  the  longest  time  to  liatch  are 
always  the  strongest  fish  of  the  two. 

*  If  the  reader  does  not  understand  this,  let  hiui  call  at  the  '  Field  '  OStt, 
346,  Straud,  and  see  my  apinratus  at  work. 
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This  it  the  experienoe  at  Stormonfields  as  regards  temperature,  as 
(Ked  by  Mr.  Buist.  Of  the  276,000  ova  in  our  boxes,  the  whole  are 
om  (March,  1863)  quick  and  bursting  into  life ;  a  great  many  of 
lem  are  already  hatched,  and  the  others  are  very  healthy,  and  the 
ouog  fish  may  clearly  be  seen  in  them,  and  are  bursting  the  shell 
ally.  In  consequence  of  the  fine  open  winter,  the  eggs  have  hatched 
I  our  poods  in  1 15  days,  and  have  done  so  corresponding  to  the  days 
B  which  the  eggs  were  deposited.  Thus  the  eggs  on  the  13th  of 
lovember  have  hatched  on  the  8th  of  Marcli,  and  have  continued 
oiiig  so  in  the  corresponding  days.  In  former  seasons  they  have 
iken  from  130  to  140  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
rater.  In  spring  water  flowing  from  the  rock  in  winter,  where  the 
emperature  is  always  equal,  the  eggs  have  been  hatched  in  about  60 
aja.  The  proper  temperature  of  the  water,  both  in  and  out  of  doors, 
Qght  to  range  from  40^  to  45°.  Mr.  Fonder's  observations  tell  him 
bat  at  this  temperature  it  requires  thirty-five  days  for  the  eyes  to 
fpear  (Le.  that  the  fish  is  formed  in  the  egg),  and  that  they  hatch 
mi  fourteen  days  afterwards ;  this  same  result  has  been  obtained  by 
lim  for  two  seasons  following  with  very  little  variation.  The  first  fish 
gain  hatched  out  from  a  batch  are  the  weakest,  the  last  are  the 
iMlthiCiSt ;  when  however  they  once  begin  to  hatch  they  will  come  out 
U  hi  a  mass,  two,  three,  or  four  thousand  of  a  morning.  The  proper 
emperature  for  trout  and  salmon  eggs  is  40^  to  45^,  and  anything  over 
W  is  weakening. 

Young  Fish. — When  Mr.  Buckland  first  received  salmon  and  trout 
}g^  front  Huningue,  the  eyes  of  the  young  fish  were  just  visible  as 
vo  small  jet*black  specks — the  sign  that  they  will  bear  transport ;  the 
il  globules  could  also  be  seen  in  the  substance  of  the  egg,  and  the 
111  of  the  fish  could  be  observed  moving  from  side  to  side  with  a  rapid 
ibratory  movement.  The  young  fisli  increased  in  size  daily,  and 
nrerj  morning  their  growth  was  plainly  perceptible  ;  more  especially 
90old  be  noticed  the  form  of  the  head,  and  the  darkening  of  the  trans- 
Murent  substance  which  would  eventually  be  the  body.  lie  ascertained 
me  fact.  The  eggs  do  not  grow — i,e.  they  do  not  increase  in  circum- 
erenoe  or  in  diameter — but  the  fish  inside  them  most  certainly  increases 
o  bulk,  till  at  last  it  becomes  so  large  that  the  egg-shell  suddenly 
rants,  and  out  comes  the  young  fish.  We  begin  with  a  globule  of 
ilbumeo  (or  white  of  egg) ;  we  see  within  it  a  faint  line,  and  two 
>laefc  spots ;  day  by  day  these  become  larger  till  the  youn^  fish  is  born. 
rime  goes  on  ;  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  absorbed,  the  colour  appears  on 
he  scales,  the  long  single  crests  which  one  observes  at  birth  as  running 
hwD  the  upper  and  lower  }>arts  of  the  body,  res4)lve  themselves,  as  it 
were  bj  magic,  into  the  various  fins  distinctive  of  the  adult  creature, 
md  we  have  a  ])erfpct  fish  before  us. 

It  is  moBt  interesting  to  watch  the  egg  at  tlie  moment  of  hatching. 

[f  you  happen  to  be  gazing  on  a  ))articular  egir,  of  a  sudden  you  will 

ee  it  split  in  twain  at  the  juirt  corres|K)nding  to  the  batk  of  the  fish  ; 

oo  will  Uieu  see  a  tiuy  head  with  black  eyes  and  a  long  tail  )K)p  out, 
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and  you  will  see  the  new-born  creature  give  several  convulsive  shadden 
in  his  attempts  to  quit  himself  from  the  now  useless  egg-shell. 

Mr.  Ashworth  gives  the  following  observations  as  regards  the 
increase  of  weight  in  the  young  salmon  : — The  fry,  at  three  days  okL 
is  about  two  grains  in  weight ;  at  sixteen  months  old,  it  has  increaicd 
to  two  ounces,  or  480  times  its  first  weight ;  at  twenty  months  oM, 
after  the  smelt  has  been  a  few  months  in  the  sea,  it  has  become  a  grilse 
of  eight  and  a  half  pounds,  it  has  increased  sixty-eight  tiroes  in  three 
or  four  months ;  at  two  years  and  eight  months  old  it  becomes  a 
salmon  of  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  in  weight.  After  which^  its  in- 
creased rate  of  growth  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  by  the  time  it 
becomes  thirty  pounds  in  weight  it  has  increased  115,200  timet  the 
weight  it  was  at  first. 

In  the  case  of  the  fish,  nature  has  packed  up  all  the  nourishroeni 
that  it  will  want  for  some  six  or  eight  weeks  in  a  neat  little  beg  or 
parcel,  which  she  lias  affixed  to  the  body  of  the  fish  in  such  a  maniicr 
that  it  shall  be  gradually  absorbed  into  the  general  system  ;  the  fidi 
does  not  suck  milk  like  a  warm-blooded  animal,  so  its  lower  jaw  is  nei 
developed.  AVhat  is  then  the  most  important  organ  to  the  young  fish? 
He  has  numerous  enemies,  and  it  is  his  first  object  to  get  out  of  their 
way.  The  eyes^  therefore,  are  the  organs  which  first  arrive  at  per- 
fection ;  and  they  are  indeed  jierfection  in  this  minute,  jelly-like 
creature.  The  eye  is  in  j>erfect  working  order  at  the  moment  of  birth* 
though  the  rest  of  the  body  is  far  from  |)erfection.  The  lining  coats 
of  the  eye,  moreover,  are  already  at  birth  jiainted  with  that  besutiful 
silvcr-and-gold  lining  which  the  angler  w^ill  see  if  he  cuts  open  the 
eye  of  the  next  fish  he  kills.  It  is  especially  well  seen  in  the  eye  of 
the  cod.  Tiiis  eye,  however  well  suited  for  the  pur|K)se8  of  avoiding 
danger,  is  by  no  means  tolerant  of  light ;  a  fact  which  Mr.  Buckland  ob- 
served and  immediately  acted  upon,  for  one  day  he  found  to  his  horror 
that  many  of  the  young  salmon  (the  first  lot)  in  *  The  Field  *  apparatus 
were  beginning  to  die.  He  therefore  got  some  bits  of  zinc  and  noroe 
stones,  and  built  miniature  bridges  in  the  tanks.  He  touched  the 
salmon  one  by  one,  and  three  out  of  four  of  them  swam  away  under 
the  bridges  in  a  moment.  Subsequently  for  plates  of  zinc  he  substi- 
tuted bits  of  common  slate,  such  as  are  used  for  roofing  houses.  Those 
who  rear  young  fish  should,  therefore,  above  all  things,  recollect  the 
necessity  for  making  "  hides  "  for  the  fisli. 

Deformities, — Fish  are  sometimes  born  with  deformities.  Mr. 
Buckland,  with  the  assistance  of  Profi^ssor  Tyndall  and  his  electric 
lamp  and  microscope,  exhibited  on  a  screen  a  double  fish  —  salmon 
twins  united,  having  one  tail  and  one  umbilical  bag.  He  also  exhi- 
bited the  figures  of  four  or  five  young  fish  just  hatched,  full  of 
activity. 

Treatment  of  Youf9g  Fish, — All  the  young  fish  having  hatched 
out,  Mr.  Buckland^s  advice  is  certainly  to  leave  them  in  the  boxes  till 
the  umbilical  vesicle  is  absorbed.  They  do  not  want  any  food,  for 
they  are  supported  by  the  contents  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  at  thu 
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time  above  mil  others  require  protection.  It  is  at  this  time  many 
young  fish  die  from  what  is  called  ''  gill  fever."  A  tenacious  white 
fungus  attaches  itself  to  the  gillB,  and  in  a  short  time  completely  ob- 
structs the  action.  There  is  no  remedy  for  these  diseases,  except  sepa- 
rating the  fish,  that  they  shall  not  be  overcrowded,  causing  the  stream 
of  water  to  be  increased,  and  attending  to  the  hides  and  general  clean- 
liueis.  By  looking  to  these  points  you  will  save  many  fish,  both  in 
jour  outdoor  and  indoor  boxes. 

When  the  umbilical  bag  is  empty  they  will  begin  to  feed  by  the 
mouth,  and  at  this  time  if  not  fed  they  will  peck  at  each  other's  tails. 
The  French  authorities  recommend  at  this  time  that  they  sliould  be 
fed  with  the  boiled  fiesh  of  frogs  powdered  into  minute  bits.  The 
Stormonfields  authorities  use  boiled  liver,  )X)wdering  it  in  their 
hands,  and  throwing  it  in.  Another  food  is  the  fresh  roe  of  the  sole, 
plaice,  whiting,  or  other  soudl  sea-fish,  not  salted,  or  the  least  decayed. 
Mix  it  up  with  a  stick  in  clean  water,  and  put  a  little  of  the  water 
among  tlie  fish.  They  will  also  eat  minute  water-insects,  red  worms, 
flies,  &c. 

Turning  out  Fish, — A  great  question  now  arises  as  to  the  period 
at  which  they  should  be  let  loose  into  the  waters,  which  the  rearer  of 
them  wishes  to  stock.  Mr.  Ash  worth  expresses  himself  as  being  of  the 
opinion  that  if  they  are  turned  out  at  once  {i.e.  when  they  begin  to 
feed),  they  will,  from  various  causes,  be  lost  to  the  river.  Both  he  and 
the  Stormonfields  authorities  always  keep  their  young  fry  in  ponds,  and 
feed  them  till  they  put  *'  on  their  jackets,"  i.e.  assume  the  smolt  coat, 
and  go  of  their  own  accord  to  the  sea.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
conditions  of  the  waters  of  tlie  regular  salmon  rivers  are  very  different 
to  th<jse  of  the  Thames.  But,  however,  Messrs.  Ashworth  and  Buist 
are,  no  doubt,  right  in  their  opinions  as  practical  men,  in  regard  to  the 
salmon.  Mr.  Ponder  and  ^Ir.  Francis  Francis  are  in  favour  of  turning 
the  fish  out  into  the  Thames  at  once — i,  e.  when  they  begin  to  feed  : 
because  if  the  fish  is  turned  down  in  a  state  of  babyhood,  he  has  to 
'*  graduate  through  all  his  difl^culties,"  and  learns  to  shifl  for  himself. 
Mr.  Buckland*8  advice  to  experimenters  as  regards  the  Thames  and 
other  southern  waters,  is  to  turn  out  with  a  gentle  hand  the  young  fish 
on  to  quiet  and  undisturbed  shallows  in  the  main  river ;  or  else  into  an 
ever  JioKing  (not  stagnant),  broad,  weed-containing  pond  or  ditch, 
whence  the  young  fry  can  escape  into  the  stream  when  they  please. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  keep  some  of  them  in  a  ditch,  containing  from 
one  to  three  feet  deep  of  flowing  (not  rapid)  water,  for  the  sake  of 
comparing  them  with  the  fish  that  have  been  turned  out  into  the  open. 
A  water-cress  bed  is  a  capital  place. 

Trafuport  of  Ova  and  Fish. — At  Iluninguc  the  newly-taken  eggs 
are  placed  in  their  hatching-boxes,  and  there  allowed  to  develop  them- 
selves till  the  eyes  of  thejish  are  plainly  seen  in  the  egy.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  can  you  move  the  eggs.  If  you  attempt  to  do  so  before 
the  eye  is  seen,  they  will  most  assuredly  die.  Wait,  therefore,  till  you 
<fe  the  eyes  developed  in  the  eggs  you  wish  to  send  away. 

G  2 
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The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  proceeding : — Procure  smne 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  three  or  four  inches  high — common  pickle- 
bottles  or  tumblers  will  do  very  well ; — place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  or  tumbler  a  layer  of  fresh  moss  (this  must  have  been  well 
washed  previously),  then  dip  it  in  clean  cold  water,  and  squeeze  the 
superfluous  water  out,  so  that  the  moss  shall  be  wet,  bat  not  dripptng. 
Portions  of  rough  sponge,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  well  cleaned,  are  as 
good  packing  as  moss,  and  are  cleaner  (these  must  also,  of  coune,  be 
damped).  Upon  the  layer  of  moss  deposit  a  layer  of  your  "  eye-sbow* 
ing*'  eggs,  and  arrange  them  so  that  they  shall  not  touch  one  another. 
Place  another  layer  of  moss,  another  layer  of  eggs,  and  ao  on  till  the 
bottle  is  full ;  but  there  must  be  no  pressure  anywhere.  Pour  oat  any 
water  that  has  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  cover  the  top  with  a 
bit  of  common  pa)>er,  and  stab  some  holes  in  it  with  a  penknife.  Your 
bottles  being  all  filled,  get  a  stout  but  light  box — arrange  your  bottles 
in  it  in  the  most  convenient  ])osition,  and  stuff  them  down  quite  tight 
with  moss  that  is  dripping  wet  with  water,  put  the  cover  on  the  box 
and  fasten  it  securely,  'riien  place  this  box  inside  another  box,  lear* 
ing  about  two  or  three  inches  of  interspace.  Fill  this  up  quite  tight 
with  wet  moss,  and  send  them  off  by  the  quickest  route  of  transport  to 
your  friend.  If  possible,  give  them  in  charge  to  a  friend,  or  the  guard 
of  the  train,  and  avoid  exposing  them  to  heat  or  to  cold.  This  is 
the  mode  used  at  Iluninguc  with  so  much  success.  Directly  the  eggs 
are  rt»ceived  the  moss  should  be  picked  out  carefully  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  and  the  eggs  placed  immediately  in  the  ap|)aratu8  ready  to 
receive  them. 

llie  Young  Fish  can  also  be  carried  long  distances,  and  this  is  in 
almost  any  kind  of  vessel.  It  Ls  not  necessary  to  keep  these  vessek 
steady  ;  moderate  splashing  of  the  water  helps  to  oxygenate  it.  Change 
the  water  as  often  as  you  Ciin,  say  every  two  or  three  hours ;  and  if 
you  see  the  fish  getting  sickly,  blow  air  into  the  water  by  means  of  a 
common  pair  of  kitchen  bellows,  or  by  means  of  an  ordinary  shilling 
pewter  squirt :  or  use  the  admirable,  simple,  and  inexpensive  aerating 
ap])aratus  sold  by  Mr.  Wright,  fishing  tackle-maker,  of  376,  Strand, 
which  the  trans|)orters  of  live-buit  for  jack-fishing  have  found  so 
useful. 

To  show  what  a  great  distance  young  fish  will  travel,  Mr.  Buckland 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  few  weeks  since  some  young  salmon  froo 
Gothenburg,  in  Swe<len.  They  arrived  i)erfectly  sound  and  well  late 
on  Monday  evening  the  13th.  There  were  twenty-six  live  fish,  and 
one  egg  on  the  ]K)int  of  hatching  out.  The  vessel  they  came  in  ii 
simply  a  gipintic  water-bottle.  I'hese  salmon,  tliough  \ety  healthy  at 
first,  died  away  one  by  one.  The  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  u|K>n'tlie 
l)oxes  was  fatal  to  them  ;  but  they  would  have  lived  if  they  had  been 
placed  in  better  and  cooler  water. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  transport  salmon  to  Australia. 
and  the  Australian  government  has  voted  large  sums  of  money  for  thif 
pur])ose.     Mr.  Buckland  believes  the  key  to  success  lias  been  dif- 
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covered  at  last :  it  is  *'  freezing  the  ova."    This  is  the  question  of  the 
day  in  the  transport  of  useful  fish  for  long  distances. 

What  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  he  done, — We  must,  of 
eouiae,  give  preference  to  the  magnificent  establishment  at  Iluningue, 
near  Basle,  a  ooble  example  of  what  has  been  already  done,  by  per- 
•everance  and  energy  in  a  good  cause.  In  this  wonderful  establishment 
tbe  eggs  of  fish  are  kept,  and  advanced  in  their  hatching  till  they  arrive 
at  the  period  at  which  they  will  bear  travel.  It  is  by  these  means  that 
many  rivers  in  France  are  actually  repeopled  with  fish,  employment 
given  to  hundreds  of  poor  fishermen,  and  the  food  of  the  people  greatly 
increased.  The  fish  cultivated  are  as  follows : — I.  Truite  commune. 
2.  Truite  saumonee.  3.  Truite  grande  des  lacs.  4.  Saumon  du 
Rhin.  5.  Ombre  chevalier  (Charr).  6.  Ombre  commune  (Grayling). 
7.  Sauraon  du  Danube.  8.  Fera.  The  number  of  eggs  distributed 
it  enormous.  In  1861,  the  total  quantity  of  fish-eggs  distributed  was 
sixteen  million^  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  four  hundred. 

To  several  French  scientific  gentlemen  the  highest  possible  praise 
should  be  accorded  by  the  English  people — especially  to  M.  Coste,  who, 
having  arranged  a  system  for  the  artificial  ])ropagation  of  both  marine 
aod  fresh-water  fish,  is,  as  it  were,  the  father  of  pisciculture ;  and  to  that 
liberal-minded  man,  M.  Coumes,  the  engineer  of  Iluningue,  w!io  has 
•o  liberally  distributed  many  thousand  eggs  of  fish  throughout  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  during  the  last  season,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the 
greatest  acknowledgments,  as  well  as  to  the  French  government,  which 
makes  distributions  of  the  eggs  of  the  best  kinds  of  fish  gratuitously  to 
all  tbe  proprietors  of  rivers  in  France  who  will  undertake  to  hatch  and 
protect  tliero,  and  make  a  return  of  the  quantity  so  produced. 

In  England,  Mr.  Thomas  Asliworth,  of  Cheadle,  Cheshire,  and  his 
brother,  the  owners  of  the  Galway  fishery,  have  litendly  repeopled 
with  salmon  various  streams  that  previously  had  no  salmon  in  them,  as 
well  as  a  district  of  their  fishery  of  thirty  miles  long  by  ten  wide. 
They  have  also  opened  up  a  great  extent  of  water,  viz,  a  great  number 
of  tributary  streams  from  the  Claregalway  river  up  as  high  as  Bally- 
haunts.  Messrs.  Ashworth  commenced  artificial  proi>agation  of  salmon 
at  Oughterard,  in  Galway,  the  same  season  that  the  French  coniinenced 
at  Iluuingue,  neither  party  being  aware  of  what  the  other  was  doing 
at  the  time.  At  least  659,(XX)  salmon  ova  were  collected,  imj>reg- 
nated,  and  transported  into  these  rivers,  in  December,  1861,  from  the 
adjoining  streams  of  Claregalway,  where  the  parent  fish  are  found  in 
great  abundance. 

The  total  cost  of  placing  770,000  salmon  eggs  in  the  fish  nests  or 
hatching  boxes,  and  of  transporting  the  salmon,  has  been  eighteen 
pomrnds^  in  addition  to  the  regular  and  weekly  cost  of  his  staff  of  water- 
bailifis  and  workmen.  The  fisheries  have  benefited  by  Messrs.  Ash- 
worths'  exertions  to  an  enormous  extent.  There  are  twenty  fish  now 
lo  be  seen,  where  there  was  one  before.  The  little  fish  go  down  to 
the  sea,  and  come  l>ack  big  fish,  good,  marketable  fooil. 

Scotland  abo  has  done  ifiuch  for  her  fisheries.     The  establishment 
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at  Stormonfields,  on  the  Tay,  is  now  a  household  word,  and  the  obter- 
vatioDs,  both  practical  and  scientific,  made  by  Messrs.  Buist  and  Hrown. 
are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  money  value  of  salmon  fisheries  in  the  aggregate, 
it  is  stated  that  England  produces  annually  about  ten  thous€Uui  powuit 
in  money  value ;  Scotland  nearly  half  a  million  of  pounds ;  and 
Ireland  about  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.* 

The  extent  of  rivers  in  England  is  much  greater  tiiau  in  Ireland,  hot 
they  do  not  produce  more  than  about  ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum. 
There  is  a  district  in  Yorkshire  about  600  miles  of  rivers — the  river 
Ouse,  the  Derwent  (72  miles),  Swale  (71  miles),  Ure  (61  milei), 
Whurfe  ^75  miles),  Midd  (56  miles),  &c.  These  are  all  good,  pare 
rivers,  with  fine  mountain  streams,  and  extending  over  thousandls  of 
square  miles,  and  do  not  produce  salmon  worth  one  thousand  pounds  t 
year,  and  are  as  capable  of  being  cultivated  and  rendered  productire 
as  Messrs.  Ashworths'  river  was  when  they  purchased  it,  and  com- 
menced breeding  and  protecting  the  fish.  To  aid  in  remedying  thii 
deficiency,  Mr.  Ponder  in  April  last  placed  in  the  Thames,  nctf 
Hampton,  76,000  young  fish  {viz.  10,000  salmon,  50,000  trout,  3^ 
charr,  and  13,000  grayling),  the  ova  having  been  presented  by  M. 
Coumes,  the  engineer  of  the  establishment  at  Iluningue,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  government. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Sclater  and  the  authorities  of  the  Zoological  Society,  have 
devoted  the  entire  end  at  their  aquarium-house  at  the  Gardens  to  the 
demonstration  of  the  science  of  fish-hatching.  The  apparatus  was  aUy 
designed  and  arranged  by  A.  I).  Bartlett,  E^.,  Resident  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Gardens,  and  a  great  number  of  fish  has  been  hatched  oit 
during  the  past  few  months. 

What  has  been  done  in  France  may  surely  be  done  in  England. 
Many  gentlemen  have  now  seen  the  importance  of  pisciculture,  and 
have  already,  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds,  turned  a  useless  stream  of 
clear  running  water  into  a  vivifier  of  thousands  of  fish.f  I  trust  more 
will  imitate  them.  AVliat  we  require  is  a  regular  Government  estab- 
lishment, as  in  France,  where  the  art  should  be  carried  out  and  broaght 
to  perfection,  and  eggs  distributed  to  every  jmrt  of  this  our  ovo 
favoured  land  ;  this  may  be  done  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 

[F.B.] 


^*  See  *  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Fisheries.' 
t  I  here  give  a  hst  of  those  who  have  constrocted  fish-hatching  boxes,  if^ 
either  Mr.  Ponder's  or  my  own  plans.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  The  W 
count  Powerscourt ;  The  Earl  of  Mouutcharles ;  Ljidy  Dorothv  Neville  ;  S.  Gnnej. 
Esq.,  M.P.;  Alfivtl  Snu-e,  Esq.;  Captain  Berkeley,  2nd  Life  Guards;  J.  Bdwr, 
Yjm,,  of  Rayfordlmry  ;  J.  Ilibbert,  Esq. ;  S.  Ilall,  Esq.,  of  FamiDgham :  J.  Kiag, 
Esq..  Watford.-[F.  B.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  April  24,  1863. 

;  Duuc  OP  Northumberland,  K.G.  F.R,S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Alexander  S.  Herschel,  Esq.  B.A. 
On  Luminous  Meteors, 

n  meteoric,  from  the  Greek  i^eriL  Ipov^  beyond  the  boundaiy, 
of  particular  examination,  applies  to  all  objects  removed  from 
^ce  of  the  Earth.  Neither  Halos,  however.  Lightning,  nor  the 
ire  properly  included  in  the  term  "  Luminous  Meteors,"  since 
are  luminous  by  borrowed  light,  the  second  and  third  un- 
manifestations  of  electricity.  The  term  is  properly  confined 
x>blematical  phenomena  of  shooting  stars  and  fireballs,  and  the 
appearances  of  falling  stones  or  aerolites.  The  prevalence  of 
;y  in  the  air  presents  one  among  the  reputed  causes  of  fireballs 
»ting  stars,  but  affords  no  explanation  of  the  repeated  descent 
I  from  the  air  of  definite  and  constant  lithological  structure. 
le  year  1762,  Franklin  in  America,  and  Dalibard  in  France, 
1  electricity  from  the  air,  of  the  same  kind  as  ordinary  machines 
erto  supplied  for  their  experiments.  The  electrical  condition 
mosphere  has  been  studied  since  that  time  by  De  Saussure  and 
ctricians,  but  without  such  a  complete  success  as  leaves  nothing 
wired.  Free  negative  electricity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
re  in  the  highest  strata  of  the  air,  is  supposed  to  exist  per- 
r,  producing  by  induction  discharges  of  electricity  from  clouds 
ler  to  those  of  a  lower  level  suspended  in  the  air.  The  calorific 
lianical  effects  of  the  flash  of  lightning  can  be  imitated  on  the 
lie  by  the  electricity  of  machines.     Fulgurites,  or  lightning 

Slass  powder,  have  been  produced  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
upwards.  Glass  to  the  thickness  of  two  inches  has  been 
yy  the  electric  spark,  while  the  dispersion  of  oxalic  acid  crystals 
ischarge  of  the  Leyden  jar  exemplifies  in  a  striking  manner  the 
5  suddenness  of  the  elevated  temperature.  The  electrical 
ition  of  a  moving  discharge,  termed  globe  lightning,  and  said 
asionally  observed,  has  alone  defeated  the  imitative  powers  of 
mters.  This  is  the  only  phenomenon  upon  which  an  analogy 
fireballs  or  shooting  stars  and  electrical  displays  in  the  lower 
jre  has  been  maint<iined.  Should  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  be 
3  satisfaction,  and  its  origin  be  discovered,  the  extreme  rarity 
r  at  heights  in  which  meteors  exhibit  their  brightest  light  for- 
extension  of  the  effect  from  the  region  of  the  clouds  to  that  of 
aipty  space. 
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From  namerous  accounts  of  fireballs  the  following  appear  to  be  tlie 
characteristic  features  of  their  appearance.  A  atarlike  point,  of  a 
saffron  or  orange  hue,  moving  with  moderate  speed,  increases  graduaUt, 
or  continues  to  advance  for  a  considerable  time  with  constant  lostre. 
More  or  less  suddenly  the  point  expands  with  a  white  or  bluish  ligbt 
of  great  intensity.  The  expansion  may  even  surpass  the  apparent 
diameter  of  the  moon,  and  the  light  and  colour  may  become  so  powerfol 
as  to  cause  a  red  and  dull  appearance  of  that  satellite  should  the  meteor 
pass  closely  near  her  disc.  In  this  state  the  appearance  of  the  meteor 
is  rarely  globular ;  but  more  commonly  kite-shaped  or  pear-shaped ; 
of  a  crescent  form,  followed  by  a  straight  or  conical  protracted  train  of 
wings  and  tongues,  or  by  a  single  short  tail  of  light,  less  intense  thu 
the  crescent  portion  in  advance.  In  round  and  oval  fireballs  an  enve- 
lope of  red  sparks  occasionally  surrounds  the  head  ;  in  all,  the  largert 
of  the  sparks  issuing  from  the  rear  of  the  nucleus  form  a  dull-red  exteo- 
siou  of  the  tail,  and  sharing  partly  in  the  motion  of  the  meteor,  pursue 
the  latter  upon  the  track  at  various  intervals,  until  the  spectacle  is 
past.  At  other  times  they  form  in  more  or  less  detached  clouds  a 
permanent  luminous  streak,  enduring  many  minutes,  with  curious  vari- 
ations of  its  form,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  meteor.  In  kite- 
shaped  or  crescent-like  meteors  these  parcels  and  clouds  of  light  arc 
left,  with  a  red  glow,  by  the  fading  tongues  of  fiame  tliat  follow  on  tbe 
head.  They  never  extend  widely  to  the  sides,  but  like  the  smoke  of 
flame  attend  sluggishly  in  the  rear  of  the  projectile  in  a  track  rarely 
wider  than  a  single  degree  of  arc*  At  the  moment  of  greatest  ex- 
pansion, followers,  in  die  form  of  flakes  and  spheres  of  light,  attend  io 
pursuit  of  the  meteor  on  the  tail.  The  head  never  divides  itself 
laterally^  into  parts  proceeding  far  with  equal  pace  and  brilliance. 
Lastly,  tlie  brilliant  blue  hiill  of  a  large  meteor  may  vanish  without 
sparkjH  or  followers  or  train  of  light,  but  with  a  tremulous  api^arance 
unravels  a  phosphorescent  long-enduring  streak  of  white  light,  which 
remains  to  mark  the  path  in  which  it  moved.  Or,  in  a  few  meteors  of 
the  larger  kind,  no  white  or  blue  focus  of  the  light,  but  witlioiit  atm(»- 
spheric  absorption,  an  orange  or  red  hue  is  seen  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
figure  just  descril)ed.  Their  manner  of  disjippearance  is  without  any 
fixed  rule.  Fireballs  eithtT  pass  away  gradually  as  if  by  the  mere  etfect 
of  distance,  or  at  the  moment  of  greatest  expansion  break  into  ]Miroels 


*  *'The  production,  coatinnnnof.  giadual  change  of  form,  aud  descent  and  final 
dissolution  of  these  trails,  may  be  familiarly  but  correctiy  illustrated  by  cuniuarisuii 
with  the  similar  succession  of  phenomena  characterising  the  trail  of  smoke  and 
loot  issuing  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamship  during  its  progress  on  its  coarse,  io 
which  also  a  rectilirenr  beam  of  finely  divided  solid  matter  separated  frooi  flame 
and  smoke,  often  several  miles  in  length,  becomes  a  persistent  trail  auJ  gndually 
changes  into  a  waved  or  serpentine  form.  In  many  cases  the  trail  of  a  meteor 
must  have  been  originally  a  cylindrical  beam,  constituted  as  now  explained,  haviog 
a  diameter  of  many  hundred  yards,  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  meteor 
itself,  and  a  length  of  manv  miles,  deposited  in  an  inclined  direction  at  heights  of 
some  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  — Original  A'ofr,  6y  E.  HI  BrajfUy^  Etq^ 
FM.S„  ia*rhtl,  Maq,,'  Ist  ser.,  vol.  Ixiv.,  p.  288  (1824;. 
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it  like  that  of  the  meteor  itself,  rapidly  fading  into  ruddy  sparks. 
fbequently  collapse  quickly  to  a  single  ruddy  spark,  or  quite  sud- 
disappear.  At  some  points  of  the  flight  of  a  large  meteor,  and 
rajs  at  the  termination  of  its  course,  violent  concussions  are  pro- 
audible  over  wide  extents  of  country  and  occasioning  sensible 
■■  io  the  air.  The  following  list  of  remarkable  fireballs  exem- 
the  principal  characteristics  here  described,  and  invites  attention 
opioions  formerly  entertained  by  geometers  respecting  the  nature 
le  luminaries. 

Table  I. 


II. 


n. 


19. 
10. 
19. 


L 
M. 


18. 


t9. 


I. 

la. 

I. 

16. 


FUoe. 


Description. 


Sienna. 
Adriatic  to  Sardi- 
nia. 90  miles  over 
Leghorn. 
Gravesend.  Essex 
to  Devooihire. 

Leipzig,  and  Ger- 
many, 30  miles 
high. 

Sheemeas,  40  miles 
high. 

England. 

Hereford  to  Ply- 
mooth,  65  miles 
high. 

Cambridge,Carlisle, 
Glasgow,  to  KosB- 
shire.  95  miles  high 
to  30  miles  high. 

Vertical  over  Athol, 
York,  Dunkirk, 
and  Burgundy.  57 
miles  high. 


Westphalia. 


Mecklenburg. 


Kent,  Isle  of  Wight. 
170  miles  hich,  to 
65  miles  high. 


Oval ;    4  mile  by  1  \  miles. 
Detonated. 


Long  arm,  and  a  large 
knob  which  broke  into 
parcels. 

Half  as  larg^asfull  moon. 
Almost  stationary. 

Died  away.  Light  like 
the  moon. 

Effiu^ed  the  moon.  White, 
with  blue  eye.  A  red 
streak  remained  some  mi- 
nutes.   Detonated. 

Like     daylight.  Flat 

headed.  Tail  conical,  and 
broke  into  parcels.  De- 
tonated. 

Like  Mars;  then  day- 
light. Tail  broke  into 
parcels  over  Lincoln,  with 
detonation  and  change  of 
course.  Exploded,  15^ 
wide,  over  Paris,  and  went 
to  horisoD,  S.E. 

Size  of  the  moon.  Broke 
into  morsels  without  noise. 
Bluish. 


Large  fireball.  Parted  into 
fragmeuts. 

Bluish.  Bright  as  the 
young  moon.  Unravelled 
a  permanent  streak. 


Renuirks. 


**  Probably  a  cos- 
mical  concourse  of 
atoms."  (Halley, 
1714.) 

'  Probably  a  comet." 
(Wallis,  1677.) 

'  The  light  remain- 
ed seven  minutes." 
(Kirch.) 

"  A  pale  whiteness, 
and  a  streak,  re- 
mained." (HaUey.) 
'  Probably  a  burn- 
ing train  of  va- 
pours." (Halley, 
1719.) 

"A  flame,like  spirit, 
ran  back  upon  the 
course  at  last." 
(Dr.Pringle,l759.) 
'  Probably  a  globe- 
discharge  of  elec- 
tricity. (Dr.Blag- 
den,  1784.) 


A  yellow  streak  re- 
mained half  an 
hour ;  double- 
pointed;  brighten- 
ed quickly  at  the 
centre. 

A  streak  of  light  re- 
mained fifteen  mi- 
nutes. 

A  streak  of  light 
continue«l  Hve  mi- 
nutes. 


16  accounts  recently   collected  for   the  Britisli  Association  of 
ie/preseiit  numerous  reports  upon  the  appearance  of  eleven  large 
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fireballs  over  England  in  the  years  1861--6d.  From  thew  the  tnit 
trajectories  and  the  illuminating  powers  of  the  different  meCeon  have 
been  calculated  according  to  the  following  table. 


Table  IL 


Date. 


1861.  July  16. 
1861,  July  16. 
1861,  Nov.  12. 

1861,  Nov.  19. 

1861,  Dec.  8. 

1862,  Feb.  2. 

1862,  Feb.  2^. 
1862,  Sept.  19. 

1862,  Nov.  27. 

1863,  Mar.  4. 
1863,  Mar.  23. 


Cuune. 


Ostend    to    Newcastle,   85 

miles  east. 
North  Foreland  to  Plymoath, 

65  miles  south. 
Peterborough  to  Lundy  Isle, 

and  onwards. 
Paris  to  Norwich     .      •     • 
Hull   to  Castleton,   Isle  of 

Man,  20  miles  east. 
Lyme    Regis    to    Gheadle, 

Staffordshire. 
Stockport  to  Aberj-stwith   . 
Canterbury  to  Oxford   •      . 
Mouths  of  Scheldt  to  mouth  j 

of  Seine.  j 

Yarmouth,  60  miles  north, 

to  Liege,  Flanders. 
Chale,   Isle  of   Wight,   15 

miles  south,  to  Purbeck 

Island,  70  miles  south. 


Height  in  MUM. 


Appeumnoe. 


172  miles 

195  miles 

95  miles 

55  miles 
110  miles 

196  miles 

40  miles 
83  miles 
30  miles 

95  miles 

55  miles 


IN*. 
^ipearaDce. 


if 
iffdledGMt. 


45  miles 

65  miles 

60  miles 

SO  miles 
45  miles 

15  miles 

20  miles 
33  miles 
28  miles 

15  miles 

15  miles 


»fecL 

28  feet 

40  feet. 

SGftet 
49ftct 

24fiect 

UftcL 
36  feet. 
36  fecL 

SSfceL 

16feeL 


In  the  numbers  of  the  last  column  a  globe  of  ignited  ordinary 
coal-gas  one  yard  in  diameter,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  is  sup- 
posed to  shine  with  the  iK)M'er  of  full  moon,  and  the  diameters  of  simi- 
lar globes  truly  representing  the  light  of  the  meteors  is  calculatfd 
from  the  original  descriptions,  and  the  known  distances  of  the  ob- 
servers from  the  light.  As  meteors  have  been  known  to  produce 
dazzling  effects  by  day,  their  light  caimot  Im»  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
burning  gas,  nor  the  diameters  of  the  luminous  globes  greatly  exceed- 
ing the  approximations  here  obtained.  The  iigure  of  least  resistance. 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Hrayley,  and  also  by  Dr.  Haidinger,  of 
Vienna,  for  the  true  construction  of  a  fireball,  is  that  of  a  pear-shaped 
envelope  of  incandescent  air  springing  from  the  foremost  surface  of  s 
solid  missile,  and  drawn  with  occasional  iukIos  to  a  long  distance  in  tbe 
rear.  The  tlash  penrt^iveti  in  a  fire-syringe  made  of  glass  is  illustrative 
of  the  luminous  effect  ascril)ed  in  this  theory  to  the  compressioii  of  the 
air,  while  the  lime-light  and  the  brilliant  combustion  of  magnesium  in 
oxygen  gas  are  examples  of  the  brilliance  imparted  by  certain  solid 
l>odies  to  flames  of  very  intense  heat.  In  the  recent  experiments  of 
M.  Ste.  Claire  Deville,  on  the  dissociation  of  water,  it  was  shewn  that  the 
heat  of  solid  fuel  is  sufficient  to  destroy  completely  the  chemictil  affinitr 
of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  ;  and  the  same  conclusion  is  iofernHi  by  Dr 
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PlQckeTf  from  tbe  azi^le  tycu^ma  of  kjcri:ees.  £»  -icikl  '«t£  31  & 
Gebsier  tube  of  aqaeoos  vmpMir.  ec6^«fr>i  vxi  <rnr"a*  €»eriiii»m;f  m 
carbonic  acid  mod  carbooic  oxide.  a=«£  lii*  ^^tiar  :«f  -eiJi:  nitf  :c  zzi^l. 
wbich  exhibit  iu  tacce#ioo  the  «f!<c£n  •:;  iiiKT  ;r-:izjmz^  -iiMtiitsua  -la 
ioeraasiog  gradually  the  iDteaiiiT  cf  ua^  <u£t:crA:  rirresc  Titi  ojuf 
effect  may  occasioa  the  pi^wpbc^ewiFSiee  -ic  nrfOHfr  f:LlTaicr:iiui-ii!iii 
gas.  when  the  electric  currec:  *fL=r  mi-erfLi^r  '-'  j:<r  a.  fOiiir:  rax*  » 
■uddenly  stopped.  Sir  Hcmp^ry  r>ivy  id:«  mirftei  au'wr  '.'r.*^-  uh> 
combustion  of  sulphur  produces  liTrivo^  *3irz^^  *h^3l  ir  lir  f^  iitf 
greatest  possible  tenuity.  OtWr  eccbofc.':'^  •ejtmfei^  w  -:r2£sa2y 
pointed  out  by  Mr,  BrsyJey)  may  ecVi-y  ti*  suif*  7r^:c«Errr  frruCy  -vtii 
•olphar;  and  as  pyropfac-ric  k:ad  i:;  lir  a3>i  itLl-v^er^isiti  12.^3x1:0.7-3. 
ehlorioe  gas  exhibit  spoctaz^^iocss  irf.i— r:>ri:*L,  s.-^  «v«a  iric  llLe 
charcoal,  supports  iu  own  comhoKSoc.  h  ii«;<aj^  :>:<  izLje:i£art»e-  tixs: 
the  whole  of  the  elements  of  a  caeccccr-c  siHbiie.  cLsvL^aL'jtti  frrcL 
oxygen  by  the  rioleoce  of  the  beat,  are  ftear.>er«id  zz.  s  *«  L^>:c-:rj«^  ct:«L- 
dition  around  the  path  of  a  meccor.  aod  glow  witi.  zr^izal  >.<^<r.b3<rJ:c; 
after  its  departme.  A  reAmJitMf  of  ti^e  fcreak  kivtr  tbe  passtrf-  -:*f  & 
riioocing-star,  and  the  dame  which  Las  otxatsL-irjiHj  bee:,  c-bscrvef  bcirlk 
in  shoocing-stan  and  in  large  fireballs  10  re:r<£&i  k^*z.z  Uie  oyzrue  frrxz. 
the  point  of  greatest  expansion.  ^pytAn^  w  fk-i  :r^  :li«  exf '■tratJccL. 

Fireballs,  like  the  following  cia**  of  *i/->.»riz  fSLkrs.  frtc-DeEtlj 
appear  in  groups,  although  not  iu  socii  Lu:Lt*rT>  ks  :.iie  ggitTIcr  kiijf  vf 
meteors.  Tbe  following  are  remarkable  e-j*. <  La  fv-r  u»eir  *i.i.ukl  rw-r^. 
The  2nd  of  January  ;  29ih  of  Julj  :  3rd  of  Auzu?:.  arid  tL*-  S>ii  :o 
the  12th  of  August:  tbe  Sth  to  the  14th  of  2<^oTesx.ber :  aiid  Sth  to 
11th  of  December.     (K.  P.  Greg. ) 

In  1727  shooting-stars  were  proposed  to  tbe  Royal  Sore-ry.  by 
Mr.  G.  Lynn,  for  the  g<eogTaphieal  determine: -.on  of  loEgitndes.  wiTh 
the  remark  that  these  had  never  appeared  to  him  below  tbe  clouds,  and 
thai  their  height  was  probably  as  greait  as  that  calculated  by  Ediruud 
Halley,  for  tl^  great  meteor  of  1719.  In  179^.  two  stadent».  Bea- 
Kiibefg  and  Brandes.  in  tLe  German  university  of  Gvttingen.  attempted 
the  problem  proposed  by  Mr.  Lynn,  to  detennice  their  heights  and 
vdoeities.  Obeerring  in  April  from  a  base  of  five  English  miles,  and 
in  September  from  a  base  of  ten  English  miles  apart,  the  average 
hourly  frequency  of  their  observations,  and  again  of  those  undertaken 
in  1823  and  1824  (before  the  periodicities  of  August  and  Novouber 
suspected),  are  shown  by  the  table  following  : — 
Tablf.  Ill  a. 


Du«. 

nK«. 

• 

1796 

Gotfingeii       .     . 

Per  hoar — 10  meters    .     . 

BrsDdes. 

1798 

Gottingen       .     • 

Per  boor — 6  meteors     .     • 

Henzenberg. 

I8i9 

BraUu,&€.    .     . 

Eaeh  obserrer,  per  boar — 5 

Brandes    uid    col- 

meteoiSw 

leagues. 

1814 

BnisKls,&e.  .     . 

Eaeh  obierver,  per  hoar^ 

M.Quetelet  and  col- 

llmeteon. 

leagues. 
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Ihito. 

Placo. 

Defcription. 

QhKntt, 

Aug.  10, 

1831 

Uarbadoes 

Many  fiery  meteors. 

1833 

Great  Malvern     . 

Numerous     oometic     fhtg- 
ments. 

1834 

Delaware,  U.S.     . 

Unusual  number  of  meteors. 

1835 

New  York,  U.S.  . 

Meteors  very  fi^equent. 

1836 

The  same  .     .     . 

The  same. 

1837 

Paris    .... 

107  meteors  counted  in  an 

hour. 
Seven  hours,  371  meteors    . 

M .  Ango,  jin. 

1838 

Geneva      .     •     . 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wartnaa, 

and.Mr.HCoop«r. 

1839 

Newhaven,  U.S.  . 

Three  hours,  491  meteors   . 

Prof.RCHerriet 

1842 

Allahabad       •     . 

In  thiee  hours,  60  meteors  . 

Capt.  Sbortrcdc. 

1844 

Hamburgh      .     • 

Per  hour,  33  meteors    .     . 

Dr.  Jul.  Schmidt 

1845 

The  same  .     •     . 

Per  hour,  29  meteors     .     . 

Dr.  J.  Schmidt. 

1846 

Newhaven,  U.S.  . 

In  two  hours,  47  meteors    . 

Mr.  E.  C.  HerncL 

1847 

Aix-la-Chapelle   . 

In  forty  minutes,  28  meteors 

Prof.  Heis. 

1849 

The  same  .     .     . 

Five  hours,  254  meteors     • 

Prof.  Heis. 

1850 

Hamburgh      .     • 

Per  hour,  30  meteors     .     • 

Dr.  J.  Schmidt. 

1852 

Zurich       .     •     . 

47  meteors  per  hour      .     . 

Dr.  R.  Wolt 

1853 

The  same .     •     . 

19  meteors  per  hour      •     • 

Dr.  R.  Wolf. 

1854 

The  same .     .     . 

28  meteors  per  hoar      .     • 

Dr.  R.  Wolf. 

1855 

The  feume .     .     • 

32  meteors  per  hour      .     • 

Dr.  R.  Wolf. 

It  appears  by  tlie  succeeding  table,  that  a  remarkable  noinerieil 
intensity  has  occurred  annually  upon  the  10th  of  August,  since  the 
time  when  attention  was  directed  to  these  observations.  In  1762, 
Musschenbroek  ascribed  the  prevalence  in  Belgium  of  August  shoot- 
ing-stars to  summer  exhalations  of  sulphur  from  tlie  earth.  Thii 
tlieory  received  support  by  the  results  ultimately  obtained  by  Brandci 
and  l^nzenberg,  which  included  an  ascent,  like  that  of  a  rocket, 
in  the  instance  of  a  single  shooting-star.  The  very  same  points  of 
commencement  and  disappearance  of  a  shooting-star,  cannot  in  fact  be 
observed  at  two  widely  separated  stations.  Nevertheless,  the  straight 
line  which  intersects  mathematically  all  the  four  recorded  lines  of 
sight  in  such  observations  as  those  of  I^nzenberg  and  Brandes  is  s 
determinate  trajectory  of  the  meteor ;  but  corrections  of  a  single  degree 
applied  to  the  observations  transversely  to  the  calculated  urajectorf 
may  so  lower  its  termination  (or  elevate  the  commencement),  as  to 
convert  an  apparently  ascending  into  a  really  descending  flight  of  the 
meteor.  On  these  principles  B^^l  in  1833  assigned  limits  qfprobaUi 
error  to  the  calculatcnl  results  of  Brandes  and  Benzenberg.  The 
before-mentioned  result  was  disproved,  and  the  difliculty  of  ascendinff 
meteors  is  removed  apparently  for  ever  from  tlie  path  of  a  cosmiou, 
theory  of  their  origin.  Tlie  obser\'ation8  of  Benzenberg  and  Brandei, 
as  well  as  those  more  recently  undertaken,  assign  variable  heights 
from  20  to  100  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  for  their  disap- 
pearance, and  15  to  40  miles  a  secoud  for  tlie  limits  of  their  Telodtj. 
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The  storm  of  stars  observed  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  at  Cumana, 
\  the  12th-  13th  November,  1799  ;  and  the  recurrence  of  the  identical 
lenomeuon  in  1833  in  North  America,  led  Professor  Denison 
Imsted,  of  New  York,  to  compare  observations  of  six  successive  years, 
(31-36 ;  and  to  propose,  for  the  theory  of  the  evident  periodicity  of 
le  storm,  the  possible  passage  of  the  earth  at  this  juncture  through 
le  outskirts  of  a  zone  of  asteroids,  composing  the  disc  of  the  zodiacal 
l^t.  Increase  and  decrease  of  the  phenomenon  in  successive  years 
5  compared  to  the  yearly  and  four-yearly  returns  of  eclipses  of  the 
in.  To  test  the  asteroidal  theory  of  Professor  Olmsted,  Dr.  Wartman, 
r  the  Observatory  at  Geneva,  watched  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
allowing  epochal  night  (1837),  in  the  cloudy  air  of  that  season, 
»r  the  deftcent  beneath  the  clouds  of  a  single  aerolitic  particle,  without 
locess,  although  tlie  shower  was  reported  to  him  to  have  been  seen  on 
be  same  uight  at  other  more  favoured  localities.  Subsequently  to  the 
nnarks  of  Musschcnbroek  before  cited,  T.  Marie  Ign.  Forster,  in 
ingUmd,  drew  attention  to  the  storm  of  shooting-stars,  August  10th, 
81 1,  and  to  the  records  of  his  father  on  their  general  prevalence 
1  August.  The  same  remark  was  made  by  Dr.  Burney,  in  1820,  on 
be  meteorological  records  of  several  preceding  years,  made  at  the 
toyal  Academy  of  Gosport ;  and  in  1827,  Mr.  T.  Forster  published 
irom  a  MS.  preserved  in  tlie  library  of  Corp.  Christ.  College,  Cam- 
nidge  (the  work  of  a  monk  in  the  preceding  century),  a  '^  Calendar 
f  Natural  Phenomena."  In  this  copy,  the  words  "stellibund"  and 
'  meleorode  "  distinguish  the  10th  and  18th  of  August  as  in  the  original 
iS.,  and  are  the  embodiment  of  a  lloman  Catholic  tradition,  that 
k.  Lawrence,  on  the  anniver  ary  of  his  martyrdom,  the  10th  of  August^ 
beds  yearly  burning  tears ;  and  perhaps  of  the  astonishment  created 
ly  the  great  meteor  of  August  the  18th,  1783.  M.  Quetelet,  in 
>ecember,  1 836,  aware  of  the  unconcealed  periodicity  of  the  November 
bower,  asked  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  if  the  second  week 
D  August  were  not  like  that  of  November,  an  annual  e})och  of  the 
ecurrence  of  shooting-stars.  The  elder  son  of  M.  Arago,  with  one 
iinslant,  at  Paris,  counted  in  a  single  hour  on  the  following  10th  of 
kngust,  101  shooting-stars.  The  conjecture  of  M.  Quetelet  was  thus 
oafirmed,  and  it  has  not  since  deceived  the  yearly  expectations  of 
4Merven.  Simultaneously  with  M.  Quetelet,  Mr.  £.  C.  Herrick,  of 
^ewhaven  (Connecticut),  following  the  views  of  Professor  Olmsted, 
odicated  the  pn>bability  of  u  cosmical  phenomenon  in  August,  and 
rith  great  industry  collected  instances,  where  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
i  hurricane  at  Barlmdoes,  and  other  accidental  circumstances  had  led 
observers  to  record  the  lOtli  of  August,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  as 
vmarkable  for  shooting-stars.  The  researches  of  Professor  Ilerrick 
lad  the  merit  of  |x>inting  out,  unassisted,  the  da  if  of  the  return,  which 
las  not  since  required  correction.  Secondary  to  periodicity,  an  argn- 
nent  for  the  cosmical  origin  of  these  showers  is  found  in  their  fixed 
iruiographical  region  of  emanation.  Like  the  shadows  from  a  straight 
andle-sluide,  the  whole  of  the  parallel  patlis  appear  to  diverge  from  a 
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single  point,  which  has  its  place  unchanged  among  the  stars  during  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  shower.  In  November,  the  radiant  point 
rises  above  the  horizon  at  midnight,  in  the  Lion  ;  in  Augunt  itbeloop 
to  the  eircunipolar  stars,  in  AR  50°,  N.  Decl'*  51°,  and  were  the  relative 
velocities  of  the  particles  through  the  earth's  atmosphere  eucdj 
determined,  the  eliptical  dimensions  of  the  cosmical  zones  about  the 
sun  might  be  readily  calculated,  and  their  i)eriodic  time  concludei 
A  similar  stream,  with  a  radiant  in  corona,  is  noticed  iu  the  moniiiigi 
of  April  21st ;  and  tiie  2nd  of  January,  the  29th  of  July,  19th  of  October, 
and  7th  of  December,  have  been  named  by  Messrs.  Quetelet  and 
Julius  Schmidt  as  prolific  in  shooting-stars.  The  diifereDt  featom 
of  shooting-stars,  like  those  of  fireballs,  are  not  numerous,  nor  do  thej 
appear  to  militate  against  the  theory  of  their  small -planetary  or 
asteroidal  character. 

Since  the  great  fall  of  stones  at  Sienna,  in  Italy,  in  1794,  followed 
by  others  at  Wold-cottage,  Sales,  and  Benares,  and  at  length  by  that  of 
Aigle,  no  doubt  remained  of  the  facts  which  required  scientific  ezplaoi- 
tion ;  and  copious  collections  of  examples  are  now  found  in  the  largest 
mineralogical  museums.  Our  own  national  collection  contains  111 
s[)ecimens  of  stones,  and  79  masses  of  iron,  known  or  reputed  to  hsTe 
fallen  from  the  air  ;  and  differs  in  this  respect  by  only  18  to  25  localiticf 
from  the  large  original  collection  of  these  minerals  at  Vienna.  Tlw 
falls  of  aerolites  are  attended  by  luminous  phenomena  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  class  of  larger  fireballs.  Although  accounts  are 
not  so  precise  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  their  identity,  a  review  of 
numerous  observations  since  the  great  fall  of  Sienna  raises  a  stroag 
presumption  tliat  the  light  of  silent  and  detonationg  fireballs  is  cauiea 
by  the  flight  of  small  aerolites  with  high  velocity  towards  the  earth. 

Table  of  Aerolitic  Falls  attended  by  Fireballs  since  1794. 
Table  IV. 


PU*v. 


1794.      I  Sienna,  Italy. 
June  10, 
9  p.m. 


1798.  I  Sale's,  France. 

March  12,  ; 

7  p.m.  I 

1798.  I  I)enares,  India. 

l>ec.  13,  ! 

8  p.m.  I 

180.3.  I  Aiifle,  France. 

April  2C,  I 

1.30  p.m.  I 


Tireball. 


Bright  meteor  and  sta- 
tionan'  cloud.  Many 
concussions.   Clear  skv. 


I^rge  firebalK^ith  sparks. 
Long  train.    Detonated. 

Fireball,  as  large  as  full 
moon ;  broke  into 
pieces.  Clear  sky.  De- 
tonated. 

Large  fireball  over  Alcn- 
9on,  Falaise,  Caen.  Sta- 
tionary cloud  and  con- 
cussions at  Aigle. 


AfWilMC 


After  the  reports  fell 
many  sttioet,  with 
prolonged  noue. 
7  lbs.,  &c.  Mi07 
feet  deep  into  tbc 
earth. 

A  stone  fell  «i& 
noise.  25  lbs.  lift 
deep. 

Many  itonet  §Al 
10  lbs.,  &e^  <  is. 
deep. 

2,500  stones  Ml. 
18  ]h«^  &c.  Too 
liot  to  touch. 
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Dttto. 

PlftC*. 

FirebaU. 

AeroliUiB. 

I8v7. 

Westun,  Comiecti- 

Large  fireball;  rose  and 

Stones  fell  at  three 

Dec.  14, 

cat 

fell;    burst    and   deto- 

points. 35  lbs.,  &c. 

6.45  ft.111. 

nated.  Velocity,  3  miles 
per  second. 

1810. 

ChanoDTille, 

Large  fireball ;  disappear- 

Two    stones     fell. 

Not,  23, 

Fimnce. 

ed  20  miles  high.    (  Du- 
trochet.)      Three  con- 

40 lbs.  and  20  lbs. 

1  p.m. 

cussions  heard. 

I81S. 

Enleben,  Saxony. 

Large    fireball;    seen  at 

A    stone    fell  with 

April  15, 

4p.IIL 
182(). 

Dessau. 

great  noise.  4}  lbs. 

lizna,  Donaberg, 

Ltfrge  and  brilliant  fire- 

Stones fell  at  three 

Jul  J  12, 

Russia. 

ball. 

pUces  with  loud 

5.90  p.m. 

concussions. 

1821. 

Considerable         fireball 

After  an  interval  fell 

June  15, 

doc. 

seen. 

a  stone  with  loud 

3  p.m. 

concussions. 

220  lbs.  5ift.  deep. 

1822. 

Angus,  France. 

Fine  shooting-star,  seen  at 

Small  stones  fell  after 

June  3, 

Poictiers.       Luminous 

a     loud     report. 

8pJD. 

streak  contorted  itself; 

2  lbs  ,  &c.     Cold 

remained  1 5  minutes. 

when  they  fell. 

1883. 

Blansko,  Moravia. 

Brilliant  fireball. 

Three     stones     fell 

Nor.  25, 

after  a  noise  like 

6.30  p.m. 

thunder. 

1836. 

Macao,  Braxil. 

Fireball  of  extraordinary 

Very          extensive 

Dec.  11. 

size  and  brilliance.  Ex- 

shower of  stones 

11.30  p.m. 

ploded  with  loud  reports. 

fell.  80  lbs.,  &c. 

1838. 

BokkcveW.    Cape 

Silvery  fireball.    Detona- 

Many   stones    fell, 

Oct.  13, 

of  Good  Hope. 

tions   like    three    can- 

and     broke      in 

9.30  p.m. 

non-shots. 

pieces.  I0lbs.,&c. 

1847. 

Braunau,  Bohemia. 

Fireball  and  cloud.   Two 

After   an    enduring 

July  14, 

red     streaks    descend- 

report fell  2  iron 

^J^o  p.m. 

ed  to  the  ground.   Two 

musses,    1^  miles 

concussions  heard. 

asunder.     42  lbs. 
and  30  lbs. 

1851. 

Gutereloh,     West- 

Fireball, like  full  moon; 

In    10    minutes  an 

April  17, 

phalia. 

with  train.    Burst  into 

enduring    report. 

8  p.m. 

sparks  4.5^  above   the 

and  2  stones  fell. 

horizon.  Detonations  in 

2  lbs.  and  2  lb. 

2  minutes. 

1852. 

Mezu-  Madras, 

Fireball,  with  a  flash  like 

Long  after  the  thun- 

Sep. 4, 

Transylvania. 

lightning ;   broke    and 

der     fell     many 

by  day. 

detonated. 

stones. 

I»57: 
Oct.  1, 
by  day. 

Les  Ormvs,  France. 

I^rge  fireball. 

Stones  fell,  i  lb.,  &c. 

It  appears  from  these  accounts  that  fireballs  scattering  aerolites 
produce  an  audible  concussion  before  the  precipitation  of  the  stones 
upon  the  ground.  The  volume  of  compressed  air  transported  in 
front  of  a  meteorite  is  perhajis  sufficient  by  its  liberation  to  con- 
vey an  audible  report  from  the  almost  empty  spaces  in  which  the 
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concussions  occur,  but  the  obstruction  of  the  denser  air  delays  tLe 
catastrophe  of  the  meteor's  fall  upon  the  earth  until  the  ihonderckp  has 
already  announced  the  blow  of  its  arrival  in  the  atmosphere.  lo  the 
catalogue  of  1400  meteors  collected  by  Mr.  Greg,  22  per  cent,  were 
attended  by  aerolitic  falls.  From  various  combinations  of  velocity 
and  dimensions  the  disappearance  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  firebalis 
may  be  explained  by  dis8ii>ation  in  the  air ;  and  of  some,  by  Icmb 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Connected  witli  this  view  of  the  origin  of  fireballs  is  the  mineia- 
logical  examination  of  aerolites  and  aerosiderites.  The  stones  of 
Stanneni  were  in  their  external  features  studied  by  Von  Schreiben, 
and  Widmanstiitten  developed  crystalline  structure  by  etching  pdisbcd 
surfaces  of  meteoric  iron ;  liose,  Wojiler,  and  other  chemists  have 
analysed  a  large  number  both  of  aerolites  and  aerosiderites ;  and  most 
recently  Professor  Maskelyne  has  been  occupied  in  a  minute  study  of 
their  ingredienta  in  tliin  sections  of  their  substance,  and  by  crystallo- 
graphic  measurements  of  some  of  their  constituent  minerals.  It  ful* 
lows  from  the  analyses,  and  from  these  microscopical  investigations,  that 
olivines,  varieties  of  augite,  eustatite,  anorthite,  and  other  as  yet 
undetermined  silicates,  besides  nickeliferous  iron,  metallic  and  pyricic, 
form  the  materials  of  the  stones,  and  are  mingled  in  crystals  or  s|>he- 
rules  in  a  tufaceous  but  crystalline  magma.  Their  structure,  however, 
is  not  paralleled  by  any  known  geological  rocks.  Schreibersite,  a  itiii- 
gular  phosphide  of  iron  and  nickel,  is  found  in  these  stones,  as  ela»tic 
yellowish  crystalline  laminae,  and  also  appears,  by  its  resistance  to  the 
action  of  acids,  to  assist  in  the  production  of  the  Widmanstattiao 
figures  seen  in  the  nickel-iron  alloy.  It  points  to  a  scarcity  of  oxygeo 
in  the  native  region  of  the  stones.  Carbon  and  many  metals,  but  no 
new  element,  are  found  among  the  mineral  constituents.  A  hydrocar- 
bon in  the  stones  of  Alais,  Kaba,  and  Bokkeveld,  but  no  certain  proof 
of  organic  remains  have  been  hitherto  detected.  The  black  enainel- 
like  glaze  wiiich  envelops  perfect  stones  is  proof  of  sudden  and 
momentary  exposure  to  flame  of  intense  heat,  since  the  time  when 
the  meteorites  were  broken  from  their  native  rocks,  and  hurled  ufwo 
the  earth.  The  lunar  "  ballistic  "  theory  of  tlieir  origin  is  exposed  to 
the  objection  of  enormous  volcanic  activity  necessary  fur  a  single 
accurate  aim  witli  aerolitic  velocities,  no  doubt  greatly  exceeding  those 
of  circumterrestrial  orbits.  »Such  volcanic  action  is  not  perceived  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  centre  of  tlie  moon's  visible  disc.  Their 
course  is  therefore  more  probably  of  a  planetary  nature  and  orbitoal 
about  the  sun. 

The  crepuscular  atmosphere  in  which  meteors  are  luminous,  has 
been  called  by  M.  Quetelet  tlie  stable  atmosphere,  distinguished  by 
dr}'ness  and  immutability  from  the  unstable  atmosphere  below,  in  which 
rain  is  prepared,  and  storms  burst  forth  and  commingle  the  parts. 
Positive  electricity  he  conjecture's  to  reside  ujwn  the  lower,  and  negative 
el'jctricity  upon  the  upj)er  portions  of  this  lofty  atmosphere,  which  by 
librations  about  the  centre  of  its  figure  may  cause  the  knowu  magnetic 
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(Inrbances  and  variations  of  the  needle.  At  the  base  of  this  region 
.  Quetelet  supposes  the  aurora  to  have  its  place ;  banks  and  arches  of 
fat  being  formed  horizontally  near  its  lowest  confines  and  streamers 
mi  these  shooting  upwards,  to  relieve  from  time  to  time  the  varying 
ncMM  in  the  stratum.  In  this  view,  negative  horizontal  currents, 
lowing  the  sun,  explain  the  southward  drift  of  the  auroral  arch,  and 
iBinoua  discharges  towards  the  upward  pole  of  the  dipping-needle 
mnxm  a  canopy  of  converging  beams  arising  from  the  arch.  Dr. 
Qcker  has  indeed  shown  that  in  gases  moderately  dilated,  luminous 
rrenta  obey  the  rotatory  influence  of  the  magnet,  but  that  in  extremely 
re  gas  the  discharge  is  stationary  and  confined  to  the  direction  of  the 
igoetic  lines  of  force. 

The  phenomena  of  luminous  meteors  and  the  aurora  are  thus 
led  to  one  another  by  their  appearance  at  the  outer  confines  of  the 
%  and  well  directed  observations  of  their  particulars  are  a  source  of 
ilroction  at  once  to  the  astronomer  and  the  meteorologist.  But  in 
r  present  uncertainty  of  the  material,  and  of  the  physical  and 
idiaoical  constitution  of  these  extreme  boundaries  of  air,  projects  of 
tervation  must  aim  at  results  very  difficult  to  pnticipate  or  to  define, 
1  the  words  of  Benzenberg  himself  still  ring  in  our  ears,  ^'  Such 
loestion  will  have  time." 

[A.  S.  H.] 


ANNUAL   MEETING, 
Friday,  May  1,  1863. 

Th«  Duke  op  NoRTiaMBEBLANO,  K.G.  F.R.S.  Tresident, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
t62  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  amount  of  Contributions  from  Members  and  Subscribers  in 
162  amounted  to  £3079.  13*.;  the  ReceipU  for  Subscriptions  to 
ectores  were  £560.  14*. ;  the  total  Income  for  the  year  amounted 
» £4630.  8*.  Id. 

On  Dec.  31,  1862,  the  Funded  Property  was  £29,341.  2s.  2d,  ; 
id  the  Babuice  at  the  Bankers,  £804.  3*.  4^.,  with  Six  Exchequer 
Ills  of  £100  each. 

A  list  of  Books  Presented  accomi)anies  the  Report,  amounting  in 
unber  to  161  volumes;  making,  with  those  Purchased  by  the 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  38.)  H 
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Managers   and  Patrons,   a   total   of   about  658   volumes   (including 
Periodicals)  added  to  the  Library  in  the  Year. 

Sixty-two  Lectures  and  Twenty-one  Evening  Discourses  were 
delivered  during  the  year  1862. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  to 
the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  Professor  Faraday 
and  the  other  Professors,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during 
the  past  year. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  voted  to  Sir  Heniy 
Holland,  Bart.  Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  E.C.B.  and  Samuel  Rey* 
nolds  Solly,  Esq,  for  their  Donations  for  the  purchase  of  Scieotifie 
Apparatus. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  Offieen 

for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President— The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.6.  F.RJS. 
Treasurer — William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Secretary — Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Managers. 


Sir  William  George  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 
The  Rev.  John  Barlow,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Sir  John  Peter  Boileaa,  Bart.  F.K.S. 
George  Busk,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.  F.R5. 
George  Dodd,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
Sir  George  Everest,  CB.  F.R.S. 
John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L. 
F.R.S. 


Sir    Roderick    I.    Mnrehisoo.  KJC3. 

D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
James  Nasmyth,  Esq. 
William  Frederick  PoUock.  B«|.  UX 
Robert  P.  Roapell,  Eaq.  UJi.  QJC. 
The  Lord  Wenaleydale. 
Charles  Wheatstoue.  Em.D.C.U  F.BJ& 
Colonel  Philip  James  Torke,  FJLBL 


YlSITORS. 


Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel  Best. 
George  J.  Bosanquet,  Esq. 
Archibald  Boyd,  Esq. 
John  Watkins  Brett,  Em). 
Bernard  Edward  Brodhurst,  Esq. 
John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
Montague  Chambers,  Esq.  Q.C 
George  Frederick  Chambers,  Esq. 
Christopher  Darby  Griffith,  Esq.  M.P. 


Captain  Frederick  Ganssen. 
Kenneth  Maoaulay,  Esq.  IIP.  QXX 
Edmand  Packe,  Esq. 
The  Eari  of  RoMe,  F.RJS.  Hissfffllnr 

Univ.  Dublin. 
The  Earl  Stanhope,  D.aL.  F.&SL  Fmk 

Soc.  Antiq. 
George  TomUot,  Esq.  MJ*. 
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WEEKLY   EVENING   MEETING, 
Friday,  May  1,  1863. 
Sim  JoHSf  PsTER  BoiLEAU,  Bart.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

John  Leighton,  Elsq.  F.S.A.  M.R.I. 
Om  Japanese  Art — illustrated  by  Native  Examples. 

Of  all  the  marvels  of  Art  and  Industry  collected  at  the  International 
Eihibttion  in  1862,  none  excited  greater  attention  or  admiration  from 
the  reflective  visitor  than  the  contributions  of  Asia,  including  as  they 
^  the  productions  of  India,  Turkey,  China,  and  Japan,  and  also  of  a 
hoat  of  islands — the  inhabitants  of  which  seem  alike  gifled  with  Art 
powers,  indigenous  to  the  soil  on  which  they  grow,  as  the  gorgeous 
plaots  of  the  tropics  flourish  independently  of  care  or  culture  :  I  allude 
puticularly  to  that  marvellous  perception  of  form  and  colour,  founded 
QpOD  the  laws  of  nature,  and  demonstrable  by  the  aid  of  science  or  the 
roles  of  art,  that  seems  the  heritage  of  all  Asiatics. 

To  the  Dutch  we  are  much  indebted  for  keeping  alight  the  feeble 
flame,  the  spark  of  European  intercourse,  that  has  never  been  allowed 
to  die  oat,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  all.  Through  this  channel  many 
thion  reached  the  court  of  the  Tycoon,  as  others  found  their  way,  via 
the  r^etherlands,  into  Europe ;  yet  the  Hollander  seems  to  have 
profited  little  by  the  aesthetic  lessons  of  Japan.  The  Cabinet  Royal 
4e  Curiasit^  at  the  Hague,  though  a  great  source  of  attraction  to 
•trangers,  is  certainly  not  so  interesting  or  instructive  as  it  might  be 
made ;  scarcely  rivalling  the  Musie  Siebold  at  Leyden.  In  matters 
of  applied  art  the  Dutch  have  not  a  refined  taste ;  they  have  a  good 
•ehool  of  gemre  in  painting,  though  none  of  either  architecture  or 
oniamisDt* 

In  coDtrasting  the  arts  of  China  and  Japan,  what  strikes  one  forci* 
biy  is  the  marked  diflerence  of  labour, — the  Japanese  aiming  to  produce 
the  sreatest  possible  efi^t  at  the  least  expenditure  of  trouble,  whilst 
the  Chinese  make  pains  a  principal  virtue  ;  they  toil  and  spin,  but  lack 
inreotive  power,  working  from  instinct  ratlier  than  from  the  dictates  of 
leasoOy— a  fault  with  all  Asiatics,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree — degrees 
that  seem  to  reach  their  climax  as  they  near  the  coast,  and  are  lost  in 
the  great  ocean,  or  are  tided  over  to  the  numerous  islands,  there  to  be 
nodified,  translated,  and  adapted  to  other  wants. 

The  Japanese  court  in  the  International  Exhibition,  though  some- 
what crowded,  was  beautifully  arranged  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  to 

H  2 
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whom  we  arc  indebted  for  the  collection  of  objects,  as  also  those  adinir> 
able  voliinies,  " Ttic  Capital  of  the  Tycoon**  Would  that  our  eoTojf 
in  remote  coruers  of  the  world  had  done  likewise,  for  I  feel  sure  tliat  in 
the  islands  of  Formosa,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  are  an  infinity  of  objects  of 
the  rarest  interest  to  Kuropeans. 

The  people  of  Japan,  whilst  they  seek  safety  in  seclusion,  teem  bj 
no  means  to  be  blind  to  outward  influence ;  to  learning  from  any  source: 
with  all  their  love  of  feudalism  and  seclusion,  the  Ja}Hinese  appear  much 
moire  free  in  thought  than  their  neighbours  the  Chinese,  being  a  people 
who,  though  bound  by  strong  tradition,  are  ever  ready  to  learn,  is 
many  of  their  arts  and  manufactures  clearly  demonstrate.  Europeu 
influence  is  to  be  found  in  their  fire-arms  and  ships  ;  it  has  taught  tbea 
linear  perspective,  as  it  will  many  other  sciences ;  in  fact,  the  honei 
that  now  sliamblc  in  shoes  of  straw,  will  saHop  in  iron,  since  Japanese 
chargers  have  been  tipped  with  that  metal,  in  imitation  of  some  steedi 
that  have  found  their  way  across  the  ocean.  To  teach  and  be  taught 
ought  to  be  the  mission  of  man,  but  let  our  teachings  be  those  of  peMe; 
let  us  not,  like  the  Americans,  make  presents  of  artillery,  and  gife 
instruction  in  its  use  ;  if  we  are  to  send  them  engines,  let  them  be  tin- 
engines,  to  prevent  destruction — let  element  subdue  element,  or  be 
subjugated  to  their  use — in  the  locomotive,  though  I  fear  the  railroed, 
from  natural  causes,  may  be  difllicult,  if  not  iro}>ossible,  iu  Japan. 

I   commence  with  Architecture,  because  building  is  the  primaiy 

office  of  man — construction  came  before  decoration — though  one  cu 

^___^^_____^^       hardly  exist  without  the  other  ;  the  man  who  coo- 

/  V7  T~7  \      St  r nets  a  deal  box  produces  a  pretty  omaroent.  it 

the  same  time  making  a  dove-tail,  doubly  beautiful, 

because  it  grows  out  of  the  construction  ;  tlius  construction  and  decoi* 

at  ion  go  together. 

As  architects,  the  Japanese  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  witk; 
they  build  as  their  fatlicrs  built— not  from  conservative  feeling  almttv 
like  the  Chinese,  but  because  the  elements  are  against  them.  Man 
may  raise  iip^  but  the  I'lenicnts  in  Japan  can  raze  down,  earthquakei 
being  of  frequent  occurrence  there,  rendering  a  wooden  constructioa 
necessary, — buildings  that  in  ordinary  hardly  rise  above  the  dignity  of 
a  Swiss  chillet  of  the  most  plain  proportions  :  the  gabcl  finals  and  ndge 
tiles  being,  ])erhaps,  the  principal  features  of  erections,  rarely  higher 
than  two  stories,  with  galleries  and  verandahs— the  doors  and  divieioai 
of  rooms  comjmsed  of  sliding-shutters — the  whole  edifice  reiting  upoi 
a  foun<lation  of  stone  sup})orted  u|Kin  legs  of  wood,  somewhat  aa  a  loar- 
]>ost  binlstead  stands ;  this  form  being  best  suited  to  resist  coocuaMOOS 
causcHl  by  the  triMiilding  earth. 

The  temples  and  gateways  are  of  timber,  with  maasive  teat- 
shaiH'd  roofs,  like  the  homes  of  the  Tartars  and  Chineae,  but  with 
many  details  purely.  Indian  ;  some  of  the  edifices,  as  they  stand  upon 
their  stone  has(>s.  n'miuding  dui'  strongly  of  the  Assyrian  restoiatioos 
at  Sydenham  Talace  ;  iiid<vd.  it  is  ver}'  curious  to  find  mant  types 
from  the  ancient  ]*2gyptiaii,  A^^Nvriiin,  and  (rreek,  perpetuatecf  in' the 
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'  these  remarkable  people  ;  how  they  came  to  be  embcilmed  in 

art  of  the  present  day  it  would  require  deep  research  to 
m  subject  for  the  antiquarian,  who  looks  backward,  rather 

man  of  science  who  looks  forward  :  though  men  of  the  past 
re  alike  teach  the  present. 

T  outlines  a  is  taken  from  a  tomb,  hundreds  of  which  are  to 
1  in  their  cemeteries ;  a  treatment  of  the  sacred  bean  and 

common  in  ancient  Egypt,  as 
Ddia,  the  great  seat  of  the  Bud- 
th«     Figs.  1  and  3  are  purely 

The  Greek  fret  and  echinus,  or 
tongue  moulding,  are  both  used 

and  Japan,  key  patterns  being 
t  popular.  Fig.  2,  in  which 
re  united  in  a  bud,  is  also  com- 
ngh  more  Assyrian  than  either 
hers.     These  forms,  with  many 

renderings  of  the  Anthemion,  comprise  their  principal  an- 
tes. 

orkers  in  stone,  the  Japanese  are  decidedly  clever ;  though 
ie  of  the  foundations  will  not  permit  of  nine-storied  pagodas, 

wonders  with  the  material ;  having  a  timber  architecture — 
ate  wood  in  stone  (instead  of  stone  in  wood  and  plaster,  as 
pt  to  do)  ;  as  shown  in  a  photograph  of  a  semicircular  bridge 
-the  struts,  planks,  mortices,  and  all  being  as  if  of  timber, 

leir  architecture  and  sculpture  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Japanese  seek  the  aid  of  symmetry 
tgnity,  a  majesty  obtainable  by  no  other 

rigidity  carried  to  the  greatest  extent 
orks  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  though 
ks  and  Romans  were  well  aware  of  its 

In  ornamenting  their  secular  objects, 
mese  seem  studiously  to  avoid  exact 
I  or  a  counterpart  of  lines,  or,  if  they 
I9  do  all  they  can  by  means  of  decoration  to  destroy  an  exact 
yt  repetition  of  any  portion.  All  other  nations  seek  symmetry 
pie,  save  these  people  and  the  Chinese,  though  the  latter  in 
jree. 

ly  of  illustration,  I  may  say  they  shun  an  equality  of  parts,  or 
»  appearance  of  an  equal- 
irts,  weighing  with  the 

B  instead  of  the  scales 
06  with  them  4s  not  even-         ■       n      ■  j    ibi  1 

and,  though  thpv  mvp         A      I      A  A    !  d 

1  another  way, 

by  diametrical 

or  repetition 


they  give        l\  I      /y  jTy 

,  they  do  /\  \  \ 

1  division.  /    _\       / \     I \ 

of  part*,  ^^  ^<y  ^C7 
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has  been  considered  the  acme  of  architectural  and  ornamental  art, 
though  not  so  of  pictorial  art,  which  must  be  more  varied,  and  it, 
save  in  exceptional  cases,  where  the  high  position  or  centre  is  appio- 
priated  to  a  deity  or  hero ;  in  such  the  pictorial  u  subaervient  to 
the  decorative. 

Diametrical  division  the  Japanese  dislike.     Fig.  1  haa  oot  Tiriety 

enough  for  them  ;  they  do  all  tkcj 

I  ■  «■        y; can  to  get  rid  of  a  vacuum,  as  ia 

j   ^Hl   XMI      ^^^'  ^'  following  the  precedent  of 

^   ^H    MH      ^^A^"^'  ^^<>  °®^^  repeats  befsdf 

l^^l   ^^H    BDD      either  in  spangling  the  skies  with 

I — I — I  liflHi   W^M   flUlt      stars  or  the  earth  with  daisieB  of 

the  field,  as  in  Fig.  8.  Diapen  aad 
conventionalized  forms,  as  in  Fig.  4,  are  not  so  popular  with  then  as 
with  us,  who  appreciate  their  value  to  break  up  surfaces  and  lead  the 
eye  to  measure  distances. 

The  arts  of  Japan  may  be  said,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  depend 
upon  the  picturesque,  though  rarely  to  reach  the  pictorial,  that  Is  to 
say,  they  never  produce  a  picture,  because  the  principal  element  of 
pictorial  art  is  wanting ;  light  and  shade — a  cloak  with  oa  that  coven 
a  multitude  of  sins — they  know  not  of.  Art  of  the  higheat  kind  may, 
and  of^en  does,  exist  without  chiaroscuro ;  for  instance,  the  diviae 
compositions  of  Flaxman  owe  none  of  their  world-wide  fiune  to  shads 
or  colour.  In  their  works  may  be  observed  the  efTecta  of  light  aatf 
dark,  somewhat  akin  to  that  of  chiaroscuro,  rendered  with  mudi  tnitk 
to  Nature,  and  a  dignified  simplicity  that  many  of  our  artista  wooU 
find  it  difRcult  to  imitate. 

In  Japan  we  are  told  there  are  no  academies  of  Art,  nor  have  tk 
artists  any  status  above  that  of  the  cunning  craftsman ;  a  hopefal 
thing,  perhaps,  for  the  future — Nature's  students  standing  the  )m 
chance  of  being  fitted,  lionized,  or  spoiled. 

For  powers  of  drawing,  native  examples  vary  greatly,  though  sU 
are  deeply  interesting  to  the  art-student,  who  may  learn  from  tks 
humblest  specimens.  The  larger  coloured  examples  bdng  vciy 
remarkable  for  a  certain  typical  rendering  of  tk« 
human  face  divine,  not  to  be  found  in  smaller  en- 
gravings or  in  Nature,  a  droll  sort  of  leer  per- 
vading all  with  an  Egyptian  uniformity  ;  tkongh, 
unlike  the  ancient  examples  from  that  nation, 
pcrsi)€ctive  has  taught  the  Japaneae  artist  to  diav 
faces  in  three-quarter  view,  and  so  vun  does  ha 
appear  of  the  power  as  rarely  to  deviate  from  it.  Apart  from  defeetivs 
dniwing  of  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  the  examples  are  veiT  interest- 
ing, showing  much  good  proportion,  action,  and  drawing  of  draperj; 
whilst  in  colour  they  are  very  suggestive,  some  of  the  huea  and  pattens 
being  handsome  in  the  extreme. 

The  landscapes  are  very  quaint,  aerial  perspective  seeming  bcjond 
their  powers,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  white  mista  have  been 
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attempted,  as  abo  rain,  fog,  and  snow.  In  depicting  clouds  the 
Japanese  artist  seems  sorely  puzzled — the  tinted  ribbons  they  stretch 
acitMB  the  heavens  looking  Uke  labels  for  inscriptions  rather  than 
floating  vapours. 

The  smaller  samples,  cut  from  their  books,  are  full  of  fun  and 
first-rate  drawing,  being  quite 
Id  spirit  equal  to  anything 
done  here  in  the  present  day  ; 
ay,  aud  done  with  few  lines 
and  mar\'eUously  little  e£R>rt. 
Ifanj  of  them  have  been  en- 
graved   in     Sir     Rutherford's       ^.c.^i^D.^iifrom  theLaller  works ;  b..  typical 

neent  work ;  the  larger  efibrts  mouth,  from  the  larger. 

in    ooloun    show    what    the 

Japanese  think  of  us  and  our  ladies  ;  crinoline  of  the  amplest  being 
fiiithfuUy  depicted,  as  also  beards,  chimney-pot  hats,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Western  race.  One  of  a  lady  in  wide  hoops,  mounted 
CIO  the  wrong  side  of  a  native  charger,  is  inexpressibly  droll,  showing 
what  we  may  expect  to  behold  if  ever  that  sketch-book,  so  freely  used 
last  season  by  a  member  of  the  two-sworded  embassy,  should  be  pub- 
lished. Then  shall  we  see  London  society  as  others  see  us,  though  I 
give  the  preference  to  native  art  on  native  subjects,  particularly  where 
there  is  action  ;  for  curiously  some  of  the  best  are  figures  in  movement 
— porters  lifting,  balancing,  and  carrying  their  loads;  an  acrobat 
poising  his  companion,  a  juggler  ;  street-boys  full  of  mischief  or  weep- 
iDff  over  broken  dishes ;  mechanics  at  work ;  ladies  bathing ;  and 
indeed  a  hondred-and-one  phases  of  social  and  animal  life :  the  lower 
portion  of  the  creation  are  finely  rendered,  particularly  birds  in  flight, 
ducks,  geese,  and  cranes  being  hit  off  with  wonderful  precision  by  no 
ordinary  marksman. 

In  composition  they  are  good,  two  or  more  figures  uniting  in  the 
production  of  admirable  lines  ;  though,  like  the  early  artists  of  other 
natioos,  the  Japanese  make  their  point  of  sight  very  high,  all  figures 
being  as  if  looked  down  upon. 

In  colour,  as  a  nation,  they  are  very  judicious,  rarely  producing 
discords,  either  in  their  attempts  at  picture-making  or  applied  art — a 
tiling  that  can  hardly  be  said  of  either  English  or  French.  The 
Bri&h  manufacturers,  traders,  and  'people  in  general,  have  but  little 
love  of  colour,  though  her  painters  and  architects  appreciate  it  highly. 
In  France  Ihis  is  au  cantraire — her  manufacturers  and  traders  claim 
colour  as  an  inheritance,  but  her  painters  disregard  it,  or  place  it  as  a 
minor  accomplishment ;  the  French  school  being  one  of  form  rather 
than  colour. 

Without  attempting  to  solve  this  seeming  paradox,  I  would  here 
make  note  of  another,  and  ask  how  it  is  fine  styles  of  architecture  and 
ornament  seem,  with  the  exception  of  ancient  Greek  art,  never  to  have 
flourished  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  drawing  the  human  figure. 
With  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  purity  of  taste  in  matters  of 
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design  died  out.  We  know  that  Raphael  painted  the  Loggia  of  the 
Vatican,  but  of  what  monstrosities  and  incongruities  is  it  not  com- 
posed I  1  just  mention  tliis  by  the  way  as  a  warning  against  the 
Renaissance,  and  particularly  the  French  version  of  it,  that  finds 
favour  in  certain  quarters  to  tlie  exclusion  of  better  things  ;  whilst  id 
India,  Turkey,  and  Japan,  we  have  an  inexhaustible  well  of  art,  pure 
and  undeliled,  most  eloquent  in  its  teachings ;  an  art  that  was  if^jre- 
ciatcd  by  the  great  masters  of  mediaeval  times,  all  styles  bearing 
evidence  of  the  eastern  forms  and  colours  brought  overlaiid  by  the 
pilgrims  of  the  Cross. 

With  the  spread  of  the  Reformed  Religion  colour  and  design  difd 
out,  being  voted  pagan  and  popish  ;  antique  figure-drawing  and  dasiic 
conceits  taking  tlieir  place,  until  light,  shade,  and  pictorial  effect 
reached  its  zenith  in  Rembrandt — the  great  genius  of  Holland — ^where 
black  and  white  have  triumphed  over  colour,  form,  and  design.  I  think 
we  may  say  that  conventional  art,  including  architecture  and  scalpture, 
was  never  lower  than  when  the  great  school  of  genre  and  imitmtiff 
art  flourished. 

But  to  the  East,  where  colour  reaches  its  climax,  as  it  tans  the 
skin  and  renders  man  tit  to  support  primitive  hues,  the  love  of  whick 
perhaps  is  to  be  found  most  highly  in  the  negro,  though  in  the 
Hindoo  must  be  sought  the  subtle  appreciation  of  it.  Leslie  hu 
somewhere  said,  the  only  ])erfect  specimen  of  colour  he  had  seen  wai 
in  a  Chinese  picture.  What  he  would  have  said  to  these  of  Japan  ws 
can  only  conjecture, — colour  with  perspective,  and  shade  nowhere! 

We  now  come  to  sculpture,  of  which  there  is  little  evidence  to  show, 
though  tiie  Japanese  are  cunning  carvers  in  stone,  modellers,  and 
metal  workers,  having  a  veritable  ])assion  for  relief  in  everything ;  eves 
their  painted  lacquer  boxes  arc  raised,  the  animals  being  very  faithfullj 
depicted,  showing  how  they  catch  the  salient  peculiarities  of  Nature  is 
every  case,  be  it  in  the  beautiful  miniature  carding  of  an  egg-shell — con* 
taining  figures  that  must  have  been  sculptured  through  the  broka 
chinks  ;  or  a  draught-ox  reposing  ;  bagatelles,  replete  with  art-feeliog 
and  finish — the  underlying  surfaces  being  truly  rendered  :  indeed  the 
way  the  animal's  legs  are  doubled  up  and  disposed  of  is  quite  a  study. 
Space  being  limited,  I  must  content  myself  with  the  poetical  combina- 
tion  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom  in  a  dragon-vase,  upon  which  the 
monster  is  wreathing  in  and  out  of  thunder-clouds,  a  bolt  in  either  daw; 
a  magnificent  type  of  the  terrible  power  of  electricity  bursting  its 
l>ound8.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  had  this  piece  of  poetSry  in  brona 
been  worked  on  a  grand  scale,  and  placed  on  a  pedestal,  it  would  havt 
found  worshippers  even  here,  so  largely  and  grandly  is  it  treated.  A 
thing  1  can  hardly  say  of  a  very  large  figure- idol,  of  which  I  have  seat 
a  ver)'  small  photograpii.  The  proi)ortions  were  good  and  pleasing,  a 
calm  serenity  jjervading  tiie  whole,  without  that  combination  of  i 
strous  elements  so  common  in  Indian  deities,  to  which  it  bore  i 
resemblance. 

Having  disposed  of  the  higher  elements  of  genius  in  Japan»  we  i 
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those  phases  of  applied  art  by  which  a  people  become  known 
tare  historian  of  art. 

t  applied  to  manufactures,  the  Japanese  stand  very  high,  their 
y  of  thought  being  remarkable  ;  rarely  repeating  anything  by 
iamb,  or  copying  without  some  modifications.  How  different 
hinese,  where  a  tailor  will  reproduce  a  garment  for  you  stitch 
I,  patches  included  ;  or  porcelain  fabricants  copy  china  vases, 
rivets  and  all,  effects  and  defects  likewise.  In  their  mauu- 
they  studiously  avoid  symmetry  (as  I  said  before),  aim  to 
t  the  greatest  variety  in  the  smallest  space,  and,  whilst  they 
dualize,  worship  Nature  in  the  utmost ;  some  of  their  ways 
urvellously  droll  to  us.  This  I  will  illustrate  in  the  decoration 
'  common  box,  brought  me  by  Sir  R.  Alcock.  You  will  per- 
i  lid  of  the  article  being  square  offended  the  Japanese  eye,  as  it 
ly  other  eye  properly  constituted  ;  decoration  being  sought,  a 
rawn  across  the  article,  not  horizontally  or  vertically,  as  any 
don  would  have  done,  but  diagonally,  because  it  produced  the 
rariety  at  the*  cheapest 

Dg  parti-coloured,  the     ^  a  ^  ^m^     ^  ■ 

lorface  of  the  lacquer  *"  ^ 
^ain  broken  up  with 
'  stamps,  disposed  in 
t  irregular  manner 
).  These  devices  I 
wn  on  a  larger  scale,  and  contrasted  them  with  figures  from 
i),  showing  how  types  begin  to  differ ;  forms  that  in  Japan  are 
ly  become  in  India  more  symmetrical,  and  in  Europe  quite  so. 
,  again,  a  book-cover,  stamped,  shows  the  same  principle,  being 
ill  over  with  representations  of  coins,  relieved  here  and  there 
b  of  gold  (like  the  tin-foil  in  a  government  stamp),  and  a 
g  of  the  like  metaL  Variety  is  charming,  but  unity  is  hand- 
l  respectable.     Europe  adores  unity,  but  the  far  East  worships 

Reason  is  sorely  puzzled  to  make  choice, 
escribe  all  the  varieties  of  Japanese  art  would  require  much 
space ;  thus  we  must  content  us  with  a  few  samples  embody- 
same  principles.  Witness  the  charming  variety  of  a  little 
mark  the  different  sizes  of  the  drawers,  the  largest  lowest  to 
;ht ;  the  handles  formed  of  an  irregular  figure,  of  different 

metals.  See  the  material  it  is  composed  of  (tortoiseshell), 
varied  surface,  on  which  are  painted  subjects  in  outline,  en- 
gures  in  relief,  but  never  in  the  middle  of  the  spaces  they 
>eing  of  strange  forms  overlapping  one  another.  I  think  these 
ould  like  to  do  without  the  centre  of  gravity,  an  idea  per- 
mdered  by  their  familiarity  with  earthquakes, 
mic  eruptions  and  grand  storms,  doubtless,  have  had  much  to 
le  perfecting  that  terrible  myth  the  dragon,  who,  though  never 
been  oflen  heard,  being  finely  rendered,  as  are  most  of  the 
id  vegetable  wonders  depicted  upon  Japanese  ware,  all  kinds 
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of  creatures  being  pressed  into  the  service,  and  made  to  meet  tlie 
wants  of  the  article  decorated.  The  manner  in  which  flowers  and 
birds  are  bent  and  twisted  over  surfaces  is  highly  curious,  as  also  the 
way  they  suggest  ideas  for  shapes — sometimes  so  true  to  Nature  as  to 
make  one  wonder  at  the  draughtman's  skill,  whilst  in  others  so  hiflUy 
conventionalized  are  they  as  to  make  one  doubt  the  authority,  mv- 
thorn,  bamboo,  and  rush  are  very  common,  as  also  cranes  and  UK* 
toises,  and  landscapes  touched  in  golden  outlines. 

Pattern  upon  pattern,  and  form  upoi»  form,  is  by  no  means  n- 
common  in  Eastern  art,  but  the  way  circular  patches  are  placed  upon 
frets  and  gnmnds  is,  I  think,  peculmr  to  China  and  Japan. 

Small  round  ornaments  are  very  popular  iu  Japan,  doubtleai  Iraa 
the  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  crests  or  badges  of  Daimioa— IbnM 
defended  by  law  ;  hence  their  popularity  amongst  the  people  in  geneisl, 
as  at  home  lions  rampant  and  dragons  displayed  may  be  bought  d 
every  stationer. 

It  is  curious  that  all  those  badges  (Figs,  a,  b,  c,  d,  b),  or  nerij . 
all,  should  be  derived  from  floral  ornaments,  Japanese  henlds  behf 
guided  by  some  principle — for  in  a  first  book  for  chlldreUt  I  foA  s 


po])ular  badge  in  its  conventional  form  with  the  plant  it  is  dcrifsd 
from,  E.  A  red  sun,  or  rather  a  red  ball,  as  we  should  call  it,  is  the 
emblem  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  also  to  be  seen  in  the  book«  ni 
upon  an  official  document  sent  to  the  British  legation  at  Ycddo— 
showing,  likewise,  the  insignia  or  crests  borne  or  carried  by  tk 
Yakoneens  or  retainers  of  Daimios— guards  in  charge  of  our  ministm 
to  the  court  of  the  Tycoon. 

From  books  to  pu|>er  and  print,  the  transition  is  not  grvat  With 
a  few  remarks  on  engraving,  printing,  and  paper-making,  I  will  doie 
my  list. 

As  engravers  upon  wood  and  metal,  the  Chinese  are  known  to 
have  been  skilled  long  before  civilization  had  dawned  upon  Ei^^land, 
or  even  Europe  had  dreamed  of  tomes  in  black  letter ;  but  few,  a  yitf 
ago,  would  have  ventured,  I  think,  to  claim  the  priority  of  coloiir- 
])rinting  for  Japan  ;  yet  this  may  be  the  case  ;  for  in  no  instance  do 
their  s]>ecimens  bear  evidence  of  having  been  copied  from  anytUag 
done  in  the  Western  World,  being  hand  proofs,  worked  in  flat  tinli, 
without  a  press  ;  secondaries  or  tertiaries  in  very  few  instances  baag 
prcKJuced  by  working  colour  u|K>n  colour,  as  with  us,  who  use  no  ool- 
line  to  indicvite  form. 

Truly  niuy  we  sjiy  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  and  pir> 
ticularly  under  the  red  sun  of  Ja])an  ;  for  here  we  have  two 
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iTentioDS  superseded,  one  being  graduated  or  rainbow-printing,  and 
le  other  some  method  by  which  blocks  or  prints  can  be  reduced. 

If  the  printing  excites  our  wonder,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  paper, 
>r  certainly  we  have  nothing  like  that  article,  which  plays  so  important 
part  in  Japanese  life,  serving  a  hundred  purposes  unknown  to  us, 
espiog  out  the  wind  and  weather  from  man  and  mansion,  the  windows 
nd  ooats  alike  being  made  of  that  substance,  which  bears  little  re- 
smbUnce  to  the  rag  papers  of  other  parts— our  own  included.  We 
Dpcnt  materials  for  paper  manufacture  from  Japan,  but  not  such  as 
native  would  use :  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  being  much  ' 
Migfaer  than  refuse  rags,  he  wisely  retains  the  former,  but  vends  the 
itter.  The  toughness  and  pliability  of  paper  from  Japan  is  surpris- 
Bg,  e^iecially  in  the  thinner  sorts,  as,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  it 
ppears  full  of  holes,  the  woolly  fibre  of  which  it  is  composed  being 
Mtinctly  seen.  It  is  very  light  and  absorbent,  printer's  ink  penetrat- 
Bg  the  fiibric,  which,  from  that  cause,  has  to  be  made  double  when 
NNUid  up  in  a  volume.  How  unlike  our  straw  paper,  so  unpleasantly 
irittle,  and  disagreeably  dirty  when  printed  upon,  ink  merely  lying  on 
be  furface :  making  one  despair  of  seeing  straw  paper  take  the  place 
£  the  finest  morocco  leather,  like  the  wonderful  samples  shown  in  the 
Exhibition,  1862,  or  do  duty  for  the  most  delicate  cambric,  in  the 
hape  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  paper  does  in  Niphon. 

Verily  the  Japanese  are  a  clever  people  ;  and  earnestly  do  I  hope 
hej  ma^  be  richer  and  happier  for  their  intercourse  with  Europe, 
hough  1  doubt  it,  in  some  respects.  A  people  so  sensitive  will  copy 
nany  of  our  defects,  as  the  natives  of  British  India  have  done,  degrad- 
Dg  themselves  to  meet  the  wants  of  European  taste,  as  we  all  saw  in 
be  Indian  department  of  the  late  Exhibition,  which  contained  a  great 
leal  of  misapplied  ornament,  in  the  shape  of  Louis  Quatorze  carpets, 
npossible  chairs,  and  tables  the  very  tops  of  which  were  richly,  but 
nappropriately,  carved  ;  some  of  the  presentation  plate  beings  abomina- 
ile,  as  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  fully  admitted,  when  he  consulted  me  as  to 
be  objects  of  art  he  should  send  out  as  aids  to  instruction  in  the  native 
diooU.  I  advised  him,  as  I  would  advise  art  missionaries  to  Japan, 
»oC  to  propose  or  dictate  to  a  people  our  superiors  in  so  many  things ; 
o  supply  them  with  objects  of  science  rather  than  objects  of  art ;  teach 
ban  perspective,  the  laws  of  proportion,  and  of  colour  (if  you  can)  ; 
opply  them  with  photographs,  but  let  Nature  teach  than  art — tench 
mH  until  you  have  learned. 

With  these  words  I  would  have  concluded  these  humble  opinions, 
ml  feel  I  have  yet  another  remark  to  make  ;  namely,  one  of  warning 

0  eollectors  of  articles  from  Japan,  to  be  careful  in  the  selection  of 
ibjecta — where  all  are  quaint  and  curious,  quality  sometimes  escapes 
ifaaenration  ;  and,  I  would  here  make  known  the  regret  I  feel  that  we 
lave  no  collection  of  the  best  products  of  these  remarkable  people,  not 

1  cabinet  of  curiosities  alone,  but  a  gathering  of  the  ordinary  articles  of 
he  country,  selected  by  some  men  of  judgment  and  taste,  acquainted 
irith  our  wants,  who  could  explain  tilings  and  their  uses.     A  know- 
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ledge  of  the  ingenious  aids  to  education,  books,  ioyny  and  instniiDeDti, 
apart  from  their  processes  and  machines,  would  be  the  inheritance  oft 
large  estate,  an  estate  that  we  shall  doubtless  see  the  fertility  of  wbeD 
we  can  find,  in  central  Paris,  a  Musie  Japonais^  that  we  ii|ay  oofij 
secondhand,  as  we  usually  do. 

I  am  informed  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  to  whom  I  am  iodefatti 
for  many  facts,  that  a  really  good  collection  of  works,  illostratiog  tW 
arts  and  industry  of  Japan,  could  be  obtained  for  one  thousand  pouwh, 
and  I  would  ask  what  that  sum  regards  to  a  nation  that  makei  the 
world  its  market-place,  and  England  its  home  ? 

[J.L] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  May  4,  1863. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-lVesideiit, 

in  the  Chair. 

The   Chairman  announced,   that  His  Grace    Uie   Prerideot  had 
nominated  the  following  Vice-Presidents,  for  the  ensuing  year  :— 

Sir  William  G.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

The  Rev.  .John  Barlow,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

The  Lord  Wensleydale. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F,R.S.  Treasurer. 


John  Graliam,  M.D. 

Cosmo  Richard  Howard,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

William  Hartree,  Esq. 
Arthur  Staveley  Hill,  Esq. 
Leveson  Vernon  Harcourt,  Esq. 
Henry  Lainson,  Esq. 
Paul  Julius  Reuter,  Esq. 
George  S.  Trower,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Managers  reported,  That  Sir  Roderick  I.   MuRCHUoy,  ii 
conformity  with  his  announcement  at  the  last  General  MqptUy  Mm(* 
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ing,  had  presented  to  the  Institution  the  sum  of  £20  for  the  purchase 
of  Scientific  Apparatus.* 

They  further  reported  that  the  Secretary  had  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Samuel  Reynolds  Solly,  Esq.  F.ll.S.  M.R.I.  :— 

^'  Dear  Sir,  lO,  Manehetter  Square,  April  17,  1863. 

''  I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  cheque  for  £20,  which  I  will  thank 
you  to  give  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Institution,  and  to  state, 
that  I  intend  paying  the  same  sum  every  year  during  my  life  ;  my 
wish  being,  that  the  money  be  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the  donation 
of  £40  by  Sir  Henry  HoUand. 

"  I  remain,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"  S.  R.  Solly. 
**  HsifRT  Bbnce  Jones,  M.D." 

The  Treasurer  announced.  That  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart,  had 
again  presented  the  sum  of  Forty  Pounds,  being  his  Fifth  Annual 
Donation  for  the  purchase  of  Scientific  Apparatus.f 

The  following  Professors  were  elected  : — 

Willulm   Thomas  Brande^    Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Hon.    Professor 
of  Chemistry. 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Edwabd  Frankland,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  was  elected  Professor  of 
Chemistry. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

FaoM 
AtiroHomical  Society,  /Zoya/— Monthly  Notices,  March,  1863.    8to. 
Britith  Meteorological  Society—Froceediugs,  Nos.  5, 6.    Svo.     1863. 
Chemical  Society— Quarterly  Joumal,  New  Series,  No.  4.    Svo.     1863. 
Civil  Engineers,  Iiutitution  ^— ProceediD^s,  April,  1863.    8vo. 
Dirckg,  netwy,  Eaq.  (the  Author) — Contribution  towards  a  History  of  Electro- 

Metallnrgy.     l6to.    1863. 
JStftlort— Artixan  for  April,  1863.    4to. 

AtheuBum  for  April,  1863.    4to. 

Chemical  News  lor  April,  1863.    4to. 

Eogineer  for  April,  1863.    fol. 

Horoloffical  Journal,  No.  56.    Sto.     1863. 

JonmiJ  of  Gas-Lighting  for  April,  1 863.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  April,  1863.    Svo. 

Medical  Circulu'  for  April,  1863.    8vo. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Joumal  for  April,  1863.    4to. 

St.  James's  Medley  for  May,  1863. 

Technologist  for  April,  1863.    8to. 
FhuUdiH  lutitute  qf  PennM^lvania — Joumal,  No.  447.    8to.    1863. 


*  See  p.  73.  t  See  Annual  Meeting,  p.  98. 
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Otoaraphical  Society,  i?oya/— Proceeding!,  Vol.  VII.  No.  S«    8vo.    1863. 
Geological  InttUute,  nenna— Jahrbuch,  Band  XII.  Na  4.    4to.     IMS. 
Horticultural  Soci^,  Jioyal—Frocetdiusai,  1863.    No.  4.    8va. 
LimieoM  Socidy--T!nsuaciioim,  Vol.  XXIII.  Part  3;  Vol.  XXIV.  Put  I.    4lo. 

1862-3. 
Mancheeter  Literary  and  Philotophical  5ocMfy~Proeeedingt,  1863-3.    Nqh  WIL 

8yo. 
Mechanical  Engineers,  Institution  of— Proceedings,  1862.     Part  3.     8to.     I8C3. 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  /?oyai— Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.  No.  3.    Bro.    1863. 
Newton,  3fe«rs.— London  Journal  (New  Series)  for  April,  1863.     8vo. 
Petermann,  A,  Etq.  {the  £(ii/or)— Mittheilungeu  aus  dem  Gesammtgcbictt  4fB 

Geographie.     No.  3.    4to.     1863. 
Photographic  Sodety—JoumaX,  No.  132.     8vo.     1863. 
Silliman,  Pro/«Mor— American  Joomal  of  Science,  &c.  for  April,  1863.    Sra 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  8,  1863. 

Sir  Roderick  I.  MuRCinsoN,  K.C.B.  D.C.L,  F.B.S.  Vice- 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Augustus  Voelckeb,  F.CS. 

OOXSULTIKO  CHOflST  OF  THE  BOTAL  AGRICI7LTUKAL  BOCIKTT  OT  OOLASVl. 

On  some  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties  of  SoilSf  amd  ike 
Productive  Powers  of  the  Soils  <^  EnglamtL 

In  all  fertile  soils  we  find  variable  quantities  of  organic  matter — readj- 
formed  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesim,  oxidrt  of 
iron,  chlorine,  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  silicic  acids;  in  abort,  alltke 
mineral  matters  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants.  These  mioenlii 
or  ash-constituents,  it  need  scarcely  be  observed,  are  not  merely  aed- 
dental  but  essential  materials,  without  a  proper  supply  of  whidi  ■» 
plant  can  grow  luxuriantly  and  come  to  full  maturity.  In  one  mom 
all  are  equally  im{>ortant ;  for  the  absence  or  deficiency  in  the  toil  of 
one,  be  it  lime  or  potash,  phosphoric  or  silicic  acid,  is  detrimental  lo 
the  luxuriant  development  of  the  vegetable  organism.  No  one  who 
has  given  the  slightest  consideration  to  this  subject  will  hesitate  to  give 
assent  to  this  mineral  theory. 

It  is  natural  to  connect  the  productiveness  of  soils  with  the  pro- 
portion of  ash -constituents  of  plants  which  they  contain  ;  but  althoiogh 
in  some  cases  a  soil  may  be  unproductive  on  account  of  the  ahscnee 
or  deficiency  of  lime  or  pobish  or  phosphoric  or  any  other  miiMffml 
matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  plants,  in  the  majority  of 
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CMOS  the  chemical  analysis  of  different  soils  affords  little  or  no  indica- 
tkm  of  their  relative  prodactive  powers. 

The  combinations  in  which  the  mineral  constituents  of  plants  exist 
in  the  soil,  their  unequal  or  uniform  distribution  in  the  surface,  the 
composition  and  physical  condition  of  the  subsoil,  the  relative  depth  of 
both,  the  porosity  of  the  land,  and  especially  the  power  of  absorbing 
and  retaining,  as  well  as  modifying  in  a  variety  of  ways  the  crude 
manuring  agents  which  are  applied  to  the  land,  unquestionably  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  great  variations  which  we  notice  in  the 
agricultural  capabilities  of  different  soils. 

Before  the  publication  of  Liebig's  celebrated  '*  Chemistry  in  its 
Application  to  Agriculture,"  a  work  which  has  given  the  death-blow 
to  the  humus  theory,  the  fertility  or  barrenness  of  a  soil  was  generally 
considered  to  depend  entirely  upon  its  physical  properties  and  the  pre- 
sence or  deficiency  of  humus.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Liebig's 
writings,  scientific  men  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  expected 
the  bare  chemical  analysis  of  a  soil  and  the  ash-analyses  of  plants  would 
enable  them  to  discover  at  once  the  means  of  restoring  the  fertility  of 
land,  or  to  improve  it  by  certain  purely  mineral  manuring  mixtures, 
and  to  grow  on  it,  irrespective  of  its  natural  adaptation  to  the  growth 
of  particular  crops,  any  kind  and  almost  every  amount  of  agricultural 
produce. 

These  unphilosophical  views  have  rendered  agricultural  chemistry 
less  popular  than  formerly,  but  also  more  scientific  and  more  directly 
useful  to  the  enlightened  agriculturist. 

A  new  direction  to  chemico-agpricultural  inquiries  was  given  about 
ten  years  ago  by  Professor  Way's  highly  important  researches  on  the 
absorptive  powers  of  soils  for  manure.  Professor  Way's  investigations 
originated  in  an  observation  of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall,  York, 
who  found  that  soils  have  the  faculty  of  separating  ammonia  from  its 
solution. 

On  passing  solutions  of  ammonia  through  different  soils.  Way  found 
that  all  possess  the  power  of  retaining  ammonia,  some  more,  some  less. 
He  also  observed  that  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
absorbed  by  all  soils  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Still  more  important  are  his  experiments,  which  prove  that  cultivated 
flcrils  not  only  absorb  free  alkalies  and  acids,  but  have  likewise  the 
power  of  separating  ammonia,  potash,  and  other  bases  from  their  saline 
oombinations. 

Professor  Way  principally  operated  with  simple  salts :  it  may 
therefore  be  urged,  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  a  necessary  con- 
•equenoe,  that  because  a  soil  absorbs  ammonia  when  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  is  passed  through  it,  the  same  absorption  will  take 
place  when  an  ammoniacal  salt  mixed  with  some  dos^n  other  sub- 
stances is  filtered  through  it. 

I  therefore  operated  with  complex  liquids,  and  alreadv,  in  1857, 
published  several  filtration  experiments  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 
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These  and  many  subsequent  experiments  have  shown  that  all  mih 
not  only  possess  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining*  potash,  amiiioiua, 
phosphoric  and  silicic  acid,  and  other  mineral  matten,  but  bIso  of 
modifying  in  the  most  varied  way  the  composition  of  complex  uliae 
solutions  which  are  passed  through  them. 

I'he  following  Table  shows  the  results  obtained  in  filtering  tke 
same  kind  of  liquid  manure  through  two  very  different  soils : — 

GouroBrnoN  of  Liqvid  Mantiu:  bcforo  and  after  Filtration  through  Two  Sidi 
from  the  Noighbourliood  of  Cirencentcr. 


No.  I. 
Cak-areoiu  Cldj  ^wiI. 


Sn.7. 
FeTTogtouw  Surilp 

SmmIjSuU. 


An  Inip<'rlal  Gallon  

conUiini:-  p,.^^^ 

Omtjirt 


I      *«.«.v  After  T^,^       I       After  . 

Omtjirt     ,     Conlact  ,,7i!J«  Contact  *f 


Water  and  vulatilc   aminunia  |  I 

cuUiiKiunUd >    69,Rti8'll     |    69,88660 

Containinff : — 
Ammonia,   as  i-arbonato    and 

humato  of  amniunLi  .     .     .  (35*68)  I       (20*81 ) 

Organic  matters 2069  '           34*77 

CunuininK nitn)Ken      ...  I         (1'-19)  \        (1*><0 

Eqnal  to  aniniouia    ....  (I'^^U  (2*23) 

Inoi|$anic  matters    ....  (91-27;  |       (74*63) 

Cim»i$ting  of:— 

Soluble  silica 

Oxidv  ufiron 

Lime 


MuffrH-sia  .... 

PutOHll         .... 

CIdoriilc  of  p  ■t.r<»:urji 
Cliliirifh' of  itotlinm    . 
Ilp'tqihiiric- ot-id   .     •     , 
Sulphuric  ticiil      .     .     , 
Carbonic  ucid,  and  loss  . 


231 
none 

11-4R 
2-H7 

IG'92 
271 

40-35 
4*k3 
3*94 
5-rtO 


•70 

2*55  ! 

22  42  I 

1-17  ' 

340  I 

none  , 

33*31  > 

•60  I 

2*»R  t 
11*60 


70.000-00  70,000*00 


—14-77 
•|-14*18 
+  -35 
+  -42 
-12-64 


—  1*64 
H-  2*55 
•1-10*94 

—  1-70 
—13*52 

—  2*74 

—  7*04 

—  4  93 

—  1*06 
•I-  5-RO 


9,ft»4-SS 


-^3315) 
— <3S-06) 

=  ^48 

-(wrffj 


—  s  10 

—  rvn 

—  803 

—  -74 
— lS-01 


—  ita 

—  3-6T 

—  7-»« 


•Mil 


-911 

♦  •■41 


—    14 
-IVM 


4  in 

•fJtf 

-ra 

-213 
•4'9I 
-Ml 

-  Hi 

-211 

-  II 
•••  «• 


The  ])receding  analytical  results,  amongst  other  particulars,  show  :• 

1.  That  the  calcareous  clay  soil  absorbed  about  six  times  at  nmck 
ammonia  from  the  liiiuid  manure,  as  the  sterile  ssindy  soil. 

2.  That  the  liijuid  manure  in  contact  with  the  calcareona  cUy  toily 
hcK^onies  mucii  riciicr  in  lime  ;  whilst  during  its  passage  through  the 
sandy  soil,  it  becomes  purer  in  lime. 

:$.  That  the  calcareous  soil  absorbed  much  more  potash  than  the 
sandy  soil. 

4.  That  chloride  of  sodium,  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  other 
observers,  was  not  af>sorbc<l  to  any  extent  by  either  soil. 

o.  That  both  soils  removed  from  the  liquid  most  of  the  phosphoric 
acid. 

G.  That  the  liquid  in  passing  through  the  calcareous  soil 
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lorer ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  passing  through  the  sandy  soil  be- 
mes  richer  in  aolable  silica. 

The  property  of  soils  to  store  up  food  for  plants  is  thus  not  con- 
led  to  one  particular  kind  of  fertilizing  matter,  but  it  applies  to  them 
1,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  way  which  is  modified  by  the  composition 
'  tlie  soil. 

In  these,  and  in  all  other  experiments  which  I  have  since  made, 
m  ammonia,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other  fertilizing  matters 
ntained  in  a  solution  were  never  completely  absorbed  by  any  soil, 
MTcrer  weak  or  concentrated  the  solutions  were  that  were  filtered 
iroogh  the  soil.  Indeed,  if  the  solution  of  saline  matters  which  are 
rooght  into  contact  with  soil  are  very  dilute,  scarcely  any  absorption 
F  ammonia,  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid  takes  place. 

Sewase  of  towns,  on  account  of  the  very  diluted  condition  in  which 
tti  liquid  is  usually  found,  in  percolating  through  a  soil  scarcely  leaves 
■y  of  its  soluble  constituents  in  the  soil  in  a  fixed  or  less  soluble  form, 
hthoagh  the  soil  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the  power  of  absorbing  and 
•laining  soluble  fertilizing  matters. 

All  soluble  saline  matters,  however  useful  or  necessary  they  may 
m,  impede  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  if  they  are  presented  too  abun- 
lutly  or  in  too  concentrated  a  solution  to  the  roots  of  plants.  One 
£  the  functions  of  the  soil  appears  to  be  to  transform  such  readily 
oluble  compounds  into  combinations  so  little  soluble  in  water,  that 
bej  pass  in  common  life  as  insoluble,  but  which  are  still  sufficiently 
oluble  to  supply  the  growing  plant  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
■iaeral  food  in  a  state  of  solution. 

This  beautiful  power  of  soils  thus  not  only  effectually  prevents  the 
mla  in  fertilizing  matters  which  heavy  rains  would  otherwise  occasion, 
lat  also  rectifies  in  a  great  measure  any  misapplication  which  may  be 
de  of  concentrated  soluble  fertilizers. 

The  power  of  soils  to  modify  manuring  matters  depends  in  a  great 
■mre  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  soil,  and  also  on  the  con- 
ation of  the  liquid  and  the  quantity  of  soluble  fertilizing  matters 
i  is  incorporated  with  that  portion  of  the  soil  which  is  penetrated 
pf  the  roots  of  plants.  Hence  the  effect  which  one  and  the  same 
■annre  is  capable  of  producing  varies  greatly  in  different  soils,  and 
ijtao  with  a  rainy  or  dry  season. 

The  ofiioe  of  the  soil  is  not  merely  to  supply  mineral  food  to  plant^ 
Mt  also  to  manu&cture,  so  to  say,  crude  food  into  a  condition  fit  for 
■imilition ;  to  prevent  injury  to  tlie  living  plant  by  too  large  an  accu- 
■oladon  of  soluble  matters  in  the  surface  soil ;  to  store  up  for  future 
me  aueh  an  excess  ;  to  diffuse  it  equally  in  that  portion  of  the  land 
fhnd  by  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  to  modify  it  in  conformity  with  the 
aqoinateots  of  our  crops,  in  a  manner  differing  with  each  description 
f  land. 

Respecting  the  causes  of  the   absorbing   properties   of  soils,  the 
ifinkNw  of  c&mists  are  divided. 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  88.)  i 
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Liebig  regards  this  power  as  ana1ogi>u8  to,  if  not  identical  witk  tW 
physical  ]x>wer  which  charcoal  possesses  in  retaining  ooloaring  bmi- 
ters,  and  coiisecjuently  considers  the  soluble  fertilizing  matten  which 
are  brought  into  contact  and  absorbed  either  wholly  or  partiallj  fay 
tlie  surface  soil,  as  present  in  what  he  calls  a  phyiical  state  of  cob- 
bination. 

Professor  Way,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  the  abaorptioD  to  fat 
due  to  tlie  presence  of  certain  double  silicates  of  alumina  in  the  miL 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  aoda  when  bmik 
into  contact  with  lime,  according  to  Way,  parts  with  its  soda  and  tAm 
up  lime.  When  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  thus  fofsi 
is  brought  into  contact  with  magnesia,  lime  passes  into  solution,  and  i 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  magnesia  is  formed  ;  this  in  its  tan  ii 
decomposed  by  a  salt  of  potash  ;  and  the  double  silicate  of  aloaisB 
and  potash  by  a  salt  of  ammonia ;  thus  finally,  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  ammonia  is  produced. 

Such  displacements  indeed  took  place  on  repeating  Way's  eipm- 
ments  :  but  when  a  preparation  made  after  Professor  Way*s  diraetiflai^ 
and  containing  silica,  alumina,  and  ammonia,  is  mixed  with  an  atm 
of  a  solution  containing  a  salt  of  potash,  ammonia  passes  into  the  tolotiflB 
and  potash  is  absorbed  by  the  preparation.  From  a  similar  pnpafSMS 
containing  silica,  alumina,  and  potash,  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  a  fiat 
salt  removes  potash,  and  lime  becomes  absorbed. 

But  lis  in  no  case  I  have  been  able  to  notice  a  substitntioo  of  tst 
base  for  another  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  no  double  silicate  of  i 
definite  conii>osition  can  be  produced  by  Mr.  Way*8  plan  of  optnim, 
and  the  existence  of  such  definite  compounds  in  soils  has  nerer  fata 
demonstrated,  I  would  suggest  a  different  cause  or  causes  which  art  ■ 
operation  when  potash,  ammonia,  and  other  fertilizing  matten  ars  §■' 
in  the  soil. 

The  absorption  of  soluble  fertilizing  matters  by  soils  I  bdieve  a^f 
readily  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  well-known  chemical  fiicCa.  Tfat 
absorption  of  soluble  phosphates  or  phosphoric  acid  is  readily  ex[  ~  ' 
by  the  affinity  which  carbonate  of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  all 
which  occur  in  every  fertile  soil,  possess  for  phosphoric  acid. 

In  the  absorption  of  potash  and  ammonia,  I  am  of  opinion  tkil 
the  hydrated  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  in  the  soil  have  a  grtat  tfasta 
Like  all  bases  of  the  formula  H,0,.  these  oxides  in  a  hydrated  oi» 
dition,  in  relation  to  strong  alkalies,  are  weak  acids,  in  cousequaiw  sf 
wiiich  tiiey  have  a  tendency  to  unite  with  potash  or  ammonia  naim 
favourable  circumstances. 

The  absorption  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  faf 
soils  accords  with  well-known  chemical  facts ;  and  as  these  wA^ 
stances  are  by  far  the  most  imporrant  fertilizing  agents,  it  aav  fat 
maintaine<l  that  tiie  principal  absorptive  properties  of  soils  aie  das  a 
chenii<*:il  and  not  to  purely  physical  causes. 

The  mechanical  or  ])hyKical  condition  of  soils,  bowerer,  aftcli 
ver}' materially  their  productive  powen;  audit  is  only  in  a  soil  ia  t 
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phjriad  cooditioD  that  the  chemical  properties  can  properly 

It  UMniselvea. 

sat  atreflB  is  laid  by  Liebig,  as  it  is  indeed  by  all  good  fiirmers, 

mechanical  caltivation  of  the  land.  Liebig  directs  special 
m  to  the  physical  state  of  combination,  as  he  calls  it,  in  which 
lerml  matters  must  exist  in  the  surface  soil,  in  order  that  they 

of  utility  to  the  plant.     Whatever  may  be  the  precise  meaning 

term  ^  physical  state  of  combination,"  or  whether  we  assume 
nend  food  must  be  presented  to  plants  in  solution,  or  in  some 
nyaterious  form  variously  represented  in  Liebig*s  *^  Laws  of 
mWy"  certainly  mineral  food  cannot  be  of  any  service  to  plants 
it  be  present  in  the  surface  soil  in  an  available  form.  The 
'  available,"  perhaps  conveys  as  correct  a  meaning  as  the  more 
od  leas  graphic  expression,  ^*  physical  state  of  combination." 
wch  an  available  condition  mineral  food  cannot  be  brought 
e  aorfiioe  soil,  unless  water  can  freely  percolate  through  the 
This  is  effected  by  various  mechanical  means,  such  as  subsoil* 
moh-ploughing,  sur&oe  stirring,  &c  By  all  these  means  the 
f,  and  with  it  its  capillary  attraction,  is  improved.  As  soon  as 
led  dry  and  warmer  weather  sets  in  and  vegetation  makes  a 
ait,  the  mineral  food  prepared  previously  in  the  lower  strata 
loil  begins  to  move  in  an  upward  direction.  With  the  evapora- 
moisture  from  the  sur&oe,  fresh  food  is  conveyed  into  the  sur~ 
U  by  capillary  attraction,  and  thus  the  fertility  of  the  latter  is 
restored.    The  appearance  of  nitre,  and  similar  saline  efflores- 

OD  the  surface  of  soils  during  long-continued  dry  weather, 
Dtly  shows  the  display  of  capillary  attraction. 
■  explains  why  the  exhausted  surface  of  land,  abounding  at  a 

depth  in  minwal  riches,  remains  unproductive  when  it  rests  on 
pervious  undrained  subsoil  ;  why  winter-fallow  docs  not 
uly  restore  the  fertility  of  the  surface  if  it  is  not  accompanied 
MOad  ploughings,  subsoiling,  and  simiUr  mechanical  operations, 
\  to  increase  its  porosity ;  and  why  in  a  well-cultivated  clay- 
fetation  is  most  luxuriant  when  the  intervals  between  wet  and 
ither  are  neither  too  short  nor  too  prolonged. 
iking  at  the  different  soils  of  England,  we  meet  with  two  ex- 
— naturally  barren  sands  and  rich  fertile  clays.  Between  these 
tiemes  we  find  all  gradations;  some  piirtaking  more  of  the 
en  of  the  one  class,  and  others  more  of  the  properties  of  rich 
id. 

ny  originally  barren  soils,  by  dint  of  abundant  manurinjff,  the 
ioo  of  green  crops,  which  are  consumed  on  the  land  by  fatten- 
ep,  by  the  purchase  of  oil-cakes  and  other  kinds  of  concentrated 
id  the  increased  production  of  home-made  manure,  have  been 
t  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  But  although  in  this  im- 
ooodition  they  yield  large  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  roots,  it 
tUj  be  said  that  their  (lermanent  fertility  has  been  materially 
d.     Left  to  themselves,  they  soon  again  become  unproductive, 

I  2 
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and  therefore  rociuire  constantly  a  renewal  of  those  coottituentd  which 
are  removed  in  the  crops  grown  on  such  land.  High  farming,  in  refer- 
ence to  light  sandy  soils,  restores  to  the  land  infinitely  more  mineral 
matter  of  the  most  valuable  kind  than  is  removed  in  tlie  cum-cropi 
sold  off  the  farm.  As  regards  such  land,  high  farming  cannot  there- 
fore be  called  a  system  of  robbery. 

Deep,  rich  clay-soils,  on  the  other  hand,  often  contain,  practieallj 
speaking,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  potasli,  phosphoric  acid,  magncnu 
soluble  silica,  &c.  The  amount  of  mineral  matter  taken  from  lach 
land  by  a  long  succession  of  the  most  exhausting  crops  is  quite  insigiii- 
ficiint  in  comparison  to  tliat  existing  in  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  d 
soil. 

The  actual  state  of  fertility  of  land,  however,  does  not  so  nrach 
de]>end  u{K>n  the  absolute  amount  of  mineral  plant-food  in  a  gives 
depth  of  soil,  as  u[)on  the  proi>ortion  which  exists  in  the  surface  in  to 
available  condition,  or  as  Liebig  calls  it  a  ^*  physical  state  of  coflh 
bination.*' 

Mechanical  cultivation,  the  judicious  use  of  ammoniacal  manam, 
the  restoration  of  particular  mineral  matters  whicli,  like  phospborie 
acid,  are  most  speedily  reniove<l  from  the  surface  and  alternate  cro^ 
ping,  are  some  of  the  means  of  re]miring  the  fertility  of  the  surface. 

On  light  siindy  soils,  deficient  in  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  other 
mineral  matters,  ammoniacal  siilts  or- nitrate  of  soda  should  be  avoided: 
but  on  soils  abounding  in  mineral  food,  such  dressings  may  be  BMd 
with  great  advantage. 

Ammoniacal  salts  certainly  increase  the  solubility  of  mineral  mit* 
ters  and  promote  their  diffusion  in  the  soil.  Still,  making  all  allowuei 
for  tliis,  they  ap])ear  to  have  a  special  effect  on  some  cro{w  and  DOC  « 
others.  'J 'has  cereals  are  improved  by  them,  but  not  clover  or  besnii 
In  a  series  of  most  valuable  experiments  by  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbeft, 
the  plots  continually  manured  with  mineral  matters  produced  onlyi 
sliglitly  increased  crop  of  wheat,  nor  was  the  proiluce  increased  totiy 
extent  in  those  years  in  which  mineral  manures  were  put  on  the  laid 
every  alternate  year ;  whereas  in  the  years  in  which  ammoniacal  ahi 
were  a])plied  alternately  one  year  and  mineral  matters  the  followiii|r« 
a  very  great  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  was  obtained,  which  was  like- 
wise the  case  when  ammoniacal  salts  were  continuously  used  year  »Sut 
year. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  fertili&ng 
matters,  it  may  Ix*  stated  that  ammonia  or  nitrates  unquestionably  ai« 
mo>t  useful  substances,  wliich  the  intelligent  fanner  may  turn  iDio 
profitable  account,  and  the  unreasoning  one  often  abuses  in  a  bigk 
degn»e. 

But  as  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  rain  invariably  contain  bcKh 
amnuMiia  and  nitric  acid,  and  as  all  cultivated  soils  contain  both  ready- 
formed  ammonia  and  nitn»geni/.ed  organic  matters,  which  on  gndul 
ilecon)])osition  furnisli  ammonia  or  nitric  acid  or  both,  the  applicauoa 
to  tiie  soil  of  nitrates  or  anunoniacal  salts  is  not  of  the  i 
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primary  importance  as  that  of  those  mineral  matters  in  which  the 
land  is  deficient.  Magnesia,  lime,  silica,  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  even  potash,  are  either  present  in  most  soils  in  great 
abundfmce,  or  if  deficient  in  particular  soils,  may  be  economically 
incorporated  with  them  in  the  shape  of  marl,  burnt  clay,  or  gypsum, 
by  the  consumption  of  purchased  food  on  the  land.  All  these  mineral 
matters  have  much  less  value  than  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  but 
sparingly  distributed  in  most  soils,  and  is  largely  required  by  all 
plants.  Accordingly  the  removal  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  land 
leads  more  rapidly  to  partial  exhaustion,  especially  of  naturally  poor 
soils,  than  the  removal  of  any  other  ash-constituent.  Fortunately 
modem  science  and  commercial  enterprise  have  brought  to  light  the 
fiict,  that  large  deposits  of  phosphatic  materials  occur  far  more 
abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  than  was  supposed  not  many 
years  ajgo. 

[Of  the  phosphatic  materials  actually  used  in  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures,  the  following  were  exhibited: — 
South  American  bone-ash ;  Cambridgeshire  and  Suffolk  coprolites ; 
apatite  from  Norway ;  phosphorite  from  Estremadura ;  Sombrero,  or 
rock  guano,  and  phosphatic  crusts,  from  Monk's  Island,  Jarvis 
Island,  Baker  Island,  and  various  other  small  islets  in  the  Caribbsean 
8ea.1 

Should  the  supply  of  Peruvian  guano  come  to  an  end,  which  it  will 
before  many  years,  English  agriculturists  will  still  continue  to  reap  the 
benefits  which  commercial  enterprise,  manufacturing  skill  and  capital, 
more  extended  agricultural  knowledge,  steam-power  applied  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  intelligent  labour  and  applied  science  have 
already  conferred  upon  this  highly-favoured  country. 

Conclusive  proofs  can  be  given,  showing  that  so  far  from  being  in 
a  progressive  state  of  exhaustion,  the  productiveness  of  the  soils  of 
England  has  wonderfully  increased  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  and  that 
the  deplorable  but  hitherto  unavoidable  loss  which  the  sanitary  laws 
of  a  civilized  country  necessitate,  is  perfectly  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  immense  amount  of  mineral  riches  in  the  great  majority  of 
soils,  and  with  the  abundant  restoration  of  fertilizing  matters  to  natur- 
ally poor  land. 

[A.  v.] 
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SICRETART  1U  THB  CUiaiCAL  ■UCUTr, 

On   the   Molecule  of  Water. 

I><)Es  the  molecule  of  water  consist  of  a  single  combining  proportMi 
of  hydrogen  having  the  relative  weight  1,  united  with  a  single  eoa- 
bining  proportion  of  oxygen  having  the  relative  weight  8,  or  doii  it 
consist  of  two  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen  having  each  tkt 
relative  weight  1,  united  with  a  single  combining  proportion  of  oxypi 
having  the  relative  weight  16?  In  other  wonk,  ought  the 
of  water  to  be  represented  by  the  formula  IKX,  in  which  O'  i 
for  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  by  the  formula  H/)",  m 
O"  stands  for  16  i)arts  by  weight  of  oxygen  ?  The  que»tion  ia  cotiiflj 
one  of  fact.  If  the  hydrogen  of  water  is  experimentally  indiTMible,  il 
necessarily  constitutes  an  indivisible  proportion,  or  atomic  piopottioi, 
or  so  called  atom.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  experimentallj  divkifalt 
into  two  equal  parts,  it  must  consist  of  at  katt  two  atomic  proportioH^ 
or  two  atoms. 

Similar  questions  with  regard  to  the  molecular  fonnuls  of  othv 


compounds  have  been  decided  with  an  almost  absolute  qnanimiy. 
Thus  chlorhydric  or  muriatic  acid  gas  consists  of  1  part  bj  ecigpt 
of  hydrogen  united  with  35*5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine,  and  ili 
molecule  is  represented  by  the  formula  IICl,  in  which  U  stands  Ibr  a 
single  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen,  and  CI  for  a  single  eomfaniag 
pn)])ortion  of  chlorine,  having  35^  times  the  weight  of  the  u^ 
combining  pro]>ortion  of  hydrogen. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hy- 
drogen united  with  10*3  parts  by  weight  of  phosphorus.  Its  ndeeBW. 
however,  is  not  represented  by  the  formula  HP*,  in  which  U  stands  fv 
a  single  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen  having  the  relatiTe  weight  It 
and  P'  for  a  single  combining  proportion  of  phosphoms  having  tht 
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eUtive  weight  10-3  ;  but  by  the  formula  H,F",  in  which  II,  stands  for 
iree  aeparable  proportions  of  hydrogen  having  each  tlie  relative 
feighi  1,  and  P"  for  a  single  indivisible  proportion  of  phosphorus 
aTing  the  relative  weight  31. 

Silicated  hydrogen  gas  consists  of  1  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
nited  with  7  parta  by  weight  of  silicon.  Its  molecule,  however,  is 
oi  represented  by  the  formula  HSi',  in  which  Si'  stands  for  7  parts  of 
liooo  ;  or  yet  by  the  formula  H,Si'",  in  which  Si'''  stands  for  21  parts 
failicoD,  as  the  resembhince  in  properties  between  silicated  and  phos- 
horetted  hydrogen  might  seem  to  require ;  but  by  the  formula 
[jSi*^,  in  which  H4  stands  for  four  separable  proportions  of  hydrogen 
aving  each  the  relative  weight  1,  while  Si""  stands  for  a  single  indi* 
ifible  proportion  of  silicon  having  the  relative  weight  28. 

Why  then  do  chemists  represent  chlorhydric  acid,  and  its  prototype 
uorhydric  acid,  as  each  containing  one  combining  proportion  of  hy- 
rogen  ;  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  its  prototype  ammonia,  as  each 
ODtaining  three  combining  proportions  of  hydrogen  ;  and  silicated 
vdrugen,  and  its  prototype  marsh-gas,  as  each  containing  four  com- 
ining  proportions  of  hydrogen?  For  all  are  agreed  that  in  the 
tolecules  of  fluorhydrlc  acid  and  chlorhydric  acid  there  is  one  part  of 
ydrogen  united  with  19  parts  of  fluorine,  and  35*5  parts  of  chlorine 
lively;  that  in  the  molecules  of  ammonia  and  phosphoretted 
there  are  three  parts  of  hydrogen  united  with  14  parts  of 
_  w,  and  31  parts  of  phosphorus  respectively ;  and  that  in  tlie 
loleculeB  of  marsh-gas  and  silicated  hydrogen  there  are  four  parts  of 
fdrogen  united  with  12  parts  of  carbon,  and  28  parts  of  silicon 
Mpectively. 

The  reaaoos  by  which  chemists  are  induced  to  be  so  seemingly  in- 
BBsequent  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very  recondite  ;  but 
im  reason  of  greatest  weight  and  most  obvious  character  is  drawn 
!om  the  phenomena  of  substitution  ;  by  which  is  meant  the  change 
fccled  in  the  composition  of  various  bodies,  by  the  abstraction  of 
■tein  of  their  constituent  elements,  and  the  introduction  of  certain 
dhar  elements  or  groupings  in  their  stead.  Thus  we  have  sodium- 
looholi  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  common  alcohol  is  sub- 
itoted  by  its  equivalent  of  sodium  ;  bromaniline,  in  which  a  portion 
f  the  hydrogen  of  common  aniline  is  substituted  bv  its  equivalent  of 
iQBioe  ;  nitrophenol,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  of  common 
heool  ia  substituted  by  its  equivalent  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen ;  and 
»  in  very  many  other  instances.  Now  the  conclusions  deducible 
m  the  phenomena  of  substitution,  whether  elementary  or  compound, 
inct  or  indirect,  obvious  or  latent,  are,  as  will  presently  appear,  of 
10  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  molecular  formulsB  of  com- 
juid  bodies. 

It  IB  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas  must 
otain  four  proportions  of  hydrogen,  because  we  are  able  to  replace 
1^  {,  and  I  of  its  hydrogen  by  four  successive  substitutions,  to  pro- 
0t  a  aeries  of  bodies  differing  from  one  another  by  a  regular  gradation 
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of  properties.  Thus  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
marsh- gas  is  a  compound  in  which  all  the  hydn>{ren  of  inarsh-gai  if 
replaccHl  by  its  equivalent  of  chlorine ;  so  that  if  we  consider  the  mol^ 
cule  of  marsh-gas  to  consist  of  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogco 
united  with  3  {larts  by  weight  of  carbon,  then  the  molecule  of  its 
chloro-derivative  will  consist  of  one  combining  proportion  of  chlorine 
united  with  3  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  ;  or  if  we  represent  the  mole- 
cule of  marsli-gas  to  consist  of  four  combining  proportions  of  hydrwi 
united  with  12  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  then  the  molecule  of  iu 
chloro-derivative  must  consist  of  four  combining  proportions  of  chlorine 
united  with  12  parts  by  weight  of  carbon ;  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  :— 

C  =  3  I  C""  =  12 


(3)  lie  H,C""  (12) 

(12)  311 C   CIC  CI  H.C""  (12) 

(6)  HC.  CIC  I           C1,H,C'"'  (12) 

(12)  1IC''.3C1C'  !            C1,H  C""  (12) 

(3)  (71 C  CI4C""  (12) 

Now  exactly  intermediate  between  the  original  hydride  and  tW 
final  chloride  is  a  body  which  contains  hydrogen  and  dilorine  in  eqoi- 
valent  pro{)ortions,  and  which  consequently  cannot  be  represented  with 
less  than  6  parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  and  may  of  course  be  represented 
with  12  parts;  wliile  intermediate  between  this  body  and  manh-gv 
on  the  one  luind,  and  between  it  and  chloride  of  carbon  on  the  other, 
are  two  additional  com|)ounds,  the  one  containing  three  combining 
pro|>ortions  of  liydrogen  and  one  combining  proportion  of  chlorine,  the 
other  containing  three  combining  pro|X)rtions  of  chlorine  and  one  com* 
bining  ))ro|>ortioii  of  hydn)gen,  and  both  of  them  consequently  ineapaUe 
of  being  represented  with  less  than  12  |mrts  by  weight  of  carbon. 
There  are  thus  two  sets  of  formula;  presented  for  selection  ;  the  one  re- 
presenting the  alK)ve-mentioned  com)>ounds  with  unequal  quantitiei  of 
carbon  by  the  simplest  ]x>ssible  individual  formula),  the  other  repr^ 
senting  tiiem  with  an  e<pial  quantity  of  constituent  carbon  by  the 
simplest  possible  series  of  formulae  ;  and  a  little  consideration  has  M 
chcMuists  to   the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  formulae  in  the  secopd 
column  do,  while  those  in  the  first  column  do  not,  express  the  actual 
corn*lations  of  the  bodies  reprc^sented.     For  these  bodies  nianifeit  in 
every  resptH^t  a  regular  seriation  of  proi)erties,  such  as  necessarily  would 
be  the  case  if  their  molecules  differed  from  one  another  only  by  a 
gradually  incri'asing  substitution  of  ehlorine  for  hydrogen  ;  but  sach  ns 
could   not   he  the  case  if  the  constituent  earbi>n  of  their  respertivc 
molcrulcs  varli'd  in  the  ratiti  of  3  t(»  12.  or  even  of  3  to  6.     Moraovcr, 
by  adopting  the   formula  11/;""  for  niarsh-giis  we  perceive  at  onee 
why  in  its  chloro-derivatives  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  should  alwajt 
st^uid  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  fourths.     But  if  manh-gas  is  lo 
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be  represented  by  the  formula  HC,  and  its  chloro-derivatives  regarded 
M  compounds  of  HC  with  CIC'>  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  compounds  of  I  HC  with  2  or  5,  or  6  of  CIC,  or  of  2  IIC  with 
8  CIC,  Ac.,  in  which  the  hydrogen  would  stand  to  the  chlorine  in  the 
ralation  of  a  third,  or  of  two-thirds,  or  of  a  fifth,  or  of  a  sixth,  &c. 
Bat  with  the  tetrahydric  model,  corresponding  to  the  formula  H^C'"', 
and  represented  below,  the  successive  dbplacement  of  the  hydrogen  of 
nanh-gas  in  fourths,  and  in  no  other  proportion,  becomes  perfectly 
inteUigible,  thus  :— 

H,C  CIH.C         CUH.C  C1,HC  C1,C 


^S-B- 


By  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  marsh-gas,  there  are  produced  in 
■uecession  monochloromethene,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen 
is  di^laoed  by  chlorine ;  then  dichloroniethene,  in  which  two-fourths 
of  the  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  chlorine  ;  then  trichloromethene  or 
diloroform,  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  hydrogen  are  displaced  by 
chlorine;  and  lastly,  tetrachloromethene,  in  which  all  four- fourths  of 
the  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  chlorine.  If,  then,  we  take  1  relative 
part  of  hydrogen  as  the  least  indivisible  proportion  of  hydrogen  that 
can  enter  into  a  combination,  it  is  evident  that  the  molecule  of  marsh- 
gas  must  contain  four  such  parts,  or  four  combining  proportions,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  case  of  ammonia  is  even  more  striking  than  that  of  marsh-gas. 
When  we  effect  the  substitution  of  some  clement  or  grouping  for  the 
hjdnigen  of  ammonia,  the  substituted  and  remaining  hydrogen  are  not 
related  to  one  another  in  fourths,  as  happens  with  marsh-gas,  but 
always  in  thirds.  When,  for  instance,  potassium  is  heated  in  ammonia, 
there  is  produced  the  compound  known  as  potassamide,  which  consists 
of  one  combining  proiH>rtion  of  potassium,  and  two  combining  propor- 
tions of  hydrogen — one-third  of  potassium  and  two-thirds  of  liydrogen 
— united  with  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen.  Again,  when  ammonia 
is  acted  on  by  iodine,  there  is  produced  the  very  explosive  body  known 
•0  diniodamide,  which  consists  of  two  combining  proportions  of  iodine 
and  one  combining  proportion  of  hydrogen — two-thirds  of  iodine  and 
one-third  of  hydrogen — united  with  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen. 
While  if  we  act  upon  ammonia  by  excess  of  clilorine,  we  obtain  the 
highly-dangerous  compound  known  as  triclilorumide  or  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  in  which  all  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  chlorine. 
But  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  trihydric  character  of  am- 
is afforded  by  llofmann's  experiments  on  tiie  volatile  organic 
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bases,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  replacing  one-third,  two-thirds,  and 
tliree-thirds  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  by  one  and  the  same  radicle, 
and  by  a  continuation  of  one  and  the  same  process  ;  thus : — 


(4-7) 

UN' 

14 

2  UN'. 

EtN' 

14     ) 

UN'. 

2Et  N' 

(4-7) 

EtN' 

The  composition  of  ethylamine  and  diethylamine  cannot  possiblj 
be  expressed  with  less  than  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen,  whilst  that 
of  ammonia  and  triethylamine  might  be  represented  with  one-third  of 
that  quantity,  or  wit)i  4*7  parts.  But  all  four  bodies  present  such  s 
marked  resemblance  to  one  another^  and  such  a  regular  grvdation  of 
properties,  as  could  not  be  the  case  unless  their  respective  moleculei 
were  strictly  comparable  in  constitution.  For  instance,  their  boiling 
points  and  vapour-densities  increase  by  a  regular  progression,  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  increase  in  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  hydrogen ; 
whereas  it  is  certain  that  the  boiling  point  and  vapour-deiwity  of  a 
body  containing  but  one  proportion  of  ethyl  and  4'7  parts  of  oitrogn 
would  bear  no  relation  of  series  to  the  boiling  points  and  vapoar- 
densities  of  bodies  containing  three  proportions  of  conjoint  hydrogca 
and  ethyl  united  with  14  parts  by  weight  of  nitrogen.  Moreover,  bf 
adopting  the  trihydric  model  for  ammonia,  corresponding  to  the  formida 
HtN'",  we  perceive  at  once  why  the  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  mwl 
take  place  in  thirds ;  or,  in  other  words,  why  we  cannot  obtain  ammooiit 
in  which  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  equi- 
valent substitution,  but  only  those  in  which  one-third  or  two-thirdi  is 
so  replaced  ;  thus  :^ 

1I,N'"  EtII.N'"  EttHN'"  Et.N" 

^  ^  fr  > 

Again,  ammoiiius  are  known  to  chembts  in  which  two-thirds  of  tha 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  one,  and  the  remaining  third  of  hydrogca  by 
some  other  radicle  ;  or  in  which  all  three  thirds  arc  replaced  by  thrae 
different  radicles,  as  instanced  by  diethyl-phenylamine  Et^hJN'",  aad 
methyl-ethyl-phenylamine  MeEtPhN'",  for  example. 

Seeing,  then,  that  there  are  bodies,  such  as  marsh-gas  and  ailicated 
hydrogen,  of  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  in  fourths  ai  Ibur 
succestiive  stages,  and  whicii  are  conse(|uently  represented  with  ha 
atoms  of  hydrogen ;  and  tliat  there  are  other  bodies,  such  m  ^»p«iff«i* 
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iiid  phosphoretied  hydrogen,  of  which  the  hydit^en  is  replaceable 
D  thirds  at  three  suooeflsive  stages,  and  which  are  consequently  repre- 
eoted  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen, — it  is  not  d  priori  improbable  that 
here  may  be  yet  other  bodies,  such  as  water  and  sulphydric  acid,  in 
rhich  the  hydrogen  is  replaceable  in  halves  at  two  successive  stages, 
Old  which  must  consequently  be  represented  with  two  atoms  of 
lydrogen.  If  we  act  upon  water  by  excess  of  metallic  sodium,  for 
Mtanoe,  we  olitain  the  compound  known  as  oxide  of  sodium ;  and 
kooordingly  as  we  represent  the  molecule  of  water  by  the  formula 
lO',  in  which  O'  stands  for  8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  or  by  the 
iMmaU  UfO",  in  which  O"  stands  for  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  so 
Bust  we  represent  oxide  of  sodium  by  the  formula  NaO'y  or  Najb"; 
bus : — 


O'  =  8 


HO' 

HO'.NaCy 
NaO' 


O"  =  16 


H,0"        (16) 

NaHO"        (16) 

Na,0"        (16) 


Bot  exaetly  intermediate  between  water  and  oxide  of  sodium,  we 
I  the  very  definite  compound  known  as  hydrate  of  sodium,  which 
of  one  combining  proportion  of  sodium  and  one  combining 
ion  of  hydrogen  united  with  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and 
rhich  cannot  be  represented  save  with  16  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen, 
dow,  iust  as  the  three  intermediate  bodies  between  marsh-gas  and 
dbloride  of  carbon  force  us  to  represent  these  extreme  bodies  with  12 
MTts  of  carbon,  so  that  all  five  may  appear  as  members  of  one  and  the 
■Die  series ;  just  as  the  two  intermediate  bodies  between  ammonia  and 
riethylamine  force  us  to  represent  these  extreme  bodies  with  14  parts 
if  nitrogen,  so  that  all  four  may  appear  as  members  of  one  and  the 
mme  series  ;  so  must  the  intermediate  body  between  water  and  oxide 
if  aodium  force  us  to  represent  these  extreme  bodies  with  16  parts  of 
nygen,  so  that  all  three  may  appear  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
lerieiL  If  marsh-gas  and  chloride  of  carbon  must  be  represented  by 
brmale  similar  to  those  of  their  intermediate  bodies,  and  consequently 
irith  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  respectively ;  if  ammonia 
ind  triethylamine  must  be  represented  by  formulae  aniJogous  to  those 
>f  their  intermediate  bodies,  and  consequently  with  three  atoms  of 
lydrogen  and  of  chlorine  respectively  ;  then  water  and  oxide  of  sodium 
BQtt  be  represented  by  formulae  analogous  to  that  of  their  intermediate 
body,  and  consequently  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  of  sodium 
ivfpectively*  In  the  intermediate  carbon-bodies,  the  remaining  and 
refdaced  hydrogen  form  fourths  of  the  whole ;  in  the  intermediate 
nitrogen  bodies,  the  remaining  and  replaced  hydrogen  form  thirds  of 
the  whole ;  while  in  the  intermediate  oxygen  compound,  the  remaining 
md  replaced  hydrogen  form  halves  of  the  whole.  Hence,  if  the 
BKilaeale  of  marsh-gas  is  to  be  represented  by  a  tetrahydric  model,  and 
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that  of  ammonia  by  a  trihydric  model,  then  the  molecule  of  water 
must  be  represented  by  a  dihydric  model ;  thus : — 

H.0"  NallO"  Ka,0" 


*      * 


When  water  is  acted  upon  by  metallic  sodium,  one  equivalent  of 
sodium  expels  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  to  form  the  well-defiiicd 
body  hydrate  of  sodium,  and  the  action  proceeds  no  further.  But 
when  melted  hydrate  of  sodium,  at  a  temperature  approaching  that  of 
redness,  is  acted  upon  by  metallic  sodium,  a  second  equivalent  of 
sodium  turns  out  a  second  equivalent  of  hydrogen,  to  produce  oxide  of 
sodium.  This  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  water  by  sodium  at  two 
successive  stages, — the  first  stage  of  replacement  taking  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  the  second  stage  at  a  dull  red  heat, — is  even  better 
defined  than  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  ammonia  by  ethyl  H 
three  successive  stages,  and  than  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogeo  of 
marsh-gas  by  chlorine  at  four  successive  stages. 

But  the  formation  of  ether  from  water  by  Williamson's  proem, 
affords  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  IJofmann  s  formation  of  triethy- 
lamine  from  ammonia.  Water  HgO",  when  acted  upon  by  potaMon, 
yields  hydrate  of  potassium,  or  potassic  water  KIIO".  Hydrate  of 
potassium  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyl  yields  alcohol,  or  ethylatcd 
water  EtHO".  Alcohol  acted  upon  by  potassium  jrields  potasnnm- 
alcohol,  or  ethylated  potassic  water  EtKO".  Potassium-alcohol  acted 
on  by  iodide  of  methyl  yields  the  first  mixed  ether,  or  methylated  ethyl- 
water  EtMeO" ;  and  when  acted  upon  by  iodide  of  ethyl  yields 
common  ether,  or  ethylated  ethyl-water  Et^O".  None  of  the  inter- 
mediate bodies  can  be  represented  save  with  16  parts  of  oxygen,  and 
hence  the  terminal  bodies  being  members  of  the  same  series,  must  be 
also  represented  with  16  parts  of  oxygen.  The  intimate  relations 
and  analogies  of  ethylated  methyl-water  Et^IeO"  and  diethylated  water 
£t,0",  as  regards  modes  of  formation,  modes  of  decomposition,  boil- 
ing point,  vafwur-dcnRity,  &c.,  will  not  allow  the  molecule  of  the 
mixed  ether  to  be  represented  with  16  parts,  and  that  of  the  oommoo 
ether  with  only  8  parts  of  oxygen  ;  any  more  than  the  relations  and 
analogies  of  ethyl-methyl-phenylamine  EtMePhN'"  and  triethylamioe 
£t,N'"  will  allow  the  molecule  of  the  former  compound  to  be  repre- 
sented with  14  parts,  and  that  of  the  latter  with  only  4*7  parts  of 
nitrogen. 

Witli  regard  to  chlorhydrie  acid,  there  is  no  intermediate  stage  in 
the  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  ;  the  substitution  taking  place  at  ooee 
or  not  at  all.  We  have,  for  instance,  chloride  of  hydrogen  ilCl,  chloride 
of  ethyl  EtCl,  and  chloride  of  sodium  NaCl,  but  no  intenncdiale 
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bodies  ;    whenee  the  repraencatioa  of  chlorhjdric  aciii  by  die  fimpi«i 
moohydiic  model,  thu  : — 

HCl  XaCI 


In  addition  to  the  aboTe-mendocei  coemical  z^riZA.  :fii?»  \»  ;ii#s 
Teiy  remarkable  phjsicil  reUtXi^a  suo4i:idni;  becvet^  narw-rw. 
ammonia,  water,  and  chlorfajdric  aad.  namielj.  diar  aZ  l^mr  3if;t#H!TiJf» 
occupy  the  same  balk.  Two  cubic  fisec  &r  mscaiwae.  of  ^mji'^niiniK 
acid-ffas  HCl,  yield  1  cubic  fooc  of  kydn^vn  ami  I  cshu:  i>;c  :f 
chlunne.  Two  cubic  feet  of  fteam  H/;.  ji-tiii  2  ttJ-amz  5bk  -^f 
hydrogen  and  1  cubic  fooc  of  oxyzen.  Tw^  <nihic  £kc  of  saimmisa 
H.N,  yield  3  cubic  feet  of  hydroe^i  an«i  1  'rribii.  irjfr,  ..f  i:-3-,,tr^ii ; 
while  two  cubic  feet  of  marsh-gu  H^C  wA  4  -iriiwr  Jk«  -.f '  iy- 
drogen  and  a  quantity  of  carbon  of  -ril^a  *J:«  ^u^.«;:f  TCi..ziie  l&as 
not  been  and  cannot  be  ascertained.  W::^^ial  vvlv::i<!»  o^f  &Z  f^cr 
gases,  the  marsh-gas  contains  four  tia^s  u  ^-jith^  tbe  a3:r>:ci&  ^Lrae 
times  as  much,  and  the  steam  twice  as  m:jca  ajdnigcs  as  t^  ckkr- 
bydric  acid. 

Many  other  arguments  may  be  add:iced  i/3  fhow  :r;a:  ti«  au>Ie- 
colar  weight  of  water  is  IS,  eorrespr^Ddinz  :o  :j«e  fom:^  H/>'.  acid 
not  9,  corresponding  to  the  formola  HO.  Th^  water  n  KfXJVsnjA 
as  the  agent  or  product  of  some  chemical  reacdrxi  more  £rw|'^€stly 
than  any  other  body  with  which  chemisu  ar«  ^Mcquaiiited :  but  in  no 
weU-denned  reaction  do  we  ever  find  the  rcMrcixg  or  resulting  water 
expressible  by  9  parts,  or  three  times  9  parts.  <>r  fire  times  9  pans, 
^bc,  but  in  every  case  by  18  parts,  or  some  multiple  of  IS  pans,  as 
Instmnoed  in  the  following  examples,  wLich  migiii  be  increased  in- 
definitely : — 

Formatiom  of  Xitro-henzfA, 

CJI.         +     HXO,       =    C.H,(NO.)  +      H.0"  or  2T{(y 

Dtecmpasiium  of  Zuu^-HkyL 
2C,H.  -h     ZnH/3,      =    Zd(C,H,).    +    2H/)"  or  4H0' 

*  Formaium  of  Hydro^femzamide, 

3C,H.O      +     2U;S        =    C„HuN,      +    SH.O"  or  6  HO' 

Decomposition  of  Pentachloride  of  Phosphorus, 
H,P04     +     5HC1         =    PCI5  -h    411,0"   or  8  HO' 
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Again,  in  the  great  migorhy  of  direct  compounds  which  water  fem 
with  other  bodies,  the  corobiDing  water  neceasarily  oonatitutai  18  pafti» 
or  some  multiple  of  18  parts ;  and  when  two  or  more  bodies  dtfier  fnm 
one  another  by  the  quantities  of  water  they  respectively  contain,  the 
differential  quantity  always  amounts  to  18  parts  or  some  multiple  of 
18  parts,  thus :— 


CioH„ 

Turpentine. 

C..H„.    II.0 

or 

C|JI«0 

Monhydrate. 

C„Hh  .  211,0 

or 

CaJI.0. 

Dihydrate. 

Cft  xi|«  •  oHgO 

or 

C»oH„0. 

Trihydrate. 

CNH 

Prussic  Acid. 

CNII  .    H,0 

or 

CNH.O 

Formamide. 

CNH  .  2H,0 

or 

CNHA 

Formate  of  Ammonia. 

Several  chemists,  during  what  may  be  termed  the  transitional  stage 
of  their  views,  were  accustomed  to  represent  the  molecule  of  water  by 
the  formula  HgO's,  in  which  O'  stands  for  8  parts  of  oxygen,  instead 
of  by  the  formula  UaC,  in  which  O''  stands  for  16  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen.  But  the  use  of  this  formula  really  showed  an  imperfect 
appreciation  of  the  grounds  upon  which  tlie  abandonment  of  the 
simpler  formula  HO'  was  based ;  for  if  the  molecule  of  water  is  to 
be  represented  with  two  proportions  of  hydrogen,  because  its  hydroceo 
is  divisible  into  two  parts,  invertendo  it  must  be  represented  with  hot 
one  proportion  of  oxygen,  because  its  oxygen  is  indivisible.  Now  that 
the  oxygen  of  water  is  indivisible  is  acknowledged  alike  by  those  who 
use  the  formula  11,0"  and  those  who  use,  or  rather  used,  the  fonnola 
HaO  8 ;  and  such  being  the  case,  the  representation  of  the  oxygen  of 
water  by  the  expression  O't  is  quite  unwarrantable,  for  the  conception 
of  two  inseparable  proportions  of  oxygen  having  each  the  value  8, 
amounts  after  all  to  that  of  a  single  indivisible  proportion  of  oxygen 
having  the  value  16. 

That  the  oxygen  not  only  of  water  but  of  all  other  well-defined 
oxygenated  molecules  always  amounts  to  16  parts,  or  some  multiple  of 
16  parts,  is  abundantly  evident.  For  the  composition  alone  of  the 
great  majority  of  oxygenated  bodies,  prevents  them  from  being  repre* 
sented  save  with  16  or  some  multiple  of  16  parts  of  oxygen,  ji;^  as 
the  composition  of  chloroform  prevents  its  being  represented  Mve 
with  12  parts  of  carbon  ;  and  as  the  composition  of  ethylamine  prereots 
its  being  represented  save  with  14  parts  of  nitrogen.  With  resrard  to 
the  remaining  oxygenated  bodies,  their  mere  composition  would  allow 
them  to  be  represented  with  only  8  or  some  odd  multiple  of  8  parts  of 
oxygen,  but  their  several  relations  to  other  bodies  belonging  to  the 
more  numerous  class  prevents  them  from  being  represented  with  so 
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1  %  quantity ;  just  as  the  relation  of  triethylamine  to  ethylamine 
diethylamine  prevents  it  from  being  represented  with  less  than 
arts  of  nitrogen,  though  from  its  mere  composition  it  might  be 
Mealed  with  only  4'  7  parts  of  nitrogen. 

Ttom  this  it  follows,  that  when  two  or  more  bodies  differ  in  com- 
lon  ftom  one  another  by  the  proportions  of  oxygen  they  respec- 
y  contain,  that  difference  always  amounts  to  16  parts,  or  sojne 
iple  of  16  parts,  as  shown  in  the  following  series : — 


HCI 

HCI 

Chlorhydric  acid. 

HCIO', 

H  CI  0" 

Hypochlorous  acid, 

iicKy, 

H  CI  0", 

Chlorous  acid. 

HCIO', 

H  CI  0", 

Chloric  acid. 

HCTa. 

HCIO". 

Perchloric  acid. 

c^KH.o; 

C.KH,0"« 

Acid  succinate. 

C«KH.O',. 

C«KH,0", 

Acid  malate. 

C«KU.O'„ 

C^KHjO", 

Acid  tartrate. 

rhronghout  there  is  no  difference  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  or  of  any 
multiple  of  8  parts  of  oxygen,  between  the   successive  com- 
ids. 

[t  foUows  also  that  whenever  oxygen,  with  or  without  some  other 
lent,  is  added  to  or  taken  from  a  compound,  the  oxygen  so  added 
iliminated  must  always  be  represented  by  16,  or  some  multiple 
S  parts,  as  instanced  in  the  following  decompositions,  representing 
liberation  of  oxygen  from  nitrate,  permanganate,  and  chlorate  of 
nhim  respectively : — 

KNO.   = 
ajSO*  +  KMmO,   =   2H,0  + 
KCIO,   = 


Ijet  the  decompositions  be  expressed  how  they  may,  the  oxygen 
laeed  cannot  appear  as  8  parts,  or  any  odd  multiple  of  8  parts  ;  and 
I  hundreds  of  other  instances. 

rbe  representation  of  the  molecule  of  water  by  the  formula  HaO 
proposed  by  Gay-Lussac,  advocated  by  Berzelius,  and  employed  by 
y  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  Its  revival  is  due  to  Gerhardt,  who 
MQUDCtion  with  Laurent  made  it  the  basis  of  a  consistent  system 
iMnnistry,  since  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  development  by  the 
lov  of  many  distinguished   chemists,   including  more  especiaHy 


KNO, 

+  0"     or    0', 

KMin(S 

0.).  +  0".    or    C. 

KCl 

+  0",    or    0', 
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Professor  AVilliamson,  who  first  introduced  it  into  this  oooDtry  lad 
supported  it  by  a  series  of  most  masterly  researches. 

In  accordance  with  this  system,  four  well-defined  daMes  of  primaiy 
hydrides  are  recognized,  the  leading  member  of  each  of  which  eoa- 
stitutes  the  type  or  model  to  which  an  infinite  variety  of  oompoaiidsare 
referable  as  regards  both  their  comi)osition  and  behaviour ;  thus : — 


AInn  hydrides. 

Dihydride*. 

Trihrdridft. 

Tctrahydrida. 

II F 

11,0 

H.N 

H.C 

nci 

II,  s 

H.P 

H«Si 

II  Br 

II.  Se 

II.  As 

III 

II,  T 

H.Sb 

Formulated  as  al>ove,  all  these  hydrides  occupy  the  same  volume,  and 
their  respective  va}K)ur-densities  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen  is 
unity  arc  the  halves  of  their  atomic  weights. 

[W.  0.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING   MEETING, 
Friday,  May  22,  1863. 
The  Uev.  .Khin  IUhlow,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chiir. 

I'rofessor  Roscoe,  B.A.  F.C.S. 
On  the  Direct  Measurement  of  the  Sun*s  Chemical  Acfiom. 

7  ttr.  Iif«;  of  the  animal  may  be  described  chemically  as  a  procew  of 
vfv:.-i(ion  :  the  tissues  of  his  body  are  continually  undetp^ing  oooibaH 
■..•^.  .  }i<'  ii  conntnutly  breathing  out  carbonic  acid  gas.  and  thus  dtl^ 
•'.vM'.'^/  ih«*  fH-cfin  of  air  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  lives  ud  moves; 
rA  -.•.«•  w<'r<'  not  a  counteracting  influence  at  worlu  he  would,  doriig 
i^^'.«  lu'^/^fif  fif  liis  existence,  be  working  his  own  destmctioii.  TVs 
K^is*MjK.tKj^.'  :y  .fjHijiMiri*  is  exerted  by  vegetables,  whose  life  b cbanioBy 
«:...^.^;a  tum^:  t/v  4i  frhfingc  ()p]>o8ite  to  that  of  the  animal,  that,  Baady, 
.ii  ui^./..(m-..v<.  »/f  ri'durtion.  Animals  take  up  oxygen  wad  give  of 
I  .1  'i.Li  .^:.<  yKj.u  rfrvi'rse  the  process,  they  take  up  earboue  aai 
.1  %    ^..-   i«n  w;j^.i*«' .  ai.fl  thus  the  balance  of  atmospheric  life  is  ktft 

.4:^.1*.-     '.i  ..^ 

'I  ill    4ui4iti«i-  (^vVitt*  ji«  |i«iwer  from  the  forces  locked  ^  ii  ike 
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r^getable  organisms  which  constitute  its  food,  and  of  which  it  builds 
ip  its  tissues.  AVhen  they  are  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosplieric 
ixjgen,  these  fui-ces  become  evident  either  in  motion  of  the  masses, 
XHWtituting  mechanical  action,  or  in  the  motions  of  the  particles  con- 
titutine  heat,  or  other  manifestations  of  energ}'.  The  animal  cannot 
\naXe  force ;  he  can  only  direct  its  application :  he  cannot  move  a 
Duscle  witliout  a  certain  ffiven  quantity  of  force  being  changed,  without 
I  certain  ]K>rtion  of  his  tissues  undergoing  oxidation,  an  amount  which 
s  regulated  by  tlie  grand  principle  of  the  conservation  of  force— so 
hat  the  total  energy  which  the  animal  exhibits  is  regulated  by  the  same 
aws  which  apply  to  the  work  of  the  steam  or  electro-magnetic  engine. 
Every  pound  of  carbon  burnt  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  animal  body 
>%'olves  heat  enough  to  raise  the  temperature  of  8080  lbs.  of  water 
P  centigrade,  or  can  produce  a  meclianical  effect  sufficient  to  raise 
rr84  tons  one  foot  high. 

The  source  of  the  power  of  the  animal  is  evident ;  it  lives  upon  the 
brce  which  has  been  accumulated  by  the  plant  The  animal  world 
iannot  continually  withdraw  energy  from  the  plant,  unless  the  latter 
eceives  as  continual  a  supply.  The  source  of  this  energy  is  the  sun  : 
he  plant  sucks  up  or  absorbs  the  rapidly  vibrating  solar  radiations  and 
tores  them  up  to  be  given  out  again  in  the  various  forms  of  energy 
rbeo  the  vegetable  tissue  is  destroyed  by  oxidation. 

It  i.4  only  in  the  presence  of  the  sunlight  that  the  true  function  of 
;>lant  life  can  be  exercised.  It  is  the  sunligiit  which,  acting  on  the 
pieen  colouring  matter  of  leaves,  decomi)oses  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
ur  into  its  constituent  elements,  enabling  the  plant  thus  to  assin)i1ate 
lie  carbon  and  to  tuni  the  free  oxygen  back  into  the  air. 

Only  tliose  of  the  solar  rays  which  vibrate  the  most  rapidly  are  able 
thus  to  tear  the  piirticles  of  carbon  and  oxygen  asunder,  or  to  effect 
Aemical  change ;  and  these  most  refrangible  or  violet  rays  have,  there- 
Sore,  been  called  the  chemical  rays — not  that  there  is  any  difference 
Id  kind  between  these  and  the  other  solar  radiations  ;  they  all  differ 
Nily  in  wave-length  and  in  intensity  of  vibration. 

These  blue  rays  then,  falling  on  the  green  portions  of  plants,  are 
ibiorbed  to  do  work ;  their  rapid  vibrations  are  used  up  to  set  free 
the  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the  heat  equivalent  to  these  absorbed 
ribntions  is  again  given  off  when  the  carbon  thus  produced  is  burnt 

The  speaker  illustrated  the  chemical  activity  of  the  blue  rays,  and 
ifae  inactivity  of  the  red  rays,  by  showing  that  a  bulb  filled  with 
shlorine  and  hydrogen  explodes  when  exposed  to  an  intense  blue  lii^t. 
but  is  unacted  upon  by  an  equally  bright  red  light 

The  measurement  of  the  amount  of  these  chemically 
Bdling  at  a  civen  time  upon  a  given  spot,  n 
BietCdrological   interest,  as  tlieir  variation  foi       • 
element   in  the  changing  plant-  and   anil 
Dountr}'. 

Three  years  ago  (March  2,  1860^  the  w^ 
mults  of  a  series  of  experiments  undertaken  uj 
VoulV.     (No.  38.) 
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himself,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  means  of  accuratel}'  mMsnring 
the  chemical  action  of  sunlight. 

The  measure  consi»(ted  in  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  furiLed 
by  the  action  of  light  upon  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  chloritit- and 
hydrogen  g-ases.  The  authors  succeed i-d  in  arranging  a  mu»t  accurate 
and  reliable  chemical  photometer,  l)y  help  of  which  the  htws  regulating 
the  cliemical  action  uf  ligtit  were  investigated,  and  the  distribution  d 
direct  and  diffuse  sunligiit  uiK>n  the  earth's  surface  detemiinMl  «bcB 
the  sky  is  unclouded.*  The  delicate  nature  of  the  instrument,  which 
the  sensitive  substance  rendered  necessary,  pri^cludes  tlie  general  nK 
of  this  chlorine  and  hydrogen  pliotouieter,  and  tlic  method  is  I:kewise 
inapplicable  when  we  wish  to  measure  the  total  effect  produced  by  the 
varying  cloud  and  sunshine  of  our  changing  climate. 

The  object  of  the  present  research,  carried  on  by  I'rofei^sor  Budmo 
and  the  s])eaker,  has  been  to  invent  an  easy  and  reliable  mode  of 
measuring  the  daily  variation  in  the  suirs  chemical  intensity  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  regular  mete()n)logical  registration. 

Thermomctric  observations,  giving  the  mean  monthly  or  yearlj 
tem])erature  of  a  country,  by  no  means  yield  all  the  data  required  (at 
the  estimation  of  the  true  climatology  of  the  place,  or  of  its  plant-  aod 
animal-producing  ca])abilities.  For  this  puqxise  we  require  to  Iiave 
not  only  the  amount  of  solar  heat  directly  or  indirectly  reacliing  ihe 
0{)ot  ;  but  likewise  the  amount  of  chemically  active  solar  light  which 
falls  there.  This  is  strikingly  seen  when  we  com{iare  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  Thorshavu  (Faroe  Islands)  with  that  of  Carlisle. 

Tnop.  Fah.  nff. 
Thorshavn  .  N.  lat.  f)2^  2'  W.  long,  e*' 46'  .  .  45''«6  >  ,-_ 
Carlisle    .      .        54^54'        2-58'         .      .     A\'r'^]    *"* 

In  those  two  situations  the  mean  annual  tempeniture  is  nearly  eqniL 
but  the  quantity  of  sunlight  falling  u{Mm  these  two  places  differs  mort 
widely,  and  we  have  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  true  clim.itolopi- 
cal  relations.  Owing  to  the  constant  moistur(>  and  cloudy  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  the  snn*s  chemical  rays  cannot  ])enetr:ite.  the  flon 
of  the  Faroes  and  Shetlands  is  of  the  most  limited  de>crij)tion,  odf 
the  most  liardy  variety  of  shrubs  and  no  trees  flourishing  ;  whibrt  iK 
Carlisle  we  have  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation  acconqianying  a  more 
sunny  sky.  Thus,  too.  the  me-.in  summer  tenqierature  of  iCejkiavik  in 
Iceland  is  only  3  S  Fah.  )»elow  that  of  Fxlinburgh,  whilst  the  differeocf 
between  the  mean  summer  teniperatun*  of  Kdinburgh  and  London  if 
.5  *4  Fah.  Yet  in  Ic(>l:ind  no  tree  grows;  whilst  iK'tween  London  and 
I*>Iinburgh.  we  notice  no  marked  difference  as  reg-anls  the  development 
of  vegetable  life.  Hence  we  si^e  that  places  u])on  the  s:ime  isothermal 
do  not  iieee«isiirily  poss(*ss  a  truly  corresponding  climate  ;  this  can  only 
be  attained  \iheii,  amongst  other  conditions,  ihe  places  are  situated 
uptm  the  curve  of  e(|ual  mean  chemical  intensity. 


*  Phil.  Trans,  for  1857.  pp.  355,  381,  GDI ;  for  1859,  p.  879. 
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Although  many  fraitless  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
photometers  by  a  comparison  of  the  blackness  produced  by  sunlight 
iipoa  photographic  paper,  it  was  found  that  in  this  way  the  desired  end 
eould  be  attained  by  attention  to  certain  essential  conditions. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  construct  an  apparatus  in 
vUeh  photographic  sensitized  paper  could  be  exposed  to  the  sunlight 
§or  definite  times  measured  by  small  fractions  of  a  second.  This 
iMtniment  consists  essentially  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  about 
i  •ecoods,  by  whose  oscillation  a  sheet  of  darkened  mica  is  withdrawn 
vooi,  and  brought  back  over,  a  horizontal  strip  of  paper  prepared 
with  chloride  of  silver,  and  fixed  in  a  constant  position  relative  to  the 
pendulum  and  sheet  of  mica.  The  time  during  which  each  point  in 
Ike  length  of  the  strip  is  exposed  is  different,  and  the  time  of  exposure 
tar  each  point  can  be  calculated  when  the  length  and  position  of  the  strip, 
■mI  the  duration  and  amplitude  of  the  pendulum's  vibration  are  given. 

The  strip  of  sensitive  paper  presents,  after  exposure,  a  gradual 

r  fiminution  of  shade  from  dark  to  light,  and  for  each  shade  the  time 

of  exposure  is  known.     In  order  that  such  a  graduated  strip  may  serve 

m  A  means  of  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light,  we  require  : — 

'         I.  To  know  the  relation  existing  between  the  several  tints  and  the 

r  hteneity  of  the  light  necessary  to  produce  such  tints. 

2.  To  construct  sensitive  paper  which  shall  always  possess  the 
tune  degree  of  sensitiveness,  and  can  easily  be  prepared  when  required. 

It  was  found,  by  a  long  series  of  experiments,  that  it  was  possible, 
bj  adhering  strictly  to  a  certain  method  of  manipulation,  to  prepare 
Mandard  papers  which,  when  made,  possess  a  constant  degree  of  sensi- 
ttreoen ;  so  that  if  the  same  light  falls  upon  them,  the  papers  are 
•Iwmye  coloured  to  the  same  tint. 

Kzperiment  likewise  showed  that  the  tint  attained  by  such  a  paper 
vae  ooDStant  when  the  quantity  of  light  falling  upon  it  also  remained 
«Ooatant ;  so  that  light  of  the  intensity  60  falling  u)K)n  the  paper  for 
llw  tiiDe  1,  produced  the  same  blackening  effect  as  light  of  the  inten- 
^tj  1  fidling  upon  it  for  the  time  50. 

Knowing  this  law,  which  regulutes  the  degree  of  shade  of  the 
paper,  and  having  a  surface  of  a  perfectly  constant  degree  of  sensitive- 
BBH^  it  is  easy  to  obtain  absolute  measurements  of  the  chemical  action 
of  light.  Forthb  purpose  an  arbitrary  unit  of  measurement  is  chosen, 
hf  making  a  standard  tint  or  paint  which  can  be  easily  and  exactly 
laprodoowl  at  any  time. 

The  quantity  of  light  which  shall,  in  a  second  or  the  unit  of  time, 
pndnce  a  blackening  effect  on  the  standard  photographic  paper  equal 
to  that  of  the;standard  tint,  is  said  to  have  the  chemical  intensity  I. 
If  tke  time  needed  to  produce  this  same  tint  is  found  by  experiment 
vitk  the  pendulum -photometer  to  be  2  seconds,  then  the  chemical 
iateofity  is  one-half,  and  so  on. 

All  that  is  needed,  in  order  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  of 
tke  diemical  action  of  diffuse  daylight  or  sunlight,  is  to  be  able  to  find 
tke  time  neoeeeary  to  effect  a  blackening  of  the  normal  paper  equal  in 

K  2 
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sliade  to  the  standard  tint.  This  is  done  by  meoDt  of  the  graduated 
stri])  made  in  the  iienduhiin-pliotonieter. 

For  the  purpose  of  accurately  com] m ring  tiiese  tintii,  tlie  orditan 
daylight  or  even  lamplight  cannot  be  used,  as  a  cliange  would 
thereby  be  produced  on  the  sensitive  pa|>er.  A  light  which  do*-»  ttot 
act  chemically  nmst  be  used ;  such  a  light  is  the  mo!iochroniatic  mmi^ 
flame.  The  liglit  from  tiiis  flame  possesses  another  advantagi*,  nauith, 
that  the  unavoidable  differences  of  colour  are  not  seen ;  variation  io 
shade  alone  being  perceptible.  The  si)eaker  exhibited  the  accuracy  of 
this  method  of  observing  coincidence  in  shade  by  nieaua  of  a  lai^p 
model  of  the  instrument. 

liy  help  of  this  soda-flame  the  coincidence  of  shade  of  the  gradu- 
ated strip  with  the  st^indard  tint  can  be  read  off  with  the  greatest  pi«- 
cision.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  coiutaol 
sensitive  paper,  is  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  tables,  extrutcd 
from  the  detailed  papier  printed  in  tlie  I'hilosopliical  Tnuisactioni 
for  lbG3. 

Papers  variously  prepared  were  exposed  for  the  same  time  to  the 
same  light. 

Each  reading  is  the  mean  of  several  observations  ;  identity  in  the 
numbers  shows  identity  in  the  sliade,  and,  therefore,  the  constaut  senn- 
tiveness  of  the  papers. 

The  standard  i)aper  is  prepared  by  soaking  photographic  |>ap*r  ioa 
solution  of  common  salt  of  given  strength  (3  to  100).  and  then  allowing 
it  to  lie  ii\H}n  the  surface  of  a  silver  solution  (12  NO«Ag  to  lUO  of 
water).  When  the  strength  of  salt  solution  varies,  the  sensitivenca 
of  the  i)aper  alters  \eTy  rapidly.  Variation  in  the  strength  of  the 
silver-bath  produces,  on  the  contrary,  but  little  change  in  the  seoiiti*^ 
uess  uf  the  {mper.  Different  qualities  of  ]mper  and  alterationi  of 
atmospheric  moisture  and  tcmi)erature  do  not  atiect  the  seuutivcaM 
of  tlie  paper. 

1.  Effect  of  alter uig  the  Stretigth  of  the  Silver-bath,    Paf/er  saMiM 
a  Solution  containing  3  parts  Chloride  of  Sodium  to  100  rf  WoUr, 

Ag  NOt  to  Beadinus. 

100  of  water.  Observer  A.  Observer  & 

12 128-6    ..    129-7 

10 128-7         127-0 

8 128-7    ..    128  0 

6 129-7    •.    1300 

2.  Effect  of  altering  the  Strength  of  the  Salt  Soluiiom. 

Na  CI  t(i  Readings. 

100  of  water.  Observer  A.                Observer  R 

1 62-6         ..            CO-4 

2 95-7         ..           94-6 

3 132-6         ..         129-6 

4 167-0         ..         1680 
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Experiment  showing  the  constant  Sensitiveness  of  the  Standard 
Paper, 


Pkp«. 

N«ato 

100  of  water. 

Infinity  No.  1. 

Intensity  No.  1. 

OtwenwA. 

Obterrer  B. 

Obtenrer  A. 

OMCi  Vcr  B. 

er  part  of  sheet  3 

2*950 

70-2 

70-0 

101-3 

101-5 

«rpaitofilieet2 

S036 

70-6 

69-3 

101-5 

101-7 

Ik  of  sheet  1     . 

3-026 

70-0 

69-5 

100-9 

100-9 

IkofsheetS    . 

3-000 

70-0 

70-4 

lOl-O 

100-0 

All  these  ])aper8  were  silvered  in  a  solutiou  containing  12  parts  of 
ite  of  silver  to  100  of  water. 

In  order  to  measure  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  daylight  at  any 
s,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  expose  a  strip  of  standard  paper  in  the 
inlum-photonieter  for  a  given  number  of  vibrations,  and  then  to 
open  the  strip,  thus  exposed,  the  point  at  which  a  shade  equal  to 
•tandard  tint  has  been  produced.  Reference  to  a  table  gives  the 
\  of  exposure  necessary  to  produce  this  tint,  and  the  reciprocal  of 
time  represents  the  intensity  of  the  acting  light.  If  the  time 
WMiry  were  3  seconds,  the  chemical  intensity  would  be  }  ;  if  the 
I  were  i  second,  the  intensity  would  be  2.  In  this  way  curves  of 
y  chemical  intensity  were  exhibited,  which  show  tiie  variation 
led  by  clouds,  or  by  the  changing  altitude  of  the  sun.  These  curves 
r  maxima  and  minima  exactly  corresponding  to  the  appearance  and 
ppearance  of  the  sun  behind  a  cloud.  The  difference  between  the 
•  chemical  intensity  in  summer  and  winter  is  thus  also  clearly 
icted. 

Based  upon  the  principles  of  the  pendulum-photometer,  a  much 
>ler  method  of  making  these  measurements  has  been  arranged,  as 
vws.  A  graduated  strip  made  in  the  pendulum -photometer  is  fixed 
ijposulphite  of  soda,  and  pasted  upon  a  board  furnistied  with  a 
k  The  shades  of  certain  points  on  this  fixed  strip  are  compared 
\  the  shades  on  given  ]x>ints  upon  a  graduated  strip  prepared  in  the 
d  way,  and  not  fixcni  in  hy{>osulphite.  The  fixed  strip  is  thus 
>rated  in  tenns  of  the  unit  of  measurement,  and  it  may  then  be 
I  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  chemical  action  of  light.  Small 
e«  of  the  standard  {xiper  are  then  exposed  for  a  given  time  to  the 
t  which  it  is  desired  to  measure,  until  the  shade  approaches  that  of 
It  of  Uie  fixed  strip.  The  point  of  exact  coincidence  is  then  read 
sy  the  soda  flame  as  usual.  In  this  way  a  piece  of  standard  paper 
•quare-inch  of  area  will  ser\'e  for  20  se]>arate  deterniin.itions,  and 
whole  arrangement  for  exposure  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
curve  of  the  chemical  intensity  of  day  and  sunlight  in  Manchester, 
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on  May  15th,  1863,  made  with  this  small  instrument,  fully  bean  out  tlit 
accuracy  and  ease  with  which  these  measurements  can  be  made,  and  the 
results  of  his  experiments  induced  the  speaker  to  express  a  hope  that 
before  long  these  instruments  may  be  introduced  into  meteorological 
observatories. 

The  determination  of  the  chemical  brightness  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  sun's  disc  is  an  interesting  application  of  this  new  method 
of  photometric  me^isurements. 

By  help  of  a  camera  placed  on  a  3-inch  refractor,  the  speaker 
allowed  the  image  of  the  sun— of  about  4  inches  in  diameter— to  Cdl 
upon  tlie  standard  paper.  The  sun-picture  thus  obtained  presents  in- 
teresting features ;  in  the  first  place,  the  chemical  intensity  of  the 
central  portions  are  3-5  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  portions  on  the 
limb.  A  difference  of  this  kind,  in  the  case  of  the  luminous  and 
calorific  rays,  has  already  been  observed  by  astronomers,  and  it  ii 
doubtless  caused  by  the  absorption  effected  by  the  solar  atmoapbere. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  measuring  the  chemicil 
brightness  at  various  points  on  the  sun's  disc,  on  May  9th,  1863  ;  IroB 
these  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  luminous  intensity  varies  voy 
irregularly. 

Chemical  Brightness  of  Sun's  Disc. 


I.  AtOntn-of 
8un'»  Disc. 


No.  1. 
No.  2. 


100-0 
UX)-0 


2.  15^  frum  Edge  of 
Sun'slhMC 


N'.  Pole. 
38*8 


Equator. 
48*4     • 


52'8     .       — 


S.I\>1«. 
58«l 

56-6 


3.  At  the  E4t»  of 

SOD'ftDlK. 


N.Pble. 
18'7 
30*5 


Equator. 
,  30-2 


8.  Mil 
S8-S 

41*0 


Bright  patches  of  considerable  area  were  seen  on  the  picture; 
these  patches,  which  were  not  caused  by  irregularity  in  the  paper  or  ii 
the  lenses,  are  probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  clouds  in  the  1 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  and  they  may  probably  liave  some  iotiniate< 
nection  with  the  well-known  phenomena  of  the  red  prominences  i 
during  the  solar  eoli})se. 

The  s})eaker  concluded  by  stating  that  he  hoped,  with  the  i 
ance  of  his  friend  Mr.  l:kixendell,  to  make  a  series  of  regular  ohtera- 
tions  of  the  variation  of  the  chemical  intensities  of  many  points  oo  the 
sun's  surface. 

[H.  £.  B.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING   MEETING, 

Friday,  May  29,  1863. 

Coix>NEL  Phiup  James  Yobke,  F.R^.  in  the  Chair. 

Pbofessor  Max  Muuler, 
On  the  Vedas f  or  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus. 

'm>F£880R  Max  Muller  be^n  by  exhibiting  four  volumes  of  his 
litioQ  of  the  text  of  the  Rig  -Veda,  together  with  the  commentary  of 
ijaodchdrya.  He  stated  that  his  attention  had  first  been  drawn  to 
le  importance  of  this  work  when  attending,  in  the  years  1846  and 
847,  the  lectures  of  the  late  Eugene  Burnouf  at  the  College  de 
niDce.  It  was  Burnouf,  together  with  Dr.  Goldstucker,  now  Pro- 
•Mor  of  Sanskrit  at  University  College,  who  encouraged  him  to 
odertake  the  task  of  editing  the  Hig  -  Veda — a  work  which  had  never 
wo  printed  before  either  in  India  or  in  Europe,  though  it  occupies 
I  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  the  same  position  which  the  Old 
'eitament  occupies  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  the  New  Testament  in 
le  history  of  modem  Europe,  the  Koran  in  the  history  of  Moham- 
ledaiiism.  Af^er  collecting  the  necessary  materials  at  Paris,  in  the 
ibrary  of  the  East  India  House  in  London,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
ilnrary  at  Oxford,  he  was  enabled,  through  the  patronage  of  the  East 
ndia  Company,  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  1849.  the  second  in 
B53,  and  the  third  in  1856.  After  the  extinction  of  the  political 
omen  of  the  East  India  Company,  Government  continued  to  sanction 
le  grmnt,  and  Her  Majesty  accepted  the  dedication  of  the  fourth 
dome,  published  in  1862.  This  edition  of  the  Rig -Veda  contains, 
Bttdet  the  original  text  of  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Brahmans,  a  com- 
MDtary  in  Sanskrit  by  Sayanachdrya.  This  learned  theologian  wrote 
boat  1400  A.D.,  whereas  the  ancient  hymns  which  he  professes  to 
qpound  are  referred  to  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.     His  commentary 

a  vast  compilation  from  earlier  works,  some  of  which — as,  for 
islftDoe,  the  Glosses  of  Y&ska — date  from  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

Veda^  the  name  given  by  the  Brahmans  to  the  whole  of  their  sacred 
tcnture,  means  originally  hiowing,  or  knowledge,  and  is  derived  from 
le  tame  root  which  appears  in  the  Greek  olda,  I  know,  the  Gothic 
nif,  I  know  ;  the  Knglisii /o  t£7t7  and  wise.  It  is  considered,  according 
>  the  theological  views  of  the  Brahmans,  to  have  been  divinely  re- 
uded.and  is  distinguished  under  the  name  of  S rati  (literally  hearing) 
Dm  all  other  works,  which,  however  sacred  and  authoritative,  are 
knitted  to  have  been  composed  by  human  authors,  and  are  com[)re- 
nded  under  the  name  of  Smriti,  or  tradition.  The  Laws  of  Manu, 
r  instance,  are  considered  only  as  Smriti,  and  if  on  any  point  they 
aid  be  proved  to  be  at  variance  with  a  single  passage  of  the  Veda 
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they  would  at  once  be  overruled.  In  no  country  has  tlie  theory  of 
revelation  been  so  minutely  elaborated  as  in  India ;  and  iu  order  to 
exclude  as  much  as  possible  the  human  element,  which,  in  the  per- 
c('[)tiun  of  divine  truth  by  a  human  understanding,  must  come  in  at 
some  ]K>int  or  other,  the  Brahmans  imagined  a  graduated  scale  of 
beings  intermediate  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  |iarticipatiiig 
less  and  less  in  the  divine,  and  more  and  more  in  the  human  nature, 
till  at  last  the  original  |)erception  or  vision  of  the  inspired  liishis  had 
reached  a  purely  human  level,  and  hod,  without  loss  or  injury,  become 
the  pro|)erty  of  ordinary  mortals.  Tlie  Veda^  however,  was  not  allowed 
to  enjoy  for  any  length  of  time  the  undisturbed  possession  of  tbeK 
carefully  elal)orated  claims.  The  Buddhists  and  many  other  heretial 
sects  sprang  up  and  denied  the  divine  character  of  the  Vedtu^  as  wcO 
as  the  sacred  privileges  of  the  Bnihmans,  which  rested  on  the  autho- 
rity of  these  works.  They  attacked  the  Vedas  as  '*  the  incoherent 
rhapsodies  of  knaves  and  buffoons  ;"  they  denied  "  that  there  wa»  aoj 
agreement  among  the  learned  in  the  interpretation  of  revelation  aad 
tradition  ;"  and  they  pointed  to  passages  which  even  the  BrahnuM 
themselves  had  been  obliged  to  admit  as  meaningless  or  as  interpobted. 
In  the  third  century  n.c.  Buddhism  became  the  state  religion  of  Indit 
in  the  place  of  Brahmanism,  and  the  Buddhists  then  claimed  the  sanw 
inspired  character  for  their  own  sacred  books  which  the  founden  of 
the  religion  of  Buddha  had  so  violently  attacked  when  claimed  by  the 
Brahmans  in  favour  of  the  Veda,  About  the  seventh  century  ajk 
a  reaction  took  place.  Buddhism  had  to  yield  to  Brahmanism,  and  tf 
the  present  moment  there  is  no  Buddhist  left  in  India  l^per;  while 
the  orthodox  Hindu  again  believes  that  the  Vedas  were  an  imraediaie 
revelation  granted  before  the  beginning  of  time  to  certain  inspired 
Siiints,  and  containing  all  that  is  necessary  to  his  salvation. 

Hie  Vrda  is  not  one  single  l>ook.  It  comprises  four  ool lections  of 
hymns,  called  the  Sanliitas  of  the  Jiiff-Vrda,  the  Ynjur^Vrda,  the 
^'dtna  -  J  'f'dfi,  and  the  Atharra  -  Veda,  The  Atharva  -  VedOj  thoagh  it 
contains  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  is  a  collection  of  more  modem 
date.  It  contains  chieHy  incantations,  magic  s|>ells,  propitiatory  hymns, 
and  large  extracts  from  the  other  Vcda/t,  The  earliest  authorities  speik 
only  of  three  I  'rdan,  which  are  called  i  he  Trat/f  or  Triad.  Among  iheie, 
agiiin,  a  gn'at  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Hiff'  Veda  on  the 
one  side  and  the  yV/yV/r  and  Sd/fia  Vedas  on  the  other.  The  last  two 
collei'tions  of  hymns  are  mere  prayer-books,  arranged  according  to  the 
onler  of  certain  sacriticos.  and  intended  to  be  us«d  by  certain  clasNi 
of  priests  :— tlie  liff/-  Vrda  is  an  historical  colli*ction.  There  are  four 
chisses  of  priests  re<[uired  for  tlie  ])erformances  of  great  sacrifioeii 
The  first  comprises  tlie  Adhrarytis,  or  manual  labourers  who  ha%'e  to 
prepare  the  sacrificial  ground,  to  dress  the  altar,  and  slay  the  victim. 
Tlnise,  as  In-ing  less  eilncated,  are  only  required  to  mutter  certaia 
hymns  and  formulas,  wliich  hymns  and  fonnulas  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  riritod,  are  ])nt  together  in  what  is  called  the  Sanhita 
<»f  i\\e  Yajnr '  Veda,  The  Udgtitars^  or  choristers,  form  the  aeooDd 
(*la^s,  and  the  hymns  which  they  have  to  chant  are  again  put  together 
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in  proper  order  in  the  Sanhit&  of  the  Sdma  -  Veda.  But  while  the 
hymns  to  be  muttered  and  chanted  by  these  two  classes  of  priests  have 
been  carefully  collected  in  two  breviaries,  the  poetical  portions,  which 
had  to  be  recited  by  a  third  class,  the  Hotars^  were  not  reduced  to 
the  same  form,  but  the  Hotars  had  to  learn  by  heart  tiie  whole  of  the 
aucieut  sacred  poetry  that  had  been  saved  by  oral  tradition,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  books  of  the  Rig-  Veda.  Many  of  tliese  poems  were 
never  intended  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  tlie  Hotars  had,  therefore,  to 
lenm  from  their  sacrificial  manuals  which  of  these  hymns  and  verses  had 
to  be  employed  by  them  at  certain  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  became  the  de}M)sitaries  of  the  whole  of  the  popular 
and  sacred  poetry  of  their  ancestors.  Nearly  all  the  poetical  portions 
which  the  other  two  classes  of  priests  have  to  mutter  or  to  chant  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Rig  -  Veda^  which  is  therefore  to  us  the  Veda  par 
exeelleHcej  and  the  only  document  in  the  earliest  literature  of  India 
which  can  claim  an  historical  character.  The  fourtli  class  of  priests 
are  the  Brahmans,  properly  so  called,  the  overseers  of  the  whole  sacri- 
fice, who,  while  they  generally  remain  silent  spectators,  have  only  to 
interfere  when  any  mistake  has  been  committed.  They  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  duties  of  the  other  three  classes  of  priests,  and  they 
derive  their  knowledge  chif^ily  from  large  prose  treatises — hence  called 
the  lirdh'naH'ts^  or  the  books  of  the  Brahmans— in  which  the  ritual 
is  explained  in  full  detail,  and  old  sayings  are  preserved  to  illustrate 
the  origin  and  the  mysterious  meaning  of  every  part  of  the  Vedic 
sacrifices. 

The  Rig  -  Veda — a  collection  resembling  the  Psalms,  and,  in  some 
respects,  the  Percy  Relics — is  divided  into  ten  books  or  Mandalas^ 
each  8upix>sed  to  have  been  the  property  of  one  of  the  great  Brah- 
maiiic  families  of  India.  It  has  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  by 
oral  traditiim  as  well  as  by  manuscripts.  Manuscripts,  however,  are 
in  India  of  very  modern  date ;  and  if  the  Rig-  Veda  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  book  in  the  literature  of  the  Arjan  race — older  than  Homer, 
the  Zeudavesta,  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  Ennius,  or  Ulfilas — we 
want  strong  arguments  in  sup|)ort  of  such  claims.  The  speaker  stated 
that  he  had  himself  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 

Veda^  and  that  its  preservation  during  a  thousand  years  by  means  of 
oral  tradition  only  was  enough  to  stagger  those  who  were  acquainted 
merely  with  the  literary  history  of  Greece  and  Home.  Yet  it  is  a  fact 
that,  even  at  present,  candidates  for  orders  in  India  learn  the  Rig^ 

Veda  by  heart,  not  from  MSS.,  but  from  the  mouth  of  a  Guru  under 
wliose  direction  they  s})end  the  whole  of  their  youth  from  the  eighth  to 
tlie  thirtieth  year.  They  do  nothing  else  during  all  that  time  but 
leam  by  heart ;  and  if  we  want  to  know  how  accurately  the  human 
memory  can  retain  a  whole  literature — more  accurately,  in  fact,  than 
either  |)a|>er  or  {larchment — India,  even  at  the  present  day,  with  the 
old  system  of  Bnihmanic  disci  ])line  relaxed  and  breaking  up,  will 
funiish  the  most  startling  evidence.  That  the  Veda  is  not  quite  a 
modem  forgery  can  be  proved  by  The  Travels  of  Hiouen-lhaang^  a 
Buddhist   pilgrim  who  travelled  from  China  to  India  in  the    yc^rs 
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629-645,  and  who,  in  his  diary  translated  from  Chinese  into  Frendi 
by  Stanislas  Julien,  gives  the  names  of  the  four  Vedas^  mentions  iooe 
gprammatical  forms  peculiar  to  the  Vedic  Sanskrit,  and  states  that  si 
his  time  young  Brahmans  spent  all  their  time,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirtieth  year  of  tlieir  age,  in  learning  these   sacred  texts.     At  the 
time  when    Ilioucn-thsang  was  travelling  in  India,   Buddhism  v« 
clearly  on  the  decline.   Wni  Buddhism  was  originally  a  reaction  agahm 
Brahmanism,  and  chiefly  against  the  exclusive  privileges  which  the 
Brahmans  claimed,  and  which  from  the  beginning  were  represented  bf 
them  as  based  on  tlieir  revealed  writings,  and  hence  beyond  the  reaeh 
of  human   attacks.     Buddhism,   whatever   the  date  of  its  founder, 
became  the  state  religion  of  India  under  Asoka,  the  Constantine  of 
India,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.(\     This  Asoka  wm  the 
third  king  of  a  new  dynasty  founded  by  Chandragupta,  the  well-knows 
contcm|K)rary  of  Alexander  and  Seleucus,  about  315  B.C.     The  prv- 
ceding  dynasty  was  that  of  Nandas,  and  it  is  under  that  dynsitty  tkst 
the  traditions  of  the  Brahmans  place  a  number  of  distinguished  scho- 
lars whose  treatises  on  the  Veda  we  still  possess.     Thus,  in  the  ssnir 
manner  as  the  Septuagint  translation  proves  the  existence  of  the  iM 
Testament  during  the  third  century-  b.c,  although  the  oldest  Hebrev 
MSS.  date  only  from  the  tenth  century  after  Christ,  so  the  works  of 
Katyityana   in    the  fourth    century  b.c,  which  give  us    the  number 
of  the  hymns,  the  verses,  words,  and  syllables  of  the  Rig^  Veda,  prove 
that  at  this  time  the  Veda  existed  in  exactly  the  same  form  in  whidb 
we  possess  it.      The  number  of  hymns  is  1028,  that  of  the  vena 
varies  from  10,402  to  10.622,  that  of  the  words  is  153,826,  that  of  ike 
syllables,  432,(XX).     These  Kabbiniciil  studies  on  the  Veda  seem  to 
date  from  about  600  ii.c,  and  they  are  emiNKlied   in  works  calM 
Sutras  or  threads,  all  composed  in  the  most  brief,  enigmatic,  andalmoit 
algebraic  style.  This  literature  of  Sutran  is  preceded  by  another  clasi  of 
writings,  the  Brahmanas,  composed  in  a  very  prolix  and  ted:ous  style, 
and  containing  lengthy  lucubrations  on  the  sacritices  and  on  the  dutia 
of  the  different  classes  of  pri(*sts.     Kach  of  the  three  or  four  Vedas.  or 
each  of  the  three  or  four  classes  of  priests,  has  its  own  lirahmanas  and 
its  own  Sutras ;  and  as  the  Brahmanas  are  ]>resupposed  by  the  Suiras^ 
while  no  Sutra  is  ever  quoteil  by  the  Brahmanas^  it  is  clear  that  the 
|)eriod  of  Brdhmann  literature  must  have  precetled  the  {leriod  of  the 
Sutra  literature.     Thore  nr(»,  however,  old  and  new  Brahmanas,  and 
then^  are  in  the  Brahmanas  themselvcMj  long  lists  of  teachers  who 
handed  down  old  Brahmanas  or  rom])osed  new  onc«,  so  that  it  sceoB 
impossible*  to  ac(*onmiodate  the  whole  of  tlmt  literature  in   less  than 
two  centuries,  from  about  800  to  GOO  b  (\     Before,  however,  a  single 
Brahmoiia  could  have  been  composed,  it  was  not  only  necessary  thst 
there  should  have  been  one  collection  of  ancient   hymns,   like   that 
contained    in   the   ten   liooks  of  the   Rig  -  F W/i,  but   the   three  or 
four    classes    of   prii^ts   must   have    been    established,    the    nianasl 
lalniurers  and  the  choristers  nuist  have  had  their  s|)ecial  prayer-books, 
and  these   prayer-books   must  have  undergone  certain   changes,  be- 
cause the  Brahmanas  presup|X)se  different  editions  or  sakkas  of  each 
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mjer-book.  Profeisor  Miiller  supposes  that  the  work  of  collecting 
Im  prayers  for  the  different  classes  of  priests,  and  of  adding  new 
qfmiis  and  formalas  for  purely  sacrificial  purposes,  belonged  to  the 
nth  oeotunr  b.c.,  and  that  three  generations  more  would  be  required 
o  aceount  ror  the  various  readings  adopted  in  the  prayer-books  by 
liierNit  sects,  and  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacred  authority  previously 

0  the  oomposition  of  even  the  earliest  among  the  Brdhmanas,  If 
kerefere  the  years  from  about  1000  to  800  b.c.  are  assigned  to  this 
ttUective  age,  the  time  before  1000  b.c.  must  be  set  apart  for  the  free 
ind  natural  growth  of  what  was  then  national  and  religious,  but  not  yet 
aerad  and  sacrificial  poetry.  How  far  back  this  period  extends  it  is 
■poflrible  to  tell ;  it  is  enough  if  the  hymns  of  the  Big  -  Veda  can  .be 
need  to  1000  b.c. 

Bluch  in  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  three  periods  of  Vedic 
ilerature  that  are  suppoMd  to  have  followed  after  that  of  the  original 
;n»wth  of  the  hymns  must  of  necessity  be  hypothetical,  and  has  been  put 
MTward  rather  to  invite  than  to  silence  criticism.  In  order  to  discover 
nilhy  the  speaker  remarked,  we  must  be  truthful  ourselves,  and  must 
raloome  those  who  point  out  our  errors  as  heartily  as  those  who  ap- 
■ove  and  confirm  our  discoveries.  What  seems,  however,  to  speak 
tfongly  in  favour  of  the  historical  character  of  the  three  periods  of  Vedic 
iterature  is  the  uniformity  of  style  which  marks  the  productions  of  each. 
n  modem  literature  we  find,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  different  styles 
f  prose  and  poetry  cultivated  by  one  and  the  same  author.  A  Goethe 
mtea  tragedy,  comedy,  satire,  lyrical  poetry,  and  scientific  prose ; 
lOt  we  find  nothing  like  this  in  primitive  literature.     The  individual 

1  there  much  less  prominent,  and  the  poet's  character  disappears  in 
be  general  character  of  the  layer  of  literature  to  which  he  belongs. 
t  ia  the  discovery  of  such  large  layers  of  literature  following  each 
Iher  in  regular  succession  which  inspires  the  critical  historian  with 
oofidenoe  in  the  truly  historical  character  of  the  successive  literary 
loductions  of  ancient  India.  As  in  Greece  there  is  an  epic  age  of 
teiature,  where  we  should  look  in  vain  for  prose  or  dramatic  poetry ; 
•  in  that  country  we  never  meet  with  real  elegiac  poetry  before  the 
ad  of  the  eighth  century,  nor  with  iambics  before  the  same  date ; 
I  eren  in  more  modern  times  rhymed  heroic  poetry  sets  in  in  England 
ith  the  Norman  conquest,  and  in  Germany  the  Minnesanger  rise  and 
H  with  the  Swabian  dynasty — so,  only  in  a  much  more  decided  manner, 
«  see  in  the  ancient  and  spontaneous  literature  of  India,  an  age  of 
oets  followed  by  an  ^e  of  collectors  and  imitators,  that  age  to  be 
leoeeded  by  an  age  of  theological  prose  writers,  and  this  last  by  an 
ge  of  writers  of  scientific  manuals.  New  wants  produced  new  supplies, 
nd  nothing  sprang  up  or  was  allowed  to  live,  in  prose  or  poetry,  except 
rhat  was  really  wanted.  If  the  works  of  poets,  collectors,  imitators, 
aeoloffians,  and  teachers  were  all  mixed  up  together — if  the  Brdhmanas 
Doled  the  Smiras^  and  the  hymns  alluded  to  the  Brahmanas — an 
iilorical  restoration  of  the  Vedic  literature  of  India  would  be 
Imoat  an  impossibility.  We  should  suspect  artificial  influences, 
id  look  with  small  confidence  on  the  historical  character  of  such  a 
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literary  agglomerate.  The  exact  age  of  the  Veda  may  be  scaitelj 
less  difficult  to  determine  than  that  of  the  jawbone  of  Abbeville ;  but  be 
who  would  question  its  antiquity  must  explain  how  the  layers  of  liten- 
turc  were  formed  that  are  8upcr-im{>osed  over  the  original  stratum  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Rishis  ;  he  who  would  suspect  a  literary  forgery  miail 
show  how,  when,  and  for  what  purpose  the  1000  hymns  of  the  Rig-  Teds 
could  have  been  forged,  and  have  become  the  basis  of  the  religiou, 
moral,  political,  and  literary  life  of  the  ancient  inhabitanta  of  India. 

Professor  Mfillcr  concluded  by  reading  some  extracts  from  the 
Jiig  -  Veda,  and  referred  his  audience  to  the  second  edition  of  hb 
History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature  for  further  information  on  tbc 
subject.  He  {)ointed  out  that  the  work  of  translating,  or  rather  deci- 
phering,  the  whole  of  the  Rig-  Veda  would  require  many  more  yell^ 
and  could  only  be  achieved  by  the  active  co-operation  of  many  scholan. 
The  chief  results  hitherto  obtained  from  the  discovery  of  the  Vedie 
literature  of  India  consist  in  the  new  and  unexpected  light  which  hii 
suddenly  been  shed  on  the  earliest  and  darkest  ])eriods  in  the  growth 
of  the  human  mind.  The  true  and  natural  sources  of  religious  faith 
have  been  laid  bare  ;  and  the  original  character  of  polytheism,  and 
the  spread  of  mythological  phraseology  among  the  ancestors  of  the 
Aryan  race,  have  ceased  to  be  matters  of  mere  speculation,  and  liave 
entered  into  the  domain  of  historical  research.  As  a  relic  of  thi« 
earliest  nge  in  the  liistory  of  language  and  religion,  the  Vedn  staiuli 
unparalleled  in  the  literature  of  the  whole  Arj-an  race.  What  in 
Homer  and  llesiod  appears  as  a  distant  past  is  here  still  present  and 
the  chiUlliood  of  our  race  is  revealed  to  our  eyes  once  more  in  clear 
and  simple  outlines.  A  result  still  more  important  is  the  help  which 
missionaries  in  India  have  derived  from  the  publication  of  the  Ved^ 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  most  learned  and  most  influential  among 
the  Brahmans.  As  long  as  the  Veda  was  unpublished,  the  Brahmani 
maintained  that  whatever  the  missionaries  told  them  was  contaiiwd 
in  their  Vedas.  Now,  the  missionar}'  can  ask  for  chapter  and  vene. 
and  refute  the  Brahmans  from  tlieir  own  bible.  To  attack  Brahmae- 
ism  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Veda  was  like  attacking  Mohammed- 
anism without  a  knowledge  of  the  Koran.  The  s|>eaker  finished  by 
expressing  his  conviction  that  no  country  is  so  ripe  for  the  introductioB 
of  genuine  Christianity  as  India.  There  are  many  things  in  the  Veda 
which,  if  properly  explained,  the  Brahmans  should  be  allowed,  nay  eo- 
couraged,  to  hold  fast.  But  the  present  state  of  (xipular  religioo  ia 
India  is  a  m(>re  anachronism,  and  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
religious  teachers  whom  India  produced  in  the  days  of  her  greatncaL 
Tiie  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  among  the  Bnihmana  have  them- 
selv(>s  iM^gun  to  feci  tliis ;  and  the  conversion  of  one  such  man  as  the 
excellent  Nilakantha  (roreh,  the  son  of  one  of  the  moat  influential 
Brahmans  at  licnares — a  man  wiio  sacrificed  ever}'thing  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  -  is  a  sign  of  the  times  tluit  ought  to  be  as  encouraging  to  oar 
missionari(*s  abroad  and  their  friends  at  homc;is  the  conversion  of  Saul 
and  the  suflerings  of  the  early  Martvrs. 

[M.  M.l 
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GENEEAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Monday,  June  1,  1863. 

Wiu^AM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse, 
WW  UDaDimouBly  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

William  Bamet,  Esq. 
Joseph  Goulden,  Esq. 
George  Johnson,  M.D. 
George  Prevost,  Esq. 
George  Henry  Strutt,  R^q. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Woods 

elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

John  Graham,  M.D. 

John  Hogg,  Ettq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  and 

Cosmo  R.  Howard,  Esq. 

admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 


Ammieau  PkiUmphical  Socwfy^Transactioiis.    New  Series.    VoL  XI 1.  Part  3. 

4to.     1863. 
AMtknfohyieai  >Soctcfy— The  Anthropological  Review,  No.  I.    8vo.     1863. 
JkaUi,  D.  T.  Eaq.,  M.A.  F.R.S.  {the  Author)— The  Correlation  of  the  Natural 

History  Sdencet.  (Oil)     16to.     1863. 
AMnmomieal  Society,  Eowal — Monthly  Notices,  No.  6.     8vo.     1863. 
Auaiie  Speicfy  o/* //eiipai—Joamal,  No.  288.    8vo.     1862. 
Mtaik  SoeiHy,  i?oya/— Joamal,  Vol.  XX.  Part  2.    8vo.     1863. 
AwiioTf  The — ^The  New  Testament  and  the  Pentateuch,  with  Remarks  upon  the 
Inspimtioii  of  the  Bible,    occasioned   by  the  Colenso  Controversy.     16to. 
1863. 
BriOak  Meteorological  5ocicfy— Proceedings,  No.  7.    8vo.     1863. 
t%mmhtr9,  George  F.  E$q.  M.B. I.— Working   of  the  New  Beer  Act  (of  1854). 

(K89)    8vo.     1863. 
Ckemieal  Society — Quarterly  Journal,  New  Series,  No.  5.    8vo.     1863. 
CSt/il  Emtimeert,  InittitMtum  o^— Proceedings,  May,  1863.    8vo. 
DMim  Society,  ito^a/— Journal,  No.  29.     8vo.     1863. 
Edttere^Amerieui  Journal  of  Sknence,  by  B.  Silliman,  &c.  for  1862.    8vo. 
ArtinD  far  May,  1863.    4to. 
Alheiueam  for  May,  1863.    4to. 
Chemical  Mews  for  May,  1863.    4to. 
-     *  for  May,  1863.    foL 
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Editors  (continued) — Horological  Journal,  No.  37.    4to. 


ditorg  (cofi/tiiue(fV--Horological  Journal,  No.  37 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  May,  1863.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  May,  1863.    8vo. 
Medical  Circular  for  May,  1863.     8vo. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  May,  1863.     4to. 
Technologist  for  May,  1863.     8vo. 
Franklin  Institute  of  Tennsi/lvania— J ouma],  No.  448.     8to.     1863. 
Geological   Institute,  Vienna— Gcnenl  Kigister  to  Band  1-10  of  the  JahrUck 

4to.     1863. 
Geological  Society — Quarterly  Journal,  No.  74.     8vo.     1863. 
Iloriicultural  Society,  V^^ya/— Proceedings,  1862.     No.  5.     8vo. 
Holland,  Sir  Henry,  Bart.  M.I).  F.H.S.  J/./?./.— DocumenU  reUtire  to  tW 
History  of  the  State  of  New  York,  procured  in  Holland,  England,  and  Fraaec 
(With  Index.)     11  vols.     4to.     1856-8. 
Jevons,  \V.  S.  Esq.  {the  Author)— A  Serious  Fall  in  the  Value  of  Gold  ueertaiaii. 

(K  89)     8vo.     1863. 
Jones,   Sir  WiUouyhby,  Bart.  M.Ii.I,   {the  ^it/Aor)— Christimnity  and   CoflUMi 

Sense.     8vo.     1863. 
Leighton,  John,  Esq.  F.S.A.  M.R.I,  {the  Author)-Oti  Japanese  Art    ibl.    186X 
Linnean  Society — Proceedings,  No.  26.     8vo.     1863. 
Newton,  Metiers. — London  Journal  (New  Series)  fur  May,  1863.     8to. 
Petennann,  A.   Eaq.  (the  /liitii/or)— Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gemumtgebiete  te 

Geographic.     1863.     No.  4.     4to. 
United  States  Naval  Observatory,  IVa^sAi'n^^^on— Astronomical  and  Meteorologieil 

Observations  in  1861.     4to.     1862. 
Yates,  James,  Fsq.  F.H.S.— The  Kev.  J.  Kerr:  The  Metric  Syitem :  iti  Pi»- 

pects  in  this  Country.     (K  hU)     8vo.     1863. 
Zoological  Society  o//x>«c/o«— Transactions, Vol.  IV.  Part  7.     Vol.  V.  Parts  1  ladl 
4to.     1862-3.     Proceedings:  1861,  Part  3.     1862,  Parts  1,  2,  3.     8Ta 

Crookes,  William,  £jw/.— Ingot  of  Thallium. 

Hills,  T.  H.  />jf.— Piece  of  Wood  containing  Teredo  Worms. 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  5,  1863. 

SiE  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-Preiidenf, 

in  the  Chair. 

John  Ruskin,  Esq. 
On  the  Forms  of  the  Stratified  Alps  of  Savoy. 

The  pur|K>se  of  the  discourse  was  to  trace  some  of  the  influences  which 
have  produced  the  present  external  forms  of  the  stratified  mountaini  of 
Savoy,  and  the  probable  extent  and  results  of  the  future  operation  of 
such  influences. 
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rhe  tabject  was  arranged  under  three  heads : — 

I.  The  Materials  of  the  Savoy  Alps. 
II.  The  Mode  of  their  Formation. 
III.  The  Mode  of  their  subsequent  Sculpture. 

L  TTkeir  Materials, — The  investigation  was  limited  to  those  Alps 
^  consist,  in  whole  or  in  part,  either  of  Jura  limestone,  of  Neoco- 
i  beds,  or  of  the  Hippurite  limestone,  and  include  no  important 
Mi  of  other  formations.  All  these  rocks  are  marine  deposits ;  and 
ftnt  question  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  development  of 
lotains  out  of  them,  is  the  kind  of  change  they  must  undergo  in 
ig  dried.  Whether  prolonged  through  vast  periods  of  time,  or 
xned  by  heat  and  pressure,  the  drying  and  solidification  of  such 
St  involved  their  contraction,  and  usually,  in  consequence,  their 
Ig  traversed  throughout  by  minute  fissures.  Under  certain  con- 
0118  of  pressure,  these  fissures  take  the  aspect  of  slaty  cleavage; 
ler  others,  they  become  irregular  cracks,  dividing  all  the  substance 
the  stone.  If  these  are  not  filled,  the  rock  would  become  a  mere 
p  of  debris,  and  be  incapable  of  establishing  itself  in  any  bold  form. 
•  is  provided  against  by  a  mctamorphic  action,  whicli  either  arranges 
ptrticles  of  the  rock,  throughout,  in  new  and  more  crystalline  con- 
DOS,  or  else  causes  some  of  them  to  separate  from  the  rest,  to 
"cne  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  arrange  themselves  in  its  fissures ; 
I  forming  a  cement,  usually  of  finer  and  purer  substance  than  the 
of  the  stone.  In  either  case  the  action  tends  continually  to  the 
ificatioo  and  segregation  of  the  elements  of  the  stone.  The  energy 
Rich  action  depends  on  accidental  circumstances.  First,  on  the 
ictions  of  the  component  elements  among  themselves ;  secondly, 
^ery  change  of  external  temperature  and  relation.  So  that  moun< 
I  are  at  different  periods  in  different  stages  of  health  (so  to  call  it) 
isease.  We  have  mountains  of  a  languid  temperament,  mountains 
checked  circulations,  mountains  in  nervous  fevers,  mountains  in 
phy  and  decline. 

This  change  in  the  structure  of  existing  rocks  is  traceable  through 
inuous  gradations,  so  that  a  black  mud  or  calcareous  ^lime  is  iro- 
eptibly  modified  into  a  magnificently  hard  and  crystalline  substance, 
wing  nests  of  beryl,  topaz,  and  sapphire,  and  veined  with  gold. 
it  cannot  be  determined  how  far,  or  in  what  localities,  these  changes 
fet  arrested  ;  in  the  plurality  of  instances  they  are  evidently  yet 
ogress.  It  appears  rational  to  suppose  that  as  each  rock  approaches 
t  perfect  type  the  change  becomes  slower ;  its  perfection  being 
inually  neared,  but  never  reached  ;  its  change  being  liable  also  to 
itiption  or  reversal  by  new  geological  phenomena.  In  the  process 
lis  change,  rocks  expand  or  contmct ;  and,  in  portions,  their  multi- 
KMis  fissures  give  them  a  ductility  or  viscosity  like  that  of  glacier- 
Mi  a  larger  scale.  So  that  many  formations  are  best  to  be  con- 
id  as  glaciers,  or  frozen  fields  of  crag,  whose  depth  is  to  be  measured 
dies  Instead  of  fathoms ;  whose  crevasses  are  filled  with  solvent 
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ilanu.',  with  va|X)ur,  with  gelatinous  flint,  or  with  crystalliziog  elcmnu 
of  mingled  natures ;  the  whole  mass  changing  its  dimensions  and  fluwint 
into  new  cliannels,  though  by  gradations  which  cannot  be  meuorei 
and  in  {>eriods  of  time  of  which  human  life  forms  uo  appreciable  oniL 

II.  Formation. — Mountains  are  to  be  arranged,  with  respeet  ti 
their  structure,  under  two  great  classes — those  which  are  cut  out  i^ 
the  hiKis  of  which  tliey  are  coin]K)sed,  and  those  which  are  formed  bj 
the  convolution  orcontortuni  of  the  beds  themselves.  The  Savoy  mosfr 
tains  are  chiefly  of  this  latter  class.  When  stratified  formations  arv 
contorted,  it  is  usually  either  by  pressure  from  below,  which  raiset  one 
imrt  of  the  formation  above  the  rest ;  or  by  lateral  pressure,  which  reduos 
the  whole  formation  into  a  series  of  waves.  The  ascending  pressure  mn 
be  limited  in  its  splierc  of  o]>eration  ;  the  lateral  one  necessarily  afifcH 
extensive  tracts  of  country,  and  the  eminences  it  produces  vaiii^  aotj 
by  degrees,  like  the  waves  lefl  in  the  wake  of  a  shi,*.  The  Sivojr 
mountains  liave  undergone  both  these  kinds  of  violence  in  very  oomplei 
modes  and  at  different  periods,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  inipuwible  to 
trace  sepanitely  and  completely  the  o|)eration  of  any  given  force  st  i 
given  point. 

'i'iie  speaker^s  intention  was  to  have  analyzed,  as  far  as  possible,  ike 
action  of  the  forming  forces  in  one  wave  of  simple  elevation,  the  Moot 
Saluve ;  and  in  anotlier  of  lateral  compression,  the  Mont  Brezon  :  bat 
the  investigation  of  the  Mont  Saleve  had  presented  unex|iccted  diffi- 
culty, its  fa(;ade  had  buen  always  considered  to  be  formed  bj 
vertical  beds,  raised  into  that  position  during  tlie  tertiary  periods:  tb« 
speaker's  investigations  had.  on  the  contrary,  led  him  to  concludir  thit 
the  ap))earance  of  vertical  beds  was  owing  to  a  peiHiliarly  ^haqiiod 
distinct  cleavage,  at  riglit  angles  with  the  beds,  but  nearly  {landlel  to 
their  strike,  elsewhere  similarly  manifested  in  the  Jura.<sic  series  of 
Savoy,  and  showing  itself  on  the  fronts  of  most  of  the  prt*cipic*es  formed 
of  that  rock.  The  attention  of  geologists  was  invited  to  the  detiTmio- 
ation  of  tliis  question. 

The  compressed  wave  of  the  Brezon,  more  complex  in  arrangemeot, 
was  more  clearly  detined.  A  section  of  it  was  given,  showing  the 
reversed  ])osition  of  tlie  Hippurite  linu^stone  in  the  summit  and  iow«f 
precipices.  This  limestone  wave  was  shown  to  be  one  of  a  great  seriei, 
running  parallel  with  ilie  Alps,  and  constituting  an  unduialor}*  difttrict, 
chiefly  comiKised  of  clialk  beds,  sepanited  from  the  higher  linieitoBB 
district  of  the  Jura  and  lias  bv  a  long  trench  or  mcxit.  filled  with 
members  of  the  tertiary  serii*s~-eiiiefly  nunnimlite  limestones  and  fl^srii. 
This  trench  might  b(>  followed  from  Faverges,  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Annecy.  across  S;ivoy.  It  separated  Mont  Vergi  from  the  Mont 
Dorons,  and  the  Dent  d*Oche  from  the  Dent  du  Midi :  then  entered 
Switzerland,  separating  the  ^loleson  from  the  Diablerets ;  jiassed  on 
through  the  districts  of  Tliun  and  Hrientz,  and.  dividing  'iu^\(  into 
two.  causcil  the  /.igziigg<'d  form  of  the  lake  of  Lueenie.  The  principal 
branch  tlien  {mssed  between  the  high  Seulis  and  the  Glnmisch.  at^d 
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oke  into  confusion  in  the  Tyrol.  On  the  north  side  of  this  trench  the 
Alk  bods  were  often  vertical,  or  cast  into  repeated  folds,  of  which  the 
carpments  were  mostly  turned  away  from  the  Alps ;  but  on  the 
ath  side  of  the  trench,  the  Jurassic.  I'riasnic,  and  Carboniferous  beds. 
ough  much  distorted,  showed  a  prevailing  tendency  to  lean  towards 
e  Alps,  and  tuni  their  escarpments  to  the  central  chain. 
Both  these  systems  of  mountains  are  intersected  by  transverse  valleys, 
ring  their  origin,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  series  of  transverse  cuni- 
lear  fractures,  which  affect  the  forms  even  of  oven»'  minor  ridge,  ar.d 
x>duce  its  princi]ml  ravines  and  boldest  rocks,  even  where  no  distznctlj 
;cavated  valleys  exist.  Thus,  the  Mont  Ver^  and  the  Aiguille*  of 
douvre  are  only  fragmentary  remains  of  a  rai.ge  of  horizon ul  beds, 
loe  csuiitinuous.  but  broken  by  tliis  transverse  system  of  cur^ilmeaD 
eavnge.  and  woni  or  weathered  into  separate  summits. 

The  means  of  this  ultimate  sculpture  or  weathering  were  lastly  to 
)  considered. 

III.  Sculpture. — The  final  reductions  of  mountain  form  are  owing 
tber  to  disintegration,  or  to  the  action  of  water,  in  the  condition  of 
lin,  rivers,  or  ice ;  aided  by  frost  and  other  circumstances  of  unn- 
ermture  and  atmosphere. 

All  important  existing  forms  are  owing  to  disintegration,  or  the 
edon  of  water.  That  of  ice  had  been  curiously  overrated.  A*  ar^ 
Mtniment  of  sculpture,  ice  is  much  less  powerful  than  water :  the  ap- 
■rently  energetic  effects  of  it  being  merely  the  exponenu  of  diKLiegm- 
ioo.  A  glacier  did  not  produce  its  moraine,  but  sustain^id  and  exjx^s^d 
be  fragments  which  fell  on  its  surface,  pulverizing  the^  by  k^repir;;^ 
Iwm  in  motion,  but  producing  very  unimpfirtant  effects  on  the  r^x;k 
idow  ;  the  round ings  and  striation  produced  by  ice  were  superficial ; 
rhile  a  torrent  penetrated  into  ever}'  angle  and  cranny,  ur.dennining 
nd  wearing  continually,  and  carr}'ing  stones,  at  the  loweit  e^tirnat^,  »ix 
mndred  thousand  times  as  fast  as  the  glacier.  Had  the  quantity  of  rain 
rhich  has  fallen  on  Mont  Blanc  in  thefurm  of  snow,  Tand  dcrscended  in 
be  ravines  as  ice.)  fallen  as  rain,  and  descended  in  torrents,  the  ravjijes 
rould  have  been  much  dee|x*r  than  they  are  now,  and  the  gl;icier  may 
D  far  be  considered  as  exercising  a  protective  influence.  ]>ut  ith  jKiW^rr 
f  carriage  is  unlimited,  and  when  masses  of  earth  or  v/ck  ixT«t  once 
Mwened,  the  glacier  carries  them  away,  and  exjxjses  fr^rsh  ^'irface^. 
vcoerally,  the  work  of  water  and  ice  is  in  mountain  surg'-ry  like  that 
f  lancet  and  sponge — one  for  incision,  the  other  for  ablution.  No 
xeavation  by  ice  was  possible  on  a  large  scale,  any  more  than  by  a 
treani  of  honey ;  and  its  various  actions,  with  their  Iirriitat'o:j<!.  w<-re 
olj  to  be  understood  by  keeping  always  clearly  in  view  th«-  'jLTt<x\  law 
f  its  motion  as  a  viscous  substance,  determined  by  Prof<'>^,r  Jafiies 
'oroes. 

The  existing  forms  of  the  Al|>s  are.  therefore,  traceable  chiefly  to 
enadation  as  they  rose  from  the  sea,  followed  by  more  or  le^i  violent 
queous  action,  partly  arrested  during  the  glacial  jierifKls,  while  tli<; 
Vou  IV.     (No.  38.)  I- 
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produced  diluvium  was  carried  away  into  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  or 
into  the  North  Sea.  Que  very  important  result  of  denudatioo  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  re^rded  ;  namely,  that  when  portiona  of  a  thick 
bed  (as  the  Kudisteu-kalk)  had  been  entirely  removed,  the  weight  of 
the  rcniiiining  masses,  pressing  unequally  on  the  inferior  beds,  would, 
wlien  the!$o  were  soft  (as  the  Neocomian  marls),  prcM  them  up  into 
arched  conditions,  like  tliose  of  the  iloors  of  coal-mines  in  what  the  nuncn 
called  *'  creeps."  1^1  any  anomalous  positions  of  the  beds  of  Spataogc^ 
kalk  in  the  district  of  the  Lake  of  Annecy  were  in  all  probability  owiag 
to  this  cause  :  they  might  be  studi(>d  advantageously  in  the  sloping  bait 
of  tlie  great  Hochers  de  Lanfon,  which,  disintegrating  iu  curved,  nearij 
vertical  Hakes,  eacli  a  thousand  feet  in  height,  were  ne%*erthele»  a  men 
outlying  remnant  of  the  great  horizontiil  formation  of  the  Parmelaa, 
and  formed,  like  it,  of  very  thin  horizontal  beds  of  Kudisten-kalk*  in- 
posed  on  shaly  masses  of  Neocomtan,  modified  by  their  pressure.  Uoiv 
complex  forms  of  liarder  rock  were  wrought  by  the  streams  and  nia 
into  fantastic  outlines  ;  and  the  transverse  gorges  were  cut  deep  when 
they  had  been  first  traced  by  fault  or  distortion.  The  analysis  of  tUi 
aquiHius  action  would  alone  require  a  series  of  discourses  ;  but  the  m 
of  the  facts  w&s  that  the  best  and  roost  interesting  portions  of  tki 
mountains  were  just  those  whicii  were  finally  lef^,  the  centres  and  joiato 
as  it  were  of  the  Alpine  anatomy.  Immeasurable  periods  of  tiai 
would  be  rc((uired  to  wear  these  away  ;  and  to  all  appearances,  duriif 
the  process  of  their  dcstniction,  oUiers  were  rising  to  take  their  ] 
and  forms  of  perhai)s  far  more  nobly-orgauized  mountain  would  i 
the  collateral  progress  of  humanity. 
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John  Tyndall,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

PK>PB9tOS  OF  NATUmAL  PBOOeorilT,  ROTAL  DOTITCnOlt. 

Ah  Account  of  some  Researches  on  Radiant  Heai, 

In  his  fi)rmer  rcsearchos  on  the  rndiiition  and  absorption  of  heat  by 
gase(»us  niattiT,  the  speaker  c(mi pared  d liferent  gasi*a  and  %'apoun  at  i 
comnuui  thickness  with  each  other  ;  one  piirt  of  his  present  object  «M 
to  com|)3re  ditferent  thicknesses  (»f  the  same  gaseous  body  with  «ck 
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ther  as  to  their  action  upon  radiant  heat.  A  few  years  ago  be  would 
«  deemed  a  bold  man  who  would  attempt  to  measure  the  action  of  an 
■diy  or  indeed  of  many  feet  of  a  gas,  on  radiant  heat;  but  the  present 
zperimenta  commence  with  plates  of  gas  only  0*01  of  an  inch  in  tliick- 
«a,  and  extend  to  thicknesses  of  49*4  inches.  Thus,  the  greatest 
Iricknets  it  to  the  least  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  5000.  The  appa- 
■tns  employed  for  the  smaller  thicknesses  was  a  hollow  cylinder,  one 
md  of  which  was  closed  by  a  plate  of  rock-salt.  Into  this  fitted  a 
eeond  cylinder,  with  its  end  also  closed  by  a  plate  of  the  salt.  One 
lylliider  moved  within  the  other  like  a  piston,  and  by  this  means  the 
wo  plates  of  salt  could  be  brought  into  flat  contact  with  each  other, 
NT  eonki  be  separated  to  any  required  distance.  The  distance  between 
he  jdetei  was  meaanred  by  a  vertner.  The  cylinder  was  placed  hori- 
mUlf  being  suitably  connected  with  a  source  of  heat.  This  latter 
ODSUted  of  a  plate  of  copper,  against  which  a  steady  sheet  of  flame 
lee  emted  to  play. 

The  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid, 
teoas  oxide,  and  olefiant  gas  was  determined  with  this  apparatus,  and 
■eh  differences  as  might  be  anticipated  from  former  researches  were 
Olefiant  gas  maintained  its  groat  superiority  over  the  other 
i  at  all  thicknesses.  A  layer  of  this  gas,  not  more  than  0*01  of  an 
■eh  ID  thickness,  intercepted  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  totiil  radiation  ; 
Hid  the  delicacy  of  the  apparatus  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  this 
iMorption — great,  relative  to  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  gas,  but 
wml\  absolutely— corresponded  to  a  deflection  of  1 1  degrees  of  the 
{Alvanometer.  (It  would  be  certainly  possible  to  measure  the  action 
if  a  layer  of  this  gas  of  less  thickness  than  the  paper  on  wliich  these 
vorda  are  printed.)  A  layer  of  olefiant  gas,  2  inches  in  thickness, 
intercepta  nearly  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  radiation.  The  influence 
if  a  diathermic  envelope  surrounding  a  planet  may  be  strikingly  illns- 
trmted  by  reference  to  this  gas.  A  shell  of  olefiant  gas,  2  inches  tliirk, 
RUTOunding  the  earth,  would  offer  no  appreciable  hindrance  to  the 
lolar  rays  in  their  earthward  course ;  but  it  would  intercept,  and  in 
peat  part  return,  30  per  cent,  of  the  terrestrial  radiation  :  undor  such 
I  canopy  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  probably  be  raised  to  a  stifling 
temperature.  A  layer  of  the  gas,  3-lOths  of  an  inch  thick,  intercepts 
11*5  per  cent  of  the  whole  radiation.  Sucii  a  layer,  if  difliisiMl 
through  a  stratum  of  air  10  feet  thick,  would  be  far  more  attenuated 
khan  the  aqueous  va|K>ur  actually  diflused  throu<rh  the  air;  still  it 
would  produce  an  absorption  greater  than  that  which  the  speaker  had 
mnened  to  the  atmospheric  vapour  within  10  feet  of  the  earth's 
nr£ce.  In  the  presence  of  such  facts,  the  arguments  which  we  niiglit 
be  dispoeed  to  base  on  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  atmospheric 
rapour  are  entirely  devoid  of  weight. 

In  measuring  the  action  of  larger  tliicknesses  of  gas.  tlie  following 
method  was  pursued  : — A  brass  cylinder,  49*4  inches  in  length,  had  its 
two  ends  stopped  with  plates  of  rock  salt,  and  a  suitable  source  of  heat 
[ilaced  at  one  end ;  the  rays  from  this  source  passed  through  the  tuhf\ 
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and  were  received  by  a  thermo-electric  pile  placed  at  its  opposite  end ; 
this  radiation  was  exactly  neutralized  by  the  heat  emitted  from  a  cube 
of  boiling  water  and  incident  on  the  (»p|K)sitc  face  of  the  pile.  Thf 
interce])tion  of  any  portion  of  tlie  licat  emanating  from  the  tuuire  by 
a  gas  or  vapour  introduced  into  tlic  tube  destroyed  the  equilibriuB 
previously  existing,  and  tlie  amount  intercepted  was  decLired  by  the 
galvanometer.  The  tliickneiss  traversed  by  the  calorific  rayii  wm 
varied  in  the  following  way  :— Tlie  tube  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
compartments  by  tlie  introduction  of  a  tliird  plate  of  rock  salt.  Let 
us  agree  to  call  the  com])artnient  most  distant  from  the  pile  the^rif 
chamber^  and  that  adjacent  to  the  pile  the  second  chamiter.  The 
experiments  began  with  the  iirst  cliamber  short  and  the  second 
chnmber  long,  and  ended  with  the  first  chamber  long  and  the  second 
chamber  short.  The  alteration  consisteil  solely  in  the  shifting  of  the 
intermediate  plate  of  siilt,  which  lengthened  the  first  chamber  snd 
diminished  the  second  one  by  the  same  quantity ;  the  sum  of  ibe 
lengths  of  both  chambers  being  the  constant  quantity,  49'4  inches. 

The  absorption  effected  in  the  first  chamber  acting  alone  wsf 
first  determinc^d  ;  then  the  absorptitm  effected  in  the  second  chanber 
acting  alone  ;  and,  finally,  the  ab^rption  effected  when  both  tbe 
chambers  were  occupied  by  tiio  gas  or  vapour.  This  arrangement 
enabled  the  speaker  to  check  his  ex{)erinients,  and  also  to  examine  ibe 
effect  of  the  aiftiny  which  occurred  in  the  firbt  chamber  on  the  sbforp- 
tion  of  the  second  one.  llie  thermal  coloration  of  the  various  gaiei 
was  rendered  strikingly  manifest  by  these  experiments.  For  the  vui 
majority  of  the  niys.  for  example,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  iri 
transparent.  Placing  a  stratum  of  carbonic  oxide,  8  inches  in  length,  in 
front  of  a  column  of  tlie  banie  gas.  41*4  inches  long,  these  8  incbei 
intercept(>d  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  radiation  ;  placed  behind  ■ 
column,  41*4  inches  h>ng,  tlie  absorption  of  the  same  8  inches  wat 
sensibly  nil.  So  also  with  carbonic  acitl ;  8  inches  in  front  abs-orbcd 
6i  ])er  cent.,  while  placed  behind  the  effect  was  almost  zero.  Siiiiilar 
remarks  np])ly  to  the  other  gases,  the  reason  manifestly  being  tint 
when  the  8-ineli  stratum  is  in  front,  it  stops  the  main  portion  of  tbe 
rays  which  give  it  its  thermal  cohnir.  while,  when  it  is  placed  behind, 
these  same  rays  have  been  almost  wholly  withdrawn,  and  to  the  remsin- 
ing  04  ])er  cent.,  or  thereabouts,  of  the  radiation  the  gases  art*  ^eiuibly 
transparent. 

An  extension  of  this  reasoning  enables  us  at  once  to  coiidude, 
that  the  sum  «)f  the  absorptions  of  the  two  chamUiTs  taken  «eptr 
rately  must  always  be  greater  than  the  absor))tion  eti'ected  by 
a  single  eoluniii  nf  the  gas  of  a  length  eipial  to  the  sum  of  the  two 
chambers.  This  conelusjon  is  illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  by 
the  ex])erii!:e!its  ;  and  it  i>  further  found  that  when  the  niesui  of  the  Mim* 
of  the  absorptions  is  divid<'(I  by  the  ni)sorpti*i:i  of  the  sum,  tli<-  quotient 
is  sensibly  the  same  for  mII  izases.  It  iiiiiy  aNi*  be  inferred  tViini  Ci*".- 
sid(Tatioii>  similar  to  tlie  foregoing,  that  the  Mini  of  the  absorption  si  v^\\*\ 
diminiNh.  and  approximate  to  the  absorption  of  the  sum,  as  the  two 
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chainben  become  more  unequal  in  length,  and  that  the  sum  of  the 
absorptions  of  the  two  chambers  is  a  maximum,  when  tlie  medial  rock- 
adt  plate  divides  the  long  tube  into  two  equal  compartments. 

In  these  days  a  special  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  radiation  of 
any  gas  through  itself  or  through  any  other  gas  having  the  same  period 
of  TibratioD.  The  speaker  referred  to  the  results  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  experiments  on  this  interesting  question.  The  experimental 
tnbey  49-4  inches  long,  was  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  parti - 
tioD  of  rock-salt.  All  external  sources  of  heat  were  abolished,  and  the 
pile,  furnished  with  its  conical  reflector,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  tube. 
The  compartment  nearest  the  pile  contained  the  gas  which  was  to  act 
as  absorber,  while  that  most  distant  from  tlie  pile  held  the  gas  which 
was  to  act  as  radiator.  It  is  known  that  the  destruction  of  the  motion 
of  a  sensible  mass  of  matter  b  always  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of 
keaL  A  weight  falling  to  the  earth,  and  a  ball  striking  a  target,  are 
heated  on  collision.  The  same  is  true  for  atoms,  and  in  the  present 
experiments  the  gas  in  the  radiating  chamber  was  heated  by  the  collision 
of  its  own  particles  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube  when  they 
rushed  in  to  fill  the  vacuum.  The  radiation  was,  in  fact,  what  the 
fpeaker  had  named  '^dynamic  radiation."  The  lengths  of  the  two 
chambers  were  varied,  the  radiating  column  being  lengthened  and  the 
absorbing  one  shortened  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  the  sum  of  both 
was  always  the  constant  length  49'4  inches. 

The  experiments  M'ith  the  va])ours  were  tiuis  executed.  Both  the 
chambers  into  which  the  tube  was  divided  were,  in  the  first  place,  oc- 
cupied by  the  vapour  to  be  examined ;  the  usual  pressure  being  l-60th 
of  an  atmosphere.  The  entnmce  of  the  vapour  wtis  so  slow,  and  its 
quantity  so  small,  that  the  radiation  due  to  the  warming  of  tiie  vapour 
by  its  own  collision  was  insensible.  The  nee<llc  being  at  zero,  dry  air 
was  allowed  to  enter  the  chamber  most  distant  from  the  pile.  This 
air  became  heated  dynamically,  communicated  its  heat  to  the  vapour, 
and  the  latter  immediately  discharged  the  heat  thus  connnunicated  to 
it  against  the  pile.  It  is  quite  evident,  that  not  only  does  this  case 
resemble,  but  that  it  is  actually  of  the  same  mechanical  character  as 
that  in  which  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  is  brought  into  contact  with  a 
Miriace  of  some  extent.  The  fork,  whicii  before  was  inaudible,  be- 
comes at  once  a  copious  source  of  sound.  What  the  sounding-board  is 
to  the  fork,  the  com|M>und  molecule  is  to  the  elementary  atom.  The 
tuning-fork  vibrating  alone  is  in  the  condition  of  the  atom  radiating 
alone,  the  sound  of  the  one  and  the  heat  of  the  other  being  alike  insen- 
sible. But  in  association  with  sulphuric;  or  acetic  etiier-vapour  the 
elementary  atom  is  in  the  condition  of  the  tuning-fork  applied  to  its 
sound-board,  communicating  through  the  molecule  motion  to  the  lunii- 
niferous  ether,  as  the  fork  through  the  board  communicates  its  motion 
to  the  air. 

The  experiments  demonstrate  the  great  ojwcity  of  a  gas  to  radia- 
tioos  from  the  same  gas.  They  also  show  in  a  very  striking  manner 
the  influence  of  attenuation  in  the  case  of  vapour.     The  individual 
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molecules  of  a  vapour  may  be  powerful  absorbers  and  radiatom,  bat  io 
thin  strata  they  constitute  an  open  sieve  through  which  a  large  quan- 
tity of  radiant  heat  may  pass.  In  such  thin  strata,  therefore,  the  vapoun, 
as  used  in  our  experiments,  were  generally  found  far  less  energetic  than 
the  gases,  while  in  thick  strata  the  same  vajiours  showed  an  emrgr 
greatly  superior  to  the  same  gases.  The  gnses,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  always  employed  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

A  few  striking  experiments  were  referred  to  in  illustration  of  the 
influence  of  a  paper  lining,  or  a  coat  of  varnish  or  lampblack,  within 
the  experimental  tube.  In  dynamic  radiation  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
entirely  away  with  the  action  of  tlie  interior  surface  of  the  tube  it.«flf. 
When  the  tube  is  of  brass  and  well  polished  within,  the  entrance  of  the 
air  produces  a  deflection  of  7*5  degrees,  this  being  due  to  the  emimoo 
from  the  warmed  surface  of  the  tube.  A  lining  of  jiaper  two  feet  long 
raises  the  radiation  sufliciently  to  drive  the  needle  through  an  arc  ci 
80  degrees,  while  a  ring  of  paper  14  inches  long  placed  within  the  tube 
radiates  sufficient  to  urge  the  needle  tlirough  an  arc  of  66  degrees. 

The  speaker  Anally  examined  the  diathermancy  of  the  liquids  froB 
which  his  va|)ours  were  derived,  and  the  result  leaves  no  shadow  of  a 
doubt  upon  the  mind,  that  both  absorption  and  radiation  are  molecu- 
lar phenomena,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  aggregation.  If  any  vapoar 
is  a  strong  absorber  and  radiator,  the  liquid  whence  it  comes  is  alio  a 
strong  absorber  and  radiator.  The  molecule  carries  its  power,  or  want 
of  power,  through  all  its  states  of  aggregation.  'J'he  order  of  abaorjh 
tion  in  liquids  and  va]X)urs  is  precisely  the  same ;  and  the  speaker 
looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  application  of  these  results  to  ockir 
portions  of  tlie  domain  of  ihcrmotics. 

[J.  T.) 
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Tuesday,  June  23,  1863. 

II.IMI.  TiiK  Pbince  of  Wales,  Vice-Patron,  in  the  Chair. 

Capt.  Speke, 

On  (he  Discovery  of  the  Sottrcc  of  the  A7/f . 

[No  Ahstract  received.] 
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GENERAL   MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Moodaj,  July  6»  1863. 

WuxiAM  PoLBy  Esq.  MJL  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-PresideDt, 

in  the  Chair. 

Generd  Theophilus  Boileau,  F.ILS. 
Charles  Hewitt  Moore,  Esq. 

mn  deeied  Members  of  the  Royal  Listitation. 

The  Secretary  read  the  foUowing  eommunication  horn  H.RJI. 
The  Priooe  Louis  of  HsasE : — 

'^  JsgdscfaloaB,  Kmiichtteiii, 

near  Dinnitadt,  Jane  19,  1863. 

**  Sir, — I  haTe  been  oommanded  by  His  Royal  Highness  The  Prince 
Louis  of  Hesse  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yoor  letter,  in  which  you 
iofann  His  Royal  Highness  of  the  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Rojral  Institution. 

^  His  Eoj^  Highness  has  been  very  much  flattered  by  this  election, 
and  hopes  in  accepting  it,  that  during  a  future  stay  in  England,  His 
Royal  Highness  will  find  more  opportunities  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  Royal  Institution. 

^*  I  haTC  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 
••Da.  H.  BsHCB  Jones,  ''  G.  Westerwelixr. 

Hommttj  Seentaty,  R.I," 

The  Secretary  announced,  That  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution 
(who  wished  his  name  to  be  withheld)  had  presented  the  sum  of  Twenty 
FDonds,  to  be  added  to  the  Holland  Fund.  He  also  announced,  that 
the  Annual  Donations  of  Sir  Henry  Holland,  of  Sir  Roderick  I. 
ICusGHisoN,  and  of  Mr.  S.  R.  Sollt,  for  the  purchase  of  Scientific 
Apparatus,  would  in  future,  with  their  consent,  be  incorporated  in  one 
fond,  to  be  entitled,  ^^The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
£sperimental  Researches." 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  £.  Sonstadt, 
Xsq.  for  his  valuable  present,  through  Professor  Faraday,  of  three 
specimens  of  the  metal  Magnesium,  in  three  different  stages  of  manu- 
fii^ore,  weighing  respectively  2039,  139,  and  41  grains. 
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'i'he  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  oo  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz.— 

From 
American  Journal  qf  Natural  Sciences— Vmceeding^'Sos,  If  2,     8vo.    1863. 

Transactions.    New  Series.     Vol.  XII.  Part  3.    4to.     1863. 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal— J oumsil,  No.  289.    8vo.     1863. 
Astronomical  Society,  i^oya/— Monthly  Notices,  No.  7.    8vo.     1863. 
Bavarian  Academy,  7^ojya/— Sitzungsberichte,  1862.    Band  II.   Heft  3  &  4.  1961 

Baud  I.  Ileft  1  &  2.    8vo. 
Beke,  C.   T,  PA.  X>.  {(he  ^«Mor)— Who  discovered  the  Sources  of  the  Nik? 

(K90)    8vo.     1863. 
Belyique,  Acadt^mie  Royale  de — Bulletins  des  ScieDCes.    1862.    Svo.    186S. 

Alraanach.     1863.     16to. 
CathoUc  University  (f  Ireland— T\iQ  Ki\2JiiA&.    Nos.  7,  8.     Svo.     1863. 
Chemical  SociV/y— Quarterly  Journal,  New  Series,  Nos.  6,  7.    Svo.     1863. 
Colonial  Emigration  Society — Emigration  to  the  British  Colonies.  (K  90)  Sto.  IMl 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  /?oya/— Thirtieth  Annual  Report :  1862.    8to. 
Dublin  Geological  SociWy— Journal,  Vol.  X.  Part  1.    Svo.     1863. 
iuiiVors— Artizan  for  June,  18C3.     4to. 
Athensum  for  Juue,  1863.     4to. 
Chemical  News  for  June,  1863.    4to. 
Engiuecr  for  June,  1863.     fol. 
Horological  Journal,  No.  58,  59.     4to.     1863. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  June,  1863.     4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazmc  for  June,  1863.    Svo. 
Medical  Circular  for  June,  18G3.    Svo. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  June,  1863.    4to. 
Techn;;logist  for  June,  1863.     Svo. 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennsylvania —J oumAi,  No.  449.     Svo.     1863. 
Gamer,  Robert,  Esq.  {the  Author) — Figures  illustrating  the  Structure  of  nrioM 

Invertebrate  Animals.    (M  7)    Svo.     1860. 
Geological  Institute,  Ktenna— Jahrbuch,  Band  XIII.    No.  1.     4to.     1863. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal— "Pi  oceedmgs,  1863.    No.  6.    Sva 
Macilwain,  George,  Esq.  M.R.I,  {the  Author) — Remarks  on  Ovariotoay.   (i 

Postscript  to  his  Work  on  Tumours.)     Svo.     1863. 
Manning,  Frederick,  Esq.  M.R.I. — Engraving  of  Dr.  Donne's  Monument  is  8^ 

Paul's.    [Inserted  in  Walton's  Lives.] 
Newton,  Messrs. — London  Journal  (New  series)  for  June,  1863.     Svo. 
Oliveira,  Benjamin,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I,  {the  Authory-On  the  Woiks  of  tW 

Isthmus  of  Suez  Canal,  in  April,  IS63.     (K  90)    8va     1863. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq.  {the  i-JJif or ^—Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gesammtgehicle  te 

Geographie.     1863.    No.  5.    4to. 
Photographic  Society — Journal,  No.  134.     Svo.     1863. 
Royal  Society  <f  London— Proceedings,  fio.  53,    Svo.  1863. 
Sillimans,  Professors  i^the  Editors)— AmenctJi  Journal  of  ScieiiM  tnd  Ait8»  Na  101^ 

May,  1863.     Svo. 
Stanford,  Mr.  E.  {the  Publisher)— Maj^  of  the  Route  explored  by  CaptaiDS  Spekr 
and  Grant,  from  Zanzibar  to  Egypt,  showing  the  Outfall  of  the  Nilo  fron  tki 
Victoria  Nyanza  Lake:  Feb.  26,  1863. 
Statistical  Society— Jourwil,  Vol.  XXVL  Part  2.     8vo.     1863. 
Taylor,  the  Rev.  William,  F.R.S.  M.R.L—K  True  Account  and  DedaratMO  of 

the  Horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  &c.    fbl.     1685. 
United  Service  Institution,  Royal — Journal,  No.  25,  and  Appendix.    Svtk     18631 
Vercins  zur  Befiirderung  des  Gewerbsfieisses   in   PreHtSfM— Verhandlin^gra,  Jsk 

Feb.  1863.     -Ito. 
Yates,  James,  Esa.  F.R.S,  M.R.I.— The  Metric  System  :    its  Pro^ectt  IB  this 
country,  by  the  Rev.  John  Kerr.  (K  89)    Svo.    1863. 


ISopol  fnsstitution  of  iSivm  iSritain. 


1863. 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Monday,  November  2,  1863. 

be  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.A.  F.R.S. 

Leonard  Jaques,  Esq. 

William  Noble,  Esq. 

The  Hon.  Josceline  W.  Percy. 

Allan  Roskell,  Esq. 

William  Sterry,  Esq. 

!  eUeted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

George  Henry  Strutt,  Esq. 
wdmiUed  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

be  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  "  the  Donation 
1  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  {see  page  151). 


P.  Gaiciot,  Esq.    .     .  £20)  To  be  uuioaI 
P.  GMsiot,  Etfq.  jim.  .     20/  for  6  yean. 
ofcMor  Faraday    .     •     20 


Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.  £20 
Professor  Tyuda  11  .  .  20 
The  Rev.  John  Barlow     •     10 


Che  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Isaac 
THiAN  B£LL<«md  Brothers,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  their 
able  gift  of  Seven  Pounds  of  Sodium. 

he  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table, 
the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

OM 

fhuite9  cfthe  British  Muteum — Himyaritic  luscriptioDS  from  Southeni  Arabia. 

F'olio.     1863. 

OBiucimD  loscriptioDS  from  Carthage.     Folio.     1863. 

mar'Gtmeral  rf  India — Memoirs  of  Geological  Survey  of  India : — 

Iwmtologica  Indica.     No.  II.  4,  5.     4to.     18G3. 

k  GopemnKirf-— Documents  Inddits  de  rilistoire  de  France  : — 

tolaire  de  TAbbaye  de  Redou  en  Brutagne.    Ed.  A.  De  Courson.    4to.    1863. 

{oCiaiioos,  Lettres  et   PUces  relatives  k  la  Conference   de   I>oudnn,  1616. 

Sd.  M.  Bouchitte.     4to.     18G2. 

>1.  IV.      (^'o.  39.)  M 
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Accndnnia  del  GcorgifiH  di  /Vrrnre— KiMid'uoiiti  delU  Aduuanze.     Tnenmo  V. 

Anno  1.     DiHpense  1-6.     8vo.     1863. 
Actuaries,  Institute  o/^ Assurance  Magazine,  No.  52.     Sra     186.1. 
Adde,  M.  Jules  (the  Author) -Qu'ddrdiuTC  du  CvrcW.    (L  U)    8vo.     IKW. 
Anricultural  Societi/(f  Entjiandf  Jiopal^Joumal,    Vol.  XXIV.  Part  3.   8*0.  !*«. 
American  Academif  (f  Arts  and  Sciences — Memoiis.      Mew  Serict.     VuL  \  IIL 
Part  2.     4lo.     186.3. 

PnM:eeding«.     Vol.  V.  \o8.  49-58.     Vol.  VI.  Nos.  1-10.    8to.     IH62. 
AuttquarieSf  Societij  c/— .Vrcha?ologia.     Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  1.    4to.     I8f.-1. 
Asiatic  Societi/  //  /yc«r/r//— Journal,  No.  29i),  an*l  Supplemcut.     8vo.     IM»3. 
Astrunnmical  Societi/,  hoyal — Monthly  Notices,  Nos.  8,  9.     8vo.     1863- 
Bache,  J)r,  A. — Report  i)t  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  l859-6«>.    2  volt.  4(0. 
iiantimjj  Will iam.  Esq,  {^the  Author) — Letter  on  Corpulence.    <K9i).    8vo.     1W3L 
Basel  Satural  lii^torji  Society — Verhaudluugen.    Theil  III.    Ileft  4.    8va    IMl 
Bavarian  Academy,  A^v/a/— Abhaudlungen.     Wand  IX.  Abth.  3.     4io.     18»^ 

Sitzungsberichte,  186'3.     Band  I.  Heft  ;3.    8vo. 

Annulen  der  k<m.  Stemwarte  bei  Munchen.     Band  XI.    8vo.  1862. 
Bombay  Geographical  Society — Transactions.     Vol.  XVI.     8vo.     1863. 
Boston  Sitciety  of'  Natural  History,  U.S. — Journal.     Vol.  VII.  Not.  2,  3.    §Ww 
1861-2. 

Proceedings.     Vol.  IX.  Nos.  4-11.     1862-3. 

Coh^titutiou  and  Hy-I^ws.     8vo.     1855. 
Briscue,  John  Ivatt,  Ksq.  M.P,  M.^J.^-V^.  A.  Broomfield:  Flora  Vectemii  [rf 
the  Isle  of  Wight].    With  Map.     Ed.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  T.  H.  Sdlcr. 
8vo.     1856. 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — Report  of  the  Thiitj  wetMik 

Meeting,  held  at  Cambridge  in  October,  1862.     8vo.     1863. 
British  Mcteoroinfical  Society — Proceedings,  Vol.  I.  No.  8.     8to.     186.3. 

Institutes.     1861.     8vo.     1863. 
Brown,  iit'hert,  Kstj.  (the  ^w/Aor)— Elements  of  Musical  Science.     4to.     1860. 
Burdeft-Coutts,  Miss,  J/. A*. /.  — The  Lignite  ForuMtion  of  liovev  Tnicey,  DevwiK 
shin'.     13y  W.  Peugelly  and  O.  Hoer.     (^Phil.  Trans,     Vol.'ll.     1862. i    4to. 
iMi;;*. 
("hemiatl  Society — Journal,  Nos.  8,  9,  10,     8vo.     18<;3. 

Colhurn,  X* rah,  Ksq.  {the  Author) — Steam-13i»iler  Expl(»sions.    ^K  90      8vo,    IV.". 
Constant,  lioch  Uhe  Author) — M l moire  sur  rilistoire  de  la  Cre:itiou  au  Seit  de 

notre  Sphrrc  Universflle.     (K  9(M     Paris.     186M. 
Editors— ArUzAii  for  July  to  Ottolwr,  1863.     4to. 

Atheiiirum  for  July  to  ()otol>er,  1863.     4to. 

(Chemical  News  fi»r  July  to  Octobi-r,  1863.     4to. 

Engineer  for  July  to  ()i*tol)er,  l8t»3.     fol. 

Ilumlogioal  Journal,  Nos.  60,  61,  62.     8vo.     18''.3. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  July  to  <tetolier,  1863.     4to.  • 

Mfchunics*  Mnga/ine  for  July  to  Octolwr,  1863.     Smk 

Medical  Circular  for  July  to  (Ictolwr,  I86.'l.     Svo. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  July  to  October,  1N6.3.     4to. 

St.  James's  Medley,  Nos.  35,  36.     8vo.     1863. 

Technologist  for  July  to  October,  1863.     8vo. 
Franklin  /«.w/iIm/^  ri/' /V/iiwy/friwiVi— Journal,  Nos.  450-453.     8\o      186.1. 
Gtotjraphical  Scciety,  li^yal — Prtveedings,  Vol.  VII.     Non.  3,  4,  5.     8vo.     1863. 
(r'ttt/oiiiral  Institute,   I'ieuiui — Jahrl)uch,  186.M.     No.  3.     8vo. 
(rei'i'»iical  .SW»V7y--- Quarterly  Journal,  No.  75.     hva     1863. 
(,'uUivfT,  (r.  Estj.  {the  Author) — Ilunteiian  Oration,  ISiiS,     ;K  90^     8vo. 
J fitM'kins,  Jamis,  Estf.  <  the  Author) — The    l'h}»ical.   Mural,  uud  Intellectual  Coo- 

>titution  of  the  lX>af  and  Dumb,     li'mo.'    1863. 
Horticultural  Sttciety,  /^iy<i/— Pnx«4*eding>,  18i)3.     No.  7.     8va 
James,  Sir  Henry,  (\E.  Direttor  of  the  Ordnance  Sun^y  —Extension  of  the  Tri- 

angulatiou  of  the  Ordnance  Sur^•ey  into  France  and  lielgium.    4lo.     iSftJL 
/u»ndon,  <  orp'tratiftn  </— Third  Supplement  to  Libiary  Catalogue.    8to.     I86.t 
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M*.  JUIa,  Etq.  F.R.S.  MJi.T.  {the  Authory-A  Visit  to  the  Ancient  Shell 
tioands  of  Scotland.    (From  Nat.  Hist.  Bev.  1863.) 

the  DeTelopmeDt  of  Chloeon  (Ephemera)  Dimidiatum.     Part  1.    (From 
rraiM.Liim.Soc    Vol.  XXIV.)    4to.    1863. 

Mnico/  EMoimeers'  Ituiiiiitum,  Birmingfiam  —  Proceedings,  November,  1862  ; 
fmnuarir,  1863.    8vo. 

eul  aad  Ckinayical  Society,  iJo^el— Proceedings,  Vol.  IV.  No.  4.  8vo.  1863. 
dItioDa  to  Library.    No.  6.    8vo.     1863. 

c,  E.  Vamiaart,  Etq,  MJt.L  {the  Author)— Analogy  of  Thought  and  Nature 
iiTestigated.    l6to.     1863. 

im,  Afcar&— Londoxi  Joamal  (New  Series)  for  July  to  October,  1863.    8vo. 
1  SeoHam  ImatUuU  if  NcUural  &;t«2ice— Transactions.    Vol  I.  Part  1.    8vo. 
1863. 

"■dDBi,  A,  Etq.  (the  JSJitor)— Mittheilongen  aus  dem  Gesammtgebiete  der 
Seographie.     Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9.    4to.     1863. 
ayra^ur  5oct€^y-^oamal,  Nos.  135-138.    8vo.     1863. 
tau^  M.  Horn,  M.  M.B.I. — Une  Recreation  Arithm^ique,  &c.    8vo.     1863. 
/  (Hfeervalore,  Greenwich  {through  the  Rot/al  Society) — Astronomical,  Meteoro- 
lofical,  and  Magnetical  Observations  in  1861.    4to.     1863. 
I  Society  of  LomLm^ProceediJigi,  Nos.  56,  57.    8vo.  1863. 
ikMophical  Trannctions,    1862:   Vol.  CLII.  Part  2.     1863:   Vol.  CLIII. 
Piart  I.    4to. 

M»,  Profe$§or$  {the  Editors)  —  American  Journal  of  Science,  Nos.  106,  107. 
Ito.     186a 

kmmiam  ImatituHon,  Waehington,  {/.$.— Annual  Report  for  1861.    8vo.     1862. 
mieal  Society— JovamX,  Vol.  XXVI.  Part  3.     8vo.     1863. 
W,  Proftnor,  F.B.S,  ifj?. /.—Natuurkundige  Verhandelingen  van  de  Hot- 
iandsche  Maatschappij  der  Wetenschappen  de  Haarlem.  Tw^e  Verzameling. 
XIV.  Deel.    2«  Stuck ;  XV.  Deel ;  XVI.  Deel.    4to.     1861-62. 
td  Service  Ifutitutum,  Royal — Journal,  No.  26.    8va     1863. 
MS  xmr  Bef^rdenug  dee  GewerOfieiues  in  Prevtseit— Verhandlungen,  Mans 
m  Juni,  1863.     4to. 

,  Edward,  Etq,— A  Piece  of  Magnesium  Ore,  a  very  pure    arbonate,  from  the 
ialaiid  of  Eubosa. 


(iENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Monday,  December  7,  1863. 

lOiAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Frederick  Bateman,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

John  Berners,  Esq. 

John  Charles  Bucknill,  M.D.  F.R.C.P. 

William  Douglas,  R<^. 

Lady  Everest. 

J.  Warrington  Haward,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

Robert  James  Lee,  Esq.  B.A.  Cantab. 

Edward  Henry  Moscrop,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  Archibald  Park. 

William  Stones,  Esq. 

elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

M   2 
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Ernest  Hart,  Esq.  i 

T.  Harrington  Tuke,  Esq.  i 

were  admitied  Members  of  tlie  Royal  Institution.  i 

Tlie  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  *'  the  DoottiM 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  {see  page  151). 

H.R.H.  The  Count  of  Paris  .  £50 

Miss  Harriet  Moore  .     .     •        50    (The  same  promised  for  uczt  year.) 

Miss  Julia  Moore       .     •     •  5 

William  Pole,  Esq.  Treas.  R.I.      20 

Dr.  J.  H  GladKtoue,  F.R.S.  .  100 

George  Dodd,  Esq.     ...       SO 

T.  Uarrington  Tuke,  Esq.     .       10. 10«. 

The  following  Resolution  was  passed  unanimously  : — 

^  Resolved,  That  considering  the  relation  of  science  to  mankind,  tod  thi 
projn^88  of  research  and  discovery  in  the  Royal  Institution  dnriu;;  a  tjcif 
scries  of  years,  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting  a  fit,  iniimrtaiit,  and  hijriilT 
worthy  ohject  of  the  Members  of  the  l)ody  to  appropriate  Funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Original  Research  in  their  Laboratories  under  their  itreaent  l*n>feMffi.* 

Read  the  following  Proposed  Alterations,  or  Suspensions,  of  tKi 
Bye- Laws,  to  be  considered  at  the  General  Monthly  Mectiqg, 
February  1,  1864:— 

**  We,  the  LTndersi^ed,  propose  tliat  the  following  Alterations,  or  Siis{«d- 
sions,  be  made  in  the  IJye-Ijaws  of  the  Royal  Institution: — 

'*  1.  That  the  Rye- Law,  Chap.  XL  Art.  2,  be  susi)cnded  for  the  yean  1664, 
18C5,  and  1800. 

**  2.  That  the  Bvc-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  4,  be  8U8i)cnded  for  the  yem 
18G4,  I8G5,  and  18<)G. 

**3.  That  so  much  of  the  Rye-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  0,  as  proridea  thii 
the  F^xpenses  of  the  Lalx)ratory  be  nc»t  |«nnitted  to  exceed  the  sum  of  4001 
per  annum,  be  suspendwl  for  the  years  18G4,  1805,  and  1866. 

4.  ''That  the  Rve-Law,  Chap.  XXL  Art.  7,  be  suspended  fortbejflM 
18G4,  1805,  and  18G6. 

William  Pols.  Joiix  C.  Btbgottc. 

J.  BARiiOw.  J.  H.  Glamtoscs. 

Geobgk  Dodd.  T.  llAKai«GToxTa& 

Geobgb  Busk.  (ieobge  SniDASf* 

George  Evesest.         Thomas  Da«imos. 
M.  Faradat.  J.  R.  Akdrews. 

J.  P.  Gassiot.  Andrew  PkiTCMAnL 

Philip  J.  Yoree.  D.  MACU>uGHuy. 

Hknrt  Holland.         John  BeixSrdowkk 
II.  Bence  Jones.  IIknbt  STmAOin.' 

W.  F.  Pollock. 

The  Managers  reported  the  engagement  of  Mr.  William  netdwr 
Ikrrett  and  Mr.  John  Brougliton,  as  bkilled  AssistanU  in  the  Labon- 
tories  of  the  Koyal  Institution. 
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Lbctcse  Arbanobments  for  the  ensaing  Season  : — 

ChriMtnMs  Lectures^  1863.    {Adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory.) 

Prof.  Ttkdali^  F.R.S.—Six  Lectures,  *0n  Electricity  at  Rest  and 
Electricity  in  Motion.' 

Btfore  Easter,  1864. 
Prof.  Ttkdall,  F.R.S.— Twelve  Lectures,  *0n  Experimental  Optics.* 
John  Lubbock,  Esq.  F.R.S. — Three  Lectures,  *  On  the  Antiquity  of  Man.' 
Prof.  Frakkland,  F.K.S. — Six  Lectures,  'On  the  Metallic  Elements.' 
FtoL  Marshall,  F.R.S. — Six  Lectures,  <  On  the  Chemical  Phenomena 
of  Animal  Life.' 

After  Easter. 

Prof.  Hblmholtz,  F.R.S. — Six  Lectures,  'On  the  Natural  Law  of 
Conservation  of  Energy.' 

ppof.  J.  Blackie — ^Two  Lectures  on  Homer. 

Prof.  Frankland,  F.R.S. — Six  Lectures,  *  On  the  Metallic  Elements.' 

Profc  Marshall,  F.R.S. — Six  Lectures,  *  On  the  Morphological  Pheno- 
mena of  Animal  Life.' 

JouK  HuLLAH,  Esq. — Six  Lectures, '  On  the  Third  Period  of  Musical 
History :  irom  cir.  1600  to  cir.  1750.' 

Alexander  Herschel,  Esq. — Four  Lectures,  'On  Falling  Stars  and 
Meteorolites.' 

The  Prebents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

hoM 

Imrds  tf  tk«  Admiralty,  through  J.  R.  Hinde,  Etq,-— The  Nautical  Almanac  for 

lSt»5.  1866,  1867.     8vo      1862-3. 
Aetmrnries^  ImstituU  o^— Aflsurance  Magazine,  No.  53.     8ya     1863. 
Asinmemieol  Society,  /?oyci/— Memoirs.    Vol.  XXXI.    4to.     1863. 
BHiialk  ArehitectM^  Imstitute  V"— Sessional  Papers.   Part  I.    Nos.  1,  2.    4to.   1863. 
Otmieal  Society- J oanal.  No.  II.    8vo.     1U63. 
ijJieae  ^  Smryemie^  England,  i?ova/— Catalogue  of  the  Pathological  Specimens  in 

ttrir  Museum.    Sopplement  I.    4to.     1863. 
iUUt  Heary,  C,B.,  Secretary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee 
wf  Ommrilon  £<fifcafuNt--€atalogue  of  the  Special  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art 
of  the  MediaoTal  and  Kenaissance  and  more  Recent  Periods,  on  Loan  at  the 
Soath  Kensington  Museum  in  1862.     8?o.     1863. 
EHian — Artixan  for  Norembcr,  1863.    4to. 

AtbeiHram  fi>r  NoTember,  1863.    4to. 

Chemical  Newt  for  November,  1863. 

Engineer  for  Norember,  1863.    fol. 

Horological  Joomal,  Nos.  63,  64.    8yo.    1863. 

Joamalof  Gas-Liffhting  for  November,  1863.    4to. 

Mechani<»'  Magasine  for  November,  1863.    8vo. 

Madieal  Circular  for  November,  1863.    8vo. 

Pnetical  Mechanies'  Jonmal  for  November,  1863.    4to. 

Technologist  for  November,  1863.    8vo. 

lliQiuisn  for  Norember,  1863.   4to. 
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Faraday,  Vn)fesaar^  D.C.L,,  F.R^S.    Akadeniie  der  Witfeuschaftcn,  Wien  :- 
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On  Boiling  Water. 

A    r.\i*ER   ^y   M.   Donny   (*  Memoires  de  rAcadilinie  Royak  ^ 
Bnixelles/  1^43)  makes  known  the  fact    hat  iu  proportion  ati 
is  deprived  of  air,  the  character  of  its  ebullition  changes,  ' 
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more  and  more  abrupt,  and  boiling  like  sulphuric  acid  with  sou^ 
bretautSj  and  that  between  each  burst  of  vapour  the  water  reaches  a 
temperature  above  its  boiling  point.  To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  water  be  boiled  in  a  tulje  with  a  narrow  orifice,  through  which 
the  vapour  issues  ;  if  it  be  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  it  continually  re- 
abtorba  air  and  boils  in  the  ordinary  way. 

In  my  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  water  by  heat,  I  found 
that  witli  the  oxy-hydrogen  gas  given  off  from  ignited  platinum  plunged 
iDto  water,  tliere  was  always  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  nitrogen 
mixed ;  this  I  could  never  entirely  get  rid  of,  and  I  was  thus  led  into 
a  more  careful  examination  of  tlie  phenomenon  of  boiling  water,  and 
•et  before  myself  this  problem — what  will  bo  the  effect  of  heat  on 
water  perfectly  deprived  of  air  or  gas  ? 

Two  copper  wires  were  })laced  parallel  to  each  other  through  the 
neck  of  a  Florence  flask,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  the  bottom,  joining  the 
lower  ends  of  these  was  a  fine  platinum  wire,  about  H  inch  long,  and 
beot  horizontally  into  a  cur\'e.  Distilled  water,  which  had  been  well 
boiled  and  cooled  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  was  poured  into 
thia  flask  so  as  to  fill  about  one-fourth  of  its  capacity.  It  was  then 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  one  of  the  copper  wires 
brought  in  contact  with  a  metallic  plate  covering  the  receiver,  the 
other  bent  backwards  over  the  neck  of  the  flask,  and  its  end  made  to 
rest  on  the  pump  plate.  By  this  means,  when  the  terminal  wires  from 
a  voltaic  Ixutery  were  made  to  touch,  the  one  the  upper  and  the  other 
the  lower  plate,  the  platinum  wire  would  be  heated,  and  the  boiling 
continued  indefinitely  in  the  vacuum  of  a  very  excellent  air-pump. 
The  effect  was  very  curious ;  the  water  did  not  boil  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but  at  intervals  a  burst  of  vapour  took  place,  dashing  the 
water  against  the  sides  of  the  flask,  some  escaping  into  the  receiver. 
(There  was  a  projection  at  the  central  orifice  of  the  pump-})late  to 
prevent  this  overflow  getting  into  the  exhausting  tube.) 

After  each  sudden  burst  of  vapour,  the  water  became  perfectly 
tranquil,  without  a  symptom  of  ebullition  until  the  next  burst  took 
place.  These  sudden  bursts  occurred  at  measured  intervals,  so  nearly 
equal  in  time,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  escape  from  the  flask,  at 
each  burst,  of  a  certain  portion  of  water,  the  apparatus  might  have 
ser%'ed  as  a  timepiece. 

This  experiment,  though  instructive,  did  not  definitely  answer  the 
question  I  had  proposed,  as  I  could  not  of  course  ascertain  whether 
there  was  some  minute  residuum  of  gas  which  would  form  the  nucleus 
for  each  ebullition ;  and  I  proceeded  with  others.  A  tube  of  glass,  5  feet 
long  and  -i^rtlis  inch  internal  diameter,  was  bent  into  a  V  shai)e ;  into  one 
end  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  was  hermetically  sealed  with  great  care, 
and  the  portion  of  it  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  was  platinized.  When 
the  tube  had  been  well  washed,  distilled  water,  which  had  been  purged 
of  air  as  before,  was  |)ourcd  into  it  to  the  depth  of  8  inches,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tube  filled  with  olive  oil ;  when  tlie  V  was  inverted,  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  was  placed  in  a  vessel  of  olive  oil,  so  that  there 
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would  he  8  inches  of  water  resting  on  the  plutinum  wire,  ^quraifd 
from  the  external  air  by  a  cohunti  of  4  fret  4  inches  of  oil.  Tbf 
}ir(»jee(ing  extremities  of  the  platinum  wire  were  now  connected  «irh 
the  terminals  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  the  water  heated  ;  somi'  Hir  vu 
freed  and  ascended  to  the  level  of  the  tube— this  was  made  to  e»cipe 
by  carefully  inverting  the  tube  so  as  not  to  let  the  oil  mix  with  the 
water —  and  the  experiment  continued.  After  a  certain 'time  the  buiiing 
assumed  a  imiform  character,  not  by  such  sudden  bursts  as  in  the 
Florence  tlask  experiment,  but  with  larger  and  more  distinct  bursts  of 
ebullition  than  in  its  first  boiling. 

1'he  object  of  platinizing  the  wire  was  to  present  more  poiuts  for 
tne  ebullition,  and  to  prevent  tsouhresauts  as  much  as  possible. 

The  experiment  was  continued  for  many  hours,  and  iu  some  repe- 
titions of  it  for  days.  After  the  boiling  had  assumeil  a  unifiinn  i-lti- 
racter,  the  progress  of  the  vapour  was  carefully  watched,  and  &«  lacii 
burst  of  vai)our  condenstd  in  the  oil,  which  was  kept  cuol,  it  Iffi  t 
minute  head  of  gas,  which  ascended  through  the  oil  to  the  bend  of  ibc 
tube :  a  bubble  was  formed  here  which  did  not  seem  at  all  abMirbed 
by  the  oil.  This  was  analyzed  by  a  eudiometer,  which  I  will  preseotlj 
describe,  and  proved  to  be  nitrogen.  The  beads  of  gas,  when  viewed 
through  a  lens  and  micrometer  settle  at  the  same  height  in  the  tube, 
appeared  as  n(>arly  as  mny  be  of  the  same  size.  ^*o  bubble  of  rapour 
was  condens<>d  com])Ietely,  or  without  leaving  this  residual  bubble.  The 
ex])eriment  was  frecpiently  repeated,  and  continued  until  tlie  water  wu 
so  nearly  boiled  away,  that  the  c»il,  when  disturlie<l  by  the  boiling, 
nearly  touched  the  platinum  wire ;  here  it  was  necessarily  stop|)ed. 

To  avoid  any  question  about  the  boiling  being  by  electrical  noeuMi 
similar  experiments  were  made  with  a  tube,  without  a  platinum  wire, 
ch>se(i  at  its  extremity,  and  the  boiling  was  pnuluced  by  a  spirit-lamp. 
The  effects  were  the  same,  but  the  experiment  was  more  difficult  and 
imperfect,  as  the  bursts  of  va])our  were  more  sudden,  and  the  duration 
of  the  intervals  more  irregular. 

The  beads  of  gas  were  extremely  mimite.  just  visible  to  the  nakrd  eve, 
but  were  madc^  visible  to  tlie  audit  nee  h\  means  of  the  elei'tric  lamp. 

In  these  experiments  then?  was  no  pure  boiling  of  water,  i.  r.  no 
nii)tnre  of  cohesion  of  ilic  molecules  of  water  itself,  but  the  water  was 
boiled,  to  use  M.  Donny*s  expression,  by  evaixiration  against  a  surboe 
ofga<. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  air  could  penetrate  through  such  a 
column  of  oil,  the  more  so  as  the  oil  did  not  perceptibly  absorb  the 
nitrogrn  freed  by  the  lM>iling  water  and  resting  in  the  bend  of  the  tube; 
but  to  meet  this  eonjeetural  dilKculty.  the  following  ex|»erimAit  wu 
made.  A  tube,  I  fo(»t  long  and  |-,.tlis  inch  internal  diameter.  IxMit  into 
a  >Ii.:lit  nii^U*,  had  a  bull)  of  ]-iueh  diameter  blown  on  it  at  the  angle; 
thisa':;;!e  uas  about  .'{  inches  from  one  end  and  9  fnmi  lhef>ther:  a 
loop  of  jiliitiiium  wire  was  sealed  into  the  shorter  leg,  and  the  whole  tube 
:ind  hull)  frilh'i  witli  niid  imuKTscd  into  mercury:  writer,  distilled  aod 
])urgid  (d'air  as  before,  was  allowetl  to  till  the  short  \^,  and  bv  eaxt- 
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folly  adjusting  the  inclination,  the  water  could  be  boiled  so  as  to  allow 
babbles  to  ascend  into  the  bulb  and  displace  the  mercury.  The  effect 
vas  the  same  as  with  the  oil  experiment,  no  ebullition  without  leaving 
ft  bead  of  gas  ;  the  gas  collected  hi  the  bulb,  and  was  cut  off  by  what 
Biay  be  termed  a  valve  of  mercury,  from  the  boiling  water,  then 
allowed  to  escape,  and  so  on  ;  the  experiment  was  continued  for  many 
dmys,  and  the  bubbles  analyzed  from  time  to  time ;  they  proved,  as 
before^  to  be  nitrogen;  and,  as  before,  continued  indefinitely. 

A  similar  ex|)eriment  was  made  without  the  platinum  wire,  and 
though,  from  the  greater  difficulties,  the  ex])eriment  was  not  so  satis- 
fiictory,  the  result  was  the  same. 

As  the  mercury  of  the  common  barometer  will  keep  air  out  of  its 
▼acDuni  for  years,  if  not  for  centuries,  there  could  be  no  absorption 
here  fmm  the  external  atmosphere,  and  I  think  I  am  fairly  entitled  to 
€ooclude  from  the  above  experiments — which  I  believe  went  far  beyond 
anj  that  have  been  recorded — that  no  one  has  yet  seen  the  phenomenon 
of  pure  water  boiling, — i.  e.  of  the  disruption  of  the  liquid  particles  cf 
tbe  oxy-liydrogen  com|)ound  so  as  to  produce  vapour  which  will,  when 
eoodensed,  become  water,  leaving  no  permanent  gas.  Possibly,  in  my 
experiment  of  the  decomposition  of  water  by  ignited  platinum,  it  may 
be  that  the  sudden  a])plication  of  intense  heat,  and  in  some  quantity, 
■o  forces  asunder  the  molecules  that,  not  having  sufficient  nitrogen 
ditfolved  to  supply  them  with  a  nucleus  for  evaporation,  the  integral 
Bolecules  are  severed,  and  decom|>o8ition  takes  place.  If  this  be  so, 
and  it  seems  to  me  by  no  means  a  far-fetched  theor}%  there  is  probably 
BO  such  thing  as  boiling,  pr(>])erly  so  called,  and  the  effect  of  heat  on 
Bquids  in  which  there  is  no  dissolved  gas  may  be  to  decompose  them. 

Considerations  such  as  these  led  me  to  try  tlie  effect  of  boiling  on 
ao  elementary  liquid,  and  bromine  occurred  as  the  most  promising  one 
to  work  upon  ;  as  bromine  could  not  be  boik^l  in  contact  with  water, 
oil,  or  mercury,  the  following  plan  was  ultimately  devised.  A  tube, 
4  feet  long  and  I'^ths  inch  diameter,  hud  a  platinum  loop  sealed  into 
one  closed  extremity  :  bromine  was  i)oured  into  the  tube  to  the  height 
of  4  inches ;  the  open  end  of  the  tube  was  then  drawn  out  to  a  fine 
point  by  the  blow-pipe,  leaving  a  small  orifice ;  the  bromine  was  then 
Mated  by  a  spirit-hmip ;  and  when  all  the  air  was  expelled,  and  a  jet 
of  bromine  vapour  issued  from  the  point  of  the  tube,  it  was  sealed  by 
the  blow-pij»e.  There  was  then,  when  the  bromine  vapour  had  con- 
dented,  A  vacuum  in  the  tube  above  the  bnmiine.  Hie  platinum  loop 
was  now  heat(*d  by  a  voltaic  batter)-,  and  the  bromine  boiled  :  this  was 
euntinued  for  some  time,  care  being  taken  that  the  boiling  should  not 
be  too  tiolent.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  period — from  half-an-hour  to 
an  hour — the  platinum  loop  gave  way,  being  corroded  by  the  bromine; 
tbe  quantity  of  this  had  slightly  decreased.  On  breaking  off,  under 
water,  the  point  of  the  tube,  the  water  mounted  and  showed  a  notable 
quantity  of  permanent  gas,  which  on  analysis  proved  to  be  pure  oxygen. 
As  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  inch  was  collected  at  one  experiment. 
The  platinum  wire,  which  had  i^evered  at  the  middle,  was  covered  with 
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a  slight  black  crust,  which,  suspecting  to  be  carbon,  I  ignited  bv  i 
voltaic  spark  in  oxygen  in  a  small  tube  over  lime-water ;  it  seemed  to 
give  a  sliglit  opalescence  to  the  liquid,  but  tlie  quantity  wa»  ho  muII 
that  the  ex])crinient  was  not  to  be  relied  on.  No  definite  diange  «» 
perceptible  in  the  bromine ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  little  darker  in  culimr 
and  had  a  few  black  specks  floating  in  it,  which  I  judged  to  be  minuw 
portions  of  the  same  crust  which  had  formed  on  the  platinum  wirt,  uid 
which  had  become  detaclied. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  chloride  of  iodine  and  with  tbe 
same  result,  except  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  was  greater :  1  col- 
lected as  much  as  half  a  cubic  inch  in  some  experiments,  from  an  eqiul 
quantity  of  chloride  of  iodine,  the  platinum  wire,  however,  was  mote 
quickly  acted  on  than  with  the  bromine,  and  the  glaw  of  llie  tube 
around  it  to  some  extent. 

Melted  phosphorus  was  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  voltaic  di*- 
ruptive  discharge  by  taking  this  between  platinum  points  in  a  tubc<if 
phosphorus,  similarly  to  an  experiment  of  Davy's,  but  with  better 
means  of  experimenting;  a  considerable  quantity  of  phoephurrtted 
hydrogen  was  given  off,  amounting  in  several  experiments  to  more  thaa 
a  cubic  inch. 

A  similar  ex|)eriment  was  made  with  melted  sulphur,  and  lol- 
phuretted  hydrogen  was  given  off,  but  not  in  such  quantities  as  tbe 
piiosphuretted  hydrogen.  I  tried  in  vain  to  carry  on  these  experi- 
ments l>eyond  a  certain  |)oiiit ;  the  substance  became  pasty,  miied 
with  platinum  from  the  arc,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  working  vitb 
the  same  freedom  as  when  they  were  fresh,  the  glass  tubes  were  alvaw 
broken  aflcr  a  certain  time.  Had  I  time  for  working  on  the  subjcfl 
now,  I  should  use  the  discharge  from  the  Kuhmkorf  coil,  which  had  not 
been  invented  at  the  period  of  these  experiments.  At  a  subsequeot 
period,  when  this  discharge  was  taken  in  the  vacuous  receiver  of  au  u^ 
pump  from  a  metallic  ]K)int  to  a  metallic  ca))sule  containing  phosf^ni^ 
a  considerable  yellow  dei>osit  lined  the  receiver,  which,  on  testing, 
turned  out  to  be  allotropic  phosphorus.  No  gas  is.  however,  given  uC 
I  had  an  air-])ump  (descril>ed,  M'hil.  Trans..*  18«52,  p.  lOi)  wbich 
enabled  me  to  detect  very  small  quantities  of  ga^,  but  1  cuuld  fiA 
none.  It  was  in  making  these  ex|KTiments  that  1  first  detected  tbe 
striffi  in  the  electric  discharge,  which  have  since  become  a  subject  of 
such  interesting  observations,  which  are  seen,  perhaps,  more  beauli* 
fully  in  this  phosphonis  va]M>ur  than  in  any  other  medium,  and  vhidi 
cease,  or  become  very  feeble,  where  the  allotropic  phosphorus  if  nut 
produced. 

I  tried  also  phosphorus  highly  heated  by  a  burning-glass  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  but  could  eliminate  no  perceptible  (juantity  of 
gas,  though  tho  ))h()sphorus  was  changed  into  the  allotropic  form. 

It  is  not  diihrult  to  undt>rstand  why  gas  is  not  perceptibly  eliniiniTrd 
in  the  hist  tw<i  rxperinients :  the  effect  is  probably  similar  ti»  tliat  d«^ 
8cril)ed  in  my  paper  on  the  *'  Decimi  posit  ion  of  Water  by  Heat,"  nhert. 
when  the  arc  or  electric  spark  is  taken  in  aqueous  vapour,  a  minute 
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ubble  of  oxyhydrogen  gas  is  freed  and  disseminated  through  the 
Apour,  recoiubinatioo  being  probably  prevented  by  this  dilution  ;  but, 
owever  long  the  experiment  may  be  continued,  no  increased  quantity 
f  the  gas  is  obtained,  all  beyond  this  minute  quantity  being  recom- 
ined.  If,  however,  the  bubble  of  gas  be  collected,  by  allowing  the 
apour  to  cool,  and  then  expelled,  a  fresh  portion  is  decomposed,  and 
0  on. 

So  with  the  phosphorus  in  the  experiments  in  the  air-pump  and 
rith  the  burning-glass ;  if  any  gas  is  liberated  it  is  probably  imme- 
liately  recorobined  with  the  phosphorus ;  possibly  a  minute  residuum 
light  escape  recombination,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment 
id  not  admit  of  this  being  collected,  as  the  gas  was  with  the  aqueous 
apour. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gas  freed  is  immediately  cut  off  from 
he  source  of  heat,  as  when  the  spark  is  taken  in  liquids,  an  indefinite 
[oantity  can  be  obtained. 

Decomposition  and  the  elimination  of  gas  may  thus  take  place  by 
be  application  of  intense  heat  to  a  point  in  a  liquid,  or  also  in  gas  or 
apours ;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  masked  by  the 
laantity  of  gas  or  vapour  through  which  it  is  disseminated. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few  gases  in  which  some  alteration  does 
ot  take  place  by  the  application  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc 
r  electric  spark.  If  the  arc  be  taken  between  platinum  points  in  dry 
zjgen-gas  over  mercury,  the  gas  diminishes  indefinitely,  until  the 
lercury  rises,  and  by  reaching  the  point  where  the  arc  takes  place, 
Ota  an  end  to  the  experiment.  I  have  caused  as  much  as  a  cubic  inch 
f  oxygen  to  disappear  by  this  means.  I  at  one  time  thought  this  was 
ue  to  tlie  oxidation  of  the  platinum  ;  but  the  high  heat  renders  this 
nprobable,  and  the  deposit  formed  on  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube  in 
rhich  the  experiment  is  made  has  all  the  properties  of  platinum  black ; 
0  if  the  spark  from  a  Ruhmkorf  coil  be  taken  in  the  vapour  of  water 
Mr  several  days,  a  portion  of  gas  is  freed  which  is  pure  hydrogen,  the 
xygen  freed  being  probably  changed  into  ozone,  and  dissolved  by  the 
rater  in  this  case,  while  in  the  former  it  combined  with  the  mercury. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  eudiometer  by  which  I  analyzed  the  gases 
btained  in  these  experiments ;  it  was  formed  simply  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
requently  not  above  2J^  millimetres  in  diameter,  with  a  loop  of  wire 
lermetically  sealed  into  one  end,  the  other  having  an  open  bell-mouth. 
)y  a  platinum  wire  a  small  bubble  of  the  gas  to  be  examined  could  be 
jot  up  through  water  or  mercury  into  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  and 
ty  the  addition  of  a  bubble  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen  gas,  a  very  accurate 
oalysis  of  very  minute  quantities  of  gas  could  be  made  :  I  have  ana- 
fied  by  this  means  quantities  no  larger  than  a  partridge-shot. 

I  need  hardly  allude  to  results  on  the  compound  liquids,  such  as 
lis  and  hydrocarbons,  as  the  fact  that  permanent  gas  is  given  off  in 
toiling  such  liquids  would  not  be  unexpected  ;  but  the  above  cxperi- 
oents  seem  to  show  that  boiling  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the 
lieDoinenon  that  has  generally  been   supposed,  viz.  a  separation  of 
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cohesion  in  the  molecules  of  a  liquid  from  distension  by  heat  1 
believe,  from  the  close  investigation  I  made  into  the  subject,  thit 
(exce]>t  witii  tlie  metals,  on  which  there  is  no  evidence)  no  one  has 
seen  the  plienomenon  of  pure  boiling  without  permanent  gas  being 
freed,  and  tlint  what  is  ordinarily  tenned  boiling  arises  from  the  extri- 
cation of  a  bubble  of  permanent  gas  either  by  chemical  decompositioo 
of  the  liquid,  or  by  the  separation  of  some  gas  associated  in  minute 
quantity  with  the  liquid,  and  from  which  human  means  liave  hithertu 
failed  to  purge  it ;  this  bubble  once  extricated,  the  vapour  of  the 
liquid  expands  it,  or,  to  use  the  appropriate  phrase  of  M.  Donny,  Uw 
liquid  evaporates  against  the  surface  of  the  gas. 

My  experiments  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  complement  of  hiib 
lie  showed  that  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  )>oint  was  raised  in 
some  pro)K)rtion  as  water  was  de])rived  of  air,  and  tliat  under  such 
circumstances  the  boiling  took  place  by  soubresauts,  I  have,  I  trust, 
shown  that  when  the  va)K)ur  liberated  by  boiling  is  allowed  to  ooo* 
dense,  it  does  not  altogether  collapse  into  a  liquid,  but  leaves  a  residual 
bubble  of  permanent  gas,  and  that  at  a  certain  point  this  evolutioo 
becomes  uniform. 

Boiling,  then,  is  not  the  result  of  merely  raising  a  liquid  to  a  given 
temperature,  it  is  something  much  more  complex. 

One  might  suppose  that  with  a  compound  liquid  the  initial  bubble 
by  which  evaponition  is  enabled  to  take  place  might,  if  all  foreign  gu 
were  or  could  be  extracted,  be  formed  by  decomposition  of  the  liquid: 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case  with  an  elementary  liquid  ;  whence  the 
oxygen  from  bromine  or  the  hydrogen  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur? 
As  with  the  nitrogen  in  water,  it  may  be  that  a  minute  portion  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  of  water  is  inseparable  from  these  substances, 
and  that  if  boiled  away  to  absolute  dr)'ness,  a  minute  portion  of  gas 
would  be  left  for  each  ebullition. 

With  water  there  seems  a  point  at  which  the  temperature  of  ebul- 
lition and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  yielded  become  uniform,  though  the 
latter  is  excessively  minute. 

The  circumstances  of  the  experiments  with  bromine,  pho^tphonis, 
and  sulphur,  did  not  ])ermit  me  to  push  tiie  exjieriment  so  far  as  was 
done  with  water,  but  as  far  as  it  went  the  result  was  similar. 

When  an  intense  heat,  such  as  that  from  the  electric  spark  or 
voltaic  arc,  is  applied  to  permanent  gas,  there  are,  in  the  greater 
numl>er  of  cases,  signs  either  of  chemical  decomposition  or  of  molecular 
change;  thus  compound  gases,  such  as  hydrocarbons,  anmionia,  the 
oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  many  others  are  decomposed,  rhosphoms  in 
va]K)nr  is  changed  to  allotropic  phos))horus,  oxygen  to  oztme,  which, 
according  to  ]>resent  ex))erience,  may  be  viewed  as  allotropic  oxygen. 
There  may  \h*  many  cases  where,  as  with  aqueous  vapour,  a  small 
]M)rtion  only  is  dec(miposed,  and  this  may  be  so  maskinl  by  the  volume 
of  nndeconipoM.»d  gas  ns  to  escape  detection  ;  if,  for  instance,  the  vapour 
of  water  were  incondensable,  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  it  is  decom|iaM*d 
by  the  electric  s|>ark  or  ignited  platinum  would  not  have  been  obsencd. 
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All  these  facts  show  that  the  effect  of  intense  heat  applied  to 
liquidH  and  gases  is  much  less  simple,  and  presents  greater  interest  to 
the  chemist  than  has  generally  heen  supposed.  In  far  the  greater 
Bumber  of  cases,  possibly  in  all,  it  is  not  mere  expansion  into  vapour 
which  is  produo^  by  intense  heat,  but  there  is  a  chemical  or  mole- 
cular change.  Had  circumstances  permitted  I  should  have  carried 
these  ex|)eriments  further,  and  endeavoured  to  find  an  experimentum 
ermcis  on  the  subject.  There  are  difficulties  witii  such  substances  as 
bromine,  phosphorus,  &c.,  arising  from  their  action  on  the  substances 
used  to  contain  and  heat  them,  which  are  not  easy  to  vanquish,  and 
those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  repeat  my  experiments  will  find  these 
difficulties  greater  than  tiiey  appear  in  narration  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  insuperable,  and  hope  that,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  time  at  their  disposal,  they  may  be  overcome. 

To  completely  isolate  a  substance  from  the  surrounding  air  and  yet 
be  able  to  experiment  on  it,  is  far  more  difficult  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  air-pump  is  but  a  rude  mode  for  such  experiments  as  are 
bere  detailed. 

Caoutchouc  joints  are  out  of  the  question ;  even  platinum  wires 
carefully  sealed  into  ghiss,  though,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obierve,  forming  a  joint  which  will  not  allow  gas  to  pass,  yet  it  is  one 
through  which  liquids  will  effect  a  passage,  at  all  events  when  the 
wires  are  repeatedly  heated. 

In  some  experiments  with  the  ignited  platinum  wire  hermetically 
fealed  into  a  tuhe  of  glass,  the  end  of  the  tube  containing  the  platinum 
wire  was  placed  in  a  larger  tube  of  oil,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  cracking 
the  glass.  After  some  days'  experimenting,  though  the  sealing  remained 
perlect,  a  slight  portion  of  carbon  was  found  in  the  interior  liquid. 
This  does  not  affect  the  results  of  my  experiments,  as  I  repeated  them 
with  glass  tubes  closed  at  the  end  and  without  platinum  wires,  and  also 
without  the  oil-bath ;  but  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  exclude  sources 
of  error.  When  water  has  been  deprived  of  air  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  it  becomes  very  avid  for  air.  The  following  ex]>eriment 
is  an  instance  of  this :  A  single  pair  of  the  gas-battery,  the  liquid  in 
which  was  cut  off  from  the  extenial  air  by  a  greased  glass  stopper, 
having  one  tube  filled  with  water,  the  other  with  hydrogen,  the  pla- 
tinized platinum  plates  in  each  of  these  tubes  were  connected  with  a 
g^lvmsometer,  and  a  deflection  took  place  from  the  reaction  of  the 
hydrogen  on  the  air  dissolved  in  the  water.  After  a  time  the  deflection 
abated,  and  the  needle  retunied  to  zero,  all  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
having  become  combined  with  the  hydrogen.  If  now  the  stopper  were 
taken  out,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanonietric  needle  immediately  took 
place,  showing  that  the  air  rapidly  enters  the  water  as  water  would  a 
sponge.  Absolute  chemical  purity  in  the  ingredients  is  a  matter,  for 
refined  experiments,  almost  unattainable ;  the  more  delicate  the  test, 
the  more  some  minute  residual  product  is  detected  ;  it  would  seem  (to 
put  the  proposition  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated  form)  that  in  nature 
everythiiig  b  to  be  found  in  anything  if  we  carefully  look  for  it. 
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I  have  indicated  the  above  sources  of  error  to  show  the  close  pur- 
suit that  is  necessary  when  looking  fur  these  minute  reiiidual  plie- 
nomena.  Enough  has,  I  trust,  boeu  sliown  in  the  above  cxperinieou 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  hitlierto,  simple  boiling,  in  the  sente  of 
a  liquid  being  expanded  by  heat  into  its  vapour  without  being  d^coqi* 
posed  or  having  permanent  gas  eliminated  from  it,  is  a  thing  unknovn. 
Whether  such  boiling  can  take  place  may  be  regarded  as  an  opfB 
question,  tiiough  I  incline  to  think  it  cannot ;  that  if  water,  (or 
instance,  could  be  absolutely  deprived  of  nitrogen,  it  would  not  boil 
until  some  portion  of  it  was  decomposed ;  tliat  the  physical  se^enuice 
of  the  molecules  by  heat  is  also  a  chemical  severance.  If  tlierebe 
anything  in  this  theoretic  view,  there  is  great  promise  of  importjuit 
results  on  elementary  liquids,  if  the  difRculties  to  which  I  have  alluded 
can  be  got  over. 

The  constant  appearance  of  nitrogen  in  water,  when  boiled  off  oat 
of  contact  with  the  air  almost  to  the  last  drop,  is  a  matter  well  wonJij 
of  investigation.  I  will  not  speculate  on  what  possible  chemical  odd* 
nection  there  may  be  between  air  and  water ;  the  prcponderanee  of 
tiiese  two  substances  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  the  probabiliij 
that  nitrogen  is  not  the  inert  diluent  in  respiration  that  is  generdlj 
sup|>osed,  might  give  rise  to  not  irnitional  conjectures  on  some  uiiknon 
bond  l)etween  air  and  water.  But  it  would  be  rash  to  announce  aof 
theory  on  such  a  subject;  better  to  test  any  guess  one  may  makcbj 
experiment,  than  to  mislead  by  theory  without  sufficient  data,  or  lo 
lessen  the  value  of  facts  by  connecting  them  with  erroneous  hyputliew. 

[W.  R  G.] 
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ruoFEflsoR  or  ch»3iutrt.  iotai.  nmiTCTiDX. 
Oh  the  Glacial  JSjx>ch, 

Amongst  the  circumstances  tiiat  have  profoundly  influenced  the  pl^ 
sent  physical  condition  of  our  earth,  the  action  of  ancient  glacienapoi 
a  saile  of  almost  inconceivable  magnitude  has  been  gradaalW  bat 
irreMstil)Iy  forcing  itself  upon  the  notice  of  philosophers  since* their 
attention  was  tirst  called  to  it  by  Venetz  and  Esmark.  There  are  ft* 
elevated  regions  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  which  do  not  exhibit 
imhibitahle  evithMice  of  tii(>  clianicteristic  grinding  and  |H>l]shiug  actioa 
of  ice-nijisses.  althougii  at  present,  (>erha|M.  tliey  are  scarcely  strvakid 
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ikfB  mows  of  winter.  In  our  own  country  the  researches  of  Buck- 
1,  and  especially  of  Ramsay,  have  clearly  shown  that  the  Highlands 
Sootland,  the  mountains  of  AVales  and  Cumberland,  and  the  lime- 
le  crags  of  Yorkshire,  abound  in  these  roches  moutonn^Sy  which 
re  no  doubt  that  the  valleys  of  those  mountain  ranges  were  once 
id  with  glaciers  of  dimensions  unsurpassed,  if  even  equalled,  by 
•e  which  at  the  present  day  stream  down  the  sides  of  their  gigantic 
m  rivals.  Nor  was  this  perpetual  ice  of  a  former  age  confined  to 
dities  where  no  such  phenomenon  is  now  seen,  but  numerous  obser- 
(ooa  have  established  that  the  glaciers  of  the  present  age,  existing 
Switzerland,  Norway,  and  elsewhere,  are  but  the  nearly  dried -up 
ftmlets  of  ancient  ice  rivers  of  enormous  size.  These  glaciers 
e  eroded  the  Alpine  valleys,  of  wiiich  they  once  held  possession, 
e  carved  out  the  lociis  and  kyles  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the 
nder  fjords  of  Norway,  and  have  contributed  in  a  most  essential 
iiiier  to  the  present  aspect  of  our  mountain  scenery.  Ramsay 
I  Tyndall  have  recently  called  attention  to  this  action  of  ancient 
aen,  and  have  contended  with  considerable  plausibility,  the 
ner  that  the  lake  basins,  the  latter  that  the  valleys  of  the 
pif  have  been  thus,  in  great  part,  scooped  out.  In  no  part  of  the 
fid,  perhaps,  can  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  epoch  be  more 
ftntageously  studied  than  in  Norway,  where  the  ice-scarred  coasts 
i  Qords  are  still  fully  exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  side 
'  ode  with  the  ocean,  which  furnished  tiie  crystalline  material 
It  formerly  covered  them.  Two  thousand  miles  of  coast,  from 
kristiania  to  the  North  Cape,  afford  almost  uninterrupted  evi- 
nce of  the  vast  ice  operations  which,  during  the  epoch  in  question, 
Milded  nearly  every  feature  of  this  remarkable  country.  Starting 
M&  Christiania,  the  traveller  cannot  fail  to  remark  the  peculiar 
Mnnce  of  the  gneiss  and  granite  rocks  composing  the  coast,  as 
ulas  tlie  innumerable  islands  which,  forming  a  great  natural  break- 
(ter,  protect  the  shore  from  the  heavy  seas  rolling  in  from  the 
daotic.     These  rocks,  here  rarely  rising  to  the  height  of  800  or 

0  feet,  present  nothing  of  that  sharp  and  rugged  outline  which 
Bendly  characterizes  such  formations.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
oothcd  even  to  their  summits,  all  their  angles  worn  off,  and  every 
oe  of  boldness  and  asperity  effaced.  To  the  casual  and  uninstructed 
lenrer  the  action  of  the  sea  suggests  itself  as  a  sufficient  cause  of 
le  appearances ;  but  it  does  not  require  much  scrutiny  to  be  con- 
ccd  that  the  ocean  waves  have  had  little  to  do  with  this  smooth- 
and  polishing  of  the  coast,  since  it  is  the  surfaces  sloping  towards 
land  that  are  most  acted  upon,  whilst  in  some  places,  where  the 
c  descends  precipitously  towards  the  sea,  and  is  subject  to  the  dash 
Hke  waves,  it  has  been  protected  from  the  abrading  action,  and 
wota  merely  a  weathered  surface. 

Rounding  tlie  promontory  of  the  Naze  and  proceeding  northward, 
coast  presents,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  same  general  features 

1  the  Arctic  circle  is  approached,  when  the  character  of  the  scenery 
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rather  suddenly  clianges.  The  rocky  hilb  acquire  the  dignity  cf 
mountains,  and  tower  up  in  rugged,  sharp,  and  fiiDtastie  peaks,  coa- 
trasting  strongly  with  the  rounded  sumuiits  of  the  lower  latittidai. 
But  these  arctic  peaks  owe  their  innnunity  from  the  abrading  actioa  of 
ice  solely  to  their  height ;  around  their  bases,  and  even  high  up  ihdr 
sides,  the  slow  surges  of  the  moving  glacial  sea  have  made  thdr 
unmistakable  marks,  grinding,  and  even  undeicutting,  them  iulo  awK 
extraordinary  forms,  as  fine  instances  of  which  may  be  nieutioued  iki 
Seven  Sisters,  and  Torgiiatten,  with  its  singular  tunnel,  just  nuth  if 
the  Arctic  circle ;  the  Horseman,  standing  on  the  circle ;  and  the  m(«B- 
tains  of  the  T  olden  and  VestQords,  north  of  it ;  the  latter  having  ben 
justly  described  by  the  Kev.  U.  Everest,  as  resembling  the  jawi  of  ■ 
immense  shark.* 

To  account  for  the  advent  and  subsequent  disappeanmce  of  nd 
vast  masses  of  ice,  various  hy(M)tIieses  liave  been  propounded.  It  ki 
been  suggested  that  tiie  temi>erature  of  s|)ace  is  not  uniform,  and  tfctf 
our  solar  system,  in  (Kirforming  its  proper  motion  among  the  ilai% 
sometimes  {msses  through  regions  of  comparatively  low  tempentoit: 
according  to  this  hy])othcsis,  the  glacial  epoch  occurred  during  ite 
passage  of  our  system  through  such  a  cold  portion  of  space.  SoM 
have  imagined  that  the  heat  emitted  by  the  sun  is  subject  to  variatioi, 
and  that  the  glacial  epoch  happened  during  what  may  be  termed  aarii 
solar  ]>eriod.  Others,  again,  believe  that  a  different  distributioa  ft 
land  and  water  would  render  the  climate  of  certain  localities  ooliv 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  would  thus  sufRciently  account  for  the  ffcl» 
nomena  of  tiie  glacial  e|)och.  Finally,  Troft^sor  Kiimtz  considen  tfctf 
at  the  time  of  the  glacial  period  the  mountains  were  much  higher ite 
at  present — Mount  Blanc  20,000  feet  for  instance — the  secoodaiy  ai 
tertiary  fonnations  having  been  since  eroded  from  their  sununiti. 

The  two  last  assumptions  are  attended  with  formidable  geokoed 
difficulties,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  tlie  phenomena  of  the 
epoch  in  question  extended  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe;  tky 
have  therefore  never  ac()uired  more  than  a  ver}*  partial  acceptaaek 
With  regard  to  the  two  first-named  hypotheses,  my  colleague,  ViMJimm 
Tyndall,  has  recently  shown  that  they  arc  founded  upon  an  cntiivif 
erroneous  conception  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  phenooMH 
sought  to  be  ex])Iained.     The  formation  of  glaciers  is  a  true  prueairf 
distillati(m,  retpiiriug  heat  as  much  as  cold  for  its  due  perft 
The  produce  of  a  still  would  be  diminished,  not    increased,  \n 
absolute  reduction  of  tem]>erature.     A  greater  differentiation  of  ti 
peraturc  is  what  is  recpiired  to  stimulate  the  o|)eration  into 
activity.    I'rufessor  Tyndull  does  not  suggest  any  cause  for  such 
differentiation  during  the  glacial   epoch;  but  he  proves  oonclinvch 
that  both  iiypotheses,  b(*sides  being  totally  unsupported  bj 


*  T\w  >pvakiT  -was  ^rcitly  iiulebti'd  to  his  friend,  U.  F.  Dupps,  Eif,  if 
bcuutiftil  coloiiri'd  drawings  of  the^e  rcniurkable  objects,  taken  fron  tiw  i'  ^^ 
of  ProfeMor  Jaiucb  U.  Forbci^  uud  Mr.  Mattieu  Williami. 
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Ct9«  mre  not  only  incompetent  to  constitute  such  a  cause,  but  also 
mime  a  condition  of  things  which  would  cut  off  the  glaciers  at  their 
Hirce,  by  diminishiug  the  evaporation  u]>on  which  their  existence 
■entially  depends. 

The  speaker  divided  the  great  natural  glacial  apparatus  into  tiiree 
trtB — rir.  the  evaporator,  the  condenser,  and  the  receiver.  The 
art  |)erfornied  by  the  ocean  as  the  evaporator  is  too  obvious  to  need 
eacription.  The  two  remaining  |>ortions  of  the  apparatus,  however, 
re  generally  confounded  with  each  otiier.  Tiie  mountains  are  in 
sality  the  receivers,  or  icebearers,  and  are  only  in  a  subordinate  sense 
Midensers.  The  true  condenser  is  the  dry  air  of  the  upper  region  of 
le  atmosphere,  which  }>ermit8  of  the  free  radiation  into  space  of  the 
eat  from  aqueous  va}K)ur.* 

All  the  hypotheses  hitherto  propounded  having  therefore  failed, 
I  the  light  of  recent  researcli,  to  account  for  the  conditions  which 
rought  about  the  glacial  epoch,  the  speaker  felt  less  reluctance  in 
ivaiicing  a  new  theory,  whicii  had  gradually  elaborated  itself  out 
r  the  impressions  he  had  received  during  a  recent  visit  to  Norway. 
jiy  such  theory  must  take  cognizance  of  the  following  points  in  the 
■tory  of  the  glacial  e]M>cli.  1st,  That  its  effects  were  felt  over  the 
■tire  globe.  2nd,  That  it  occurred  at  a  geologically  recent  period. 
rd.  That  it  was  preceded  by  a  period  of  indefinite  duration,  in  which 
faidal  action  was  either  altogether  wanting,  or  was  at  least  com- 
umtively  insignificant.  4th,  That  during  its  continuance  atmos^fheric 
roeipitation  was  much  greater,  and  the  height  of  the  snow-line  con- 
derably  less  than  at  pre^ient.  5th,  That  it  was  followed  by  a  period 
cteuding  to  ihe  present  time,  when  glacial  action  became  again  insig- 
ificaiit. 

All  these  conditions  he  believed  to  be  the  natural  sequences  of 
le  gradual  secular  cooling  of  the  surface  of  our  globe.  T/te  soie  cause 
Tike  phenowena  of  the  glacial  eftoch  was  a  hi y her  temperature  of  the 
^ean  ihtut  that  which  obtains  at  present, 

lie  then  examined  the  grounds  upon  which  this  hypothesis  is  based. 
Tumerotis  observations  of  the  augmentation  of  temperature,  at  in- 
Kttfting  depths  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  no  longer  leave  room 
IT  doubt  that  the  vast  mass  of  materials  constituting  the  interior  of 
or  globe  is  at  the  present  m<mient  at  a  temperature  far  higher  than 
lat  of  the  surface.  If  this  be  so,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable, 
Mt  at  earlier  periods  of  the  earth's  history  this  high  temperature 
Hist,  at  all  events  at  depths  comparatively  little  removed  from  the 
irface.  have  been  still  higher,  and  that  consequent ly  the  tem]>erature 
r  the  surface  itself  must  in  former  ages  have  been  much  more  in- 


*  This  radiation  from  aqueous  vapour  was  ex|>erimenta1Iy  showif  by  causing  a 
t  of  dry  atiram  to  pass  in  front  of,  and  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from,  a  tlu?rmo- 
iCtric  pile;  the  gaWanometer  connected  with  the  latter  promptly  showed  a  large 
fflcctioo  for  heat,  proving  that  the  pile  was  receiving  radiant  heat  from  the 
incous  vapour.  A  jet  of  air  heated  in  the  same  manner  and  projected  in  front  of 
«  pil«  produced  no  such  effect. 
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tainccl  a  higli  tcm|H.Tature,  tlic  siiow-liiie  floated  above  the  rammiu, 
IK>ssibly  even  of  tlio  mast  lofty  nioiiiitains;  but  with  the  n-ductjun  of 
ocoaiiic  teiiiporaturc  it  gradually  dt^scendecl,  enveloping  peak  after  peik 
in  a  perennial  mantle,  until  during  the  ghicial  e|N)nb  it  attained  iti 
lowest  de[)ression,  whence  it  again  rose,  owing  to  dimiiiifthed  evapo- 
ration, to  its  present  ])osition. 

The  s[)eaker  eonsidered,  that,  inasmuch  as  recent  researches  ind 
rendered  all  previous  hyj>othescs  regiirding  the  glacial  e[joch  ib»- 
hitely  untenable,  the  one  for  which  lie  nuw  contended  could  not  be 
said  to  come  into  antagonism  with  any  other  views.  It  also  funhcr 
coiinnen<led  itself  by  requiring  the  assumption  of  no  natural  coiiTulfkM 
or  catastrophe,  no  vast  or  sudden  upheavals  or  depreiision»,  and  no 
change  in  the  thermal  ndations  of  our  earth  to  the  sun  or  to 
C)n  the  contrary,  it  insisted  that  the  glacial  e|)ocli  waji  iiormaiK 
gradually  evolved  fn)ni  a  thermal  condition  of  the  interior  of 
glol)e,  which  could  sciircely  be  said  to  be  any  longer  the  subject  of 
controversy. 

In  conclusion,  this  hy)N)thesi8  suggests  the  probability  that  tht 
other  bodies  belonging  to  our  solar  system  have  either  already  posed 
through  a  similar  epoch  or  are  destined  still  to  encounter  it.  Wilk 
the  exception  of  the  ])oIar  ice  of  Mars  we  have  hitherto  obtained  ■ 
certain  glimpse  into  the  thermal  or  meteondogical  condition  of  iW 
planets:  neither  is  the  physical  state  of  their  surfaces  aooeooible  H 
our  best  telescopes.  It  is  otherwise  however  with  the  Tnoon«  wIma 
distance  is  not  too  great  to  prevent  the  visibility  of  cooipantivdj 
mimite  details.  A  careful  observation  of  the  lunar  surface  for  nan 
than  a  year  with  a  silvered-glass  reflector  of  7  inchc8  a|)erture  and  rf 
good  deiining  ])ower,  had  created  in  the  speaker's  mind  an  imprHMi 
that  our  satellite  had.  like  its  primary,  also  passed  through  a  gboiK 
e[)och,  and  that  >everal  at  least  of  the  rall'i/s^  ri/h,  and  A/reoAf  of  ikf 
lunar  surface  were  not  improbably  due  to  former  glacial  action.  Not- 
withstanding the  excellnit  deiinition  of  nuHlern  teU!sco])es,  it  coaktool 
be  expected  that  other  than  the  most  gigiuitic  of  the  oharactoiftk 
details  of  an  ancient  glacier  bed  would  be  rendered  visible.  L'ndtf 
favourahle  circumstances  the  terminal  ntoraine  of  a  glacier  attaint  M 
enormous  dimensions  :  and  consetpiently,  of  all  the  marks  of  a  gbdil 
valley,  this  would  be  tiie  one  most  likely  to  lie  first  }»crceived.  Tvo 
such  terminal  moraines,  one  of  them  a  double  one,  appeared  to  kiBli 
Ix'  traceahle  upon  the  moon's  surface.  The  first  was  situated  neartht 
termination  of  that  remarkable  streak  which  commences  neartlielMi 
of  Tyeho.  and  ])asNing  under  the  south-eastern  wall  of  Uullialdna.  iali 
the  ring  of  which  it  a])pears  to  cut,  is  gradually  lost  after  poM| 
cRiter  1^1  (» (Lnbiniet/ky).  Exactly  op|M»site  the  last  crater,  and  atcai- 
ing  iie:ir1y  across  the  streak  ii;  question,  are  two  ridges  forming  the  m 
of  circl«'>.  whose  centres  an*  not  coincident  and  whose  external  cunnhBf 
is  towards  the  north.  Heyond  the  scK'ond  ridge  a  talus  slopes  gradaaDf 
down  northwards  to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface,  the 
prv^enting  an  ap])eanince  reminding  the  obher\'er  of  the 
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moraiiiea  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  These  ridges  arc  visible  for  the  whole 
period  during  which  that  i>ortion  of  the  iiiouir.s  surface  is  illuminated, 
but  it  is  only  about  the  third  day  after  the  first  quarrer  and  at  the  cor- 
resjionding  pluise  of  the  waning  moon  (when  the  sun's  rays,  f:illing 
nearly  horizontally,  throw  the  details  of  liiis  part  of  the  surface  into 
strong  relief)  that  these  appearances  sugirfst  the  explanation  now 
ofi.  red. 

The  other  ridge,  answering  to  a  terminal  moraine,  occurs  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  magnificent  valley  which  runs  past  the 
eastern  edge*  of  Kheita.  This  ridge  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  is 
coiiMderably  elevatetl.  both  above  the  nortliern  termination  of  the 
valley,  and  tlu?  general  surface  of  the  moon.  It  may  be  seen  about 
four  days  after  new  and  full  moon,  but  the  pi>siti^n  of  the  observer, 
with  regan!  to  the  lights  and  shadows,  renders  its  appearance  in  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  by  far  the  most  striking. 

With  n*gnrd  U>  the  probability  of  formcT  glacial,  or  even  aqueous, 
agency  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  ditliculties  of  an  apparently  very 
formidable  character  present  themselves.  There  is  n(»t  only  now  no 
erideiice  whatever  of  the  presence  of  water  in  any  one  of  its  three 
forms,  at  the  lunar  surface;  but,  on  the  crnitrary.  all  seleniograjihic 
ob!«ervations  teiul  to  prove  its  abiience.  Nev<rtheless,  the  idea  of 
former  aqueous  agency  in  the  mocm  is  by  no  means  new.  Jt  was 
entertained  by  (truithuisen  and  others.  l>ut  if  water  at  one  time 
exi»t€Hl  un  the  surface  of  the  moon,  whither  has  it  disa])pcared  ?  If  we 
awuiiie,  in  acconlancc  with  the  nebular  liy])ot}iesis,  that  the  portions  of 
matter  conifHising  resjtectively  the  earih  and  the  moon  onc»  |>ossessed 
an  e<|ually  elevate<l  temperature,  it  almost  nires>arily  follows  that  the 
lUiKHj.  owing  to  the  comparative  smallness  of  its  mass,  would  cool  much 
wore  rapidly  than  the  earth;  for  whilst  the  volume  of  the  moon  is 
only  alH)ui  /,th,  its  surlaee  is  nearly  ,\t\\,  that  of  the  earth. 

'i'liis  co(»ling  of  the  mass  of  the  moon  nnist,  according  to  all 
analogy,  have  been  attended  with  contniction,  which  can  scarcely  bo 
cx>rieei\etl  as  occurring  without  the  ilijvehqnnent  of  a  cavernous 
struct urc  in  the  interi<ir.  Much  of  this  cavernous  structure  would 
doubtless  eonnnunicate  by  means  of  fissures  with  the  surface,  and  thus 
there  would  be  provided  an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from  the 
depths  of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long  lunar  day  would  be 
totally  unable  to  disloil;;e  more  timn  traces  of  aqueous  vapour.  A  gh)be 
of  wax  was  exhibited  which  had  been  cast  under  water  ;  it  was  highly 
cellular,  and  the  water  had  been  forced  into  the  hollow  spaces,  com- 
pletely tilling  them.  Assuming  the  solid  mas^  of  the  uunm  to  contract 
ou  C4M>ling  at  the  s:une  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration  through  only 
IRO'  F.  Wiiuld  create  cellular  space  e()ual  to  nearly  14^  millions  of 
cubic  miles,  which  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  engulf  the  whole 
of  the  limar  ocean,  supposing  it  to  bear  the  same  [iroportion  to  the 
mass  of  the  nnxin  as  our  own  oc<>an  bears  to  that  of  the  earth. 

If  such  be  the  present  condition  of  the  moon,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  a  liquid  ocean  can  only  exist  upon  the  surface  of  a 
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tuined  a  high  temperature,  tlic  snow-line  floated  abm-e  the  summi 
possibly  even  of  tlie  most  lofty  monntains;  but  with  the  reductioo 
oceanic  teni])oraturc  it  gradually  descended,  enveloping  peak  after  pe 
in  a  pcrenni:il  mantle,  until  during  the  glacial  e]>och  it  attained 
lowest  depression,  whence  it  ag<iin  rose,  owing  to  diminished  evi| 
ration,  to  its  ))resent  position. 

The  s])eaker  considered,  that,  inasmuch  as  recent  researches  h 
rendere<l  all  ])revious  liy]>ot]iese.s  regtinling  the  glacial  e|Mich  ah 
lutely  untenable,  the  one  for  which  In^  now  contended  could  not 
said  to  come  into  antagonism  with  any  other  views.  It  alM  funk 
commended  itself  by  requiring  the  assumptionof  no  natural  coiiTnln 
or  catastro[)he,  no  vast  or  sudden  upheavals  or  depressions,  and 
change  in  the  thennal  relations  of  our  earth  to  the  sun  or  to  ip« 
C)n  the  contrary',  it  insisted  that  the  glacial  e[)ocli  was  normanT  a 
gradually  evolved  from  a  thermal  condition  of  iho  interior  of  c 
glol>c,  which  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  longer  the  subject 
controversy. 

In  conclusion,  this  hy)K>the$is  suggests  the  probability  that  t 
other  biMlies  belonging  to  our  solar  system  have  either  already  pas 
through  a  similar  e[)oeh  or  are  destined  still  to  encounter  it.  Wi 
tlie  o\ce))tion  of  the  polar  ice  of  Mars  we  have  hitherto  obtained  i 
certain  glimpsi*  into  the  thermal  or  meteorological  condition  of  I 
planets:  neither  is  the  physical  state  of  their  surfaces  acceMible 
our  best  telescopes.  It  is  otherwise  however  with  the  moon,  wk 
distance  is  not  too  great  to  prevent  the  visibility  of  compantifi 
minute  details.  A  careful  observation  of  the  lunar  surface  for  w 
than  a  year  with  a  si IveriMl -glass  reflector  of  7  inches  a|)erture  and 
good  defining  power,  had  created  in  the  sp<>aker's  mind  an  imprM 
that  our  satellite  had.  like  its  jniniary,  also  {mssed  through  a  glae 
epoeli.  and  that  several  at  least  of  the  ral/ri/s,  ti/isy  and  A/rraJb  of  I 
lunar  surface  were  not  improbably  due  to  former  glacial  action.  Nt 
withstanding  the  excellent  deiinition  of  modern  telesc<»|»es,  it  cooldi 
be  expected  that  other  than  the  most  gigantic  of  the  chaFactcra 
details  cf  an  ancient  glacier  bcHl  wonhl  be  rendered  visible.  I'M 
lavourable  circunistanees  the  terminal  moniine  of  a  glacier  attAim 
enormous  dinu'iisions  :  an<l  conse(piently,  of  all  the  marks  of  a  glac 
valley,  this  would  !>»'  the  one  most  likely  to  l>e  first  |)erceived.  T 
such  terminal  nuiraines.  one  of  them  a  double  one,  ap|)eared  to  Ub 
Ik'  traceable  n])on  the  iiitMars  surface.  The  first  was  situated  ncari 
termination  of  that  remarkable  streak  which  commences  near  thefe 
of  Tyeho.  and  passing  under  the  south-eastern  wall  of  Uullialdoiy  i 
the  riiig  of  which  it  appears  to  cut,  is  gradually  lost  after  pafli 
crater  'J\i\  ( Lnbiniet/ky ).  Hxactly  op]M»site  the  last  crater,  and  exffl 
ing  nearly  across  the  stn'ak  ii.  question,  are  two  ridges  forming  the  I 
of  eirclvN,  whose  centres  are  not  coincident  and  whose  external  currali 
is  towards  the  north.  l>eyond  the  second  ridge  a  talus  slopes  grMha 
down  northwards  to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface,  the  vk 
preKMiting  an  ap[)oaranee  renn'nding  the  obi>erver  of  the 
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moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  Tliese  ridges  are  visible  for  the  whole 
period  during  which  that  portion  of  the  nuM>ii*s  surface  is  illuminated, 
but  it  is  only  about  the  third  day  after  the  first  quarter  and  at  tlie  cor- 
mimiidiug  phase  of  the  waning  moon  (when  the  sun's  rays,  falling 
Dearly  horizontally,  throw  the  details  of  tliis  part  of  the  surface  into 
•trong  relief)  that  these  appearances  suggest  the  explanation  now 
off  red. 

The  other  ridge,  answering  to  a  terminal  moraine,  occurs  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  that  magnificent  valley  which  runs  past  the 
eastern  edge  of  Kheita.  This  ridge  is  nearly  seniicircular,  and  is 
considerably  elevated,  both  above  the  north(;rn  termination  of  the 
valley,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  moon.  It  may  be  seen  about 
four  days  after  new  an<l  full  moon,  but  the  position  of  the  observer, 
with  regan!  to  the  lights  and  shadows.  r(>nders  its  appearance  in  the 
rays  uf  the  rising  sun  by  far  the  most  striking. 

"With  reganl  t<»  the  probjibility  of  former  glacial,  or  even  aqueous, 
Bgency  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  difficulties  of  an  ai)parently  very 
formidable  character  present  themselves.  There  is  not  only  now  no 
evidence  whatever  of  the  presence  of  water  in  any  one  of  its  three 
Ibnns,  at  the  lunar  surface;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  scleniogniphic 
observatiiais  tend  to  prove  its  absence.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of 
former  atpieous  agency  in  the  moon  is  by  no  means  new.  Jt  was 
entertaineil  by  (truithuisen  and  others.  hut  if  water  at  one  time 
existc*d  un  the  surface  of  the  moon,  whither  has  it  disappeared  ?  If  we 
assume,  in  acconlance  with  the  nebular  hypothesis,  that  the  portions  of 
matter  composing  respectively  the  earth  and  the  moon  onc»  |)ossessed 
an  equally  elevated  tem|K^ntture,  it  almost  n(>eessarily  foUows  that  the 
moon,  owing  to  the  comparative  smallnt^s  of  its  mass,  wouhl  cool  much 
more  ripidly  than  the  earth;  for  whilst  the  volume  of  the  moon  is 
only  alH)ut  A.th,  its  surface  is  nearly  .^th,  that  of  the  earth. 

I'his  cooling  of  the  mass  of  the  nuxm  must,  according  to  all 
analcigy,  have  been  attended  with  contnietion,  which  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  as  (K-curring  without  the  development  of  a  aivernous 
structure  in  the  interior.  Much  of  this  cavernous  structure  would 
doubtU*ss  communicate  by  means  of  fi^^sures  with  the  surface,  and  thus 
there  would  be  provid<*d  an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from  the 
depths  of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long  limar  day  would  be 
totally  unable  to  dislodge  more  than  traces  of  a(|ueous  va|M)ur.  A  globe 
of  wax  was  exhibitiil  which  had  been  cast  under  water  ;  it  was  highly 
eellular,  and  the  water  had  been  forc<>d  into  the  hollow  spaces,  com- 
pletely tilling  them.  Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the  moon  to  contract 
CD  cooling  at  the  s:ime  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigenition  through  only 
\W*  F.  would  create  cellular  space  ecpial  to  nearly  14^  millions  of 
cubic  miles,  which  would  be  more  than  sutlicient  to  engulf  the  whole 
of  the  lunar  ocean,  supposing  it  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
nuLss  of  the  moon  as  our  own  <Ku>an  bears  to  that  of  the  earth. 

If  such  be  the  present  condition  of  the  m(K)n,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  a  liquid  ocean  cau  only  exist  upon  the  surface  of  a 
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tallied  a  high  temperature,  tlie  snow-line  floated  abo^'e  the  Mimmiii, 
]H)s.sibly  oven  of  the  most  lofiy  mountains;  but  with  the  n^duciiim  of 
oceanic  temperature  it  gradual ly  descended,  en v eh )ping  peak  afWrpeik 
in  a  [)ereimi:il  mantle,  until  during  the  ghicial  e{x><;h  it  attaitM^  iti 
h>west  depression,  whence  it  again  rose,  owing  to  diminished  erapo- 
ration,  to  its  present  jiosition. 

The  speaker  considered,  that,  inasmuch  as  recent  researches  hid 
rendered  all  previous  hypotheses  regarding  tlie  ghicial  t'])och  ibio- 
lutely  untenable,  the  one  for  which  lie  now  contended  could  not  be 
siiid  to  come  into  antagonism  with  any  otlier  views.  It  also  furtber 
connnended  itself  by  requiring  the  assumption  of  no  natural  conTuiMB 
or  catastrophe,  no  vast  or  sudden  upheavals  or  depressionii.  and  no 
change  in  the  thermal  n*lations  of  our  earth  to  the  sun  or  to 
On  the  contrary,  it  insisted  that  the  glacial  epoch  was  normally 
gradually  evolved  fn)Ui  a  thermal  condition  of  the  interior  of 
glolM*.  which  could  sciircely  be  said  to  be  any  longer  the  subject  of 
controversy. 

In  conclusion,  this  hy|H)th(?sis  suggests  the  ])robabi1itT  that  thi 
other  b(»dies  belonging  to  our  solar  system  have  either  already  pawi 
througli  a  similar  epoch  or  are  d(*>tined  still  to  encounter  it.  ITvk 
the  e\ee))tion  of  the  [Hilar  ice  of  Mars  we  have  hitherto  obtained  w 
certain  glim)>se  into  the  thermal  or  meteorological  condition  of  ihe 
planets:  neither  is  the  ])hysieal  state  of  their  surfaces  accessible  1i 
our  hvsX  telescopes.  Tt  is  otherwise  however  with  the  moon,  vboa 
distance  is  not  too  great  to  ])revent  the  visibility  of  coroparath«l| 
minute  details.  A  careful  observation  of  the  lunar  surface  fbr  nan 
than  a  year  with  a  silvered-glass  reflector  of  7  inches  afierture  and  of 
goiid  defining  power,  had  created  in  the  s])eakcr's  mind  an  inipfwoi 
that  our  s:itel!ite  had.  like  its  primary,  also  (Kissed  through  a  gbdil 
ipocli.  and  tliat  >ever.il  at  least  of  the  rttllri/s^  rillsj  and  streak*  of  ihc 
lunar  surface  were  not  improbably  due  to  former  glacial  action.  Nol- 
witlistandlng  the  <'\eelKiit  definition  of  modern  telesco|)es.  ii  could  nOi 
hv  c  \peeted  that  other  than  the  most  gig-antic  of  the  characterifiie 
details  <.f  an  ancient  glacier  ImhI  would  be  rendered  visible.  I'ndtf 
favourable  circumstances  the  terminal  moraine  of  n  glacier  at tiiniii 
enormous  dim<>nsiniis  :  and  coiise(piently,  of  all  the  marks  of  a  gbdil 
valley,  this  would  be  the  one  most  likely  to  Ihj  first  iKTceived.  Two 
such  terminal  moraines,  one  of  them  a  double  one,  ap[)eared  toUaii 
b(*  iraeealile  u))on  the  niooirs  surface.  The  first  was  situated  neartht 
terminatitm  c»f  tliat  reni:irkable  streak  which  commences  near  tbeiM 
of  Tyeho.  and  passing  under  the  south-eastern  wall  of  UuUialdu.iMi 
the  ring  of  which  it  appears  to  cut,  is  gradually  lost  after  paMf 
cniter  :^1(;  (Kubiniet/ky).  Exactly  0[>|M»site  the  last  crater,  and  eitod- 
iiig  nearly  across  the  streak  ir:  (piesti(»n.  are  two  ridges  forming  tbr  tfa 
of  eirehs.  whose  centres  are  not  coinci<lent  and  whose  external  cunraiaie 
is  towards  the  north.  l»eyond  the  second  ridge  a  talus  slopes  gndMlh 
down  northwards  to  the  general  level  of  the  lunar  surface,  the  whole 
prt'>euring  an  appearance  reminding  the  obsen'er  of  the  eouumUk 
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moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier.  These  ridges  are  visible  for  the  whole 
period  during  which  that  portion  of  tlie  moim*s  surface  is  illuminated, 
but  it  is  only  about  tlie  third  day  after  tiie  first  quarter  and  at  the  cor- 
Rifionding  phase  of  tlie  waning  moon  (when  tlic  sun's  rays,  falling 
nearly  horiztuitally,  throw  the  details  of  tiiis  part  of  tlie  surface  into 
■trong  relief)  that  tliese  appearances  suggest  the  explanation  now 
offred. 

The  other  ridge,  answering  to  a  terminal  moraine,  occurs  at  the 
Dorthcni  extremity  of  that  magnificent  valley  which  runs  past  the 
eastern  edge  of  Kheita.  This  ridge  is  nearly  semicircular,  and  is 
oonsidenibly  elevateil.  both  above  the  northern  termination  of  the 
▼alley,  and  the  general  surface  of  the  moon.  It  may  be  seen  about 
four  days  after  new  and  full  moon,  but  the  ])()siti(;n  of  the  observer, 
with  reganl  to  the  lights  and  shadows,  renders  its  a])peamncc  in  the 
imys  of  the  rising  sun  by  far  the  most  striking. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  former  glacial,  or  even  aqueous, 
agency  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  difficulti(*s  of  an  apparently  very 
fermidable  character  present  themselves.  There  is  not  only  now  no 
evidence  whatever  of  tlie  presence  of  water  in  any  one  of  its  three 
fenns,  at  the  lunar  surface ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  seleniographic 
obwrvations  tend  to  prove  its  absence.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  of 
fermer  acpieous  agency  in  the  moon  is  by  no  means  new.  It  was 
entertained  by  (iruithuisen  and  others.  Hut  if  water  at  one  time 
existed  on  the  suH'acc  of  the  moon,  whither  has  it  disappeared  ?  If  we 
aaninie,  in  acconlance  with  the  nebular  hy|)othcsis,  that  the  portions  of 
matter  com}K>sing  respectively  the  earth  and  the  moon  ()nc»  possessed 
an  equally  elevated  tem)K*rature,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  the 
moon,  owing  to  the  comiuirativc  smallness  of  its  mass,  would  cool  much 
more  nipidly  than  the  earth ;  for  whilst  the  volume  of  the  moon  is 
(Hily  alx)ut  i'.jth,  its  surface  is  nearly  ^th,  that  of  the  earth. 

Tliis  ci>oling  of  the  mass  of  the  moon  must,  according  to  all 
analog}',  have  been  attended  with  contraction,  which  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  as  occurring  without  the  develo]unent  of  a  Cjivernous 
structure  in  the  interior.  Aluch  of  this  c^ivernous  structure  would 
doubtlc^ss  communicate  by  means  of  fissures  with  the  surface,  and  thus 
there  would  Ik%  pn)vided  an  internal  receptacle  for  the  ocean,  from  the 
depths  of  which  even  the  burning  sun  of  the  long  lunar  day  would  be 
totally  unable  to  dislodge  more  tlian  traces  of  aqueous  vapour.  A  globe 
of  wax  was  exhibittnl  which  had  been  cast  under  water  ;  it  was  highly 
eellular,  and  the  water  had  been  forc<'<l  into  the  hollow  spaces,  com- 
pletely filling  them.  Assuming  the  solid  mass  of  the  moon  to  contract 
OD  cooling  at  the  same  rate  as  granite,  its  refrigeration  through  only 
180°  F.  would  create  cellular  s])aee  e<pial  to  nearly  14^  millions  of 
cubic  miles,  which  would  be  more  than  suflicient  to  engulf  tiic  whole 
of  the  lunar  ocean,  supposing  it  to  bear  the  same  ))ro|K>rtion  to  the 
mass  of  the  moon  as  our  own  o<*eaii  bears  to  that  of  the  earth. 

If  such  be  the  present  condition  of  the  moon,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  a  liquid  ocean  can  only  exist  upon  the  surface  of  a 
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planet,  so  long  as  the  latter  retains  a  high  internal  temperature.  Tke 
moon  tlien  becomes  to  us  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  ultimate  &tt 
which  awiiits  our  earth,  when,  deprived  of  an  external  ocean  and  of 
all  but  a  monthly  rotation  upon  its  axis,*  it  shall  revolve  round  ite 
sun  an  arid  and  lifeless  wilderness,  —  alternately  scorched  bj  thi 
protracted  glare  of  a  cloudless  sun,  and  chilled  by  the  iDtenw  eold  of 
an  arctic  night. 

IE.F.] 
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William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-Preiid«i, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Slingsby  Bethell. 

Robert  CJeorge  Clarke,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Otho  Fitz-Gerald. 

Jackson  Hunt,  Esq. 

William  Senhouse  Kirkes,  M.D.  F.R.C.P. 

George  Cargill  Leighton,  Esq. 

John  Peter,  Esq. 

David  S.  Price,  Esq   Ph.D.  F.C.S. 

William  F.  Scholfield,  Esq. 

William  liarrington  Tristram,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Ed  ward  Henry  Moscrop,  Esq. 
William  Stones,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  M (ambers  were  returned  to  His  RoTU 
Highness  The  Prince  of  Wales,  for  his  present  of  Dr.  S.  Birtb'i 
"  Description  of  the  Papyrus  of  Nas-Khem,  Priest  of  Amen-r^<l»' 

*  MaviT  lias  ivccntly  provoil  that  the  action  of  the  tides  tendi  to  irrol  Al 
motion  o/  the  earth  tii>on  its  axis.  And  although  it  hai  been  proved  thai  BMCikt 
time  of  HipiKin'hutf  the  length  of  the  terrestrial  day  has  not  incivifed  bj  ^^^ 
part  of  a  seifind,  >et  this  tact  obviouslv  leaves  untouched  the  concloiioB  lo  vwl 
Mayer's  n>asoning  leads. 
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«d  in  an  Excavation  made  in  a  Tomb  near  Thebes,  by  direc- 
>f  ILR.H.  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  printed  for  Private  Circula- 

•  8vo.     1863. 

"he  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  also  given  to  Sir  IIenrt 
LAND,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S.  for  his  present  of  an  Aneroid  Barometer, 
oyed  by  Capt.  Owen  Stanley  in  his  Surveying  Voyage  on  the 
a  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  on  board  the  Rattlesnake. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  Additions  to  ''  the  Donation 
1  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  (seepage  161). 

Mrs.  Barlow £5 

Miss  E.  M.  Stocks 5 

Tliomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq 21 

Heory  Bence  Jones,  M.D.  Hon.  Sec.  R.L     .     •  20 

Professor  WheatsUme 50 

Harry  Mackenzie,  Esq 20 

Robert  P.  Koupell,  Esq 20 

J.  Carrick  Moore,  Esq 10  (Annoal) 

[d  conformity  with  the  notice  given  at  the  Meeting,  on  Deceni' 
r,  1863,  it  was  unanimously 

tEBOL\'£D,  That   the   following   Alterations,  or  Suspensions,   be 

*  in  the  Bye-I^ws  of  the  Royal  Institution  : — 

.  That  the  Bve-Law,  Chap.  XI.  Art.  2,  be  suspended  for  the 
i  1854,  I860,  and  1866. 

[Art.  2. — The  Composition  of  Members  (except  the  snm  of  Ten  Gnineu 
oot  of  every  Composition  paid  by  any  Member  not  having  been  prerioosly 
a  Life  SubscritH^r,  to  be  carriel  over  to  the  accoont  of  the  Laboratory 
Fund)  shall,  up<m  payment  thereof,  be  invested  by  the  Committee  of 
Managers  in  the  public  Funds,  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation,  in  order  to 
form  a  permanent  Fund,  the  annual  dividends  of  which  are  to  be  considered 
ts  part  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Institution.] 

f.  That  the  Bve-Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  4,  be  suspended  for  the 
11864,  I860,  and  1866. 

[Art.  2. — The  sum  of  Ten  Guineas  out  of  the  Composition  of  every  Mem- 
ber not  having  been  previously  a  Life  Subscriber  who  shall  compound  for 
his  Annual  Payments,  pursuant  to  Articles  6  and  9  of  Chapter  If.,  shall  be 
invested  in  the  Funds,  and  carried  to  a  separate  account,  to  be  entitled  th«!r 
Laboratory  Fund,  the  dividends  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  towards  the 
support  of  the  Laboratory.] 

).  That  so  much  of  the  Bye- Law,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  6,  b%  proridei 
the  Expenses  of  the  Laboratory'  be  not  permitted  to  exof^  tlie 
of  400/.  per  annum,  be  susi>cnded  for  the  years  1864,  186-^,  and 
5. 

FAbt.  6. — The  Dividends  and  Interest  arising  from  the  l^borat//ry  FnrA, 
and  the  sum  of  One  Guinea  per  annum  out  of  the  Ancnal  (^jbihhn^yjb  t/f 
every  Member  elected  after  the  fourth  dAv  of  August,  \iizZ,  usA  of  a7{ 
Members  elected  previously  to  that  time  who  shall  cr«sent  Vt  >0t  «;karg«^ 
with  the  Annual  payment  of  One  Guinea  in  addition  u>  his  yt*i¥^A  Ai<muI 
myment,  for  the  support  of  the  laboratory,  and  all  ^fSjAi'jUk  1//  Umt 
Laboratory,  not  amounting  to  the  sum  of  Ten  Guineas,  shall  >>e  applM  in 
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the  maintcnanci*  of  the  Laboratory,  and  in  paying  the  Serrauti  aad  Kum- 
ants  em  ploy  (hI  thiTein.  and  in  providing  all  the  materials  usicd  in  ami  al40l 
the  Kainr,  including  (!(>uls  and  Oil.  Provided  ali»ays  iliat  the  npunii^af 
the  Laboratory  be  not  permitted  to  exceed  the  sum  of  4(m»/.  pvr  auiiDin.] 

4.  That  the  ISve-I^w,  Chap.  XXI.  Art.  7,  be  suspetideti  for  ibc 
years  1864,  1865,  and  186(). 

[Art.  7.— In  case  the  Income  appropriated  to  the  mipport  of  the  Ijibrm- 
tory  bhall  in  any  year  exceed  the  sum  of  40i>/.,  the  surplus  shall  be  aPf'iicd 
to  the  ^encnil  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  the  Nime  manrnfr  as  the  Hrtfi. 
Keveiiu<.>s,  and  Annual  Income  are  to  be  laid  out  and  eiDployeti  pur»aiBtts 
Art.  3,  of  Chapter  \I.;  providi^d  that  nothing  herein  contained  khall  prv- 
vent  the  (Committee  of  Mannpers,  in  case  the  Kents,  Keveniu*)^.  and  Anaul 
Income  of  the  Iiu^titution  sliull  in  any  year  be  sufficii-ni  to  meet  the  ch>r]pes 
and  expenses  payable  out  of  the  same,  from  employing  the  Hirpiii*  uf  ibt 
Income  appropriated  to  the  sup|H)rt  of  the  lAlM>nitory,  or  such  pan  of  itM 
they  may  deem  expedient  in  and  towards  the  uiaintenauce  of  the  Lahoraiorv.] 

Tlie  pRESKXTs  ^ecoiv<^d  since  tlie  last  Meetinjr  were  lai«l  on  the  table 
and  tlie  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz.  : — 

From 
Asiatic  S'iciftij,  /i'»//a/— Jounial.  Vol.  XX.  Parts  3  &  4.     Rvo.     ISfl-l. 
Anplnndy  A.  Esq,  [the   i-lf///a'r; —Address  to  the  Manchester  Statistical  Socidj. 

(KfMh    8vo.     i.>r,3. 
Axtronomicdl  Sffcirti/,  Ito^af — Monthly  Notices,  18(13-4.     Nos.  1,2. 
Bantrian  Acatlem'if^  /^'//r//— Siizung'sberichte,  I8rf3.     Hand  I.   Ueft  4.     Band  IL 

Heft  1.     8vo.*    18»;3. 
liritiAh  Ardntcvts,  Rm/ul  Iiiiftittile  of    Proceedings,  18r,2-3;  and  Jnn.  1M>4.    4ta. 
Uritish  Mrttorohyiraf  SfnHtf-^PnKi'i'iWu'^fi,  Vol.  I.  No.  «.».     6vt».     lt»**.3. 
Chambers,  Geonje  F.  /•>/.  Sl.li.I.  'the  .  I  «/W;— Sussex  Tracts.     IGla     1W3. 

A  PariKhial  Lecture  on  Astronomy.     (K  OO)     Ifito.     18r.3. 
Chrmirat  Stfiet If— Jowrmi],  IS  3.  Nos.  1-J.  1.3.      1804.  No.  1.     8vo. 
Churchill,   Messrs,  \^thc  Puhl ishern,— The  Quarterly  Jouroal  of  Science,  Na  I. 

8vo.     1804. 
7;<///"r.'.— Artizan  for  Nov.  l'ir)3-.I:in.  18»*>4.     4to. 

AtlK-miMim  for  Nov.  lSiiw~Jan.  18tl4.     4to. 

Chemical  News  for  Nov.  lHf;3-.lan.  1804.     4to. 

Knjrineer  for  Nov.  is«;3-.lan.  18t;4.     fol.  * 

Ilorolofrical  Journal.  No.  O.'S.     8vo.     1803. 

Journal  of  ( ia."*- Lighting  for  Nov.  1803-Jan.  1804.     4to. 

Mrchaiiics'  Magazine  for  Nov.  1803 — Jan.  18ri4.     8vo. 

Me<lical  (Vircular  for  Nov.  1803-Jan.  1804.     8^0. 

Practical  Mechanics*  Journal  for  Nov.  lS03-Jan.  1804.     4to, 

Technoliigist  for  Nov    lSo:j-Jan.  1804.     Nvo. 
Faratlnt/,   Prnf'e.\S'tr^   D.i^.L.  F,H.S. — .\bhandlungen  der  Akademie  der  WiMrft- 
schaften  zu  IJerlin,  Ht.J.     4to.     1803. 
Franklin  Institute  of  Pennnt/lrania — Journal.  Nos.  44.%  4.'>0.     8vo.     1803. 
Groijraphicnl  Sificttf,  //oya/— Journal,  Vt»l.  XXXII.     8vo.     1S03. 
(in'lfujival  Iti^titittel  Vintnn  -  JahrWuch,  1803.     No.  3.     8vo. 
(ilatistyne.   Dr.  ,/.   //.    F./i\S.  .V.A*./.  — Keport  of  the  Hriiish  Asfrooiati.m  (' ■■ 

niittee  on  the  Application  of  Gun  Cotton  to  Warlike   Purpose*.    vKeport  Bni. 

.Assoc,  isi;:^)     h\o. 
(rUwt*"^  l*hilns*,j,hicul  »S'<'iV/y— Pn>ccedngt»,  Vol.  V.  N<*f.  2.  3.    i«To.    IShJ-J. 
Ilenriijut*.  Aljntl  f/.  A'vy.  Sl.U.I.  ithe  Authnr     -  On  f'onie  Lepal  and   KcuLi'Oi*' 

Qaestion.s  rehitiug  to  Lund  Cre<lit  and  Mortgage  Companies.     ^K  %^     ^^^ 

1S03. 
liorticuliural  Society,  Uoyal—VrocQ^xuf^  "So.  \.     8vo.     1864. 
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fVPM,  W.  Siamiey,  G7.  M.A.  (the  /4«/Aor)— Pure  I^pic.     16to.     1863. 
^itd$  Liieraryattd  PhUoaophical  5uci>/y— Annual  Report  for  1862-3.     8vo. 
U.  Hennewy :— Etfuy  on  the  Relations  uf  Science  to  Modem  Civilization.   (L  14) 

8vo.     1862. 
itekanioil  Emgineen*  iHatitution,  A?»mi'iij/Aain— Proceedings,  May,  1863.     8to. 
IMrjr,  Sir  OMMratd,  Bart,  D,C.L,  {.the  Author)— The  Natural  History  of  Tutbury. 

8vo.     1863. 
kVtrliMi,  Mettrg. — London  Journal  (New  Series)  for  Nov.  18C3-Jan.  1864.    Sva 
'«<<nna«ff,  A.  Eta.  {the  Editor) — Mittheihingen  aus  dem    Gesainmtgebiete  der 

Geograpliie.     No.  1 1 ;  and  Erg^iuzungsbeft.     4to.     1863. 
*hoio«iraphic  Society- JoamviU^w,  \4i\  \ 41,     8vo.     1863-4. 
^mmmer,  .11.  Friedrich  Von,  Hon.  M.Jt.l.  (the  ^w/Aor)— Ilandbuch  zur  Gescbichte 

der  Litteratur.    2  toU.     12nio.     Leipzig,  1864. 
laherfg^  Geortfe  E.   Esq.  (the  Author) — Remarks  on   the   Present  Condition  of 

Geological  Science.     (K90)    8vo.     1863. 
Umat  Society  if  EdiRburtfh—TTtkusaiCtioDS,  Vol.  XXIIL  Part  2.    4to.     1863. 

Proceedings,  Nos.  59-61.     8vo.     1862-3. 
fofat  Society  of  Literaiure—TraDi^actions,  Vol,  VII.  Part  3.     8vo.     1863. 
toyal  S-ciety  ^  London — Proceedings,  No.  .')8.     1863. 
k.  P^enbourg  Acad^mie  imp^ate  des  6'ci«<ceii— Mcinoires,  7"**  Serie.    Tome  IV. 

Nuc  10,11.     4to.     186S. 
Bolletins.  Tome  IV.    Nos.  7,  8,  9.    Tome  V.  Nos.  1,  2.    4to.     1862. 
ii/ii«cifi,  Prt^ieuors  (the  Editort)— American  Journal  of  Science,  No.  108.    Svo. 

1863. 
^iaiintical  SociXy— Joamal,  Vol.  XXVI.  Part  4.     8vo.     1863. 

Index  to  Vol.  XVI-XXV.     8vo.     1863. 
^mylor.  Rev,  William,  FM,S,  M,R,I.^B.  Kennet  :  Lives  of  Grecian  Poets.  8vo. 

1697. 
R.  Cary:  PaUcologia  Chronica:  a  Chronological  Account  of  Ancient  Time. 

fol.     1677. 
Jpmil  Royal  Society  ff  Sci«icei— Nova  Acta.    Series  3.     Vol.  IV.    Fasc.  2.    4to. 
1863. 
Upsala  ITniTersitets  Ars»knft.     1862.    8vo. 
Valtich.  G,  C  MJ>.  F.L.S,  (the  Author)— The  North  Atlantic  Sea-bed:  com- 
prising a  Diary  of  the  Voyage  on  board  H.M.S.  Bulldog,  in   1860.     Part  1. 

4to.     1862. 
Vay,  Albert,  /■:*/.  F.5.i4.— A.  H.  Rhind:  Thebes,  its  Tombs  and  their  Tenants. 

8vo.     18(i2. 
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Sib  RoDkBiCK  I.  Muuciiison,  K.C.13.  D.C.L.  F.U.S.  Vice-rresideoU 

ill  the  Chair. 

•).  A.  Fkol'de,  Fjsq. 

On  the  Science  of  History. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  liave  undertaken  to  s)>euk  to  you  thb 
evening  on  what  is  calleil  the  SciiMice  of  History.  I  fcsir  ilia  a  dry 
subject ;  and  there  seems,  indeed,  something  incongruouM  in  the  very 
connection  of  such  words  as  Science  and  Ilistorj'.  It  ii9  as  if  we  were 
to  talk  of  the  coh>nr  (»f  sound,  or  the  longitude  of  the  nile-of-tbree. 
Where  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  out  the  truth  on  thf?  commoni^t  dis- 
puted fact  in  matters  passing  under  our  very  eyes,  how  can  we  talk  of 
a  science  in  things  long  (last,  which'  come  to  us  only  thnnigh  boob? 
It  often  seems  to  me  as  if  History  was  like  a  child's  box  of  lett^n^ 
with  which  we  can  sjhiII  any  word  we  plejiso.  We  ha\  e  only  to  pick 
(mt  such  letters  as  we  want,  arrange  tliem  as  we  like,  and  say  nothing 
about  those  which  do  not  suit  onr  |)ur])ose. 

I  will  try  to  make  the  thing  intelligible,  and  I  will  try  not  to 
weary  you  ;  but  T  am  <loubtful  of  my  success  either  way.  First,  how- 
ever, 1  wish  to  say  a  wonl  or  two  about  the  eminent  jierson  who* 
name  is  connected  with  this  way  of  looking  at  History,  and  whose  ppp- 
niature  death  struck  us  all  with  such  a  sudden  sorrow.  Many  of  you, 
])erhaps,  recollect  Mr.  Buckle  as  he  stood  not  so  long  ago  in  this 
place ;  for  he  spoke  m<»re  than  an  hour  without  a  note— never  rejieti- 
ing  himself,  never  wastiuii;  words;  laying  out  hi<  matter  as  easily  and  n 
pleasantly  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  us  at  his  own  H reside.  We 
migiit  think  what  we  pleased  of  Mr.  Iluekle's  views,  but  it  was  plaia 
enough  that  he  was  a  man  of  uneonnnon  ]H)wer;  and  he  had  ipialiiict 
also — qualifies  to  which  he.  perha|»s,  himself  attached  little  value:  u 
rare  as  they  were  admiiable. 

y\u<i  of  us,  when  we  have  hit  on  something  which  we  are  j»len«rd 
to  think  im]K>rtant  and  original,  feel  as  if  we  should  burst  with  it. 
We  come  out  into  the  book -market  with  tmr  wares  in  hand,  and  ts^ 
for  thanks  and  recogniti<m.  Mr.  Huckle.  at  an  early  age,  conceiitd 
the  thought  which  made  him  famous,  but  he  took  the  measure  of  hit 
abilitits.  lie  knew  that  whenever  he  |>leased  he  could  command  fier- 
sonal  distinctinn,  but  he  cared  more  for  his  snbjtet  than  for  hiiu5rir. 
He  was  contented  to  work  with  patient  reticence,  unknown  and  unheard 
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or  twenty  years ;  and  then,  at  middle  life,  he  produced  a  work 
:h  called  the  attention  of  Europe.  Nay,  of  all  places  in  the  world, 
uttered  the  dovecotes  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Joetlie  says  somewhere,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  has  done  anything 
irkable,  there  se^ms  to  be  a  general  conspiracy  to  prevent  him 
I  doing  it  again,  lie  is  feasted,  feted,  caressed ;  his  time  is  stolen 
I  him  by  breakfasts,  dinners,  societies,  idle  businesses  of  a  thousand 
s.  Mr.  Buckle  had  his  share  of  all  this  ;  but  there  are  also  more 
^rous  enemies  tiiat  wait  upon  success  like  his.     lie  had  scarcely 

for  himself  the  place  which  he  deserved,  than  his  health  was  found 
tered  by  his  labours.     He  had  but  time  to  show  us  how  large  a 

he  was — time  just  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  his  philosophy,  and  he. 
ed  away  as  suddenly  as  he  appeared.  He  went  abroad  to  recover 
igth  for  his  work,  but  his  work  was  done  with  and  over.  He  died 
fever  at  Damascus,  vexed  only  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it 
Hiipleted.  Almost  his  last  conscious  words  were,  '*  My  book,  my 
I !  1  shall  never  finish  my  book  I  "  He  went  away  as  he  had  lived, 
y  careless  of  himself,  and  thinking  only  of  the  thing  which  he  had 
srtaken  to  do. 

But  his  labour  had  not  been  thrown  away.  Disagree  with  him  as 
night,  the  effcKSt  which  he  had  already  produced  was  unmistakable, 
it  is  not  likely  to  (mss  away.  What  he  said  was  not  essentially 
.  Some  such  interpretation  of  human  things  is  as  early  as  the ' 
nning  of  thought.  But  Mr.  Bucicle,  on  the  one  hand,  had  the  art 
sh  belongs  to  men  of  genius  ;  he  could  present  his  opinions  with 
iliar  distinctness ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  the 
[e  of  thought  at  present  current  among  us  for  whicli  those  opinions 
9  oil  unusual  fascination.  They  do  not  please  us,  but  they  excite 
irritate  us.  We  are  angry  with  them  ;  and  we  betray,  in  being  so, 
ineasy  misgiving  tliat  there  may  be  more  truth  in  those  opinions 
I  we  like  to  allow. 

Ir.  Buckle's  general  theory  was  something  of  this  kind :  When 
tan  creatures  began  first  to  look  about  them  in  the  world  they 
d  in,  there  seemed  to  be  no  order  in  anything.  Days  and  nights 
e  not  the  same  length.  The  air  was  sometimes  hot  and  sometimes 
L  Some  of  the  stars  rose  and  set  like  the  sun  ;  some  were  almost 
lonless  in  the  sky ;  some  described  circles  round  a  central  star 
re  the  north  horizon.  The  planets  went  on  principles  of  their 
I  ;  and  in  tiie  elements  there  seemed  nothing  but  caprice.     Sun 

moon  would  at  times  go  out  in  eclipse.  Sometimes  the  earth 
f  would  shake  under  their  feet ;  and  tliey  could  only  suppose  that 
h  and  air  and  sky  and  water  were  inhabited  and  managed  by 
itures  as  wayward  as  themselves. 

1  inie  went  on,  and  the  disorder  began  to  arrange  itself.  Certain 
leiiccs  seemed  beneficent  to  men,  others  malignant  and  destructive, 

the  world  was  supposed  to  be  animated  by  good  spirits  and  evil 
its,  who  were  continually  fighting  against  each  other ;  in  outward 
ire  and  in  human  creature:*  themselves.     Finally,  as  men  observed 
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more  and  imagined  less,  these  inteqiretations  gave  way  also,  rhenomm 
tlie  most  o])posite  in  efTect  were  seen  to  he  the  result  of  the  same  natunl 
law.  The  fire  did  not  burn  tlie  iiouso  down  if  the  owners  of  it  were 
careful,  but  remained  on  the  earth  and  boiled  the  pot ;  nor  did  it  tttem 
more  inclined  to  burn  a  bad  man's  house  down  than  a  good  niairs|iro- 
vided  the  badness  did  not  take  the  form  of  negligence.  '1  he  iihenomcn 
of  nature  were  found  for  the  most  part  to  prooee<i  in  an  orderly,  regular 
way,  and  their  variations  to  be  such  as  could  be  countetl  u|)on.  f  ma 
observing  the  order  of  things,  the  step  was  easy  to  cause  and  efl«cL 
An  ecli|>se,  instead  of  being  a  sign  of  the  anger  of  lleavfu,  wa!«  ftHJod 
the  necessiiry  and  innocent  result  of  the  relative  |H>sitiun  of  sun,  nsiaii, 
and  earth.  The  conu^ts  became  IxKlies  in  s|)ace.  unrelated  to  the  Ijeingf 
who  had  imagined  that  all  creation  was  watching  them  and  their  doiiigik 
liy  degrees  caprice,  volition,  all  symptoms  of  arbitrar}*  action,  djaap 
peared  out  of  the  universe  ;  and  ainuist  every  |>lienomenon  in  earth  or 
heaven  was  found  attributable  to  some  law,  either  understiiod  or  {)e^ 
ceived  to  exist.  Thus  nature  was  reclaimed  from  the  imagination.  Tbr 
first  fantastic  conc(>ption  of  tilings  gave  way  before  tlie  moral ;  tbe 
moral  in  turn  gave  way  In^fore  the  natunil ;  and  at  last  there  was  kA 
but  one  small  tnict  of  Jungle  where  the  theor\'  of  law  hail  failed  to 
penetrate,  the  doings  and  diameters  of  human  creatures  themselves. 

There,  and  only  there,  amidst  the  conflicts  of  reason  and  eriKitioo, 
conscience  and  desire,  spirittial  forces  were  still  eonceivt'd  to  exic 
Causes  and  effect  were  not  traceable  when  tlu^re  was  a  free  volition  10 
disturb  the  connection.  In  all  other  things,  from  a  given  set  of  roi* 
ditions,  the  coiise(iueiices  necess;irily  followed.  With  man,  tlie  word 
law  changcnl  its  meaning;  and  instead  of  a  fixed  onier.  which  lie 
could  not  <!lioose  bnt  follow,  il  became  a  moral  precept  which  he  miglK 
disobey  if  he  dared. 

This  it  was  which  Mr.  Ihickle  disbelievcMl.  The  economy  which 
])revailed  throughout  nature,  he  thought  it  vtTy  unlikely  should  adoil 
of  this  exception.  He  considered  that  human  beings  acted  necesBanlf 
from  the  impuls<>  of  outward  circunistancc^s  upon  their  mental  and  bodilj 
condition  at  any  given  moment.  Every  man.  he  saiid,  acted  frtHB  i 
motive  ;  and  his  conduct  was  determinLHl  by  the  motive  which  affectfld 
him  most  powerfully.  Every  man  naturally  di?sires  what  he  supp<aa 
to  be  goo<l  for  him  ;  but  to  do  well,  he  must  know  well.  He  will  Art 
pois<m,  so  long  as  he  dtK's  not  know  that  it  is  ]K)ison.  Let  himM 
that  it  will  kill  him,  and  he  will  not  ttmeh  it.  It  was  no  questioi 
of  moral  right  and  wrong.  <  )nce  let  him  l>e  thoroughly  made  to  M 
that  the  thing  is  destructive,  and  he  will  leave  it  alone  by  the  liv 
of  his  nature.  His  virtues  are  the  result  of  knowledge:  his  Crnlu 
the  necessiiry  consequence  of  the  want  of  it.  A  boy  desires  lodnw. 
He  knows  nothing  about  it  ;  lie  draws  men  like  trees  or  houses,  with 
their  centre  of  gravity  in  the  air.  He  makes  mistakes  becausp  be 
knows  no  better.  W'v  do  not  blame  him.  Till  he  is  better  Unghl 
he  ciuinot  help  it.  lint  iiis  in<truotion  begins.  He  arrives  at  siraij^hi 
lines;  then  at  solids;  then  at  curves.      He  learns  perspective,  iisl 
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;ht  and  shade.  lie  obsenes  more  accurately  the  forms  which  he 
■hes  to  represent.  He  perceives  effects,  and  he  perceives  the  means 
which  they  are  produced.  He  has  learned  what  to  do :  and,  in 
n,  he  has  learned  how  to  do  it.  His  after-progress  will  depend  on 
e  ainouiit  of  force  which  his  nature  possesses;  but  all  this  is  as 
liiTHl  as  the  growth  of  an  acorn.  You  do  not  preach  to  the  acorn 
at  it  is  its  duty  to  become  a  large  tree ;  you  do  not  preach  to  the 
t-pupil  that  it  is  his  duty  to  become  a  Holbein.  You  plant  your 
om  in  favourable  soil,  where  it  can  have  light  and  air,  and  be  shel- 
red  from  the  wind ;  you  remove  the  suix*rtluous  branches,  you  train 
m  ftrength  into  the  leading  shoots.  Tiie  acorn  will  then  become  as 
le  a  tree  as  it  has  vital  force  to  become.  The  ditference  between 
len  and  other  things  is  only  in  the  largeness  and  vanity  of  man*s 
ipacities  :  and  in  this  special  capacity,  tiiat  he  alone  has  the  power  of 
bierving  the  circumstances  favourable  to  his  own  growth,  and  can  apply 
bcm  for  himself.  Yet,  again,  with  tiiis  condition. — that  lie  is  not,  as 
•  commonly  sup])osed,  free  to  choose  whether  he  will  make  use  of  these 
i||»1iaDces  or  not.  When  he  knows  what  is  good  for  him,  he  rnV/ 
AiNMe  it :  and  he  will  judge  what  is  good  for  him  by  the  circum- 
i  which  have  made  him  what  he  is. 


And  what  he  would  do,  he  always  had  done.  His  histor}'  had  been 
I  btiurul  gniwth  as  much  as  the  growth  of  the  aconi.  His  impmve- 
mt  had  followed  the  progress  of  his  knowledge ;  and.  by  a  com|>arison 
sf  hit  outward  circumstances  with  the  condition  of  his  mind,  his  whole 
pocevdings  on  this  ])lanet,  his  creeds  and  constitutions,  his  g(K>d  deeds 
ttd  his  bad,  his  arts  and  his  sciences,  his  empires  and  his  revo- 
niioiui,  would  he  found  all  to  arrange  themselves  into  clear  relations 
•f  cause  and  effi*ct. 

If.  when  Mr.  Buckle  pressed  his  conclusions,  we  objected  the 
difficulty  of  finding  what  the  truth  about  |)ast  times  really  was,  he 
•^Id  admit  it  candidly  as  far  as  concerned  individuals  ;  but  there  was 
^  the  same  diHiculty,  he  said,  with  masses  of  men.  We  might  dis- 
P*e  ab<mt  the  characters  of  .Julius  or  Tiberius  Caesar,  but  we  could 
'^W  well  enougii  the  Komansof  the  Kmpire.  We  had  their  liteniture 
'  Wll  us  how  they  thought;  we  had  tlieir  laws  to  tell  us  how  they 
•^enii'd  ;  we  had' the  broiid  face  of  the  world,  the  huge  mountainous 
**Une  of  their  general  doings  ujKm  it,  to  tell  us  how  they  acted. 
^  believed  it  was  all  reducible  to  laws,  and  could  be  made  as 
^lligible  as  the  growth  of  the  chalk  cliiis  or  tlie  coal  measures. 

And  thus  consistently  Mr.  lUickle  cariKl  little  for  individuals.  He 
4  not  believe  (as  stmie  one  lias  said)  that  tiie  history  of  mankind  is 
'*  bistor}'  of  its  great  men.  CJreat  men  with  him  were  but  larger 
^«>iiw,  obeying  the  same  impulses  with  the  rest,  only  perhaps  a  trifle 
'^re  emitic.  With  them  or  without  tiiem,  the  course  of  things  would 
%ve  been  much  the  sjime. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  his  view,  he  would  ])oint  to  tiie 
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new  science  of  Politiail  Economy.  Here  already  waa  a  large  area  of 
lunnun  uctivity  in  which  natural  laws  were  found  to  act  unerringlj. 
Men  liad  gone  on  for  centuries  trying  to  regulate  trade  on  mural 
])rinci}]1es.  They  would  fix  wages  according  to  some  iuiaginar}  rule 
of  fairness;  they  would  fix  prices  by  what  they  cunVidered  thingi 
ought  to  cost ;  they  encouraged  one  trade,  or  discouraged  another,  fur 
moral  reasons.  Tliey  might  as  well  have  trie<i  to  work  a  steam-eiigiw 
on  moral  principles.  The  great  statesmen  whose  names  were  connt^ied 
with  these  enterprises  miglit  have  as  well  logislateil  that  wafer  iih4iuM 
run  up-hill.  There  were  natural  laws,  hxed  in  the  conditioiit  nf 
things  ;  and  to  contend  against  them  was  the  old  battle  of  the  litiu 
against  the  gods.  I 

As  it  was  with  political  economy,  so  it  was  with  all  other  fon:ii(<r    I 
human  activity  ;  and  as  the  true  laws  of  political  economy  explained 
the  troubles  which  )>eople  fell  into  in  old  times,  because   they  vcR 
ignorant  of  them,  so  the  true  laws  of  human  nature,  us  s<n>ii  is  vt 
knew  them,  would  explain  the  mistakes  in  more  serious  malter»,  ud 
enable  us  to  manage  better  for  the  future.     Geognipliic:i]  |io»iUfli, 
climate,  air,  soil,  and  the  like,  had  their  several    intluences.     Tk 
northern  nations  are  hardy  and  industrious,  because  they  iiiust  tiU  tif 
earth  if  they  would  eat  the  fruits  of  it,  and  l>ecause  the  lenipenien 
is  too  low  to  make  an  idle  life  enjoyable.     In  the  south,  the  toil  ii 
more  productive,  while  U^ss  frxnl  is  wanted  and  fewer  ciotbet;  ul 
in  the  exquisite  air,  exertion    is   not  needed   to   make   the  iienie  d 
existence  delightful.     Therefore,  in  the  south,  we  find  men  lazy  ul 
indolent. 

True,  there  are  ditliculties  in  these  views  :  the  home  of  the  lan^ 
Italian  was  the  home  also  of  the  sternest  race  of  whom  the  itarraf 
mankind  retains  a  re<*ord.  And  again,  when  we  are  told  thtt'tk 
S])aniard.s  were  superstitious,  because  Spain  was  a  country  of  eiit^ 
quakes,  we  remember  >la|ian,  tlie  spot  in  all  the  world  where  rtil^ 
quakes  are  most  freipient,  and  when?  at  the  same  tiuie  there  if  thf 
most  serene  dislu'licf  in  any  su])ernatural  agency  whatso(*ver. 

Moreover,  if  men  gr<»w  into  what  they  are  by  natural  laws,  tfcff 
cannot  help  being  what  tln^y  are  ;  and  if  they  ciuinot  help  being  vkit 
they  are,  a  good  deal  will  liave  to  be  altered  in  our  general  virvof 
things. 

That,  however,  in  these  tluxiries  there  is  a  grin&t  deal  of  truth  ii 
quite  certain ;  were  there  but  a  ho]>e  that  those  who  maintain  x\m 
would  be  contented  with  that  admission.  A  man  born  in  a  Mahomfitf 
country*  grows  up  a  Mahometan  ;  in  a  Catholic  country,  a  Cxtholic: 
in  a  Proto.Ntant  country,  a  Protestant.  His  opinions  are  like  bi 
lan^iiagr  ;  ho  learns  to  think  as  he  learns  to  S|ieak  ;  and  it  is  mhtoi 
to  supi)o>e  him  res]Mnisil)l<>  for  iH'ing  what  nature  makes  him.  Wc 
tnkt*  pains  to  (><lncat('  childnMi.  There  is  a  gtN.>d  ednciition  aimI  > 
bad  education ;  there  an*  rules  well  ascertained  by  which  rharafiw 
are  inHuenced.  and.  clearly  enough,  it  is  no  mere  matter  foribo^'i 
free  will  whether  he  turn^  out  well  or  ill.     AVe  trv  to  train  him  ioto 
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d  habits  ;  we  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  of  temptations  ;  we  see  that 
is  well  taught ;  we  mix  kindness  and  strictness ;  we  surround  him 
h  every  good  intluence  we  can  command.  These  are  what  are 
Bed  the  advantages  of  a  good  cduoition  ;  and  if  we  fail  to  provide 
se  under  our  care  with  it,  and  if  they  go  wrong,  the  responsibility 
feel  is  as  nuich  ours  as  theirs.  This  is  at  once  an  admission  of  the 
rer  over  us  of  outward  circumstances. 

In  the  same  way,  we  allow  for  the  strength  of  temptations,  and 
Blike. 

In  geiieraK  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  men  do  nocessiirily  absorb, 
I  of  the  intluence  in  which  they  grow  up,  what  gives  a  complexion 
I  tb«r  whole  after-character. 

When  historians  have  to  relate  great  social  or  speculative  changes. 
It  overthrow  of  a  monarchy  or  the  (establishment  of  a  cretnl,  they 
•  but  hair  their  duty  if  they  merely  relate  the  events.  In  an  account, 
V  instance,  of  the  ris<?  of  Mahometanism,  it  is  not  enough  to  describe 
ha  character  of  the  Prophet,  the  ends  wliich  he  set  l)efore  him,  the 
■HDS  which  he  made  use  of,  and  the  effc>ct  which  he  produced  ;  the 
ibtorisn  must  show  what  there  was  in  the  condition  of  the  Kastern  races 
■Uch  enabled  Mahomet  to  act  upon  them  so  powerfully;  their  exist- 
kf  beliefs,  their  existing  moral  and  politic^il  condition. 

In  our  estimate  of  the  past,  and  in  our  c^ilculations  of  the  future — 
h  the  judgments  which  we  pass  upon  one  another,  measuring  respon- 
Aility,  not  by  the  thing  done,  but  by  the  opportunities  which  people 
kve  had  of  knowing  better  or  worse — in  the  efforts  which  we  make  to 
hip  our  children  from  bad  associations  or  friends — we  admit  that 
Mrnal  circumstances  have  a  powerful  effect  in  makiug  men  what 

fiut  are  circumstances  everything?  That  is  the  whole  question. 
Aieieoce  of  history,  if  it  is  more  than  a  misleading  name,  implies  that 
As  relation  between  cause  and  effect  holds  in  human  things  as  in  all 
iikn,  that  the  origin  of  human  actions  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in 
KfMcrious  properties  of  the  mind,  but  in  influences  which  are  palpable 
•^  ponderable. 

When  natural  causes  are  liable  to  be  set  aside  and  neutralized  by 
Vbitu  called  volition,  the  word  Science  is  out  of  place.  If  it  is  free 
teaman  to  clunise  what  he  will  do  or  not  do,  there  is  no  science  of 
ifa*  If  tiiere  is  a  science  of  him,  there  is  no  free  choice,  and  the 
V^  or  blame  with  which  we  regard  one  another  is  impertinent  and 
Mof  phice. 

I  am  trespassing  upon  these  ethiail  grounds,  because  unless  I  do, 
Subject  cannot  be  made  intelligible.  Mankind  is  but  an  aggregate 
*findiriduals — History  is  but  the  record  of  individual  action,  and  what 
*tnie  of  the  (tart,  is  true  of  the  whole. 

We  feel  keenly  about  such  things,  and  when  the  logic  becomes 
P^exing,  we  are  apt  to  grow  rhetorical  a1)out  them.  It  is  a  bad 
^  however.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  best  that  we  should 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  39.)  <) 
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know  it ;  and  for  truth  of  any  kind  we  should  keep  our  hevli  aai 
hearts  as  cool  as  we  can. 

I  will  say  at  once,  that  if  we  had  the  whole  case  before  us — if  M 
were  taken,  like  Leibnitz's  Tarquin,  into  the  council  chamber  d 
nature,  and  were  shown  what  we  really  were,  where  we  casne  fraa. 
and  where  we  were  going,  however  unpleasant  it  might  be  for  sonecf 
us  to  find  ourselves,  like  Tarquin,  made  into  villains,  from  the  lublli 
necessities  of  ''  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds : "  nevertheless  soat 
such  theory  as  Mr.  Buckleys  might  possibly  turn  out  to  be  tratp 
Likely  enough,  there  is  some  great  **  equation  of  the  univerK  "  wha 
the  value  of  the  unknown  quantities  can  be  determined.  Hut  we  nuMI 
treat  things  in  relation  to  our  own  powers  and  position ;  and  thi 
question  is,  whether  the  sweep  of  those  vast  cur\'e8  can  be  toMmad 
by  the  intellect  of  creatures  of  a  day  like  ourselves. 

The  '  Faust '  of  Goethe,  tired  of  the  barren  round  of  earthly  koei^ 
ledge,  calls  magic  to  his  aid.  He  desires,  first,  to  see  the  spirit  of  ill 
Macrocosmos,  but  his  heart  fails  him  before  he  ventures  that  tremcttdwi 
experiment,  and  he  summons  before  him,  instead,  the  spirit  of  his  0M 
planet.  There  he  feels  hinisi>lf  at  home.  The  stream  of  life  and  ihi 
storm  of  action,  the  everlasting  ocean  of  existence,  the  web  mi 
the  woof,  and  tlie  roaring  loom  of  time :  he  gazes  upon  it,  and  k 
passionate  exultation  claims  fellowship  with  the  awful  thing  bcfin 
him.  Lut  the  majestic  vision  fades,  and  a  voice  comes  to  him^ 
*'  Thou  art  fellow  with  the  spirits  which  thy  mind  can  grasp— Ml 
with  me." 

Had  Mr.  Buckle  tried  to  follow  his  principles  into  detail,  it  afg^ 
have  gone  no  better  with  him  than  with  *  Faust.' 


What  are  the  conditions  of  a  science  ?  and  when  may  any 
be  said  to  enter  the  scientific  stage?  I  8up)K>se  when  the  factt  dTfe 
begin  to  resolve  themselves  into  groups ;  when  phenomena  «t  M 
longer  isolated  cx|»eriences,  but  ap]>ear  in  connection  and  order;  wtai^ 
after  certain  antecedents,  certain  consequences  are  seen  to  fcUivi 
when  facts  enough  have  been  collected  to  furnish  a  bans  lor  fli» 
jectural  explanation,  and  when  conjectures  have  so  far  onsed  lo  hi 
utterly  vague,  that  it  is  possible  in  some  degree  to  foresee  the  <■■■ 
by  the  help  of  them. 

Till  a  suhjeet  has  advanced  as  far  as  this,  to  speak  of  a  sdcascdT 
it  is  an  abuse  of  language.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  bhI  hs 
a  science  of  human  things,  becatise  there  is  a  hcience  of  all  tfhv 
things.  This  is  like  saying  the  planets  must  be  inhabited,  beeanstlhi 
only  planet  of  which  we  have  any  experience  is  inhabited.  It  ■■?  «V 
may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  not  a  practical  question ;  it  does  boC  wH 
the  practical  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  Astronomy. 

So  long  as  sun,  moon,  and  planets  were  supposed  to  be  godi  * 
angels  :  so  long  as  the  sword  of  Orion  was  not  a  metaphor,  bal  a  frfC; 
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;roiipt  of  stmra  which  inlaid  the  floor  of  heaven  were  the 
trophies  of  the  loves  and  wars  of  the  Pantheon,  so  long  there 
aenoe  of  Astronomy.  There  was  fancy,  imagination,  poetry, 
DTereiice,  but  no  science.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ob- 
it the  stars  retained  their  relative  places,  that  the  times  of 
ig  and  setting  varied  with  the  seasons,  that  sun,  moon,  and 
oved  among  them  in  a  plane,  and  the  belt  of  the  Zodiac  was 
It  and  divided,  tlien  a  new  order  of  things  began.  Traces  of 
r  stage  remained  in  the  names  of  the  signs  and  constellations^ 
Scandinavian  mythology  survives  now  in  the  names  of  the 
e  week :  but  for  all  that,  the  understanding  was  now  at  work 
log ;  Science  had  begun,  and  the  first  triumph  of  it  wms  the 
foretelling  the  future ;  eclipses  were  perceived  to  recur  in 
nineteen  years,  and  philosophers  were  able  to  say  when  an 
IS  to  be  looked  for.  The  periods  of  tiie  planets  were  deter- 
rheories  were  invented  to  account  for  their  eccentricities ; 
as  those  theories  might  be,  the  position  of  the  planets  could 
ited  with  moderate  certainty  by  them.  The  very  first  result 
ence,  in  its  most  imperfect  stage,  was  a  power  of  foresight ; 
ras  possible  before  any  one  true  astronomical  law  had  been 
L 

liould  not  therefore  question  the  possibility  of  a  science  of 
ecause  the  explanationa  of  its  phenomena  were  rudimentary 
Mst ;  that  they  might  be,  and  might  long  continue  to  be,  and 
h  might  be  done  to  show  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  and 
s  not  entirely  without  use.  But  how  was  it  that  in  those  rude 
I  small  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  with  no  better  instru- 
lo  flat  walls  and  dial  plates,  those  first  astronomers  made 
io  considerable?  Because,  I  suppose,  the  phenomena  which 
)  observing  recurred,  for  the  most  part,  within  moderate 
so  that  they  could  collect  large  experience  within  the 
of  their  natural  lives :  because  days  and  months  and  years 
Hirable  periods,  and  within  them  the  more  simple  phenomena 
ly  repeated  themselves. 

ow  would  it  have  been  if,  instead  of  turning  on  its  axis  once 
•Ibar  hours,  the  earth  had  taken  a  year  about  it ;  if  the  year 
oearly  four  hundred  years  ;  if  man's  life  had  been  no  longer 
and  for  the  initial  steps  of  astronomy  there  had  been  nothing 
I  upon  except  observations  recorded  in  history  ?  How  long 
have  been,  had  this  been  our  condition,  before  it  would  have 
to  any  one  that,  in  what  they  saw  night  after  night,  there 
dnd  of  order  at  all  ? 

in  see  to  some  extent  how  it  would  have  been,  by  the  present 
hose  parts  of  the  science  which  in  fact  depend  on  remote  re« 
■enrations.  The  movements  of  the  comets  are  still  extremely 
The  times  of  their  return  can  be  calculated  only  with  the 
agaeness. 

yet  saeh  a  hypothesis  as  I  have  suggested  would  but  in- 

o  2 
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adequately  express  the  position  in  which  we  are  in  fact  placed  tovs 
history.  There  the  ])h(Mionionn  never  repeat  themselves.  There 
are  dependent  wholly  on  the  record  of  thinj^  said  to  have  liappn 
once,  but  whieli  never  happen  or  can  happen  a  M'i'ond  time.  Th 
no  experiment  is  ])OKsihle;  we  Ciin  watch  f«)r  no  recurriiifj  fact  to  I 
the  worth  of  our  eonjectures.  It  has  been  snjijresietL  f;incifulU,  il 
if  we  consider  the  universe  to  be  inlinite,  time  is  the  SHUie  as  eiend 
and  that  the  past  is  perpetually  ]>resent.  Li^^ht  takes  nine  yean 
come  to  us  fnmi  Sirius ;  those  rays  which  we  may  sec  t(>-ni);ht  «l 
we  leave  this  ])lace,  left  Sirius  nine  years  n;ro  ;  and  could  the  inhil 
ants  of  Sirius  see  tin*  earth  at  iliis  moment,  they  wnuld  ste  the  VmA 
army  in  the  trenches  before  Sebasto|H)l :  Flon*ncc  Nightinpde  van 
ing  at  Scutari  over  the  wounded  nt  Inkerinann;  and  the  peaee 
Kngland  undistui-bed  by  •*  Kssjiys  and  Reviews.'* 

As  the  stars  recede  into  distance,  so  time  recedes  with  theiii,i 
there  may  be.  and  ])robably  are.  stars  from  which  Noah  might  br  M 
stepping  into  the  ark,  Kve  listening  to  the  tem])tati(»ii  «>f  the  serpr 
or  that  older  race,  who  ate  tlu^  oysters  and  left  the  shell-heaps  b^ 
them,  when  tlu^  liallie  was  an  op^n  sea 

Could  we  but  coni|mre  notes,  something  might  be  done  :  bnroft! 
there  is  no  present  hoi)e.  and  without  it  there  will  lie  no  srienec 
history.  Kclipses.  recorded  in  ancient  books,  can  l)e  veritie«l  by  ed< 
lation,  and  lost  dates  can  be  recovennl  by  them,  and  we  can  foreice 
the  laws  which  they  follow  when  there  will  Ihj  ecli|»se8  again.  Wil 
time  ever  l)e  when  the  lost  secret  of  the  foundation  of  Home  en 
recovered  by  historic  laws?  If  not.  where  is  our  science?  It  maj 
said  that  this  is  a  ]mrticnlar  fact,  that  we  can  deal  Kati>factorilj  w 
general  phenomena  afiVKHting  eras  and  cycles.  Well,  then  let  ut  ti 
some  general  phenomenon.  Mahometan  ism,  for  instani*e.  or  Huddhii 
Those  are  large  enough.  Can  you  imagine  a  Mrienoe  which  would  hi 
FORi<rroLo  such  movements  as  those?  The  state  of  things  out  of  wk 
they  rose  is  obscure ;  btit  sti|>pose  it  not  ol>scure,  can  you  comc 
that,  with  any  amount  of  historical  insight  into  the  old  Oriental  belii 
you  could  have  seen  that  they  were  aln^ut  to  transform  tliemsMflves  ii 
those  ])iirticular  forms  and  no  other? 

It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that,  after  the  fact,  you  can  undenti 
partially  how  Mahometanism  cjune  to  be.  All  historians  wo 
the  namn  have  told  tis  something  about  that :  but  when  we  talk 
science,  we  mean  something  with  more  ambitious  pretence*,  we  mi 
something  which  can  fon*see  as  well  as  explain  ;  and.  thu>  looked 
to  state  the  proldem  is  to  show  its  aKsuniity.  .  .  .  As  little  could  ' 
wisest  man  have  foreseen  this  mighty  revolution,  as  thirty  vmuv  i 
such  a  thing  as  Mormonism  could  have  l>een  anticipate«l  in  Amm 
as  little  as  it  could  have  been  fon*seen  that  table-turning  and  spii 
rap|>ing  would  have  been  an  otitcomc  of  the  scientific  culture 
England  in  the  ninet(K>nth  century. 

The  greatest  of  Roman  thinkers,  gazing  mournfully  at  the  sMCki 
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iMi  of  moral  potrefEU^tion  round  him,  detected  and  deigned  to  notice 
■ong  its  elements  a  certain  detestable  superstition,  so  he  called  it, 
Ung  up  amidst  the  off-scouring  of  the  Jews,  which  was  named 
hristianity.  Could  I'acitus  have  looked  forward  nine  centuries  to 
im  Rome  of  Gregor}'  VII.,  could  he  have  beheld  the  representative  of 
IB  imjesty  of  the  Cssars  holding  the  stirrup  of  the  Pontiff  of  that 
ite  and  execrated  sect,  the  spectacle  would  scarcely  have  appeared  to 
mk  the  fulfilment  of  a  rational  expectation,  an  intelligible  result  of 
m  esuses  in  operation  round  him.  Tacitus,  indeed,  was  bom  before 
m  eclence  of  history  ;  but  would  M.  Comte  have  seen  any  more 
iMriy? 

Kor  is  the  case  much  better  if  we  are  less  hard  upon  our  phllo- 
iphy  ;  if  we  content  ourselves  with  the  past,  and  require  only  a 
aieiitific  explanation  of  that. 

First,  for  the  facts  tliemselves.  They  come  to  us  through  the  minds 
f  those  who  recorded  them,  neither  machines  nor  angels,  but  fallible 
Itofttures,  with  human  passions  and  prejudices.  Tacitus  and  Thucy- 
idei  were  perliaps  the  ablest  men  who  ever  gave  themselves  to  writing 
falory  ;  the  ablest,  and  also  the  most  incapable  of  conscious  falsehood. 
r«t  eveo  DOW,  afler  all  these  centuries,  the  truth  of  what  they  relate 
■  caDed  in  qutstion.  Good  reasons  can  be  given  to  show  that  neither 
if  them  can  be  confidently  trusted.  If  we  doubt  with  these,  whom  are 
wm  to  believe? 

Or  again,  let  the  facts  be  granted.  To  revert  again  to  my  simile  of 
hv  box  of  letters,  you  have  but  to  select  such  facts  as  suit  you,  you 
iBve  but  to  leave  alone  Uiose  which  do  not  suit  you,  and  let  your 
hnrj  of  history  be  what  it  will,  you  can  find  no  difficulty  in  providing 
bets  to  prove  it. 

You  may  have  your  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history,  or  you  may  have 
foor  SchlegeVs  philosophy  of  history ;  you  may  prove  from  history  that 
the  world  is  governed  in  d(*tail  by  a  special  Providence ;  you  may 
pffove  that  there  is  no  sign  of  any  moral  agent  in  the  universe,  except 
■BO ;  you  may  believe,  if  you  like  it,  in  the  old  theory  of  the  wisdom 
sf  antiquity;  you  nmy  6))eak,  as  was  the  fashion  in  the  fifteenth 
Bflotury.  of  '*  our  fathers,  who  had  more  wit  and  wisdom  than  we ;" 
Br  you  may  talk  of  ''  our  barbarian  ancestors,"  and  describe  their 
■an  as  the  scuiHing  of  kites  and  crows. 

You  may  maintain  that  the  evolution  of  humanity  has  bet^n  an 
anbroken  progress  towards  perfection ;  you  may  maintain  that  there 
kaa  been  no  progress  at  all,  and  tiiat  man  remains  the  same  poor 
emture  that  he  ever  was ;  or,  lastly,  you  may  say  with  the  author  of 
the  'Contrat  Social,'  that  men  were  purest  and  best  in  primeval 
■nplicity — 

"  When  wild  in  woods  tlic  noble  savage  run." 

In  all  or  any  of  these  views,  history  will  stand  your  friend. 
Flbtory*  in  its  passive  irony,  will  make  no  objection.  Like  Janio,  in 
3oethe*8  novel,  it  will  not  condescend  to  argue  with  you,  and  will 
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provide  you  with  abundant  illuttrationf  of  anythiog  which  jon  ! 
wish  to  believe. 

^'  What  is  history,"  said  Napoleon,  **  bat  a  fiction  agreed  Bpn 
'^  My  friend/'  said  Faust  to  the  student,  who  was  growing  eDtkiMH 
about  the  spirit  of  past  ages ;  '*  my  friend,  the  times  which  aic  | 
are  a  book  with  seven  seals ;  and  what  you  call  the  spirit  of  psil  i 
is  but  the  spirit  of  this  or  that  good  gentleman  in  whose  mind  tl 
ages  are  reflected." 

One  lesson,  and  only  one,  history  may  be  said  to  repeat  with 
tinctness;  that  the  world  is  built  somehow  on  moral  fouudatioos:  t 
in  the  long  run,  it  is  well  with  the  good  ;  in  the  long  run.  it  is  ill  i 
the  wicked.  But  this  is  no  science  ;  it  is  no  more  than  the  old  docfi 
taught  long  ago  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  The  theories  of  M.  Cm 
and  his  disciples  advance  us,  after  all,  not  a  step  beyond  the  trod 
and  familiar  ground.  If  men  are  not  entirely  animals,  they  ait 
least  half  animals,  and  are  subject  in  this  aspect  of  them  to  the  c 
ditions  of  animals.  So  far  as  tliose  parts  of  man*s  doings  are  oooecn 
which  neither  have  nor  need  have  anything  moral  about  them, « 
the  laws  of  him  are  calculable.  There  are  laws  for  his  digestion,  i 
laws  of  the  means  by  which  his  digestive  organs  are  supplied « 
matter.  But  pass  b(>yond  them,  and  wliere  are  we?  Tn  a  worid  wh 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  calculate  men*s  actions  by  laws  like  tboM 
positive  philosopliy  as  to  measure  the  orbit  of  Ne[)tune  with  a  k 
rule,  or  weigh  Sirius  in  a  grocer's  scale. 

And  it  is  not  diflicult  to  see  why  this  should  be.  The  fiiit  pi 
ciple  on  which  the  theory  of  a  science  of  history  can  he  plaiail 
argued,  is  that  all  actions  whatsoever  arise  from  self-interest.  It  ■ 
be  enliglitene<i  self-interest ;  it  may  be  unenlightened ;  bat  it 
assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  every  man,  in  whatever  he  does,  is  aiflv 
at  something  which  he  considers  will  promote  his  happiness.  I 
conduct  is  not  determined  by  his  will ;  it  is  determined  by  the  obj 
of  his  desire.  Adam  Smith,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  pobli 
economy,  ex|)ressly  eliminates  every  other  motive,  lie  does  not  i 
that  men  never  act  on  otiier  motives;  still  less  that  they  never  ooj 
to  act  on  other  motives :  but  merely  that,  as  far  as  the  arts  of  p 
duction  are  concerned  and  of  buying  and  selling,  the  action  of  s 
interest  may  be  counted  upon  as  uniform.  AVhat  Adam  Smiths 
of  political  economy,  Mr.  Buckle  would  extend  over  tlie  whole  di 
of  human  activity. 

Now,  that  which  especially  distinguishes  a  high  order  of  man  fr 
a  low  order  of  nuin — that  which  constitutes  human  goodness,  hn 
greatnes<s,  human  nobleness — is  surely  not  the  degree  of  enlighteUB 
with  which  they  pursue  their  own  advantage;  but  it  is  self*furgft^ 
ness — it  is  self-sacrifice — it  is  the  disregard  of  ])ersona]  pkssi 
personal  indulgence.  j>er%onal  advantages  remote  or  present,  beesi 
some  other  line  of  conduct  is  more  right. 

We  arc  sometimes  told  that  this  is  but  another  way  of  esprcasi 
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the  lame  thing ;  that  when  a  man  prefers  doing  what  is  right,  it  is 
only  because  to  do  right  gives  him  a  higher  satisfaction.  It  appears 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  difference  in  the  very  heart  and  nature 
of  things.  The  martyr  goes  to  the  stake,  the  patriot  to  the  scaffold, 
BOt  with  a  view  to  any  future  reward  to  themselves,  but  because  it  is  a 
glory  to  fling  away  their  lives  for  truth  and  freedom  ;  and  so  through 
all  phases  of  existence,  to  the  small  details  of  common  life,  tlie  beauti- 
ful cliaracter  is  the  unselfish  character.  Those  whom  we  most  love 
and  admire  are  those  to  whom  the  thought  of  self  seems  never  to 
oecur ;  who  do  simply  and  with  no  ulterior  aim — with  no  thought 
whether  it  will  be  pleasant  to  themselves  or  unpleasant — that  which  is 
good,  and  right,  and  generous. 

Is  this  still  selfishness,  only  more  enlightened  ?  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neglect  of  self.  LiCt  tlie  thought  of 
•elf  pass  in,  and  the  beauty  of  a  great  action  js  gone — like  the  bloom 
frooi  a  soiled  (lower.  Surely  it  is  a  paradox  to  speak  of  the  self- 
interest  of  a  martyr  who  dies  for  a  cause,  the  triumpli  of  which  he  will 
never  enjoy  ;  and  the  greatest  of  tliat  great  company  in  all  ages  would 
have  done  wliat  they  did,  had  their  personal  prospects  closed  with 
the  grave.  Nay,  there  have  been  those  so  zealous  for  some  glorious 
cause,  as  to  wish  themselves  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  Heaven  if  the 
!  of  Heaven  could  succeed. 


And  out  of  this  mysterious  quality,  whatever  it  be,  arise  the 
higher  relations  of  human  life,  the  higher  modes  of  human  obligation. 
Kant,  the  |>liilosopher,  used  to  say  that  there  were  two  things  which 
overwhelmed  him  with  awe  as  he  thought  of  them.  One  was  the  star- 
■own  deep  of  siMce,  witiumt  limit  and  without  end  ;  the  other  was 
right  and  wrong.  Hight,  the  sacrifice  of  self  to  good ;  wrong,  the 
Mcrifice  of  good  to  self; — not  gradtiated  objects  of  desire,  to  whicli  we 
are  detennined  by  the  degrees  of  our  knowUnlge,  but  wide  asunder  as 
pole  and  pole,  as  light  and  darkness.  One,  the  object  of  infinite  love  ; 
the  other,  the  object  of  infinite  detestation  and  scorn.  It  is  in  this 
iDar\'ellous  power  in  men  to  do  wrong— (it  is  an  old  story,  but  none 
the  less  true  for  that) — it  is  in  this  |M)wer  to  do  wrong — wrong  or 
right,  as  it  lies  somehow  with  ourselves  to  choose — that  the  im|K>ssi- 
bility  stands  of  forming  scientific  calculations  of  what  men  will  do 
before  the  fact,  or  scientific  explanations  of  what  they  have  done  after 
the  fact.  If  men  were  consistently  selfish,  you  might  analyze  their 
motives ;  if  they  were  consistently  noble,  they  would  express  in  their 
eooduct  the  laws  of  the  highest  perfection.  But  so  long  as  two  natures 
are  mixed  together,  and  the  strange  creature  whicii  results  from  the 
combination  is  now  under  one  influence  and  now  under  another,  so 
long  you  will  make  notiiing  of  him  except  from  tiie  old-fashioned 
moral — or,  if  you  please,  imaginative — \M)\\\i  of  view. 

Even  the  laws  of  political  economy  itself  cease  to  guide  us  when 
they  touch  moral  government.  So  long  as  labour  is  a  chattel  to  be 
bought  and  sold,  so  long,  like  other  commodities,  it  follows  the  con- 
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ditioii  of  supply  and  demand.  But  if,  for  his  misforluDe,  an  employir 
considers  tluit  he  stands  in  human  rehitions  towards  his  workmen  ;  lift 
him  believe,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he  is  responsible  for  them;  that 
in  return  for  their  labour  he  is  bound  to  see  that  their  children  ut 
decently  taught,  and  they  and  their  families  decently  fed  and  clutM 
and  lodged  ;  that  he  ought  to  care  for  them  in  bicknesA  and  in  old 
age;  then  ]K)1itical  economy  will  no  longer  direct  him,  and  the  reUtiuM 
between  himself  and  his  workmen  will  have  to  be  arranged  on  quite 
other  ))rincipies. 

So  long  as  he  considers  only  his  own  material  profit,  so  Imig  Mipplj 
and  demand  will  settle  every  ditticulty  ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  uev 
factor  spoils  the  equation. 

And  it  is  precisely  in  this  debatable  ground  of  low  motives  aiid 
noble  emotions — in  the  struggle  ever  failing,  yet  ever  renewed,  to 
carry  truth  and  justice  into  the  adniinistraiion  of  human  M>ciety ;  in 
the  establishment  of  states  and  in  the  overthrow  of  tyrannies :  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  creeds;  in  the  world  of  ideas;  in  the  character  and 
deeds  of  the  great  actors  in  the  drama  of  life :  when  f^tiod  and  evil 
fight  out  their  everlasting  battle,  now  ranged  in  op|»osite  camps,  now 
and  more  often  in  the  heart,  both  of  them,  of  each  living  man — thil 
the  true  human  interest  of  history  restides.  The  progress  of  industries 
the  growth  of  material  and  nu^chanical  civilixiiiiun,  are  interesting,  but 
they  are  not  the  most  interesting.  They  liave  their  reward  in  the 
increase  of  material  comforts  ;  but,  unless  we  are  mistaken  abt>ut  our 
nature,  they  do  not  highly  concern  us  after  all. 

Once  more  ;  not  only  is  there  in  men  this  baffling  duality  of  prin- 
ciple, but  there  is  something  else  in  us  which  still  more  defies  scientific 
analysis. 

Mr.  Bueklc  would  deliver  himself  from  the  eccentricities  of  thii 
strict  individual  by  a  doctrine  of  averages;  though  he  cannot  tell 
whether  A,  H,  orO.will  cut  his  throat,  he  may  assure  himself  that  one 
man  in  every  fifty  thousand,  or  thereabout  (I  for^iet  the  exact  pro- 
portion), will  cut  his  throitt,  and  with  this  he  cnnsoli*?!  himself.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  comforting  discovery.  I'nfortunately,  the  a^enijie  i»f  one 
geiier.ition  will  n(»t  be  the  avera;;e  «»f  the  next.  We  may  be  e<»n\enr<l 
by  the  Japanc'se,  for  all  that  we  know:  and  the  .lapane^e  niethod«of 
taking  leave  of  life  may  beeoiii(>  fashionable  amon^  ns.  Nay,  did  d«iC 
N<»valis  sugp'st  that  the  whole  race  of  men  would  at  huit  In-cihui*  io 
disgusted  with  their  impotenee.  that  they  would  extinguish  theniHrlvn 
by  a  simuliaiit  (>u<i  act  of  suii-ide.  and  miike  nxim  for  a  better  urdrr  uf 
l>eings.  Anyhow,  the  fountain  out  of  which  the  rdVii  is  tlowing  fwr 
}H'tually  changes- -no  two  gen«Tati«»ns  are  alike.  \V liei her  there  i»t 
change  in  the  org;ini/atinn  itM'lt',  we  cannot  tell  ;  but  this  is  ivrtiin, 
that  as  the  planet  \aries  witli  the  atmosphere  which  it  inhales,  mi  esck 
new  generation  varies  iVoni  the  UirsX,  because  it  inhales  u.<>  il^  •tnio- 
sphere  the  aceninulaieil  «'\perience  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  |Kist  of 
the  w«irld.      Those  things  form  the  spiritual  uir  which  we  breatlieji» 
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^e  grow ;  and  in  the  infinite  multiplicity  of  elements  of  which  that 
ir  it  now  composed,  it  is  for  ever  matter  of  conjecture  what  the  minds 
rill  be  like  which  expand  under  its  influence. 

From  tlie  Kng^land  of  Fielding  and  Kichardson  to  the  P^ngland 
if  Miss  Austen,  from  the  England  of  Miss  Austen  to  the  England  of 
Uilwayt  and  Free-trade,  liow  vast  the  change ;  yet  perhaps  Sir 
/harles  G  randison  would  not  seem  so  strange  to  us  now,  as  one  of 
araelves  would  seem  to  our  great-grandcliildren.  The  world  moves 
iuter  and  faster;  and  the  interval  will  probably  be  considerably 
;mter. 

The  temper  of  each  new  generation  is  a  contiiuial  surprise.  The 
iites  deligiit  to  contradict  our  most  coniident  expectations.  Gibbon 
lelieved  that  the  era  of  conquerors  was  at  an  end.  Had  he  lived  out 
he  full  life  of  man,  he  would  have  seen  P^urope  at  the  feet  of 
liapoleon.  But  a  few  years  ago  we  believed  the  world  had  grown  too 
irilized  for  war,  and  the  Cr}*stal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  to  be  the 
Bauguration  of  a  new  era.  Battles,  bloody  as  Napoleon's,  are  now 
Iw  familiar  tale  of  every  day ;  and  the  arts  which  have  made  greatest 
are  the  arta  of  destruction.  What  next  ?  We  may  strain 
1  into  the  future,  which  lies  beyond  this  waning  century  ;  but 
'  was  conjecture  more  at  fault.  It  is  blank  darkness,  which  even 
he  imagination  fails  to  people. 

What,  then,  is  the  use  of  History  ?  and  what  are  its  lessons  ?  If  it 
«n  tell  U8  little  of  the  past,  and  nothing  of  the  future,  why  waste  our 
Ibm  over  so  biirren  a  study  ? 

First,  it  is  a  voice  for  ever  sounding  across  the  centuries  the  laws 
vf  right  and  wrong.  Opinions  alter,  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and 
alL  but  the  moral  law  is  written  on  the  tablets  of  eternity.  For  every 
alae  word  or  unrighteous  deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
ranity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last :  not  always  by  the  chief 
iflenders,  but  paid  by  some  one.  Justice  and  truth  alone  endure 
kud  live.  Injustice  and  falsehood  may  be  long-lived,  but  doomsday 
jomes  at  last  to  them,  in  French  revolutions  and  other  terrible 
rays. 

'That  is  one  h»sson  of  History.  Another  is,  that  we  should  draw 
lo  horosco|)e8 :  that  we  should  expect  little,  for  what  we  expect  will 
lot  oonie  to  pass.  Revolutions,  reformations — those  vast  movements 
Dto  which  heroes  and  saints  have  flung  themselves,  in  the  belief  that 
bey  were  the  dawn  of  the  millennium  — have  not  borne  the  fruit 
rhich  they  liH>ked  for.  Millenniums  are  still  far  away.  These  great 
XMivulsious  leave  the  world  changed — perhaps  improved. — but  not 
mproved  as  the  actors  in  them  hoped  it  would  he.  Luther  would 
lave  gone  to  work  with  less  heart,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  Thirty 
Kfcxri  War,  and  in  the  distance  the  theology  of  Tubingen.  Washing- 
00  might  have  hesitated  to  draw  the  sword  against  England,  could  he 
have  seen  the  country  which  he  made  as  we  see  it  now. 

1  he  most  reas4>nahle  anticipations  fail  us-  antecirdents  the  most 
ippoaitc  inislesid  us :  because  the  conditions  of  human  problems  never 
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repeat  themselves.     Some  new  feature  altera  everything— some  fcttuv 
which  we  detect  only  in  its  after-operation. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  but  a  meagre  outcome.  Can  the  long 
records  of  liumaiiity,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  sufierings  and  iu 
conquests,  teadi  us  no  more  than  tliis  ?  LiCt  us  approach  the  subject 
from  another  side. 

If  you  were  asked  to  |)oint  out  the  special  features  in  which  Skakfr- 
speare  s  plays  are  so  transcendently  excellent,  you  would  mcntioo, 
perhn|)s,  among  others,  this,  that  his  stories  are  not  put  togetbcr, 
and  his  characters  are  not  conceived,  to  illustrate  any  particular  lawur 
principle.  They  teach  many  lessons,  but  not  any  one  prominent  sbove 
another ;  and  when  we  have  drawn  from  them  all  the  direct  ioiirae- 
tion  whicli  they  contain,  there  remains  still  something  unresolved^ 
something  which  the  artist  gives,  and  which  the  philooopher  eansot 
give. 

It  is  in  this  characteristic  that  we  are  accustomed  to  My  Shake- 
speare^s  supreme  truth  lies.  He  represents  real  life.  His  dramas  teach  m 
life  tenches — neither  less  nor  more.  He  builds  his  fabrics  as  nature  dooi, 
on  right  and  wrong ;  but  he  does  not  struggle  to  make  nature  nioiw 
systematic  than  she  is.  In  the  subtle  interHow  of  good  and  evil — ii 
the  unmerited  sufferings  of  innocence — in  the  disproportion  of  penaliia 
to  desert — in  the  seeming  blindness  with  which  justice,  in  attempiinf 
to  assert  itself,  overwhelms  innocent  and  guilty  in  a  common  min^ 
Shakspeare  is  tnie  to  real  experience.  The  mystery  of  life  he  leafci 
as  he  iinds  it ;  and,  in  his  most  tremendous  positions,  he  is  addm^inc 
rather  the  intcllectuiil  emotions  than  the  understanding, — knowing  wril 
that  the  understanding  in  such  things  is  at  fault,  and  the  sage  M 
ignorant  as  the  ciiild. 

Only  the  liighest  order  of  genius  can  represent  nature  thus.  As 
inferior  artist  ])roduces,  if  he  tries  it,  something  entirely  immonL 
where  good  and  evil  are  names,  and  nobility  of  dis|N>sition  is  suppoed 
to  show  itself  in  the  absolute  disregard  of  them.  Otherwise,  if  be  it  a 
better  kind  of  man,  he  will  force  on  nature  a  didactic  purimse.  Hr 
composes  what  are  calle<l  moral  tales,  which  may  edify  the  contcieocf. 
but  only  mislead  the  intellect. 

The  finest  work  of  this  kind  produced  in  modern  times  is  Leaun^'* 
play  of  '  Nathan  the  Wise.'  The  object  of  it  is  to  teach  religiow 
toleration.  The  doctrine  is  admirable — the  mode  in  which  it  is  eo- 
force<l  is  interesting;  but  it  has  the  fatal  fauilt,  that  it  is  not  true. 
Nature  dc»es  not  teach  religious  toleration  by  any  such  direct  roefboiL 
and  tlic  n^sult  is — no  one  knew  it  better  than  I..essing  himself— tkst 
the  piny  is  not  poetr\',  but  only  splendid  manufacture.  Shakes|iearf  'a 
eternal ;  Lessin^*s  *•  Nathan  *  will  pass  away  with  the  mode  of  thoufli** 
which  gave  it  birth.  One  is  based  on  fact:  the  other,  on  huntf 
theory  nlM>ut  fact.  The  theory  seems  at  tint  sight  to  contain  the  nMft 
imme<liate  instniction  :  but  it  is  not  rcmlly  so. 

Cibber  and  others,  as    you  kiuiw,  wanted  to  alter  Shakespnrr. 
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The  French  iunff,  Id  '  Lear/  was  to  be  got  rid  of;  Cordelia  was  to 
marry  Edgar,  and  Lear  himself  was  to  be  rewarded  for  his  sufferings 
by  a  golden  old  age.  They  could  not  bear  that  Hamlet  should  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  Claudius.  The  wicked  king  was  to  die,  and  the 
wicked  mother ;  and  Hamlet  and  Ophelia  were  to  make  a  match  of  it, 
ftDd  live  happily  ever  after.  A  common  novelist  would  have  arranged 
it  so ;  and  you  would  have  had  your  comfortable  moral  that  wicked- 
nes  was  fitly  punished,  and  virtue  had  its  due  reward,  and  all  would 
bave  been  well.  But  Shakespeare  would  not  have  it  so.  Shakespeare 
knew  that  crime  was  not  so  simple  in  its  consequences,  or  Providence 
■o  paternal.  He  was  contented  to  take  the  truth  from  life ;  and  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  most  correct  theory  of  what  life  ought  to 
be,  compared  to  the  effect  of  the  life  itself,  is  infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison. Again,  if  we  compare  the  popular  historical  treatment  of 
Temarkable  incidents  with  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  them.  Look 
at  ^  Macbeth.'  You  may  derive  abundant  instruction  from  it — in- 
struction of  many  kinds.  There  is  a  moral  lesson  of  profound  interest 
in  the  steps  by  which  a  noble  nature  glides  to  perdition.  In  more 
modem  fashion  you  may  speculate,  if  you  like,  on  the  political  con- 
ditions represented  there,  and  the  temptation  presented  in  absolute 
noDarchies  to  unscrupulous  ambition  ;  you  may  say,  like  Doctor  Slop, 
these  things  could  not  have  happened  under  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment ;  or,  again,  you  may  take  up  your  parable  against  superstition — 
you  may  dilate  on  the  frightful  consequences  of  a  belief  in  witches, 
and  reflect  on  the  superior  advantages  of  an  age  of  schools  and  news- 
papers. If  the  bare  facts  of  the  story  had  come  down  to  us  from  a 
(*hronicler,  and  an  ordinary  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  had 
to  relate  them,  his  account,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  would  have  been 
pat  together  upon  one  or  other  of  these  principles.  Yet,  by  the  side 
of  that  unfolding  of  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house  of  the  soul,  what 
lean  and  shrivelled  anatomies  the  best  of  such   descriptions  would 


Shakespeare  liimself,  I  suppose,  could  not  have  given  us  a  theory 
of  what  he  meant — he  gave  us  the  thing  itself  on  which  we  might 
make  whatever  theories  we  pleased. 

Or  again,  look  at  Homer. 

The  ^  Iliad'  is  from  two  to  three  tliousand  years  older  than  '  Mac- 
beth,* and  yet  it  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday.  We 
have  there  no  lessons  save  in  the  emotions  which  rise  in  us  as  we  read. 
Homer  had  no  philosophy ;  he  never  struggles  to  impress  upon  us  his 
views  about  this  or  that;  you  can  scarcely  tell  indeed  whether  his 
sympathies  are  Greek  or  Trojan  ;  but  he  represents  to  us  faithfully  the 
men  and  women  among  whom  he  lived,  lie  sang  the  I'ale  of  Troy, 
be  touched  his  lyre,  he  drained  the  golden  beaker  in  the  halls  of  men 
like  those  on  whom  he  was  conferring  immortality.  And  thus,  although 
no  Agamemnon,  king  of  men,  ever  led  a  Grecian  fleet  to  Ilium,  though 
no  Priam  sought  the  midnight  tent  of  Acliilles,  though  l.'lysses  and 
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Diomod  and  Nestor  were  but  names,  and  Helen  but  a  dream,  ret, 
throngli  ]I(>mer*s  ])ow(t  of  representing  men  and  women,  th(»^  ttld 
Greeks  will  still  stand  out  from  amidst  the  darkneKs  of  the  aurient 
world  with  a  sharpness  of  outline  which  belongs  to  no  iKTiinhif  histury, 
except  the  UKist  recrnt.  For  the  mere  hard  ptiriMMN  <if  liistnry  the 
'  Iliad' and 'Odyssey '  are  tlie  most  efft*otive  liooks  which  ever  n^re 
written.  We  sck;  the  I  Vail  of  Menelaus,  we  see  the  garden  of  Alcinou*, 
we  see  Nausicaa  among  her  maidens  on  the  shore,  we  see  the  mellow 
monarch  sitting  with  ivory  sceptre  in  the  Market-place  desiling  nut 
genial  justice.  (Jr  again,  when  the  wild  mood  is  on,  we  ran  hear  thn 
crash  of  the  spears,  the  rattle  of  the  armour  as  the  heroes  fall,  anil 
the  ]>lunging  of  the  horses  among  the  slain.  We  could  enter  tlie  fialara 
of  an  old  Ionian  lord,  we  know  what  we  should  see  there,  \ie  know  the 
words  in  which  he  would  address  us.  We  could  meet  Hector  b9  ■ 
friend.  If  we  could  choose  a  com])ani(m  to  spend  an  evening  with 
over  a  fireside,  it  would  be  the  man  of  many  couns^els,  the  husliand  uf 
Penelope. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  vexed  question  whether  History  or  iNietrr 
is  the  more  tnie.  It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  P<»etry  is  the  more 
true,  because  it  can  make  things  more  like  what  our  moral  sense  would 
prefer  they  siiould  be.  We  hear  of  }K)etic  ju^'tice  and  the  like,  as  if 
nature  and  fact  were  not  just  enough. 

1  entirely  dissent  from  that  view.  So  far  as  Poetry  attempts  to 
im])rove  on  truth  in  that  way,  so  far  it  abandons  truth,  and  is  fal^e  to 
itself.  Kvun  litenil  facts,  exactly  as  they  were,  a  great  poet  will  prefer 
when  he  can  get  them.  Shakes))eare  in  the  historicral  plays  is  studious, 
wherever  |)ossible.  to  give  the  very  words  which  he  finds  to  have  been 
used  ;  and  it  shows  how  wisely  he  was  guided  in  this,  that  th<l^e  niasni- 
ficent  sjjeeches  of  Wolsey  are  taken  exactly,  with  no  more  change  ttian 
the  metre  made  necessary,  from  Cavendish's  Life.  Marlborough  rpaJ 
Shak«»s;  eare  for  Knglish  history,  and  read  nothing  else.  The  port 
only  is  not  bound,  when  it  is  inconvenient,  to  what  may  be  calUil  the 
accidents  of  facts.  It  wa**  enougli  for  Shakespeare  to  kmiw  that  Prince 
Hal  in  his  youth  had  liv(>d  among  loose  coni])anioiis,  and  the  ta\em  in 
Kastche;!})  canu*  in  to  fill  out  his  picture;  althougli  Mrs  (Quickly  snd 
Falstatl',  anil  Poins  and  liardolph  were  more  likely  to  have  !u-en  fallen 
in  with  by  Sliaki  '^]>eare  himself  at  the  ^lerniaid,  than  to  have  lieeo 
conmides  of  the  true  rriiiee  Henry.  It  was  enough  for  Sh:ikes|ie3re 
t(»  draw  real  men.  and  the  situation,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  sit 
ea^y  on  them.  In  this  st  n<e  only  it  is  that  INictry  is  tnier  than  Mi>fory. 
that  it  ran  make  a  pierure  more  complete.  It  may  take  lil)ertie.<i  with 
time  and  sp:u-f.  aisd  give  the  action  distincrni  »;s  by  throwing  it  into 
more  niaiiagiahle  enuiia'^N. 

Hut  it  may  not  alter  the  real  conditions  of  thing**,  or  represent  life 
as  other  than  it  is  The  greatness  of  tlie  jioet  depeniN  <'n  hi^  br*in^ 
true  to  ira'nre,  witlioiir  ii.siNtin;;  tliat  i-ature  shall  tlu'(»rize  wiih  hirn. 
without  makii.g  1h  r  more  just,  more  philosophical,  more  mond  tlmn 
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Ality;  and,  in  difficult  matters,  leaving  much  to  reflection  which 
unnot  be  explained. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  Poetry,  if  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  what 
ley  are,  from  the  absence  of  everything  didactic  about  them,  may  we 
>t  thus  learn  something  of  what  history  sliould  be,  and  in  what  sense 
should  aspire  to  teach  ? 

If  Poetry  must  not  theorize,  much  less  should  the  historian  theo- 
»,  who**e  obligations  to  be  true  to  fact  are  even  greater  than  the 
Det's.  If  the  drama  is  grandest  when  the  action  is  least  explicable  by 
iW8,  because  then  it  best  reseuibles  life,  then  history  will  be  grandest 
iso  under  the  same  conditions.  *'  Macbeth/  were  it  literally  true,  would 
e  perfect  histor}' ;  and  so  far  as  the  historian  can  approach  to  that 
ind  of  model,  so  far  as  he  can  let  his  story  tell  itself  in  the  deeds  and 
ords  of  those  who  act  it  out,  so  far  is  he  most  successful.  His  work 
no  longer  the  vapour  of  his  own  brain,  which  a  breatli  will  scatter ; 
is  tiie  thing  itself,  which  will  have  interest  for  all  time.  A  thousand 
ieori€»  may  be  formed  about  it — spiritual  theories,  Pantheistic  theories, 
lose  and  effect  theories  ;  but  each  age  will  liave  its  own  philosophy 
r  history,  and  all  tliese  in  turn  will  fail  and  die.  Hegel  falls  out  of 
ife«  Schlegel  falls  out  of  date,  and  Comte  in  good  time  will  fall  out 
fdate.  Ihe  thought  about  the  thing  must  change  as  we  change,  but 
le  thing  itself  can  never  change ;  and  a  history  is  durable  or  perish- 
t>le  as  it  contains  more  or  least  of  the  writer's  own  speculation.  The 
dendid  intellect  of  (liblion  for  the  most  part  kept  him  true  to 
le  right  course  in  this ;  yet  the  philosophical  chapters  for  which  he 
IS  been  most  admired  or  censured  may  hereafter  be  thought  the 
meX  interesting  in  his  work.  The  time  has  been  when  they  would 
Bt  have  been  comprehended  ;  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  seem 
MBmonplace. 

It  may  be  said,  that  in  requiring  history  to  be  written  like  a 
rama,  we  require  an  impossibility. 

For  history  to  be  written  with  the  complete  form  of  a  drama,  doubt- 
M  it  impossible ;  but  there  are  periods,  and  these  the  periods,  for 
le  most  part,  of  greatest  interest  to  mankind,  the  history  of  which 
laj  be  so  written  that  the  actors  shall  reveal  their  characters  in  their 
im  words ;  where  mind  can  be  seen  matched  against  mind,  and  the 
reat  passions  of  the  epoch  not  simply  be  described  as  existing,  but 
e  exhibited  at  their  white  heat  in  the  souls  and  hearts  possessed  by 
lem.  There  are  all  the  elements  of  drama — drama  of  the  highest 
tAn — where  the  huge  forces  of  the  times  are  as  the  Grecian  destiny, 
nd  the  power  of  the  man  is  seen  either  stemming  the  stream  till  it 
rerwhelms  him,  or  ruling  while  he  seems  to  yield  to  it. 

It  is  nature's  drama — not  Shakespeare's — but  a  drama  none  the 
its. 

So  at  least  it  seems  to  me.  Wherever  possible,  let  us  not  be  told 
BOUT  this  man  or  that.  Let  us  hear  the  man  himself  speak  ;  let  us 
ie  him  act,  and  let  us  be  left  to  form  our  own  opinions  about  him. 
he  historian,  we  are  told,  must  not  leave  his  readers  to  themselves. 
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He  must  not  only  lay  the  facts  before  them— he  must  tell  them  vhat 
he  himself  thinks  about  those  facts.     In  my  opinion  this  is  predwlv 
what  he  ought  not  to  do.     Bishop  Butler  says  somewhere,  that  the 
best  book  which  could  be  written  would  be  a  book  consisting  onlj  of 
premises,  from  which  the  readers  should  draw  conclusions  for  them- 
selves.    The  highest  poetry  is  that  very  thing,  and  the  highest  history 
ought  to  be ;  and  then  we  shall  no  more  ask  for  a  theory  of  thii  <>r 
that  period  of  history,  than  we  should  ask  for  a  theory  of  ^  MacbetL ' 
or  *  Hamlet.'     Philosophies  of  history,  sciences  of  history — all  ihete, 
there  will  continue  to  be ;  but  the  fashions  of  them  will  change,  as  our 
habits  of  thought  will  change.     Kach  new  philosopher  will  find  hit 
chief  employment  in  showing  that  before  him  no  one  understood  aoy- 
thing.     But  the  drama  of  history  is  imperishable,  and  the  lewons  of 
it  will  be  like  what  we  learn  from  Homer  or  Shakespeare — lessons  for 
which  we  have  no  words. 

The  address  of  history  is  less  to  the  understanding  than  to  the 
higher  emotions  :  we  learn  in  it  to  sympathize  with  what  is  great  aad 
good ;  we  learn  to  hate  wliat  is  base.  In  the  anomalies  of  fortune  we 
feel  the  myster}'  of  our  mortal  existence,  and  in  the  companionship  of  the 
illustrious'  natures  who  have  sliaped  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  we  escape 
from  the  littlenesses  which  cling  to  the  round  of  common  life,  and 
our  minds  are  tuned  in  a  higher  and  nobler  key. 

For  the  rest,  and  for  those  large  questions  which  I  touched  in  coo* 
nection  with  Mr.  Buckle,  we  live  in  times  of  change,  and  none  can  tdl 
what  will  l)e  after  us.  What  opinions — what  convictions — the  infant  of 
to-day  will  find  ])revailing  on  the  earth,  if  he  and  it  live  out  together  to 
the  middle  of  another  centur}*,  only  a  ver}*  bold  man  would  undertake 
to  conjecture !  *'  The  time  will  come,"  said  Lichtenberg,  in  scorn  at  the 
materializing  tendencies  of  modern  thought ;  'Uhe  time  will  comevbca 
the  belief  in  God  will  be  as  the  tale  witli  which  old  women  frigfaln 
children  ;  when  the  world  will  be  a  machine,  the  ether  a  gas,  and  God 
will  be  a  force."  But  whether  the  end  be  seventy  years  hence,  or  sera 
hundred — be  the  close  of  the  mortal  history  of  humanity  as  far  distaot 
in  the  future  as  its  shadowy  beginnings  seem  now  to  lie  behind  ns— 
this  only  we  may  foretell  with  confidence, — that  the  riddle  of  imui^ 
nature  will  remain  unsolved.  There  will  be  that  in  him  yet  which 
physical  laws  will  fail  to  explain — that  something,  whatever  it  be,  n 
himself  and  in  the  world,  which  science  cannot  fathom,  and  which 
suggests  the  unknown  possibilities  of  his  origin  and  his  desdaj* 
There  will  remain  yet 

Those  obstinate  questionings 

Of  sense  and  oatward  things ; 

Falling  from  us,  vanishings — 

Hlank  misgivings  of  a  creature 

Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised. 

High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  niture 

Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  sarprised. 
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I  win  remain 


Thoie  flnt  affeetioDS— 
Thoie  ahadowj  recollections — 
Which,  he  thej  what  they  may, 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day — 
Are  yet  the  master-light  of  all  our  seeing— 
Uphold  ns,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Oar  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  Eternal  Silence. 


[J.  A.  F.] 
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On  the  Synthesis  of  Organic  Bodies. 

lis  tray  you  will  see  a  collection  of  well-known  substances.*    Com- 
these  substances  with  one  another,  and  you  will  be  struck  with 

dissimilarities.  Some  are  solids  and  crystalline  and  brittle, 
■  mre  liquids  which  are  more  fluid  than  water.  Some  are  without 
n ;  others  are  highly  coloured,  and  arc  used  for  dyeing.  Some 
weet,  others  are  bitter;  some  have  delightful  perfumes,  others 

dreadful  smells ;  some  are  wholesome  food,  others  the  most 
rfid  poisons  known  to  man. 

B  q>ite  of  this  wonderful  diversity  in  their  properties,  all  the 
meos  on  this  tray  are  compounds  of  carbon,  with  a  very  few 
)tita.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  are  the  only 
mta  which  occur  in  this  collection  of  substances.  Some  of  these 
anoes  contain  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  some  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
izygen  ;  some,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  some  again 
In  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  But  not  one  of  the 
mens  on  this  tray  contains  anything  besides  these  four  elements. 
*here  is  no  difliculty  in  resolving  any  one  of  these  substances  into 
timate  elements.  This  sugar,!  for  example,  on  being  heated  to 
its  in  a  tube,  leaves  a  black  deposit  which  is  carbon,  whilst  a 
1  which  is  water  distils  over.  If  we  were  to  electrolyse  this 
iy  we  should  obtain  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  so  we  should 
dt  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  obtained  from  sugar.     Again, 

A  traj,  with  a  nnmber  of  organic  hodiet  lying  upon  it,  was  hefore  the 

BT. 

Gaaa  tngar  was  heated  to  redneM  in  a  tahe. 
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instead  of  heating  this  sugar  in  the  tube  without  allowing  the  lir 
acce^  to  it.  we  might  burn  it  in  excess  of  oxygen.  If  we  weret 
so,  we  siiould  obtain  Ciirbonic  ncid  and  water,  and.  morefiver,  all 
carbon  in  the  sugar  would  a*«8unie  the  form  of  carhiinic  acid.  Mci 
the  hydrogen  tlie  form  of  water.  So  we  can  obtain  carbon 
hydrogen,  (>ither  in  the  free  sUite,  or  in  the  very  common  and  i 
known  forms  of  coml)iiiation  as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Nilni 
when  it  is  prcsiMit.  can  be  made  to  assume  tlie  form  <if  free  nitra 
For  that  jnirposc.  all  that  is  rc(iuisite  is  to  hi'at  the  substance  to 
n(^s  with  excess  of  oxygen,  and  to  adopt  certain  ]>n*cautions  to  ■ 
the  production  of  oxide  of  nitrogen. 

Thus,  the  pulling  to  pieces  of  these  substances  on  the  tny 
matter  of  very  little  difliculty :  nu)re  than  fifty  years  ago  ch« 
couhi  do  that— but  how  to  put  the  pieces  together  a^ain  is  a  much  i 
dilUcult  ta>k. 

Sugar  ccmsists  t>f  72  parts  by  weight  of  carbon.  1 1  parts  of  hydro 
and  88  parts  of  oxygen.  We  njay  bring  together  carUm.  hjdrq 
and  oxygen  in  these  ])roportions.  and  shake  tli(*m  up  togt*thrr.  or  , 
them  or  cool  them,  an<l  yet  we  shall  never  get  them  to  combine  i 
to  ft»rm  sugar.  Alcohol  consists  of  24  jmrts  of  carbon.  6  part 
hydrogen,  and  1()  parts  of  oxygen,  but  no  alcohol  ever  resulH  fl 
making  such  a  mixture.  Neither  Kugar  nor  alcohol  can  exist  at 
temperature  to  which  it  is  requisite  to  raise  our  mixture  of  car 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  in  order  to  get  chemical  action  to  set  in. 
ordinar}'  trm})eraturc  the  organic  elements  will  not  enter  in'o  en 
nation,  whilst  at  high  tempenitures  they  combine,  it  is  true,  bati 
comparativc'ly  very  few  com])ounds. 

It  was  long  after  chemists  had  effectcKi  the  analysis  of  off 
bo<lies  before  they  learnt  how  to  eff(»ct  the  synthesis  of  even  oi 
them,  and  hence  the  belief  sprung  n[)  that  organic  pnMluctii.iM 
those  on  our  tniy,  were  intrinsically  different  from  mineral  prod 
Whilst  stones,  water,  and  the  like  were  regardeti  as  having  theirulti 
particles  held  together  by  mere  dead  forces,  sugar,  alcohol.  &c^* 
regarde<l  as  being  held  together  by  vital  forces,  as  being  ia  sboi 
some  sul>ordinate  way,  alive. 

Now,  no  more  iHxsitive  refutation  of  this  notion  can  be  imag 
than  the  artifieial  construction  of  substaiu^es,  in  every  respect, 
those  obtained  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  king.'oms,  and  b 
some  of  the  philosophical  interest  attached  to  the  problem  which  f 
the  subject  of  tliis  discourse. 

The  first  definite  example  of  the  construction  of  an  organic  I 
from  inorgjuiic  materials  wiw  given  by  Wuliler,  in  1828,  when  hei 
the  organic  base  urea  from  cyanate  of  ammonia. 

Let  us  trace  the  steps  of  thi**  proet»>s.  ( 'yanide  of  potasriofl 
body  which  can  exist  at  a  red  h<'at  (some  cyanide  of  |N>tHSsioH 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  tabular  ma^.ses  which  had  been  funed), 
which  can  moreover  he  formed  directly  from  its  constituentf  (ciH 
nitnigen,    and    potassium)— was   oxydized  by    means  of  peroiyi 
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iganese  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  so  cyanate  of  potash  was  obtained, 
ecyanale  of  jiotash  was  next  converted  into  cyanate  of  ammonia  by 
ihle  deeom|io8ition  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Thus  cyanate  of 
■ooia  was  produced  from  its  elements  by  a  process  which,  although 
liRct,  still  did  not  involve  the  action  of  eitlier  a  i>lant  or  an 
ittl.  Cyanatu  of  ammonia  becomes  urea,  when  its  solution  in 
tar  is  simply  eva|>oratiHl  to  dryness. 

h  was  curious  that  the  first  organic  body  to  be  constructed  should 
n  been  a  nitrogenous  com{)ound. 

lu  1831.  three  years  after  this  imjK)rtant  discover}-  of  AVuhler's, 
■ic  acid  — the  first  term  of  the  fatty  acid  series — was  obtained  from 
rginic  materials  by  Peh)uze.  'Die  process  was  this: — Hydro- 
ftic  acid,  a  body  capable  of  being  obtained  ftt)m  inorganic  materials, 
heated  either  with  strong  alkalies  or  acids,  and  was  so  made  to  react 
a  the  elements  of  water  as  follows  : — 

HptncvAoic  Acid.  Furmic  Acid. 

c  N  n     +    2  II,  o  =  N  II,   +   crJiTo, 

yielded  formic  acid. 

II  does  not  appear  tliat  this  research  of  Pelouze's  attracted  that 
■tiou  which  it  deserved.  This  we  must  attribute  to  the  circum- 
ee,  that  at  this  period  the  |Nisition  of  formic  acid  in  the  organic 
et  was  not  recognized. 

The  next  step  of  importance  in  organic  synthesis  was  taken  by 
be  in  184.>.  It  was  the  synthesis  of  acetic  acid,  tlie  second  term 
ihe  fatty  tieries.  Kolbe*s  process  was  this :— Sulphide  of  carbon, 
lined  by  the  direct  combination  of  carlmn  with  sulpiiur  at  a  red 
t,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  clilorine  at  a  re<l  iieat,  by  which 
im  certain  compounds  of  carbon  and  cidorlne  were  obtained.  One 
dw  compounds,  C,  Cl«,  was  then  acted  upon  by  chlorine  in  the  pre- 
ee  of  water,  and  tri-chlor-acetic  acid  resulted. 

Having  thus  got  tri-chlor- acetic  acid  by  thoroughly  inorganic 
UMi,  Kolbc  availed  himself  of  the  observation  wiiich  Ii:id  been 
it  of  Mt'lsens  —  that  treatment  of  tri-chlor-acetic  acid  with 
MumHimalgam  and  water  converted  it  into  acetic  acid. 
Kolbe  was  fully  sensible  of  the  scoik*  and  ini]K)rtanoo  of  his 
Jft^er}'.  The  following  ]>assagc  occurs  in  his  paper,  published  in 
*big'8  Annalen,'  for  l84/>  : — *'  From  the  forejroiiijj;  observations 
deduce  the  interesting  fact  that  acetic  a<'id,  hitherto  known 
f  ai  a  pmduct  of  the  oxidation  of  organic  materials,  can  be 
't  up  by  almost  direct  synthesis  from  its  elements.  Sulphide  of 
•on,  cidoride  of  carbon,  and  chlorine  are  the  ajrents  which, 
'^vith  water,  accomplish  the  transformation  of  carbon  into  a<'etic 
!-  If  we  could  only  transform  acetic  acid  into  alcolud,  and  out  of 
^tter  could  obtain  sugar  and  starch,  then  we  should  be  enabled  to 
^  up  these  common  vegetable  principles,  by  the  Ko-called  artificial 
^>od.  from  their  most  ultimate  elements."  Thus  it  appears  that 
^  looked  forward  to  the  building  up  of  orgiuiic  IxKlies  in  general. 
'<  IV.     (No.  39.)  r 
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and  tliat  hci  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Rynthesis  of  acetic  add 
completed  the  synt!i(\sis  of  the  derivations  of  acetic  acid. 

Among  tiiese  derivations  may  be  enumerated  acetone,  the  {intfiMl 
of  tiie  destructive  distillaiiun  of  acetati^s  ;  nian»h  gas,  ohtaiiitil  by 
distilling  an  acetate  with  a  caustic  alkali ;  ethylene,  obtaintti  h% 
JUnisen  by  heating  kakodyl.  wiiich  itself  results  by  the  actioo  iif 
arseiiious  acid  upon  an  acetate.  The  electrolysis  of  acetic  arid, 
which  Kolbe  accomplished  a  few  years  afterwards,  yielded  methyl  ar4 
oxide  of  meihyl,  which  latter,  in  its  tuni,  could  be  trau^funued  inui 
any  other  methyl ic  compound. 

Marsh  gas  was  moreover  prepared  by  Regnault,  by  tr(*atinp  C  CI, 
with  nascent  hydrogen  ;  and  the  common  methylic  com|Miunds  ap^««r 
to  have  l)een  produced  by  Dumas  from  marsli  gas,  the  chhtridt  «f 
methyl  having  been  obtained  by  Dumas  by  the  action  uf  clilurine  u^<>a 
marsh  gas. 

IJefore  1854,  all  the  foregoing  syntheses  were  fully  oomph {<hL 
t.  c,  there  was  no  stej)  missing  betwt»en  the  elements  thcins*  lve<  s'.d 
the  most  complex  com}>ound  reached;  but.  in  addition  to  thtM- r^4]»- 
plete  and  definite  syntheses,  there  had  also  been  a  good  deal  of  huiM<L{ 
up  of  an  incomplete  or  of  a  less  definite  chanicter  before  lK54. 

It  was  known,  in  a  general  way,  that  organic  hudii-s  of  tultRb; 
simple  composition  sometimes  gave  complex  pn>ducts  on  doiructiie 
distillatiim.  Tlius,  alcohol  was  known  to  give  naphthaline,  beniol.ai^ 
carbonic  acid  when  it  was  pressetl  through  a  red-hot  ttilic.  Foniiijia 
were  also  known  to  yield  hydro-carbons  when  tht^y  wen*  suhjivted  la 
destructive  distillation.  The  preci'ic  dates  of  these  ditffn'iit  ubwr- 
vations  1  eaiuiot  give,  but  hand-bnuks  of  chemibtry,  publi>lu-d  Ut'i'T 
18'i  1,  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts. 

A  few  years  after  1S2()— before  Wohler's  celebrated  Syniht*!*  of 
Urea,  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  passige  from  a  simpltT  tu  a  iu<>n 
eoni]>I(x  eomponiid  was  given  by  Famday  and  llennelt.  Thi^  exani|Ne 
is  i)laeed  along  with  the  indetinite  syntluM's  bwause  it  w;l'*  gtirtTalU 
disbelieved  in  by  eliemists,  and  only  within  the  last  few  year*,  wbro  u 
was  coniirnied  by  liertlu  lot,  rcnrei veil  the  general  a>.MMit.  Faraday  airf 
llennell  found  tliat  oleiiant  g:is  Wiis  absorbnl  by  sulphuric  acid  and  pt\t 
sulplio-vinic  acid,  from  which  of  course  aleoind  and  tin*  ethen»  iul|!k 
be  procured.  Liebig  d(Mii<'<l  what  Faraday  and  llennell  had  a&senvd, 
and  the  latter  did  not  insist  upon  the  correctness  of  their  work,  niici  (fi4 
not  take  the  neressiiry  steps  for  ensuring  the  reception  of  their  re»ulti. 

Shortly  iK'fore  18.51,  a  most  capital  addition  to  the  art  of  organir 
synthesis  was  borrowed  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Ilomologoiu  Serica. 
I  will  entleavour  to  explain  it. 

Organic  bodies  re})eat  themselves:  thus  common  alct>bo1  ba*  • 
whole  series  of  n'presentatives,  differing  fnmi  it  in  formula  bv  ji(C  HtV 
but  resf'mbling  it  very  cIos<  ly  in  chemical  functions.  Altvihol.  and 
thc^e  its  reprcMMitatives,  constitute  a  homologous  series.  Kver^iniri'f 
these  representatives  (homologues)  «»f  alcohol  pi»s>es>es  a  set  of  rtUm 
and  other  d<-rivative>,  just  as  eonnnon  ah-ohid   |M>s<osse9i  its  ether«  ii>^ 
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eriTatives.  With  certain  limitations,  it  is  true  that  whatever  reaction 
in  be  accomplished  with  one  alcohol  can  be  accomplished  with  any 
ther  alcohol  of  the  series. 

Synthesis  by  series  will  then  be  easily  understood  by  an  example  : — 
appose  we  obtain  a  building-up  by  starting  with  common  alcohol,  we 
Mwdd  infer  that  an  analogous  building-up  could  be  made  by  starting 
ith  any  other  alcohol  of  the  series. 

Here  follows  a  table  of  the  homologous  series  of  alcohols,  and  of 
le  homologous  acids  which  are  related  to  them  :  — 


Bfethvl  alcohol 
Ethyf  ale. 
Propyl  ale. 
Tetryl  ale. 
Aniyl  ale. 
Hexyl  ale. 

CH,0 
CJI.O 
C.H.O 
C.H,oO 
CM  ,0 
C.HuO 

c  ir.o, 

C.II/). 
C.II.O. 
CJI.O. 
CMLoO. 
C.I1..0. 

Formic  Acid 
Acetic  A. 

Propionic  A. 

Butyric  A. 

Valerianic  A. 

Caproic  A. 

Cetyl  ale. 

cjij) 

c».iLo. 

Palmitic  A. 

Ceryrale. 

cjiijy 

C.,H.,(). 

Cerotic  A. 

A  good  example  of  synthesis  by  series  was  furnished  by  Frankland 
■d  Kolbe,  who  showed  that  various  cyanides  of  the  alcohol -radicles 
bid  the  next  higher  acid  in  the  series  when  they  are  digested  with  an 
ieoholic  solution  of  potash,  thus  : — 

Cyuitde  of  Methyl.  Ai^tic  Add 

CH.C  N   |_)  C.FI.O. 
+  2II.0  f-j  +  Nil. 

The  effect  of  the  alkali  is  to  cause  decom]>osition  of  water  by  means 
r  the  cyanide,  and  the  reaction  very  closely  resembles  Pelouze's,  of 
Inch  mention  has  already  been  made. 

By  means  of  this  synthesis,  which  is  genend  to  the  whole  series, 
bemistt  acquired  a  method  of  ascending  from  any  given  alcohol  to 
le  acid  belonging  to  next  higher  alcohol.  It  will  be  evident,  how- 
rcr,  that  this  step,  important  though  it  was,  did  not  suffice  to  enable 
banists  to  march  regularly  np  the  ladder.  The  step  from  acetic 
CmI  to  alcohol  — from  an  acid  to  an  alcohol  of  the  same  carbon- 
wdenaation,  was  wanting. 

Thu  synthesis  by  series  was  an  incomplete  synthesis ;  there  was  a 
ip  requiring  to  be  filled  up,  in  order  that  the  regular  march  might 
B  made  up  the  vinie  series. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  by  the  year  1854  very 
xwidenible  progress  had  been  made  in  the  building-up  of  organic 
sdies  from  their  ultimate  elements. 

We  now  [Mss  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  period  comprising  the 
<t  ten  years,  from  1854  up  to  the  pn>sent  time. 

I>uring  this  period  we  have  had  new  methods  of  accomplishing 
mie  of  the  syntheses  which  had   been   effected  previously.     '1  hiis, 
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formic  acid,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  formed  from  id 
materials  so  long  ago  as  1831,  was  built  up  by  Berthelol  by  n 
carbonic  oxide  aud  caustic  potash, — 

CO  +  KHO  =  CHKO. 

and  again  by  Kolbe,  by  using  carbonic  acid,  moisture,  and 
(the  moisture  and  sodium  giving  nascent  hydrogen), — 

CO,  +  H  +  Na  =  CHNaO, 

Again  also,  the  passage  from  an  alcohol  to  the  next  higher  acid  « 
repeated.  Carbonic  acid  and  a  compound  of  an  alcohol-radicle  wi 
an  all^ali-metal  coalesced,  and  formed  a  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  thus : — 


Sodium-«th7L 

CO, +  NaC,H,  = 


PropioiuteofSudft. 

C.II,NaO, 


Still  these  reactions,  however  interesting  they  might  be,  were  i 
new  syntheses ;  they  were  only  new  methods  of  effecting  old  synlbM 

The  great  problem,  how  to  step  from  one  alcohol  to  thai  M 
above  it,  has  received  a  general  solution  from  Mendius.  MendiufW 
cyanogen  compounds,  those  hydrocyanic  ethers  which  had  aim 
done  such  good  service  to  organic  synthesis,  and  exposed  them  to  i 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  and  so  obtained  amides  of  alcohol-nMBd 
higher  than  the  alcohol-radicles  started  from.  The  reaction  bent 
close  similarity  to  the  one  which  takes  place  between  the  cyanido  ■ 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and  which,  as  will  be  remembered,  eoabk 
41S  to  pass  from  the  alcohol  to  the  acid  next  above. 

Here  is  a  scheme  to  show  the  parallel : — 


N  it; 

H 
H 
C,  II. 


Transform ATiON  to  Amide. 

IV 

€ 

c,  h;              ^ 

Teansformation  to  Aao. 

^v   , 

N'" 

1 

c  ' 

c.  h;              ^ 

{ 
i 

no 

O" 

c.  ii; 

In  the  one  case  nitrogen  is  replaced  by  N  H,  and  II,  H ;  and  ia  Ik 
other  by  II  O'  and  O". 


*  The  experiment  was  showD,  ind  the  great  evolottoo  of  1 
place  on  briagiiig  cmrbooic  icid  into  contact  with  lodiniii-ethyl  wi 
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Meodius  was  able  to  commence  even  with  hydrocyanic  acid.    The 
tps  in  hia  ayntheais  are  these : — 

Htdroctanic  Acid  to  Methtlamine. 

(1)  C  N  H  +  H,  =  C  H,  N  II, 

ethjlamine,  by  means  of  nitrous  acid  to  methyl -alcohol :  methyl- 
9oliol  to  cyanide  of  methyl,  well-known  processes  being  employed  to 
ect  this : 

CrANiDE  OF  Methyl  to  Ethtlamine. 

(2)  C  N  C  H,  +  H,  =  C,  II.  N  H, 

From  ethylamine  it  is  easy  to  get  cyanide  of  ethyl,  from  which,  by 
liird  repetition,  we  arrive  at  the  propylic  stage : — 

(3)  C  N  C,  lis  +  11,  =  C,  Hy  N  H, 

Tlios  the  vinic  series  may  be  ascended  ;  thus  there  is  reason  to  think 
>  may  begin  with  so  simple  a  body  as  prussic  acid,  and  step  by  step 
leeed  from  one  alcohol  to  the  next  above  it,  until  we  reach  the  fats 
I  the  waxes.  There  are  other  methods  of  effecting  the  synthesis  of 
r  alcohol  series,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be  so  complete  and 
bfiictory  as  this  : — Berthelot  has  obtained  alcohols  by  adding  the 
Bcota  of  water  to  the  defines,  and  some  of  the  olefines  he  has 
taioed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  formiates ;  but  it  is  an 
so  question— how  many  olefines  can  be  got  by  heating  the  formiates  ? 
id,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  precision  in  the  preparation  of  olefines 
m  formiates. 

A  very  neat  and  beautiful  way  of  preparinc^  one  olefine,  viz.  com- 
«i  olefiant  gas  is,  however,  due  to  Berthelot.  He  exposes  charcoal 
the  action  of  hydrogen  at  a  very  high  temperature — the  temperature 
the  electric  arc,  and  then  union  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation 
Acetylene  : 

C.+  II,=  C.H, 

letylene  exposed  to  the  action  of  nascent  liydrogen  in  an  alkaline 
aid  gives  olefiant  gas  : — 

C.H.+  II.=  C.H. 

Friedel  and  Wurtz  have  converted  aldehydes  and  ketones  into 
ohols  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  and  thence  tliere  arises 
ilher  method  of  ascending  the  vinic  series,  and  besides  tliere  are  a 
nber  of  other  reactions  which  are  capable  of  more  or  less  general 
ployment  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  alcoholic  series,  but 
ich  we  have  not  time  to  particularize. 

The  alcohols  having  been  got,  many  other  important  organic 
ipoonds  follow,  and  tliere  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  with 
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the  progress  of  the  science  all  will  be  derived  from  them,  *o  i 
tlie  series  of  tlie  alcohols  will  constitute  a  kind  of  backbone  I o  orgs 
chemistr}'. 

Most  modern  organic  researches  are  capable  of  beini;  lotiLti 
from  a  syntlietical  a8i>ect,  for  they  generally  disclose  how  to  devin*  * 
organic  bodies  from  compounds  which  either  tliemselves  are.  or  will 
Ciipable  of  complete  syntliesis.  Glycerine,  the  base  of  the  fati, 
been  derived  from  the  propylic  series,  having  been  obtained,  by  Wi 
by  a  somewhat  circuitous  process  from  propylene— tlie  oleiiiie  of 
series. 

The  sugars  have  not  been,  as  yet,  uneauivocally  produced,  but 
will  be,  for  tlieir  connection  with  the  hexylic  series  i^  now  pi 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  production  of  glycerides  from  glycerine 
fatty  acids  is  the  proof  that  the  natural  fats  are  within  our  grasp. 
aromatic  series  with  its  many  derivations,  among  whicli  may  be  i 
tioned  the  wonderful  aniline  dyes  which  rival  those  got  more  imn 
ately  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  becomes  aece«sibl 
syntliesis  through  common  alcohol,  whicli  on  being  heated  to  red 
gives  benzol  and  carbolic  acid — members  of  the  aromatic  series. 

Wurtz's  compound  ammonias,  and  above  all,  the  immeDM 
wonderful  development  of  the  class  of  compound  amrooiiias  ari 
from  the  labours  of  Uofmaim  are  the  pledge  that  the  natural  alkaloi 
quinine,  morphine,  strychnine,  and  their  congeners  will  one  di] 
within  our  reach. 

(;lycoa>ll,  produced  by  Perkin  and  Duppa  from  acetic  addi 
the  bases  of  the  juice  of  flesh,  which  have  been  recently  formed 
Vollhardt  and  Hofmann,  assure  us  that  albumen — that  essential  ii 
dient  of  our  food— will  not  elude  us. 

Why  should  those  medicines  and  foods  which  we  find  in  natvn 
the  most  useful  which  are  possible?  Would  it  not  rather  be  iCii 
if  they  were  ? 

Hereafter,  perhaps,  medicines  as  much  more  ])otcnt  than  quiniiC 
quinine  is  than  the  extracts  of  the  commonest  herb  that  growiv 
may  be  the  produce  of  our  laboratories. 

[J.  A.  W.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  February  19,  1864. 

KY  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.U.S.   Vice- F resident, 
ill  the  Chair. 

W.  S.  Savory,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

aming  and  Somnambulism,  in  relation  to  the   Functions  of 
certain  Nerve-centres, 

rst  portion  of  the  discourse  a  sketch  was  given  of  the  general 
construction  of  the  nervous  system,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
aplex  forms.  Then  the  differeut  kinds  of  reflex  action  were 
to,  and  the  several  centres  indicated  which,  with  greater  or  less 
,  are  known  to  be  concerned  in  tlieir  production.  Thus  the 
and  most  universal  form  of  reflex  action,  called  excito-motor, 
ot  necessarily  attended    by  sensation  or    consciousness,    was 

to  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata.  8ensori-motor 
those  which  involve  sensiition  or  consciousness,  but  which  do 
Marily  arouse  ideas,  were  referred  to  certain  ganglia  beyond, 
the  oi)tic  thaiami — the  corpora  striata  being  perhaps  concerned 
Q — and  the  olfactory,  optic,  auditory,  and  gustatory  ganglia  ; 
all  probability  collectively  constituting  what  is  called  the  sen- 
each  kind  of  sensation  being  produced  through  its  own  proper 
I.  Lastly,  those  acts  which  involve  ideas,  and  which  are  there- 
ed  ideo-motor,  were  referred  to  the  cerebrum. 

production  of  what  are  called  subjective  sensations  was 
d  for  by  the  fact^  that  if  an  imj)ression  be  made  upon  any  part 
diive  nerve,  even  if  in  the  centre  to  which  it  passes,  the  sen- 
perceiving  that  impression,  refers  it  not  to  the  part  of  the 
hich  is  impressed,  but  to  its  periphery,  to  the  part  to  which 
lents  are  distributed. 

1  sleep  was  described  as  a  state  of  rest  of  the  sensorium  and 
lobes.  Its  leading  phenomena  are  the  result  of  the  suspension 
functions — the  suspension  of  (consciousness  and  of  the  mental 

generally.     Sleep  is  to  the  brain  what  rest  is  to  ever)'  organ 

)reaming  it  was  said, 

;n  sleep  is  partial  or  imperfect  the  funcrions  of  those  ganglia, 

est  is  sleep,  will  not  be  entirely  suspended.     They  will  remain, 

measure,  active.     Impressions  will  still  be  recognized  by  the 

hemispheres,  and  will  give  rise  to  ideas.     Thus  dreams  are 
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produced.  Dreams,  therefore,  are  the  result  of  imperfect  eiercwof 
the  heinisphereti  when  hi  a  state  of  partial  re|>ose.  I'bere  may  bcioul 
absence  of  consciousness  of  external  things,  and  yet  witlud  a  suit  of 
mental  activity,  varying  greatly  in  degree  and  duration. 

Dreams  then  occur  when  sleep  is  not  profound.  They  cuiDotVM 
during  complete  repose. 

There  is  no  suiiicient  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  period  of 
complete  unconsciousness,  of  complete  suspension  of  the  mental  Uni- 
ties. Doubtless  the  brain,  like  other  organs,  is  at  times  in  abwlHir 
repose.     While  dreaming,  sleep  must  be  considered  imperfect. 

Again,  if  the  general  view  here  expressed  be  the  correct  one.  tlvl 
dreaming  is  the  natural  condition  of  imperfect  repoae,  there  is  uu  gocd 
reason  for  denying  the  su])ervention  of  dreams  at  any  period  of  skep. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  dreams  are  very  transient :  but  iki 
evidence  of  the  extreme  rapidity  which  has  been  assigned  to  all  oftbra 
is  defective.  Of  course  the  duration  of  dreams  b^rs  no  compariMa 
to  that  of  the  events  and  circumstances  which  they  picture  ;  but  lookiag 
at  the  relation  of  dreaming  to  somnambulism,  their  frequent  cod* 
currencc,  the  period  occu])ied  by  day-dreams,  and  the  time  tbit 
disturbed  sleep  and  other  indications  of  dreaming  will  lometimH  lut, 
it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  some  dreamt  are  not  n 
instantaneous  as  many  imagine. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  all  animals  with  cerebral  hemispbtrB 
dream.  This  conclusion,  which  naturally  follows  on  the  view  belt 
taken  of  the  nature  of  dreams,  is  confirmed  by  observation. 

When  impressions  reach  the  cerebral  hemispheres  they  arouse  tdeuL 
Im])ressions  may  be  objective,  arising  from  without,  what  we  call  raJ: 
or  subjective,  arising  from  within,  what  we  call  fancies.  The  exdtifig 
cause  of  dreams  then  may  come  from  without  or  from  within. 

As  the  chief  feature  of  sleep  is  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  lo  ia 
general  the  remarkable  feature  of  dreaming  appears  to  be  an  abMoee 
of  the  power  of  will  over  the  current  of  thought  and  over  actioB. 
Thus  ideas  are  aroused  in  rapid  succession  without  guidance  or  corrvr- 
tion,  but  no  volitional  acts  are  accomplished.  Hence  the  frequent  ic- 
colierence  and  inc(>n>ist  eiicy  of  di  eunis.  Of  course  there  are  all  degrees 
of  this.  Dreams  may  be  and  often  are  consistent  and  rational,  whetiwr 
from  the  more  complete  exercise  of  the  cerebral  lobes  or  from  ibe 
nature  of  the  impressions  which  excite  them  ;  but  oftentimes  they  w 
cimnicterized  by  a  strange  want  of  regulation  and  co-ordination  of  tbr 
ideas  which  represent  them.  AVhen,  therefore,  we  dream  what  we  oJl 
nonsense,  it  is  l>ccause  there  is  a  partial  or  complete  absence  of  voIud- 
tnry  control  over  the  current  of  thought,  and  because  we  cannot  ctioi- 
\v\Tc  our  conceptions  and  ideas  with  surrounding  objects  and  circun- 
stances  and  thus  correct  them. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ideas  that  constitute  dreams  are  cobcrent 
do])ends  pn^btibly  in  great  measure  ii])on  whether  they  are  habitual  or 
strange  to  thr  waking  state.  When  the  will  is  not  alert  old  ideuarc 
more  apt  to  be  orderly  than  new  oues,  f<jr  the  former  may  fall  intu 
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their  accustomed  sequence,  whereas  the  latter  have  not  even  habit  to 
umnge  them.  £veryoiie  knows,  for  instance,  how  an  idea  excited  by 
■o  impression  may  forthwith  arouse  a  train  of  others  which  have  been 
before  associated  with  it.  Thus  for  the  most  part  dreams  are  rational 
io  proportion  as  they  arise  out  of  existing  circumstances. 

In  comparing  then  the  condition  of  tlie  mind  in  dreaming  with  its 
active  state  while  awake,  we  are  led  to  notice  these  distinguishing 
features : — 

The  will  is  in  abeyance.  It  ceases  to  control,  or  rather  to  direct, 
the  current  of  thought. 

The  correcting  influence  of  external  impressions  is  suspended. 
Impressions  conveyed  to  the  brain,  when  awake,  excite  ideas  which 
arp,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  healthy  mind,  subjected  to  the  regulating 
influence  of  the  will ;  and  if  they  give  rise  to  acts,  these  are  voluntary 
and  rational.  But  when  the  influence  of  the  will  is  suspended,  and  it 
ecases  to  direct  the  current  of  thought,  the  nets  which  such  ideas  thus 
prroduced  may  at  once  excite  are  often  strikingly  irrational  or  altogether 
absurd.  Such  examples  may  be  seen  in  persons  intoxicated  by  alcohol, 
chloroform,  or  laughing  gas. 

As  in  these  cases,  so,  and  in  the  same  way,  it  is  doubtless  possible 
aomctimcs  to  lead  the  ideas  during  sleep,  when  not  profound,  by  means 
of  external  impressions,  and  even  to  determine  their  nature.  Thus 
gloomy  ideas  may  be  suggested  by  a  dull  tone  of  the  voice,  while 
cheerful  ones  may  be  aroused  by  lively  sounds.  In  the  same  way  the 
ideas  may  l>e  adapt od  to  certain  conditions  in  which  a  persot)  may  be 
placed.  Ever)'  work  on  the  subject  contains  some  illustrations  of  this. 
And  just  as  a  dream  may  be  started  by  an  external  impression,  so 
an  impression  made  ujion  any  of  the  senses  during  a  dream  will  often* 
times  fall  into  the  current  of  ideas  then  flowing  through  the  mind. 
Thus  a  noise  may  become  the  rejwrt  of  fire-arms,  or  the  shout  of  a 
Dultitude,  or  a  ^ical  of  bells,  or  something  else,  according  to  the  subject 
of  the  dream. 

The  nature  of  d'-eams  in  their  relation  to  the  absence  of  the  correcting 
influence  of  surrounding  circumstances  is  well  illustrated  by  the  effect 
of  darkness  and  silence  on  delirium.  The  phantoms  which  then  arise, 
the  correcting  influence  of  external  circumstances  being  shut  out,  will 
oflen  at  oiice  di8api)ear  in  the  presence  of  light,  or  at  the  sound  of  a 
well-known  voice. 

There  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  mind  often  occurring  in  some 
persons  which  is  well  expressed  by  the  phrase,  day-dreaming.  In  this 
•late  the  ideas  are  allowed  to  flow  on  wiihout  control.  They  are  not 
restrained  by  any  effort  of  the  will.  In  the  worst  form  they  are  not 
eren  co-ordinated.  One  idea  suggests  another,  and  so  on,  until  the 
thoughts  have  wandered  far  away  from  the  original  subject.  Kothing 
it  seen  but  the  visions  of  fancy.  The  most  improbable,  nay,  im]>os- 
•ihle,  prospects  are  conjured  up  and  contemplated  either  as  present 
or  future  n'alities,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  check  or  control  the 
most  extravagant  or  erroneous  conclusions.     Here,  however,  at  least 
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at  tlie  outset,  there  is  an  indisposition  nitlier  than  an  inahilit^r  to 
rrasoii. 

When  in  this  state,  a  i)erson  is  sai<l  to  build  castlcA  in  the  air.  Hw 
mind  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of  external  and 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  revels  in  the  luxuriance  of  its  thoughti. 
This  is  really  a  dreaming  state,  although,  owing  to  the  activity  of  tkc 
sensorium,  day-dreams  are  more  readily  corrected  by  external  cireum- 
stances. 

Indeed,  if  we  attend  at  all  to  the  state  of  our  mind,  we  murt 
ohs(Tve  that  it  varies  widely,  and  during  a  considerable  |K>rliofi  uf  our 
waking  hours,  in  many  persons,  especially  in  the  young,  itn  couditiui 
is  not  far  removed  from  tliat  of  day-dreaming.  When  we  are  mK  al 
work,  wlien  the  attention  is  not  iixed,  during  fieriods  of  leisure,  the 
intellect  is  wont  to  escape  insensibly  from  the  ctmtrol  and  direction  cf 
the  will,  and  to  wander  far  on  into  the  regions  of  thought,  one  id<t 
suggesting  another,  which  forthwith  takes  its  place.  One  8tep  funhir, 
and  the  influence  of  surrounding  circumstances  is  almost  shut  out,  aod 
the  imagination  revels  without  restraint  Then  we  may  be  said  to 
dream. 

Day-dreaming  or  reverie,  and  the  dreams  of  sleep,  are  connected 
by  a  ])eculiar  phase  of  dreaming,  which  sometimes  occurs  when  the 
sleep  is  unusually  light,  or  more  often  when  we  are  awakening  out  of 
sleep.  In  this  state  the  sensorium  is  more  or  less  active.  \Ve  ire 
conscious.  It  is  characterized,  moreover,  by  a  partial  and  im]N'rfect 
control  over  the  current  of  thought,  and  a  voluntary  elftirt,  in  some 
degree  successful,  is  made  to  prolong  agn^'able  idesis.  and  to  di^fifl 
gloomy  ones.  This  condition  must  be  familiar  to  everyone  as  occurring 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  before  rising. 

Again,  everyone  knows  that  a  dream  out  of  which  we  ha** 
awakened  is  very  liable  to  n  cur  if  we  scion  fall  a>leep  again.  Siicb 
cases  t<Mid  to  establish  the  relation  between  <mr  sleeping  and  wakiiig 
thoughts.  r>y  watching  and  analyzing  the  phemmiena,  we  can  obM-ne 
how  insensibly  they  )>ass  into  each  other,  the  vision  of  our  sleep  ri»iiif; 
into  aseeudancy  as  the  influence  of  external  impressions  and  of  the«ill 
is  withdrawn. 

<  >f  Sonmambiilisni. 

Now.  just  as  dreams  nuiy  be  regarded  as  due  to  partial  acti^iiv  of 
the  cerebral  lobes  when  in  a  state  of  iniperleet  n'pose,  so  nuy  tlif 
eniiditioii  termed  Sonmambulisni  be  regarded  as  ess€*ntially  the  re«ult 
of  a  stute  of  more  or  less  complete  activity  of  the  sensorium,  llie 
hemispheres  beycmd  bein«^  nevertlieh*ss  at  rest. 

In  whnt  niay  be  called  the  purest  form  of  scnnnambnlism  «.'iriiHi* 
acts  may  be  aeeoniplishcd  in  tiie  most  perfect  manner,  as  the  dirwt 
result  of  inniressions  without  any  evidence  of  the  intervention  of  idfH«. 

r>ut  altluiugh  in  sonniambuli^m  impressions  do  not  nf>t*e^^arilT 
n rouse  i<h'as,  yet  they  nevertheless  produce  sensations  and  determine 
sensori-nu>tor  acts.    That  thev  reach  the  sensorium  and  are  not  merelv 
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cito-motor  in  their  nature,  is  evident  from  their  results.     Sounds  are 
inetimes  heard  and  objects  recognized  by  the  sight  and  touch. 

The  term  somnambulism  appears  to  be  very  loosely  employed.  In 
(  most  common  acceptation  a  combination  of  dreaming  and  som- 
tmbulisro  is  implied.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  is  the  most  common 
rm  of  somnambulism.  Not  only  is  the  sensorium  active,  but  the 
HniKpheres  themselves  are  partially  awake.  But  although  the  descrip- 
Mi  usually  given  of  somnambulism  would  imply  an  active  state  of 
te  cerebral  hemispheres  as  well  as  of  tlie  sensorium,  would  include  a 
ate  which  is  essentially  that  of  drcitming — so  that  somnambulism  is 
HKiibed  as  an  ''acted  dream" — yet  while  admitting  that  this  more 
implicated  condition  may  be  a  common  one,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
Dportant  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  a  state  may  occur  in  which  some 
r  all  of  the  sensorial  centres  are  active,  the  cerebrum  itself  being 
eireitheless  in  a  state  of  complete  repose,  the  actions  which  result 
etog  simply  sensori-motor,  or  instinctive  ones.  Thus  no  ideas  are 
roused,  and  nothing  b  remembered.  This  may  be  described  as  the 
implest  and  purest  form  of  somnambulism. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  clearest  and  most  correct  idea  will  be 
btained  of  these  two  states,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  by 
egarding  tliem  as  manifestations  of  various  degrees  of  activity  of  those 
eutres  which  in  profound  sleep  puss  into  a  state  of  complete  repose : 
bat  either  alone  may  be  active  while  the  otlier  is  at  rest,  or  both  together 
II  iiD|>erfect  sleep,  may  exhibit  all  degrees  of  partial  activity  in  various 
iroportiou,  short  of  that  thorough  and  complete  exercise  of  their 
auctions  when  wide  awake. 

It  api>ears  that  this  view  will  afford  an  insight  into  certain  facts 
rhicb  do  not  otherwise  admit  of  explanation. 

Dreaming  is  more  frequent  than  sonmambulism,  because  of  all 
loitions  of  the  nervous  system  the  cen-bral  lobes  are  tlie  most  sensitive 
o  variations  in  tiie  quantity  and  quality  of  bloo<l  circulating  through 
hem.     "Witness  the  effects  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform. 

Somnambulism  is  more  common  in  the  young,  because  then  the 
Misorial  c^itres  are  more  prone  to  activity.  '  With  regard  to  dreams, 
he  rule  is  less  general,  being  inHuenced  by  habits  of  mental  exercise. 

The  remembrance  of  dreams,  not  of  somnambulistic  acts.  It  is 
mportant  to  note  the  absence  of  memory  in  somnambulism.  It 
ippears  that  acts  purely  somnambulistic  are  never  remembered  or 
*ecalled.  This  seems  to  point  to  their  nature.  They  find  their  parallel 
D  instinctive  actions. 

The  dexterity  and  accuracy  of  somnambulistic  acts,  for  example, 
>f  muscular  movements  in  walking.  Perhaps,  in  this  case,  the  cerc- 
)ellum  is  awake  also. 

The  somnambulist  walks  across  a  narrow  plank,  over  a  frightful 
:hasm,  steadily,  and  without  fear.  Why  ?  Because  the  act  is  a  sensori- 
notor  one,  and  no  idea  is  called  into  play.  For  the  same  reason  a 
lerson  wide  awake  may  accom])li8h  the  same  feat  in  the  same  nianner, 
f  the  danger  be  concealed  from  hiu).  if  he  have  no  idea  of  it.     In 
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the  former  case  he  may  see  it,  but  has  no  idea  of  it.     lo  the  latter  he 
has  no  idea  of  it  because  he  cannot  see  it. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  therefore,  the  actions  of  the  sommm- 
bulist  are  essentially  of  the  nature  of  instinctive  ones.  A  ctrefol 
analysis  of  them  will  show  that  they  possess  this  character.  In  tbe 
simplest  and  purest  form  of  somnambulbm  as  in  the  simplest  and 
purest  examples  of  instinctive  acts,  there  is  not  any  satis&ctory  evidence 
of  the  operation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  In  either  csLse  is  seen  ibe 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  tntc^ 
vention  of  ideas,  of  the  calculation  of  consequences,  of  reason.  TUi 
difference,  however,  must  be  noted  in  the  two  cases.  The  operatioai 
of  instinct  arc  invariably  associated  with  an  active  and  acute  state  of 
the  senses.  In  somnambulism  all  the  senses  are  not  commonly  in  fall 
activity. 

Summarily,  then,  these  several  states  may  be  thus  contrasted :  — 

In  profound  sleep  there  are  no  acts  beyond  ezdto-motor  ooei. 
and  even  tiiese  are  reduced. 

In  somnambulism  there  are,  beyond  these,  sensori-motor  acta. 

In  dreaming,  ideas  are  aroused. 

Dreaming,  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  must  be  distinguished 
from  purely  somnambulistic  acts.  Perhaps  in  the  most  common  foni 
of  somnambulism  dreaming  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  combined 
with  it.  Tlius  somnambulism  is  presented  under  various  forms,  acoord- 
ing  to  the  absolute  and  relative  degree  of  activity  of  the  difierent  senses, 
and  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  lobes.  All  forms  occnr  from  merely 
turning  in  sleep,  to  walking,  talking,  writing,  and  so  forth. 

And  as  in  somnambulism  some  degree  of  activity  of  the  cerebnl 
lobes  may  be  associated  with  an  active  state  of  the  sensorium,  so  is 
dreaming  some  degree  of  activity  of  the  sensorium  may  be  oombiiMd 
with  an  active  state  of  the  cerebral  lobes. 

In  those  cases  of  so  called  somnambulism,  in  which  acts  are  per- 
formed  which  involve  a  considerable  exercise  of  the  mental  powen, 
the  simply  somnambulistic  state  must  be  combined  with  vivid  dreaming. 
In  this  combination  so  many  of  the  faculties  are  more  or  4ess  active, 
so  few,  if  any,  completely  at  rest,  that  tlie  individual  is  more  awake 
than  asleep. 

[W.  S.  &] 
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WEEKLY   EVENING   MEETING, 
Friday,  February  26,  1864. 

Sfar  Roderick  I.  MuBcmsoir,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Yice-PresideDt, 

in  the  Chair. 

JosE^  Prestwich,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Om  ike  Quaternary  Flint  Implements  of  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Hoxne^ 
Sfc,f  their  Geologieal  Position  and  History. 

Ms.  Peestwich  remarked  upon  the  imputation  of  rashness,  and  even 
•f  credulity,  which  discoveries  such  as  that  of  the  flint  implements  often 
entailed  upon  geologists.  He  contended  that  geologists  were,  on  the 
contrary,  generally  disposed  to  be  incredulous.  At  one  time  they 
believed  that  Fishes  were  no  older  than  the  Carboniferous  strata  ;  that 
Reptiles  first  appeared  during  the  Liassic  period ;  and  that  Mammalia 
coold  not  be  traced  beyond  the  Tertiary  strata  ;  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  were  satisfied  that  Fishes  go  back  to  the  Silurian,  Reptiles 
to  the  Carboniferous,*  and  Mammalia  to  the  Triassic  period.  And  so 
with  Man.  Ten  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  geologist  in  this  country 
who  would  not  have  deemed  the  occurrence  of  the  works  of  man  in  any 
beds  older  than  the  recent  Alluvium  impossible.  The  discoveries  made 
by  Toumal  and  Christol  in  the  south  of  France,  thirty  years  since,  of 
the  remains  of  man  associated  with  those  of  extinct  mammalia,  were 

7'  scted  by  geologists  unanimously  ;  nor  were  the  analogous  discoveries 
Schroerling  in  Belgium  more  favourably  received;  whilst  Frere's 
remarkable  notice,  so  far  back  as  1797,  of  the  discovery,  at  Hoxne,  in 
Suffolk,  of  flint  weapons  mixed  up  with  the  bones  of  large  extinct 
animals,  was  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  sixty  years. 

Even  so  late  as  1855,  a  communication  by  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society,  respecting  the  occurrence  of  worked  flints  with  the 
Ibssil  Dones  in  Kent's  Cave, — a  fact  already,  years  before,  noticed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  M^Enery  and  by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen, — was  deemed,  by 
the  Geological  Society,  too  improbable  for  publication. 

Mr.  Prestwich  doubted  whether,  prior  to  1858  and  1859,  there  were 
twenty  men  of  science  in  Europe  who  would  have  admitted  the  possibility 
of  the  contemporaneity  of  man  and  of  the  extinct  mammalia.  He  in- 
stanced Dr.  Grant  as  one  of  the  small  number  who,  on  abstract  principles, 

*  Possibly  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
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treated  the  question  as  an  open  one.  llealM)  noticed  the  tone  tif  coi:fi- 
dent  disbelief  with  wliicli  the  asserted  occurrenct*  of  flint  iinidemefiMn 
certain  geological  deposits  in  the  Soniine  valley  was  8|M>ken  of  vhta 
he  made  inquiries  respecting  this  subject  in  Paris  in  \H'»ii  and  IWT. 
and  whicii  for  a  time  turned  him  from  the  inquiry.  Such  iiiM.ii>cn 
might  be  multiplied.  The  s|)eaker  did  not  bring  them  furwanl  u»>iiHlt- 
cating  any  perverse  opposition,  but  to  show  how  reluctant  ^euhi^f4i 
were  to  abandon  the  l)elief  generally  held  on  tiiis  sul>jecr  without  ii« 
clciirest  ])roofs,  and  close  and  careful  seiiroh  on  their  jxirt.  Such.  Ir 
remarked,  is  tlie  inevitable  progress  of  all  discovery.  Tacts  defii.rd 
contradictory  to  received  theory  are  often  long  rejected,  some  a««clearU 
failing  in  proof,  others  as  non-proven.  Kvidenee  is  hesitatingly  ^^»cei^ni, 
and  has  to  force  its  way  through  a  resisting  stratum  of  incrtdulirv; 
but,  as  in  the  searching  resistance  offered  by  close  tissues  in  tlie  nefjai- 
ration  of  mercury  from  its  drosN,  that  ]K)rtion  whicli  jiasses  through 
issues  the  brighter  and  purer  the  more  dilficult  the  transit,  and  ibt 
stronger  the  pressure  exercised. 

Allusion  was  then  made  to  the  distinguishe<l  pala*(Mitologut,  l)r. 
Falconer— one  man  of  science  at  least  in  this  country  with  whom  tbr 
conviction  that  the  remains  of  man  might  be  traced  back  to  (leriiidi 
greatly  anteced^'nt  to  our  ordinary  records,  had  gn>wn,  during  a  l«*ng 
course  of  years,  from  i)rol)abilitii»s  sugg<'Ste<l  by  Kiistem  research,  iiiiu 
certainty  established  by  extensive  investigation  among  the  Kuni|«an 
fossil-bone  caves.  Referring  to  his  late  exploration  of  I^rixhain  Cavp 
in  18.j8,  the  attention  which  the  wi-ll-certified  di>cover\'  of  flint  iniple- 
mcnts  in  undoubted  assm'iation  with  the  renuiins  of  extinct  niainniulis 
and  of  reindeer  attracted  amongst  gt.'ologists  was  remarked  upon.  Tbe 
s|>eaker  visittKl  the  cave  in  company  with  Mr.  Pengelly.  and  was  muck 
struck  with  the  force  of  the  evidence,  tliough.  for  various  reaM>n!i.  he 
considered  that  cave  evidence  alone  wau  not  suflicient.  I'rged  by  I)r. 
Falconer  to  go  and  examine  the  geological  evidence  respect  in;;  the  fliul 
implements  in  the  valley  of  the  Sonune,  he  afterwards  piid  his  hnig- 
intended  visit  to  Abbeville  (where  he,  on  tlie  verj* first  day,  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  three  worked  flints  at  Mencliecourt)  He  vas 
join<Kl.  on  the  next  day.  at  Amiens,  by  his  friend  Mr.  .lohu  Evans,  Hie 
g<»ological  evidence,  and  the  character  of  the  Flnit  Implements,  sal i«lieil 
them  both  that  here  attain  was  an  undoubted  caseof  con  tern  {Minui  city  uf 
tlie  works  of  n)an  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct  Mammalia.  All  tlie 
author  has  since  seen  on  many  subsequent  visits  to  the  Soinme  v.dlfv, 
S4imetimes  alone,  but  more  frequently  in  c<mi]mny  with  other  gi*ologiri«. 
has  tende<l  to  confirm  his  first  opinion.  He  then  pro<*eeded  to  notice 
some  of  the  phenomena  he  had  seen,  and  to  give  his  eoncIuMuii* 
respecting  them.  He  had  intended  to  have  describetl  the  several  loca- 
litiiN  in  France  and  England  at  which  flint  implements  hati  btrn  fuumi, 
but  f(»und  that  tinu'  w(»uld  not  allow  his  going  beyond  Ami«>ns.  Tkit 
was  ihe  less  in)|H>rtant,  as  Mr.  LnbbcK'k  had  so  recently  given  an  able 
account  iir  the  same  room  of  must  of  ihesr  places  ;  and  his  iiuditoi^ 
w«re  pn»bably  most  of  them  ac(juainleil  with  the  more  general  acivuiJi 
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fiven  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  recent  work  on  the  •  Antiquity  of 
^ao.' 

Mr.  Prestwich  then  went  on  to  describe  the  remarkable  discovery 
rf  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  how  much  honour  and  credit  were  due 
to  him  for  his  untiring  perseverance,  in  face  of  general  discouragement, 
ibr  m  period  of  twenty  years,  and  for  twelve  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  elaborate  work,  '  Antiquitcs  Celtiques  et  Antodiluviennes/  In- 
cited by  this  work.  Dr.  Kigollot,  an  antiquary  of  Amiens,  discovered 
Flint  Implements  in  great  numbers  near  that  town  ;  but  his  careful 
memoir  on  the  subject,  although  it  attracted  the  momentary  attcntio.t  of 
■ome  French  geologists,  was  allowed  to  drop  comparatively  unnoticed. 
Geologists  admitted  the  antiquity  of  the  beds,  and  antitpiaries  admitted 
the  workmanship  of  the  implements  ;  but  neither  would  own  to  a  con- 
leiDt  interest  and  belief  in  them. 

Before  entering  ujjon  the  details  of  the  sections,  Mr.  Prestwich 
proceeded  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the 
fiint-implement-bearing  beds  were  found,  and  how  their  importance  and 
the  time  they  represent  were  to  be  judged  of.  lie  observed  that  sea- 
formed  dejiosits  affonled  massive  and  tangible  monuments  of  the  length 
of  time  required  for  their  accumulation.  But  on  land,  time  passes,  and 
builds  no  such  monuments  of  its  duration.  The  sand  and  shingle  beds 
of  a  rapid  river  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  thicker  now  than  a  thousand 
years  ago,  for,  instead  of  accumulatin«j^  in  the  channel  of  that  river, 
they  are  incessantly  removed,  and  carried  eventually  out  to  sea,  where 
they  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  great  sedimentary  deposits  con- 
stantly going  on  there.  Ihe  time  represented  by  river  deposits  (apart 
from  tlie  recent  silty  alluvia)  is  not  therefore  to  be  measured  by  tlieir 
thickni^ss ;  and  we  must  not  attach  the  less  importance  to  the  beds  con- 
taining the  Flint  Im[)lements,  because,  being  formed  by  river  action, 
they  arc  necessarily  small,  fragmentary,  and  superficial.  But  while  in 
the  sea  the  accumulation  of  matter  has  formed  a  relative  measure  of 
time,  on  land  the  extent  of  denudation  resulting  from  the  removal  of  a 
portion  of  that  matter  supplies  an  obverse  scjile.  In  the  former  case 
the  lai>se  of  time  is  chronicled  by  constantly  accruing  deposits,  whereas 
in  the  latter  case  the  deposits  cannot  exceed  a  certain  thickness.  They 
are  constant  quantities,  and  their  dimensions  are  no  measure  of  their 
age.  The  oiilv  test  of  their  age  consists  in  their  organic  remains,  and 
in  the  depth  of  the  valleys  below  the  terraces  on  whicli  ])ortionsof  them 
are  IcMlged.  In  Njieaking  of  river  action,  the  author  does  not  refer  to 
the  blow  and  sluggish  streams  of  this  country,  but  to  the  more  active 
streams  of  countries  of  greater  rainfall,  or  to  old  conditions  of  former 
periods. 

Mr.  Prestwich  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  a  large  pictorial  section 
of  the  celebrated  pit  at  St.  Aclieul,  near  Amiens.  The  artist  had  not 
vibitc*d  Amiens,  but  had  skilfully  contrived  to  give  a  sufficiently  accu- 
rate representation  of  the  town  and  valley,  for  the  purpose  of  sliowing 
tlic  genenil  relation  which  the  t!:n»iind  there  bore  to  the  .surrounding 
district.     The  details  of  the  pit  >iere,  however,  all  given  from  actual 
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survey  by  the  speaker.  The  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  pit  it  100  fwt 
above  the  level  of  the  Somme,  which  flows  iu  the  valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  valley  itself  is  about  one  mile  broad.  The  hilb  oa 
either  side,  rising  to  a  height  of  200  to  300  feet,  consist  of  chalk,  wiik 
a  few  and  distant  cappings  of  tertiary  strata. 

On  platforms  of  various  breadths,  generally  on  the  top  of  low  Itilli 
adjoining  the  valley,  patches  of  gravel  occur  at  intervals  more  or  lev 
long  from  tlie  lower  to  the  upper  end  of  the  valley,  whilst  a  more  connected 
series  of  gravel  beds  skirts  the  base  of  the  valley.  'J'he  chief  |Kinii« 
of  the  valley  is,  however,  occupied  by  alluvial  beds,  beneath  which 
the  hist-mentioned  gravels  with  their  brick-earth,  pass. 

The  higlier  level  gravels  rarely  contain  organic  remains.  The  pit 
at  St.  Acheul  affords  a  singularly  good  example  of  these  beds,  and  ii 
unusually  rich  in  orgiinic  remains,  and  also  in  flint  iuiplemeuts. 

The  section  exhibits  : —  Fi*t 

1.  Brick-earth  (Loess)  without  organic  remains  .     .   10  to  13 

2.  A  variable  bed  of  whitish,  marly  sand,  with  numer* 

o\i9  freshwater  and  tand  nheltn  of  recent  s|)ecies, 

and  a  few  mammalian  remains 3  to   T 

3.  Variable   beds  of  subangular  flint  gravel — some 

white,  others  ochreous  and  ferruginous.  Nume- 
rous fossil  bones  and  Jlint  implements^  and  a  few 
shells  as  above,  irregularly  dis|>ers(*<l  throughout .  o  in  14 
These  beds  repose  u|X)n  a  haseof  clialk.  The  site  having  iMfiiliit^ 
occupied  as  a  Gallo-Homan  cemetcr}*.  the  upper  brick-eanh  is  iiitcr- 
sected  with  pits  and  graves — in  some  there  are  stone,  or  rather  hard  chalk, 
coffins,  whilst  in  others  the  nails  and  iron-work  alone  remain,  the  votxi 
having  entirely  decayed  away.  These  ]M>rtions  of  disturbed  ground  art 
easily  reeognized  by  their  darker  colour,  their  rimtents,  bui  more 
especially  by  the  break  they  produce  in  the  stnititication  of  the  bed». 
So  long  as  the  ground  is  undisturlKHl  the  lines  of  the  brick-earth,  the 
lamination  of  the  siuids,  and  the  rough  bedding  of  the  gravel  are  con- 
tinued in  horizontal  ))lanes  without  break.  Any  interfenure  from 
above  breiiks  these  lines  and  mixes  the  different  l>eds,  and  rendeni  the 
disturbance  at  once  ap|)arent.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  indicarituit 
it  is  to  be  assumed  the  fossils  and  the  flint  implements  are  in  undisturbed 
ground. 

The  Flint  Im[)lenieiits  are  found  scattered  irregidarly  thn>ii;!h  the 
gravel,  but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  |)art.  It  h:i«  l»efa 
estimat(><l  that  there  is  one  implement  to  one  cubic  yard  of  gravel.  Tht^ 
ocrcur  singly*  and  as  far  as  we  know,  lying  flat.  The  s|M>t  where  one 
was  found  in  ait  it  by  Mr.  Flower  was  |n  tinted  nut  in  the  section,  and 
also  the  s|)ot  where  the  s])eaker  and  .Mr.  Kvans  extracted  one.  Thew 
worki>d  flints  partake  of  all  the  mineral  characters  of  the  gruvel^lhe 
rt>snlt  of  contemporaneous  dep  >.-iition.  Some  retain  their  uriginal  dark 
colour,  others  are  stniiud  y<»llow  and  brown — simie  have  ilieir  outer 
surface  converted  t(»  a  bright  white— nmny  are  incrusted  with  thin 
patches  of  carbonate  of  lime— and  many  agaiu  exliibit  dendritic  markingt 
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•—all  being  conditions  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  roaiss  of  broken 
mlMngulmr  flints  composing  the  body  of  the  gravel,  of  which  they  are, 
Ib  Cict,  component  parts,  showing  one  and  the  other  like  characters  of 
age.  Several  hundred  specimens  of  flint  implements  from  this  pit  have 
paaved  under  the  speaker*s  inspection  ;  thirty  selected  specimens  were 
•shibited,  showing  the  principal  forms  which  prevailed,  and  in  which 
the  workmanship  and  design  were  most  apparent.  Few  can  feel  any 
doubt  who  inspect  a  series  of  this  nature.  It  is  not  so  much  evidence 
of  art  and  skill  that  we  look  for,  but  primarily  of  design.  The  speaker 
did  not  dwell  on  this  point,  wliich  is  now  generally  accepted.  It  has 
been  well  treated  by  Mr.  Evans  and  others. 

Tlie  fossils  consist  of  perfect  and  uninjured,  though  very  friable, 
lacd  and  fresh-water  shells  in  the  following  proportion,  and  of  bones, 
aioatly  broken,  and  teeth  of  the  following  animals.  The  list  is  neces- 
aarily  only  a  sketch. 

Fauna  of  the  Quaternary  Gravels  of  the  Somme  Valley. 


t 
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Animals. 

Elephas  primigenus. 

antiquiu. 

Rhinoceros  tichorhinus. 

Hippopotamus. 

Ursus  ftpelsus. 

Hyena  spelea. 

Felis. 

Cenrus 

( 2  or  more  species). 
Bos 

<^2  or  moro  species). 
Equtit 

(2  species). 


Shells. 
14  species  of  land  shells. 

9  species  of  marine  shells  (Abbe- 
ville only). 

21  species  of  freshwater  shells. 

All  tlicse  are  of  species  living  in 
France,  and  all  but  one  in  Eng- 
land, except  the  Cyrena  Aumi- 
nalis,  now  living  in  'the  Nile  and 
Central  Asia. 


Proceeding  to  interrogate  the  section  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
which  Ted  to  the  formation  of  these  beds,  the  nature  of  the 
dimate  which  then  prevailed  and  their  age,  the  following  conclusions 
were  deduced : — 

1.  The  mineral  ingredients  of  the  gravel  are  chiefly  broken  flints 
derived  from  the  chalk  of  the  district  in  general,  but  with  these  there 
occur  fragments  and  blocks  of  tertiary  satidstone  and  tertiary  fossils, 
which  could  only  have  come  from  places  10  to  20  miles  higher  up  the 
Talley.  Therefore  the  agency,  whatever  it  was,  that  brought  the  debris 
here  must  have  proceeded  in  a  direction  down  the  present  valley,  the 
tertiary  diSbris  being  found  along  that  line  as  far  as  the  sea.  Further, 
the  cause  could  not  have  been  a  general  one  extending  beyond  the 
preeent  hydn>graphical  basin,  for  none  of  the  older  rock  debris  from 
the  ralley  of  the  Oise,  which  is  only  separated  by  a  water-shed  six  miles 
broad  from  that  of  the  Somme,  passes  from  it  into  the  latter  valley. 

2.  The  presence  of  freshwater  shells  in  some  of  the  intercalated 
bedit  many  such  as  live  in  clear  and  rapid  streams,  indicate  a  probable 
fluTiatile  origin  for  these  deposits. 

Vol.  IV.     (No.  39.)  ^ 
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3.  The  mammalian  remains  and  land  shells  give  evidence  of  diy 
land.  T\ui  occiisional  occurrence  of  bones  in  the  {xisition  they  hoM 
during  life  show  that  the  carcases  and  limbs  of  aniuiaU  were  drup{«d 
into  tlie  old  shingle  hefore  they  were  freed  from  their  iiiieguuiuntd,  or 
within  a  short  time  after  death — whilst  the  i>erfect  state  of  |>re&erviitioa 
of  the  land  shells  is  an  indication  of  their  not  ha\ing  bet'D  tnu- 
))orted  far. 

All  these  characters  tend  to  prove  that  these  beds  are  to  l)C  rt'femd 
to  old  river  action.  'J'his,  liowcver,  must  iiave  taken  place  when  ibe 
river  occupied  a  level  about  100  feet  higiier  than  it  does  now.  It  ii 
true  that  similar  gravels,  containing  similar  mammalian  remains  and 
also  Hint  implements,  occur  at  h)wer  hrvels  (4o  feet^  in  the  valley, 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  similar  causes  were  in  operation  wlieu  tbne 
also  were  deposited.  Hut  it  is  plain  tiiat  the  two  could  not  bait 
been  deposited  at  the  same  time.  For  the  dejiosition  of  the  high-level 
gravels  on  the  supposition  that  the  valley  had  been  previously  exraialed, 
would  have  recpiired  a  river  at  some  tinies  hi  ling  a  channel  mure  (hu 
a  mile  wide,  and  100  feet  deep — a  stiUe  of  things  nut  to  be  aconurjtfd 
for  under  any  circumstances.  The  alternative  therefore  of  a  rii* 
tiowing  at  the  higher  level  and  gradually  excavating  its  chauDel  if 
ado})te(l. 

I'he  chanicter  of  the  climate  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fauna.  Thi 
land  and  freshwater  shells  are  of  s)>eciesnow  living  in  France,  buttbc^ 
also  range  as  far  north  as  liussia,  Finhmd,  and  Siberia.  They  ire 
therefore  such  as,  though  occurring  in  temperate  climates,  are  ni|ablc 
of  existing  in  high  northern  latitudes.  The  animal  remains  furniik 
more  jKysitive  testimony.  The  wcMilly  Mammoth  and  llhiuoceru^  woe 
fitted  by  their  coating  to  endure  the  rigours  of  a  cold  climate,  sucfaM 
Ivussia  and  Siberia,  where  their  remains  abound,  and  where  tliey  seen  to 
have  fed  on  the  vegetation  connnon  to  sueli  latitudes.  A  s^iecieflof 
Tiger  now  lives  in  Central  Asia,  and  is  often  tracked  and  huntttl  down 
in  the  winter  on  the  snow  and  frozt-n  lakes  of  that  region.  The  Keiii- 
deer,  of  which  we  have  the  remains  in  the  valley  of  the  .Sommc.  :ind  ite 
Musk  Ox,  which  occurs  in  the  siime  d(]K)sits  in  the  valley  cif  the  1  h:iiiM% 
indicate  still  more  clearly  the  northern  tendencies  of  thisgn»up.  ThrR 
is  a  diilieulty  abcmt  the  llipiKipotanuis,  but  the  elephant  and  rhiDi> 
cert  IS  originally  presented  the  Kmie  ditheulty  :  and  there  t«enu  oa 
reason  wliy  in  this  case  also  the  extinct  species  should  not  be  found  to 
have  been  tit  ted  to  live  in  a  s(*vere  climate. 

These  conclusions  htv.  corrolxirated  by  the  pliysicsil  jdieuomeoL 
Mr.  Prestwich  ]H)iiited  on  the  large  section  to  numemus  bloi'ks  of  sind* 
stone  but  little  worn,  and  varying  in  weight  fnmi  (  to  .'>  tons,  which  cikiU 
hanlly  lune  Ikh-u  carried  and  dep(»ite<I.  as  iiuw  found,  by  water  alune. 
He  also  showed  various  contortions  in  the  up)H'r  beds  (»f  gravel  (vhilit 
the  lower  ones  were  hardly  disturbed ).  and  in  the  laminated  «and» 
overlying  them.  The>e  he  attributeil  to  ice- action.  The  bhK-k».  to 
trans|K)rt  from  places  higher  up  the  valley  on  ice-tloes  at  the  brAiiiu^ 
up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring,  atid  the  contortions  to  the  grounding  of  ice- 
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the  M>ft  sand  and  loose  gravel,  impinging  into  them  and  piling 
gravely  as  now^  occurs  on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  Canadian 

He  pointed  especially  to  the  pendant  masses  of  brick-earth 

in  the  upper  part  of  the  siinds,  and  which  he  attributed  to 

masses  of  ice  brought  down  in  flood  time,  grounding  on  the 
trth  and  pushing  a  portion  of  it  into  the  underlying  beds  of 
here,  as  the  ice  gradually  melted,  it  would  be  left,  caught,  and 
d  in  by  the  sand  pressing  itself  into  place  again. 
\  two  classes  of  evidence  are,  therefore,  conformable.  It  is  in 
y  also  with  the  existence  of  the  large  beds  of  brick-earth  or 
verlying  the  gravel,  and  which  is  doubtlessly  the  deposit  of  the 
T  during  floods,  usual  in  a  severe  climate  at  the  time  of  the 

of  the  winter  snows.  Tlie  winter  climate  may  probably  have 
•  rigorous  as  that  of  Northern  Kussia  or  Northern  Canada. 

clioiate  would  not  be  any  bar  to  the  presence  of  man,  whose 
je  found  in  these  old  shingle  bed^i.  It  is  true  that  none  of  his 
(  have  yet  been  found  in  these  deposits,  but  they  are  found  in 
fthe  same  age.  The  abundance  of  animal  remains  is  tlie  almost 
de  consequence  of  a  country  subject  to  great  river  floods,  by 
arge  numbers  of  animals  are  always  destroyed  and  swept  down  ; 
I  the  contrary,  guards  against  such  risks.  Along  the  Northern 
an  rivers  of  the  present  day,  although  the  remains  of  the  buffalo 
er  animals  occur  in  profusion,  the  remains  of  man  are  scarcely 
ft  with.  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  this  further  and 
le  proof  may  be  forthcoming  at  no  long  distance  of  time. 
tly,  the  speaker  stated  that  the  present  river  Somme  only 
down  fine  silt  and  mud,  whereas  the  old  river  transported 
•sses  of  coarse  shingle  ;  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
er  was  one  of  much  greater  power  than  the  present  one. 
floods  especially,  its  power  must  have  been  very  great ;  with 
transporting  power  the  river  wouM  possess  greater  excavating 

at  the  same  time  the  disintegration  of  rocks,  es])ecially  such 
ks  as  the  chalk  of  this  district,  produced  by  severe  cold,  com- 
irith  the  tfl'ects  of  ground  ice  lifting  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
rge  quantities  of  the  shingle,  would  hasten  the  deepening  of  the 

As  it  deepened,  terraces  of  shingle  have  been  lefl  at  i)1ace8 
ilo]>es.  It  may  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  river  with  so  limited  a 
Dg  ground  filling  a  valley  a  mile  wide,  but  this  the  speaker 
£S  to  have  been  the  case  only  during  floods,  and  that  the  ordinary 

of  the  river  was  very  much  smaller.  lie  instanced  a  case  in 
here  Dr.  Hooker  mentions  a  river  which  was  only  80  yards  wide 
e  crossed  it,  but  which  after  the  rains  covered  a  channel  3  miles 
nd  ran  10  to  12  feet  deep.  The  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
pnHluces  the  same  result  in  arctic  regions  as  heavy  and  con- 
rains  in  southern  regions. 

Prestwich  next  exhibited  a  diagram  to  show  what  he  con- 
to  be  tin*  different  phast»sof  the  phenomena,  from  the  jHM-iod 
le  biMl«  of  St.   Aciieul    were  fornn-d,  until  the  vallev  «ssnm**d 
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its  prcs€nt  form  and  dimensions.     Tlie  plan,  which  was  formed  of  i 
scries  of  sn[K>  rim  posed  sections,  showed  — 

1.  The  old  river  during  the  deposition  of  the  shiuple  and  §amd 
hanks  of  tSt.  AchiuL  —  In  this  the  bed  of  the  river  was  orcnpitid 
with  hirge  shingle  banks,  which  were  left  dry  durinp  the  timi*  tb« 
river  was  low,  Mr.  I'restwicli  8uj»|Mises  these  to  have  Infeii  rtsomd 
to  by  early  man,  in  conscqneiice  of  tlie  number  of  large  tlinl**  \\m 
contained,  for  making  Hint  implements  on  the  s|Kit.  Tliin  nia\  lie  uce 
of  the  r(*asons  why  they  are  so  numerous  at  St.  Aclieul.  which  «u 
shown  to  be  <mc  of  tho>e  old  shingle  banks  preserved  from  thai  time. 
Ice-floes  dropped  large  blocks  of  sandstone  into  the  shingle.  A  «poee 
simt  off  in  pi;rt  by  a  .siiingle  liank  would  account  for  the  more  initKiai] 
accunmhition  of  the  middle  siind  beds  of  St.  Aclieul,  and  fi>r  the  niue 
numerous  siielis  living  then.*  undisturbed.  During  fliKNis  tiie  n\er  ni« 
proi)abIy  to  a  hei|i;iit  of  20  to  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  levf],  as  s\ium^ 
by  the  brick-eartii  (without  gravel)  deposited  higher  up  the  hill  on  ibr 
road  to  Ciigny.     The  next  stage  showed — 

2.  The  tjravel  beds  of  iSt.  Arhenl  after  they  were  left  dn/,  rjrffd 
daring  ffoods. — Here  the  valley  h»d  been  excavate<i  to  several  ftet 
below  tiie  level  of  the  St.  Acheul  beds,  but  during  f)c»ods  the  rnerfiill 
extended  over  them  and  deposited  the  brick-i'arth.  Ice-flties  gruUMied 
and  indented  the  upper  beds  of  sand  and  gravel,  causing  cuntortioa  of 
the  strata. 

3.  lite  river  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  lotc-Ierei  grarrl 
beds  of  St.  lioeh  and  Amiens, — The  valley  had  now  dee)»eni-d  to  tl»e 
extent  of  50  to  (50  feet  below  the  level  of  St.  Acheul,  and  the  low- 
level  gravels  of  St.  Koch  were  deposited  under  similar  condititms,  onlf 
that  ice-aciion  is  not  sti  strongly  marked.  It  is  in  these  binls  that  the 
remains  of  the  llipiHputamas  tir>t  a])j>ear.  The  flint  iniplenients  found 
in  them  are  of  a  s<im<'wliat  different  type  to  thwe  of  the  higher  l«iel 
graveN.     The  flake  form  is  more  jirevalent. 

4.  The  hiV'h'vcl  grarel  of  St,  J^ttch,  left  dry  except  daring  ji'\d». 
—  Here  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  siune  state  of  thing*(  as  fduiid  it 
St.  Acheul ;  the  shingle  being  covered  up  during  tlo4Hls  by  brici&- 
ejirth  or  loess. 

5.  The  vol  try  at  the  present  period, — The  progress  of  exca^iiii'D 
shows  the  vaHey  deepeneil  to  its  full  extent.  The  riviT  has  h**!  ilsulJ 
power,  its  flm^d  waters  now  rising  only  2  to  3  feet,  and  its  chanm-l 
being  restricted  within  a  very  narrow  comjmss.  The  old  and  r«Migh 
chaniK'l  left  at  the  end  of  the  (jnaternary  |H'ri(Kl  is  cohered  to  tbe 
depth  of  10  lo  20  feet  by  fine  alluvial  soil  and  peat.  All  the  ^at 
])acliyd«Tnis  have  become  extinct,  but  the  reindeer.  bis4m«  and  pTKil 
fossil  o\  >ur\i\».d  during  part  of  tlie  more  mtKlern  time.  AIiutM  all 
the  .Muall  and  frajiile  hind  and  fre>hwater  shells  have  cmitinntd  in 
uninterruj>teil  (h'>crnt  to  the  pre>ent  day.  Thi.s  fact  si'cms  alnu*st  Ci»h- 
chisive  against  any  gcnrrjil  eat;iclysm  having  passed  over  the  yurUct. 
This  concordance  between  the  jihysical  features  and  the  coiiteni|>orarT 
life,  and  the  capability  the  hypothesis  here  offered  givev  of  expbiiniixfe 
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ich  mnd  eveiy  one  of  the  phenomena,  affords  strong  presumptive  proof 
r  it*  truth. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  Prestwich  observed  that  he  might  be  ex- 
acted to  my  a  few  words  resfieeting  the  age  of  the  Flint  Implements. 
Vo  questions  were  involved  in  this :  One,  the  length  of  time  elapsed 
nee  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  extinct  mammalia  ;  the  other,  how 
ir  back  into  that  period  the  flint  implements  can  be  traced.  In  the 
ncriptioii  of  the  sections,  it  had  been  previously  pointed  out,  that  the 
luaternary  period  could  probably  be  brouglit  down  immediately  to  the 
roe  when  our  valleys  began  their  modern  accumulation  of  silt  and 
Mt.  The  period  of  time,  tlierefore,  first  to  be  measured,  is  that  which 
w  been  required  for  the  formation  of  these  latter  deposits.  On  this 
oiut  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  amongst  geologists. 
lie  occasion  did  not  afford  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  question, 
dd  the  s|)eaker  therefore  contented  himself  with  an  expression  of 
pillion  offered  with  reser\-e.  lie  considered  that  more  time  and  better 
ita  were  required  to  make  a  sure  estimate ;  nevertheless,  he  was 
Llisfied  that  the  evidence,  as  it  exists,  does  not  warrant  the  extreme 
•ngth  of  lime  so  frequently  supposed. — The  recent  alluvia  covering 
le  latest  quaternary  deposits  of  our  valleys  are  rart^ly  more  than  40 
set  thick, — in  most  cases  not  more  than  20  feet.  The  rate  of  accu- 
lulation,  though  it  may  often  be  slow,  is  very  variable.  A  Roman  road 
I  the  valley  of  the  Lea  was  found  covered  by  2  feet  only  of  alluvium. 
..nother  such  road  in  Cambridgeshire  was  covered  with  5  feet  of 
lluvium.  The  entire  depth  of  the  alluvium  was  not,  however,  ascer- 
iiied  in  either  ciise.  M.  Hozet  gives  another  instance  of  a  Roman  road, 
hich  he  considers  to  have  been  kept  in  repair  until  about  the  eighth  cen- 
iry,  traversing  the  valley  of  the  Dhcune.  Its  paved  and  even  surface  is 
OTT  covered  by  1 2h  inches  of  alluvial  soil.  A  little  lower  down  the  valley, 
lis  aliuviitm,  which  is  very  unifonn,  has  l)een  ascertained  to  l)e  about 
3  ft%t  thick.  This  he  estimates  would  have  required  for  its  accumu- 
itioii  about  I0»000  years.  The  alluvial  soil  rejxjses  there  immediately 
3  the  so^alled  diluvium.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  alluvial  soil 
ill  ai*cumu1ate  under  favourable  conditions  is  oflen  very  much  greater. 
D  places,  thick  l)eds  of  alluvium  and  of  i)eat  have  been  funned  since 
le  Roman  occn|)ation.  I^ooking  at  these  facts,  and  at  the  general 
ict,  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Somme  and  of  the  Thames  for 
cample,  the  Roman,  Hritish,  or  (Gaulish  remains  are  found  at  a  depth 
•om  iho  surface  bearing  a  considerable  proportion  to  the  entire  thick- 
ess  of  the  alluvium,  the  probability  is,  that  the  commencement  of  the 
Uuvial  deiMwits  is  not  to  be  carried  back  indefinitely. 

One  rejison  for  believing  the  aocumulalion  of  the  silty  alluvium  of 
or  valleys  to  have  been  more  rapid  at  one  time  than  now,  is  that  these 
lUeys,  left  rude  and  rugged  at  the  end  of  the  Quaternary  peiiod,  would 
?  subject  to  more  frt»<iuent  floods  until  their  inequalities  were  filled  up 
id  levelled.  Mr.  Prestwich  concluded  by  observing  that — **  For  these 
mI  various  other  reasons  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  expressed  in 
^9,  that  the  evidence,  as  it  stood,  seemed  to  me  as  much  to  necessitate 
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the  bringing  fon^'ard  of  the  extinct  animals  townnlff  our  own  tiin<>.  u 
the  earning  hnck  of  man  in  geological  time.  In  making  that  olM^nunoD 
1  hjid  chidly  in  view  liic  distnnee  <»f  time  nt  which  the  hist  of  tlif^rnat 
extinct  niMmniiiiia  disappeared.  If  there  simuhl  have  been.  iK'twefn  ihr 
modern  valley  a1hi\ia  and  the  hitest  qnateinary  b(*ds,  some  inter\»-i:i:)fr 
|)eriod  of  time  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  that  distai.ec*  may  be  materialij 
pn)loege<l.  If,  on  the  contrary,  ihey  followed  in  immediate  smtt^^iim. 
and  I  think  we  have  evidence  that  such  was  the  Ciise.  for  there  mi-im 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  large  pnehyderms  siill  existed  at  ibf 
eonnneneeineiit  of  the  allnviid  ]>eriod.  wliilst  Mc  know  that  many  uf 
the  rnminants  lived  on  nninterrnj)tedly  from  one  period  to  thM«ith*r. 
1  <h>  not,  for  my  part,  see  any  geoh»gical  reas(»ns  wiiy  the  irreat  exiiuct 
mammalia  shonld  not  have  lived  down  to  comparatively  recent  liiiMv. 
possibly  n<it  fnriher  back  than  H.CKK)  to  l(),(XK)  yeai-s. 

*•  i'lit  this  only  brintj:^  ns  to  the  throiiold  of  that  dim  and  mysterioof 
anti(pi!ty  in  which  tirst  appear  thoM*  rmlely-wronght  iiints;. —  t.'ioff 
evident  work^i  of  design — those  ])alpable  shaduwirsgs  of  man,  lifrr 
OUT  chnuudogy  fails  ns  altogi^ther.  If  we  hnik  at  our  broad  and  ii«g 
valleys,  antl  then  at  the  comparatively  snndl  stream^;  now  wiiidinjf 
through  them,  and  pnj)p(»se  these  stn»jims  to  have  l>een  the  same  in  |iui 
tim(>s  as  they  nnw  are,  we  could  hardly  avoid  the  conclu>ion  that  iht 
time  rerpiin  d  to  ]>ro<hiee  such  excavations  with  such  rn^inx  inu.«t  be 
almost  incalculable,  IJut  if  the  view  here  projK^ied  l>e  coirecr.  it  nauU 
ftdlow  that  with  rivers  so  large  in  proportiim  to  t!io«e  now  nceiipying 
the  s.ame  valleys,  with  floods  of  a  force  n(»w  unknown  in  the  ^Aot 
districts,  with  a  cnld  so  severe  as  to  shatter  the  rocks  and  to  hn^ten  tJif 
reujjjval  of  their  dvbris.  we  shonld  have,  I  contend,  agencies  in  opemiioa 
so  far  exeei'ding  in  power  any  now  acting  in  these  countries.  tlMt  it  b 
im))o<sible  to  apply  the  same  rules  to  the  twn  |)eritHis.  The  ch:im!f> 
described  must  have  progressed  with  a  rapidity  of  which  we.  at  the 
present  day.  can  in  these  latitudes  hardly  form  an  adecpiHtv  coiK^ejitioo. 

"  l>nt  although  I  would  shorten  the  (^internary  jwritnl  by  theeiient 
of  the  differenee'i  here  alhnleil  to.  it  still  remains  of  great  length  .ind 
importance,  stretching  b:ick  into  a  far  remote  antiquity,  and  it  i«  far 
into  this  ]KTa»d  that  we  hav(»  tnu*<d  thes«»  works  «»f  man.  AltluinghaX 
pn»sent  we  are  without  a  snde  or  measure  todetennine  that  antiipdry.ve 
fie<Ml  not  abandon  the  hupe,  that,  by  eontimu'd  and  careful  ob««er«a!i«tB. 
we  may  eventually  succeed  in  forming  somi'  comiKinitive  estimate  ef  it. 
The  first  men  who.  after  tr:i\ersing  iht>  ))lainsof  L4ind)anly.  apprnarhfd 
th«>  Alps,  enuld  seaneiy  have  failed  to  realize  their  vast  dimensions 
although  without  the  ni«'a!!s  to  determine  their  exact  height  :  !«»  w#, 
from  the  rehitive  nrguiiiide  of  the  phentunena  and  the  variation  «ifliff« 
can  Hitlieiently  wi  II  n^di/e  the  remo:ene>s  of  the  time  in  ipiestiun. 
although  we  tlo  not  yei  p«)sse'.s  the  data  wiiereby  to  measure  it*  dun- 
tion.  and  determine  its  exact  distance  from  our  own  time." 
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WEEKLY   EVENING    :MP:ET1NG, 
Friday,  March  4,  1864. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.ll.S.  Vice-President, 

in  tlie  Chair. 

Trofessor  G.  G.  Storks  M.A.  D.C.L.  Sec.  R.S. 

On  tlie  DiscriminolioH  of  Organic  liodias  by  their    OiHical 
Proj)crlies, 

TiiK  chemist  who  deals  with  the  chemistry  of  inorganic  substances  has 
ordinarily  nnder  his  hands  bodies  endowed  with  very  definite  reactions, 
and  iM)s>esi«ing  great  stability,  so  as  to  i)crn)it  of  the  employment  of 
energetic  reagents.  Accordingly  he  may  affi)rd  to  disj^nse  with  the 
aids  liupplit^  by  the  optical  properties  of  bodies,  though  even  to  him 
they  might  be  of  material  iissistance.  The  properties  alluded  to  are 
Mich  as  can  be  a])plied  to  tlie  scrutiny  of  organic  substances  ;  and 
therefore  the  examination  of  the  bright  linc>s  in  liames  and  inciindescent 
vapours  is  not  considered.  'J'his  application  of  optical  observation, 
though  not  new  in  principle  (for  it  was  clearly  eruinciatcKl  by  Mr.  Fox 
Talbot  more  than  thirty  years  ago),  was  hardly  followed  out  in  relation 
to  chemistr}',  and  remained  almost  unknown  to  chemists  until  the  pub- 
lication of  the  resi*arches  of  Professors  Hunsen  and  Kirchiioff,  in  con- 
•equcnce  of  which  it  has  now  iKKHnne  universal. 

Bui  while  the  chemist  who  attends  to  inorganic  compounds  may 
confine  himself  without  much  h)ss  to  the  generally-recogni/ed  modes  of 
research,  it  is  to  his  cost  that  the  organic  chemist,  especially  one  who 
occupies  himself  with  pmximate  analysis,  neglects  the  inunenscMissist- 
ance  which  in  many  cases  would  be  afforded  him  by  optical  examination 
of  the  8uf>stances  under  his  hands.  It  is  true  that  the  metluKl  is  of 
limited  application,  for  a  great  number  of  sub.stances  {xossess  no 
marked  optical  cliaracters  :  Init  when  such  substances  do  present  them- 
selves, their  optical  characters  affonl  facilities  for  their  chemical  study 
of  which  chemists  generally  have  at  present  little  conception. 

Two  distinct  ol»jeets  may  be  had  in  view  in  seeking  for  such  inform- 
ation as  optics  can  8up])ly  relative  to  the  characters  of  a  chemical 
substance.  Among  the  vast  number  of  substances  which  chemists  have 
now  succeeded  in  isolating  or  pn>paring.  and  which  in  many  cases 
have  b<'en  but  little  studied,  it  often  becomes  a  (pustion  whether  two 
substances,  obtained  in  ditferent  ways,  are  or  are  not  identical.  In 
such  rases  an  optical  comparison  of  the  bodies  will  either  add  to  the 
evidrnce  <»f  their  idi'utity.  tlie  force  of  the  additional  evidence  being 
great«T  or  Irss  according  as  their  o])tical  characters  are  more  or  less 
niarkiMl.  or  will  establish  ^  ditUTcnce  between  substances  which  might 
otherwise  erroneously  have  been  sui»posed  to  l>e  identical. 
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The  second  o))jcK;t  is  tliat  of  enabling  us  to  follow  a  particular  tub- 
stance  tiirongli  mixtures  containing  it,  and  thereby  to  dett*miine  hi 
principal  reactions  before  it  has  been  isolated,  or  even  when  tliere  ii 
small  hope  of  being  able  to  isolate  it ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  n in* 
ence  of  a  common  proximate  element  in  mixtures  obtained  from  ivo 
ditferent  sources.  Kiider  this  head  should  be  classed  the  detection  of 
mixtures  in  what  were  sup))osed  to  l>e  solntiuns  of  single  substunce^.* 

Setting  aside  the  labour  of  quantitative  determination!!  carri^'d  oat 
by  well-nK;ogni/xd  methods,  the  second  object  is  that  the  attainineiitof 
which  is  bv  far  the  more  difficult.  It  involves  the  meth«Ml<(  of  examin- 
ation re(piired  for  the  first  obji*ct.  and  uuire  l>esides ;  and  it  is  that  nhick 
is  chiefly  kept  in  view  in  the  present  discourse. 

The  optical  proiKjrlies  of  bodies,  pr(»periy  si)eakiiig.  include  i»tenr 
relation  of  the  bodies  to  light;  but  it  is  by  no  means  every  such  rrla- 
tion  that  is  available  for  the  object  in  view.  Kefnietivv  |Ni«er,  fur 
instance,  though  constituting,  like  specific  gravity.  &e.,  one  of  lherl» 
racters  of  any  particular  pure  substance,  is  useless  for  the  purinMeof 
following  a  substance  in  a  mixture  containing  it.  The  same  \\\'A\  \w  MJd 
t»f  dispersive  ik)W(t.  The  properties  which  are  of  most  use  fur  our 
object  are  -first,  absorption  ;  and  secondly,  fluorescence. 

Colour  has  long  bi*en  emphiyed  as  a  distinctive  character  of  hi  >di«: 
as.  for  example,  we  say  thai  the  salts  of  oxide  of  copjier  are  miistlybluf. 
The  colour,  however,  of  a  body,  gives  but  very  imperfect  infonautioa 
respecting  that  pn»perty  on  which  the  colour  depends  ;  fur  the  !<tme  tint 
m:iy  be  made  up  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways  from  ihecunsiiiii»'nt«uf 
white  light.  In  order  to  observe  what  it  is  that  the  boily  dt»fs  to  radi 
constituent,  we  nnist  examine  it  in  a  pure  si>ectrum.  [The  furmntionfif 
a  pnrc  spectrum  was  then  explained,  and  such  a  spiHrtmni  was  ffrnif^ 
on  a  screen  by  the  ai<l  of  the  electric  light.  On  hohling  a  cell  ciw- 
taining  a  salt  of  copper  in  front  of  the  scnK.Mi,  and  nittvim;  it  fmm  ibi> 
red  to  tlx' violet,  it  was  shown  to  east  a  sluuhiw  in  the  nM  as  if  the  fluid 
h:id  be<-n  ink,  while  in  the  blue  rays  it  might  have  been  snp|Ni>ed  to 
have  been  water.  ('hn»mate  of  |H)ta'<li  .similarly  tre:ited  pa\e  ibf 
re\(T>e  effict.  beini;  triiiis]iarent  in  the  red  aud  <»pa4pie  in  the  bluf. 
Of  C(>nr>e  the  transition  from  trans|)iin'ncy  to  o[mcity  was  n<tt  :ibnipt: 
and  for  intermediate  colonrs  the  fluids  causi-d  a  |k'irti.d  dark'iiine. 
IndiH^l.  to  sp(>ak  with  mathematical  rigour,  the  darkening  \^  ni>l  xlito- 
lute  even  when  it  iij»pears  the  greatot  :  but  the  light  let  thnui^lii^w 
feeble  that  it  ehnhs  «mr  sfiiNCs.  In  this  M'ay  the  beiiaviunr  of  tlie«jb- 
stnnce  m;iy  be  e\aniii!ed  with  reference  lo  the  various  kintN  of  XvM 
one  after  anotiier  :  but  in  (irdcr  to  >e<*  at  one  glance  it.s  lH*hM\innr«i!h 
respM't  tt»  all  kinds,  it  is  m«  rely  requisite  t(»  huld  the  Utfiv  h>  a«  to 
inteiee)»t  the  wh(»h*  beam  which  forms  the  spei'truni.  to  place  it.  for 
instance,  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit.] 

*  The  iii't- otii'ii  of  laixtaii'S  liy  ll>o  niicrtici-opio  exnniii.aiion  of  ir.tcrmififbd 
iT\.v.iK  |iiojifrI\  lrloi.L>ln  lln-  fi!St  tK':iil.  llii-  ipustioii  ^liirh  r|ji-  oli'-nirpJO' 
iHK'i's  ti)  liiiiis<>it'.  li-iiiL',  ill  ru-t.  MhfthtT  thepuiv  !iiil«staiiri's  tliniiiii)!  the  indosdu^ 
c^^^tJl^  an.*  ui  arc  nut  iiU-nticuI. 
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judge  from  the  two  examples  jo^  c:Te=.  ::  nu:^:  be  js::pix>ws2 
e  ofa«en*atioii  of  the  colour  wo-'.i  £'Sr  ilr...i>:  ;.*  z  :;i-h  :=• 
on  as  analysis  by  the  prism.  To  >i.-. w  h.w  rV  :;.:>  :>  froa 
he  ca».  two  fluids  ven-  siniilar  in  o.-i-.ur.  j^r: -'*::■«  ii-d  a  so- 
>f  bloud.  were  next  examiTrd.     '1  Lr  ''\*rr:x:T  r/.trtly  c&uM^2  a 

absorption  of  t!je  m^»re  «-fri:.£r:bIe  riy*  :  :he  Lr.er  exhibited 
ll-marked  dark  band<  in  ihe  }fiiuw  a:.d  £Teen.  Those  bauds* 
»ticed  by  lIop|>e,  are  eminniily  c:..tracTrris::c  vf  blvxxi.  aini 
a  got  id  example  of  liie  facilisifs  wiiich  op::cal  tx.iiii:!;a:iou 
fiir  fdllowiiig  a  $ul>$taLCe  wiiich  J•^^^Mrsfee^  di>:i:.c:i\€  characters 
nature.     ( )ii  adding  to  a  M.>lut!Ou  uf  biiv^  a  ].>;ir:ioul:ir  $^(  of 

(any  ordinary  copj^er  >:il;.  wi:h  the  add:i:i>:i  i>f  a  lanrate  to 
:  precipitation,  and  then  carhi):.ate  t.if  M.ida  t.  a  t'.r.id  was  ol^taintxi 
unlike  bluod  in  colour,  but  showing  ihe  characteristic  Kiiids  of 
while  at  the  s;inie  lime  a  gixni  deal  uf  I  lie  red  was  abMirbi-d,  as 
d  have  been  by  the  copper  siih  alone.  On  adding,  on  the  other 
kcelic  ncid  to  a  solution  of  bK»<.id.  tlie  colour  was  nicrcly  changed 
owner  red,  without  any  precipitate  iH'iiig  pn>iluccil.     Never- 

iii  the  spectrum  of  this  Huid  the  biuids  of  blvKxl  had  wholly 
•d,  while  another  tet  of  bands  less  intenst\  but  still  very  cha- 
ttie,  made  their  appearance.  This  alone,  however,  does  not 
wiiether  the  colouring  matter  is  dinmiiKised  or  not  by  tlie  acid; 
bloo<l  is  an  alkaline  fluid,  the  change  might  be  su)iposed  to 
rely  analogous  to  the  reddening  of  litnnis.  To  decide  the 
n,  we  must  examine  the  8i)ec(rum  wlien  the  fluid  is  again 
.'d  alkaline,  sup)K)se  by  ammonia,  winch  does  not  nflect  the 
:ion  bai)d<  uf  bI<K)d.  The  direct  addition  of  ammonia  1o  the 
ixture  causes  a  dense  precipitate,  wliich  contains  the  c<douring 
,  which  may.  however,  be  separatetl  by  the  use  merely  »>f  acetic 
d  (*ther,  of  which  the  former  was  alreatly  used,  and  tin*  latter 
»t  affect  tlie  colouring  matter  of  blood.  This  solution  gives  the 
•haracteristic  spectrum   as  bKM)d  to  which  acetic  acid  h«is  been 

but  now  there  is  no  difliculty  in  obtaining  the  colouring  nuitter 
minoniacal  solution.  In  the  spectrum  of  this  solution,  the  sharp 
lion  bands  of  bl(K)d  do  not  appear,  but  instead  thereof  there  is  a 
band  a  little  nearer  to  the  reil,  and  coniparati\eIy  vague  ftluH 
3wn  on  a  screen].  Thisdiflerence  of  spectra  decides  the  (pi(*Mtion, 
)ves  that  ha'matin  (the  colouring  matter  prepareil  by  acid,  «1'C.) 
Iop|ie  state<I,  a  product  of  decomposition. 

e  s|H'Ctrum  of  blood  may  bit  turned  to  account  still  further  in 
I   to   the  chemical   nature  of  that  substance.      Ihe    colourint^ 

contains,  as  is  well  known,   a   large  (piantity  of  iron  ;  and  it 

be  supiMiK-d  that  the  col(»ur  was  ihw  to  some  salt  of  iron, 
es]K'cially  as  some  salts  of  peroxide  of  iron,  sulpho<-yanide  for 
e,  have  a  blcMid-red  colour.  l>nt  there  is  found  a  stiong  ^'cneral 
lance  betwivn  salts  of  the  same  metallic  oxide  a*i  reganN  th«; 
Ler  of  their  absorpiion.  Thus  the  saltsof  scMpiioxideof  uranium 
1  remarkable  yystem  of  bands  of  absorption  in  the  mon;  refran- 
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gible  part  of  the  spectnim.  TIic  number  and  porilion  of  the 
diiler  a  littlo  from  one  salt  to  another ;  but  Hiere  is  the  strongest  hm3f 
likeness  between  the  different  salts.  »SiiltK  of  sesquioxide  uf  iruo  ia  A 
similar  manner  have  a  family  likeness  in  the  vagueness  uf  the  lb* 
8or])ti()n,  wliicli  creeps  on  fn^m  one  part  of  the  K[)ectruin  to  aiiathv 
without  presenting  any  ra])id  tninsitions  from  coiiipHrative  trui* 
parency  to  opacity  and  the  converse.  [The  sjiectnim  of  ■ulph< 
cyanide  of  ])ero\ide  of  iron  was  shown  for  tlie  »ike  of  cuntra^ting  vilk 
blood.]  Hence  the  a])peanincc  of  such  a  peculiar  system  of  bambif 
nbsoq)tion  in  blood  would  negative  tiie  supposition  that  ItM  colour  k 
due  to  a  salt  of  inm  as  such,  even  had  we  no  otiier  means  of  deciding 
The  assemblage  of  the  facts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  seems  to  ihov 
that  the  colouring  matter  is  some  complex  compound  of  the  five  eleiiieal% 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  iron,  which  under  the  Mtioi 
of  acids  and  otherwise,  s])Iits  into  haematin  and  a  pnitein  subsLince. 

This  exa:nple  was  dwelt  on,  not  for  its  own  »ike,  but  becuK 
general  methods  are  most  readily  apprehended  in  their  application  li 
particular  examples.  To  show  one  example  of  the  di<criminatioi 
which  may  be  effected  by  the  prism,  the  spi>ctra  were  exhibit(*d  of  tkt 
two  kinds  of  red  glass  which  (not  to  mention  certain  inferior  kiiifb)an 
in  common  use,  and  which  are  coIouhmI,  one  by  gold,  and  the  other  bj 
suboxide  of  co])per.  lioth  kinds  exhibit  a  single  b;nid  of  aWrplioi 
near  the  yellow  or  green  ;  but  the  band  of  the  gold  glass  is  situitai 
very  sensibly  nearer  to  the  blue  end  of  tlie  spi^i^tnim  than  that  of  the 
coj)per  ghiss. 

In  the  experiments  actually  shown,  a  battery  of  fi fly  cells  and  compla 
apparatus  were  em])loyed,  involving  much  tn>uble  and  ex|)ense.  llol 
this  was  only  recpiired  for  projecting  the  spectni  on  a  screen,  so  ai  lobe 
visible  to  a  whole  audience.  To  see  them,  nothing  mure  is  n^quired  thta 
to  place  the  fluid  to  be  examined  (contained,  suppose)  in  a  test  tube, 
behnid  a  slit,  and  to  view  it  through  a  small  prism  ap)>lied  to  the  naked 
eye,  different  strengths  of  solution  being  trie<l  in  succession.  In  tbi* 
way  the  bands  may  be  seen  by  anyone  in  far  greater  ])erfeetion  thiD 
wlien,  for  the  purpose  of  a  lecture*,  they  are  thrown  f>n  a  screen. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  examine  the  peculiarities  which  a  subfttanep 
may  possess  in  the  mode  in  which  it  absorl)s  light,  it  is  not  essential  tbiS 
tlie  snbstnnce  should  be  in  solution,  and  \iewi'<]  by  transniiffioD. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  a  jnire  spectrum  is  thrown  on  a  shwt  of  paper 
painted  with  blood,  the  same  bands  are  seen  in  the  yellow  and  preeo 
region  as  when  the  light  is  transmit  led  tlir.  ugh  a  sidution  of  hkoim 
and  tlie  s|:e<'tnmi  thrown  on  a-  white  screen.  This  indicates  that  tb0 
coh>nr  of  such  a  na|)er  i-*  in  fact  dm-  to  ab<i»rption,  although  the  pep^r 
is  viewed  by  rcihete<i  li^iht.  Imlecd.  !»y  far  the  greater  number  c*f 
coloured  obj<'eis  whirii  are  jireseiited  to  us,  sucli  as  green  Irtie*- 
flowers.  dytMl  clntlis,  though  ordinarly  seen  by  reflection,  owe  iheir 
coliMir  to  al»M»r|itioii.  The  li.iht  by  which  they  are  se*'n  is.  it  intnie- 
rethrt<Ml,  but  it  is  not  ///  nfftrtioti  that  the  prefertMitial  selection  of 
certain  kinds  (»f  ra\  s  is  made  whieli  eaus<*s  the  objects  to  ap|»ear  coluund* 
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Take,  for  example,  red  cloth.  A  small  portion  of  the  incident  light  is 
reflected  at  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  fibres,  and  this  portion,  if  it  could 
be  observed  alone,  would  be  found  to  be  colourless.  The  greater  part 
of  the  light  penetrates  into  the  6bres,  when  it  immediately  begins  to 
Bofier  absorption  on  the  part  of  the  colouring  matter.  On  arriving  at 
the  second  surface  of  the  6bre,  a  portion  is  reflected  and  a  portion 
passes  on,  to  be  afterwards  reflected  from,  or  absorbed  by,  fibres  lying 
more  deeply.  At  each  reflection  the  various  kinds  of  light  are  reflected 
in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  proportion  ;  but  in  passing  across  the 
fibres,  in  going  and  returning,  they  suffer  very  unequal  absorption  on 
the  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  of  the  light 
perceived  the  different  components  of  white  light  are  present  in  propor- 
tions widely  different  from  those  they  bear  to  each  other  in  white  light 
itself,  and  the  result  is  a  vivid  colouring. 

There  afb,  however,  cases  in  which  the  different  components  of  white 
light  are  reflected  with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  and  the  light  be- 
comes coloured  by  regular  reflection.     Gold  and  copper  may  be  referred 
to  as  examples.     In  ordinary  language  we  speak  of  a  soldier's  coat  as 
1^,  and  gold  as  yellow.     But  these  colours  belong  to  tiie  substances  in 
two  totally  different  senses.     In  the  former  case  the  colouring  is  due  to 
absorption,  in  the  latter  case  to  reflection.    In  the  same  sense,  physically 
speaking,  in  which  a  soldier's  coat  is  red,  gold  is  not  yellow  but  blue  or 
^reen.     Such  is,  in  fact,  the  colour  of  gold  by  transmission,  and  there- 
)^re  as  the  result  of  absorption,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  gold  leaf,  which 
t^ratisniits  a  bluish  green  light,  or  of  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold 
^■fter  the  addition  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  when  the  precipitated  me- 
'^allic  gold  remains  in  suspension  in  a  finely-divided  state,  and  causes 
"^lie    mixture  to  have  a  blue  appearance  when  seen  by  transmitted 
light.     In  this  case  we  see  that  wliile  the  substance  copiously  reflects 
^nd   intensely  absorbs  rays  of  all  kinds,  it  more  copiously  reflects  the 
1«S8    refrangible  rays,  with   respect  to   which  it  is  more  hitensely 
opaque. 

All  metals  are,  however,  highly  opaque  with  regard  to  rays  of  all 
€2o1our8.     But  certain  non-metallic  substances  present  themselves  which 
^re  at  the  same  time  intensely  opaque  with  regard  to  one  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  only  moderately  opaque  or  even  pretty  transjjarent  with 
regard   to  another  part.      Carthaniime,  murexide,  platino-cyanide  of 
magnesium  may  be  mentioned  as  examples.     Such  substances  reflect 
copiously,  like  a  metal,  those  niys  with  respect  to  which  they  are  in- 
tensely opaque,  but  more  feebly,  like  a  vitreous  substance,  those  rays 
for  which  they  are  tolerably  transparent.     Hence,  when  wliite  light  is 
incident  upon  them    the   regularly-reflected  light   is  coloured,   often 
vividly,  those  colours  prejwnderating  whicli  the  substance  is  capable  of 
absorbing  with  intense  avidity.      But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
example  known  of  the  connection   between  intense   absorption  and 
copious    reflection  occurs  in  the  case  of  crystals  of  permanganate  of 
potash.    These  cr}'stal8  have  a  metallic  apjjea ranee,  and  reflect  a  greenish 
light.     They  arc  too  dark  to  allow  tlic  transmitted  light  to  be  examined  ; 
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and  even  when  they  are  pulverized,  tlie  fine  purple  powder  they  yield  ii 
too  dark  for  convenient  analysis  of  tlie  transmitted  light.  lUit  tW 
splendid  purple  solution  wiiicli  they  yield  nmy  be  diluted  at  pleawn-, 
and  the  analyMs  of  the  liglit  tmnsniitted  by  it  preseiilM  nu  ditficuitj. 
The  solution  absorbs  principally  the  green  part  of  the  !i|«ectniu: 
and  when  it  is  not  too  strong,  or  used  in  too  great  thic-kn<'H.  five 
bands  of  absorption,  indicating  nuninia  of  traiis|i«irency.  make  tbetr 
ap])earancc  [these  were  shown  on  a  screen].  Mow,  wIhmj  the  prtvii 
li^ht  retlected  from  the  erystals  is  analyzed  by  a  prism,  there  are 
observed  hrhjld  bands,  indicating  maxima  of  n*Ht'cring  fHiwi-r,  corre- 
sponding in  position  to  the  dai'h  bands  in  the  liglit  transmitted  hy  tiic 
solution.  The  tifih  bright  band,  indeciUcan  hanlly,  if  at  all,  be  nude 
out,  but  the  corresponding  dark  band  is  bi»th  less  slmng  rli:m  the 
others  and  occurs  in  a  fainter  )»irt  of  tlie  spectrum.  When  the  li^bt 
is  retlecteii  at  a  suitable  angle,  and  is  analyzed  both  by  a  Nieol\  pri«in. 
placed  with  its  principal  section  in  the  ])lane  of  incidence,  and  bv  m 
ordinar}'  |)rism,  the  whole  spectrum  is  reduced  to  the  bands  jiM  riim- 
tioned.  The  Micol's  prism  would  under  these  circumstances  e\tii}{;iii*li 
the  liglit  reflected  from  a  vitreous  substunci;,  and  transmit  a  larp*  fart 
of  the  light  r«fle(!ted  from  a  metal,  llenee  we  8e<?  that  as  the  refrafip- 
bility  of  the  light  gnidually  increases,  the  substance  changt^s  re|»('aifHilT. 
as  reganls  the  character  of  its  reflecting  jiower,  fnan  vitre«ius  to  me- 
tallic and  back  again,  as  the  solution  (and  tliercf<»re  it  may  Ih'  pre^umt^i 
the  substance  itself)  changes  from  modenitely  to  intensely  t>|iaque. tiid 
conversely. 

'J'liese  considerations  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  chemical  *t:iiec«f 
the  copper  present  in  a  certain  glass  >^}iich  was  e\hibit<'d.  This  pl.u» 
was  coloured  only  in  a  very  thin  stratum  on  one  face.  \\\  iraiiMni'^^ii'O 
it  cut  ofl'a  ^reat  deal  of  light,  and  was  bluish.  \\\  reflection.  e<*)«et-ii II j 
when  the  coh)urless  face  was  next  the  eye,  it  showed  a  reddi>h  \\A\ 
visible  in  all  directions,  and  having  the  appearance  of  coming  fmui  a 
tine  precipitate,  though  it  was  not  re^4llve<l  by  the  inieru»ri)|H'.  at  lejft 
with  the  )K)wer  tried.  It  evidently  came  fnmi  a  failure  in  an  atii-mptlu 
make  one  of  the  ordinary  n*<l  glasses  coloured  by  Mibnxide  of  ci»pj*r, 
and  the  only  qne^tion  was  as  to  the  state  in  which  the  ci>p|K'r  vt* 
present.  It  C(»nld  not  be  oxide,  for  the  cpiantity  was  too  srnjil  lu 
acconnt  for  the  blueness.  aiitl  in  fact  the  glass  In-came  sensibly  coKmrlrM 
in  the  outer  flame  of  a  blowpipe.  Analysis  of  the  trans  in  ittetl  light  bj 
the  prism  .showed  a  small  band  of  abM)rpti4>n  in  the  place  of  llie  band 
Ke<'n  in  those  ci»pper-re<l  glasses  which  an*  nc»t  too  deep.  ar:d  ihervfoPe 
a  small  portion  of  copper  was  pre.«ient  in  the  stale  of  subi^xide.  i.^.  i 
silicate  <if  that  base.  The  rest  was<IoubihNS  present  as  metallic  cop} •er, 
arising  from  over-reduction  in  the  manufacture,  and  ace«>niing1\  the 
blue  cohjur.  which  wonhl  have  b<*eii  purer  if  the  snlmxiile  had  bi« 
away,  indii'ates  the  true  colour  of  copper  by  transmitttd  light,  (piite  in 
c<intoriniiy  with  wliat  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  gold.  Ilenrv.  id 
both  metals  alike,  the  absorbing  and  the  reflecting  |Hiwers  are*  on  llif 
whole,  greater  for  the  less  than  for  the  more  refrangible  colours  llie 
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r  Tariatiou  with  refrangibility  being  of  course  somewhat  different 
two  cases. 

iroe  would  not  permit  of  more  than  a  very  brief  reference  to  the 
i  pro|»erty  to  which  the  speaker  had  referred  as  useful  in  tracing 
inces  in  impure  solutions— tliat  of  fluorescence.  The  phenomenon 
orescence  consists  in  this,  that  certain  substances,  when  placed 
'8  of  one  refrangibility,  emit  during  the  time  of  exposure  com- 
I  light  of  lower  refrangibility.  AVhen  a  pure  fluorescent  sub- 
!  (as  distinguished  from  a  mixture)  is  examined  in  a  pure 
urn.  it  is  found  that  on  passing  from  ti)e  extreme  red  to  the 
and  beyond,  the  fluorescence  commences  at  a  certain  point  of  the 
um,  varying  from  one  substance  to  another,  and  continues  from 
i  onwards,  more  or  less  strongly  in  one  part  or  another  according 
f  particular  substance.  The  colour  of  the  fluoreiscent  light  is 
to  be  nearly  constant  throughout  the  spectrum.  Hence,  when  in 
tion  presented  to  us,  and  examined  in  a  pure  spectrum,  we  notice 
loreticence  taking,  as  it  were,  a  fresh  start,  with  a  differetU  colour ^ 
iy  be  pretty  sure  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  mixture  of  two 
icent  substances. 

might  be  inferred  ^  priori^  that  fluorescence  at  any  particular 
f  the  spectrum  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  absorption, 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  creation  of  vis  riva;  and  experience 
that  rapid  absorption  (such  as  corresponds  to  a  well-marked 
um  of  tninsparency  indicated  by  a  determinate  band  of  absorp- 
I  the  transmitted  light)  is  accompanied  by  copious  fluorescence. 
c|)erience  has  hitherto  also  shown,  what  could  not  have  been 
ted,  and  may  not  be  universally  true,  *  that  conversely,  absorp- 
accomiMuied,  in  the  case  of  a  fluorescent  substance,  by  fluorescence. 
oni  what  precedes  it  follows  that  the  colour  of  the  fluorescent 
[>f  a  solution,  even  when  the  incident  light  is  white,  or  merely 
by  absorption,  may  be  a  useful  character.  To  illustrate  this,  the 
c  light,  after  transmission  through  a  deep-blue  glass,  was  thrown 
iitions  in  weak  ammonia  of  two  crystallized  substances,  sesculin 
axin,  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  horse- chesnut,  and  of  which 
fer  occurs  also  in  the  bark  of  the  ash,  in  which,  indeed,  it  was 
iacovered.  lk>th  solutions  exhibited  a  lively  fluorescence ;  but 
tour  was  different,  being  blue  in  the  case  of  aesculin,  and  bluish- 

loorescent  substanceR,  like  others,  doubtless  abtsorb  the  invisible  heat-rays 
qrood  the  extreme  red,  in  a  manner  varying  from  one  substance  to  another. 
it  we  include  such  rays  in  the  incident  spectrum,  we  have  an  example  of 
:oa  nf>t  accompanied  by  fluorescence.  Hut  the  invisible  heat-rays  differ  from 
r  the  visible  spectrum  (as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe}  only  in  the 
t  the  visible  rays  of  one  part  of  the  spectrum  differ  from  those  of  another, 
by  wave  length,  and  consequt>ntly  by  refrangibility,  which  depends  on  wave 
llence  it  is  not  improbable  that  substances  may  be  discovert  d  which  absorb 
ble  rays  iu  some  parts  of  the  spectrum  less  refrangible  than  that  at  which  the 
enee  commences;  and  miitureM  po>8essing  this  property  may  be  made  at 
*.  Neverthelesii,  the  speaker  has  cot  yet  met  with  a  pure  fluorescent  substazice 
Khibita  this  phenomenon. 
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green  in  tlie  case  of  fraxin.  A  purified  solution  ubtainrd  frum  iIm 
hark  exhibits  a  fluorescence  of  an  intermediate  colour,  which  vuuld 
sutiice  tu  show  tliat  scsculin  would  not  alone  account  forthe  tltioresceiice 
of  tlie  sohition  of  the  bark. 

When  a  substance  possesses  well-marked  optical  projienios.  it  i«iB 
genend  nearly  as  easy  to  fullow  it  in  a  mixture  as  in  a  ])ure  N»iUti<ia. 
But  if  the  problem  whicli  tiie  observer  proiKxses  to  hinisi-Il'  Ih-  : — liivfo 
a  sohition  of  unknown  substances  wliich  pre>eiits  well-niarki'd  ch.mcten 
with  reference  to  different  parts  of  tlie  spectnini.  tu  dei»-r:nii«- whit 
|X)rtion  of  these  characters  belongs  to  unv  subatanct-.  and  what  jnrtioi 
to  anotlier,  it  presents  much  greater  difticnltii^s.  It  waNwith  rrifn-:.<v 
to  this  subject  that  tlie  si'cond  of  tiie  objects  n>entitii:eii  at  :in*  t»'j- li- 
ning of  the  discourse  iiad  been  spoken  of  as  that  the  attainiiirnt  ff  i»!Jrfi 
was  by  far  the  more  dillicnlt.  The  problem  can,  in  general.  b»-  *iM*frd 
only  by  cond)ining  process<>s  of  clieniical  separation.  e>pecially  f'r:ii  tin;  u 
se}>aration,  with  optical  observation.  AVlu*n  a  s<ilutu»n  h:i>  t}iU!>  l^tn 
sufiiciently  testtd,  those  characters  whidi  are  found  al\va\>  ii»;uv«»ni- 
pany  <me  another,  in,  as  nearly  as  can  bejuth^ed.  a  constant  )in«iM.r.ioii. 
may,  witli  the  lii;^iiest  probability.  I)e  regardirdas  lieloujuing  to  (•lu'.vd 
the  Siime  snbstance.  ]>ut  while  a  combination  of  chemistry  ati<!  >  ptVi 
is  in  general  recpiircd,  important  information  may  sometiine<  l»e  ohijim^i 
from  optics  alone.  This  is  especially  the  c:ise  wlien  one  at  h'aM  iit'tij« 
substances  present  is  at  the  same  time  fluorescent  and  jH'Culiar  in  iti 
mode  of  absorption. 

To  illustrate  this  the  case  of  chlorophyll  was  referred  to.  Ad 
eminent  French  chemist,  M.  FnMny,  proposed  to  himself  to  cxiiiiiinr 
whether  the  gri'tMi  colour  were  due  to  a  single  substance,  or  tu  u  iiiix- 
tun*  of  a  yclhiw  and  a  blue  substance.  liy  the  um;  i»f  merely  neitinil 
Ixxlies,  he  succeedeii  in  sefKirating  cidon)phyll  into  a  yellow  sub^taiiCf. 
and  another  which  was  green,  but  inclining  a  little  to  blue  :  hut  Im* 
could  not  in  this  way  get  further  in  the  dirtction  of  blu«\  Hi*  «••> 
ceivfd,  however,  that  he  had  attained  his  obji'ct  by  di^.-olvii'^  i-lil.-r.*- 
phyll  in  a  mechanical  mixture  of  ether  and  hydrocldoric  acid,  tlic  .inu 
on  separation  showing  a  tine  bine  colour,  while  the  ether  wa»  \t.l'>w. 
N ow  solutions  of  chloropliyll  in  neutral  solvents.  micIi  as  alcolml.  i  rher. 
iWr.,  >liow  a  lively  tiuoroccnce  of  a  blo»ui-n'd  colour;  aiitl  wiitii  ::« 
solution  is  examined  in  a  pure  spectrum,  the  red  tlni>rf>cvnce.  \''n 
copiiais  in  parts  of  the  red,  comparatively  feeble  in  most  of  ilie  i:r»'e:;. 
is  fimn<l  to  be  very  li\ely  again  in  the  blue  and  violet.  Now  a  Mibst-tiice 
of  a  pure  yellow  colour,  and  exercising  its  absorption  tiifTvf oft,  a» 
snch  subNtanec*  do.  on  the  ii;i»re  refrangible  ravs.  would  nm  ^ln.w  i 
jaire  red  fhioP-MMrH-e.  Kiriier  it  Would  be  non-flmireiceni.  •  r  thf 
flnore>eenee  ^tl'  lis  sohition  wouM  co!itain  (a«i  ex)HTience  >liiiw*)  ny 
<»f  n  iV.iiijribiliiie.N  i»:ic!i:n^.  or  n»:irly  >o.  tti  tin-  p-rt  of  tlie  -^iHC'riiMi  a: 
whieli  the  tli!ori-«e«-!ie«',  aiiil  llienl'me  tIu*  al»M»rpr:iin.  etunnn!  ee^*  :  .ai 
iherit'on-  lh»'  lIi;---*  s.-,-iir  li-!:t  «-ni;lil  i:<.l  !».•  pure  n  d.  ;ts  ih.ij  «.|"  r!il- :  ■• 
piivll  is  fuuiel  In  In  eM-n  ii.  ll.ellu  ■  .:ii«l  \i»»iil.  1  lie  \iiU»w  vii'i>:a  iv 
separated   l»\   M.    I'lvmy.   hy   ih«'  aid  i»f  neutral    reagents,  is.  in  !ac:. 
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Aooraoent.  Hence  the  powerful  red  fluorescence  in  the  blue  and 
Bt  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  substance  exercising  the  well-known 
erful  absorption  in  the  red,  which  substance  must,  therefore,  power- 
f  abaorb  the  blue  and  violet.  We  can  affirm,  therefore,  ^  priori, 
if  this  substance  were  isolated  it  would  not  be  blue,  but  only  a 
ewhat  bluer  green.  The  blue  solution  obtained  by  M.  Fremy  owes, 
ict,  its  colour  to  a  product. of  deconi}>osition,  which  when  dissolved 
eutral  solvents  is  not  blue  at  all,  but  of  a  nearly  neutral  tint,  show- 
however,  in  its  spectrum  extremely  sliarp  bands  of  absorption. 

[G.  G.  S.] 
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Sir  Gkorqe  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Kev.  AV.  II.  Brookfield,  M  A. 

On  the   Use  of  Boohs. 

[No  Abdtroct  received.] 


wep:kly  evening  mektinc;, 

Friday,  Marcli  18,  1864. 

II.R.II.  Tjie  Pbixce  of  Wales,  Vice-Patron,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Tyndall,   Esq.   F.R.S. 

rwrxMOB  or  xatl'bal  ruiLuaopur,  kutal  ixhTiTUTiox. 

Contributions  to  Molecular  Physics. 

Tax  speaker  liad  already  shown  the  enormous  differences  which  exist 
among  gaseous  bodies,  both  as  regards  their  ]>ower  of  absorbing 
and  emitting  radiant  heat.  When  a  gas  is  condensed  to  a  liquid,  or  a 
liquid  congealed  to  a  solid,  the  molecules  coalesce,  and  grapple  with 
each  other  by  forces  which  were  insensible  as  long  as  the  gaseous  state 
was  maintained.  But,  though  the  molecules  are  thus  drawn  together,  the 
lomiDiferous  ether  still  surrounds  them  :  hence,  if  the  acts  of  radiation 
and  absorption  de|)endon  the  individual  molecules,  they  will  assert  their 
power  e^en  after  the  state  of  aggregation  has  been  changed.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  their  mutual  entanglement  by  the  force  of  cohesion  be  of 
paramount  influence  in  the  interception  and  emission  of  nidiant  heat, 
then  we  may  expect  that  liquids  will  exhibit  a  deportment  towards 
ndiant  heat  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  va])ours  from  which 
Chej  are  derived. 

The  first  |>art  of  the  present  inquiry  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive 
etamtnation  of  this  question.  The  speaker  employed  twelve  different 
liquids,  and  operated  \x\\o\\  five  different  layers  of  each,  which  varied 
ia  thickness  from  002  of  an  inch  to  0:^7  of  an  inch.  Tlie  li(}nid.s 
were  enclosid,  not  in  ghi^s  vessc^ls,  which  would  have  materially 
Hiodified  the  heat,  but  1>etween  plat(>s  of  transparent  riK'ksalt,  whieh 
VoL  IV.     (No.  39.)  R 
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but  slightly  afTeoted  the  radiation.  His  source  of  heat  throughnat 
these  cou)  para  live  experiments  consisted  of  a  platinum  wirp,  rai^fd  to 
incandescence  by  an  electric  current  of  unvarying  Mren^h.  Tbe 
quantities  of  radiant  iieat  absorbcKl  and  transmitted  by  each  of  the 
liquids  at  the  resfXTtive  thicknesses  were  first  determined,  lie 
vapours  of  these  liquids  were  subsequently  examined,  tiie  quanritief 
of  vapour  employed  being  pro|K)rtional  to  tlie  quantities  of  liquid 
traversed  by  the  radiant  iieat.  The  result  of  the  com|)ansun  wa^  thii^ 
for  heat  of  the  siime  quality,  the  order  of  absorption  of  liquids  and  uf 
their  vapours  are  identical.  Tiiere  was  no  exception  to  this  lav :  lo 
that,  to  determine  tlie  position  of  a  vapour  as  an  absorber  or  radiator, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  tiie  position  of  its  liquid. 

This  result  ]>roves  that  the  stiite  of  aggregation,  as  far  at  all  eventi 
as  the  liquid  stage  is  concerned,  is  of  altogetlier  subordinate  moment— 
a  conclusion  which  will  probably  prove  to  be  of  cardinal  ini|>onanoe  id 
molecular  physics.  On  one  iui)>ortant  and  contested  |Miint  it  lui  a 
s|>ecial  bearing.  If  the  position  of  a  liquid  as  an  absorber  and  radiator 
determine  that  of  its  vapour,  the  ]>osition  of  water  fixes  that  of  aqiieiiai 
vapour.  Water  liad  been  compared  with  other  licpiids  in  a  multitude 
of  experiments,  and  it  was  found  that,  as  a  ratliant  and  as  an  absorbent, 
it  transcends  them  all.  'J'hus,  for  example,  a  layer  of  bisulphide  cf 
carbon  0'02  of  an  inch  in  thickness  absorbs  (>  ))er  cent.,  and  allowi 
94  ]>er  cent,  of  the  rudiaticm  from  the  reil-hot  platinum  spiral  to  pifl 
through  it ;  benzol  absorbs  43  and  transmits  'n  ]>er  cent,  of  the  Mine 
radiation  :  alcohol  absorbs  67  and  transmits  33  ])er  cent.,  and  alcuhol 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  liquids  except  one  in  ])oint  of  |H)wer  aft  ai 
absorber.  The  exception  is  water,  A  layer  of  this  8ul>stance.  of  the 
thickness  above  given,  absorbs  81  per  cent.,  and  permits  only  D^ya 
cent,  of  the  radiation  to  pass  through  it.  Had  no  single  experinnt 
ever  been  made  upon  the  vapnur  of  water,  we  might  infer  wiifc 
certainty  from  the  deportment  of  the  iiquid  that,  weight  for  wrijfht, 
this  vapour  transcends  all  others  in  its  powerof  absorbing  and  emitting 
radiant  heat. 

The  relation  of  absorption  and  radiation  to  the  chemical  constinh 
tion  of  the  radiant  and  absorl>ent  substances  wif«  next  briefly  considtTpd. 
For  the  first  six  substanei's  in  the  list  of  tlu>se  examine«i,  the  radiiot 
and  absorbent  powers  augment  as  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  cub- 
]K)und  molecule  augments.  Thus,  bisulphide  of  carbon  has  3  atoos, 
chloroform  5.  iodide  of  ethyl  8,  benzol  12.  and  amylene  15  atoms  la 
their  respective  molecules ;  and  the  order  of  their  |)ower  as  radianti 
and  absorbents  is  that  here  indicated  ;  bisulphide  of  carbon  being  ibf 
feeblest,  and  amylene  the  strongest  of  the  six.  Alcohol,  bovevvr, 
excels  benzol  as  an  absorber,  though  it  has  but  9  atoms  in  itxmolecale: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  molecule  is  rendered  more  complex  by  the 
introduction  of  a  new  clement,  lienzol  contains  Ciirbon  and  hydrogfo, 
while  alcohol  contains  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Thus,  ik4 
only  dtM>s  the  idea  of  mfiliifudr  come  into  play  in  absorption  and  ndii- 
tiou     that  of  romp  ffijTfh/ mw^t  also  be  taken  into  account.     The  speaker 
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ed  the  particular  attention  of  chemists  to  the  molecule  of  water ; 
tportment  of  this  substance  towards  radiant  heat  being  perfectly 
dous,  if  the  chemical  formula  at  present  ascribed  to  it  be  correct, 
r  William  Herschel  made  the  important  discovery  that,  beyond 
tnits  of  the  red  end  of  the  solar  spectrum,  rays  of  high  heating 
'  exist  which  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision.  Tiie  speaker  has 
ned  the  deportment  of  those  rays  towards  certain  bodies  which 
erfectly  o|)aque  to  light.  Dissolving  iodine  in  the  bisulphide  of 
9,  he  obtained  a  solution  which  entirely  intercepted  the  light  of 
O0t  brilliant  flames,  while  to  the  extra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum 
me  iodine  was  found  to  be  perfectly  diathermic.  The  transparent 
>hide,  which  is  highly  pervious  to  the  hent  here  employed,  exercised 
me  absorption  as  the  opique  solution.  A  hollow  prism  filled 
the  o|mque  liquid  was  placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam  from  an 
ic  lamp,  the  light-spectrum  was  completely  intercepted,  but  the 
pectnim  was  received  upon  a  screen  and  could  be  tiiere  examined. 
ig  upon  a  thermo-electric  [)ile,  its  presence  was  shown  by  the 
It  deflection  of  even  a  coarse  galvanometer. 

'hat,  then,  is  the  physical  meaning  of  oimcity  and  transparency 
^rds  light  and  nidiant  heat  ?     The  luminous  rays  of  the  spec- 

differ  from  the  non-luminous  ones  simply  in  period.  The 
ion  of  light  is  excited  by  waves  of  ether  shorter  and  more 
ly  recurrent  than  those  which  fall  beyond  the  extreme  red.  But 
hould  iodine  stop  the  former  and  allow  the  latter  to  pass?  The 
T  to  this  ({ue^tion  no  doubt  is  that  the  intercepted  waves  are  those 
»  perifMls  of  recurreuct?  coincide  with  the  periods  of  oscillation 
de  to  the  atoms  of  the  dissolved  iodine.  The  elastic  forces  which 
ited  these  atoms  are  such  as  to  compel  them  to  vibrate  in  deflnite 
la,  and,  when  these  periods  synchronize  with  those  of  \\\e  ethereal 
k,  the  latter  are  absorbed.  Briefly  defined,  tiien,  transparency  in 
a  as  well  as  in  gases  is  synonymous  witli  discord^  while  0[)acity  is 
ymous  with  accord  between  the  jWiriods  of  the  waves  of  ether  and 

of  the  molecules  of  the  body  on  which  they  impinge.  All 
iry  transpiirent  and  colourless  substances  owe  their  transparency 
e  discord  which  exi.«its  between  the  oscillating  periods  of  their 
tiles  and  those  of  the  waves  of  the  whole  visible  spectrum.  The 
al  discord  of  the  vibrating  periods  of  the  molecules  of  ccmpound 
r  with  the  light-giving  waves  of  the  s])ectrum  may  be  inferred 
the  prevalence  of  the  pro|)erty  of  transparency  in  compounds, 

their  greater  harmony  with  the  extra-red  periods  is  to  be  in- 
i  from  their  opacity  to  tlie  extra-red  rays.  \\  ater  illustrates  this 
Mirency  and  opacity  in  the  most  striking  manner.  It  is  highly 
larent  to  the  luminous  rays,  which  demonstrates  the  incompetency 

molecules  to  oscillate  in  tiie  periods  which  excite  vision.     It  is 
jhly   ojmque  to  the   extra-red   undulations,  wiiich   proves   the 
ronisni  of  its  periods  with  those  of  the  longer  waves. 
,  then,  to  the  radiation  from  any  source  water  shows  itself  to  be 
Dtly  or  perfectly  opaque,  it  is  a  )>roof  tliat  the  molecules  whence 
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the  radiation  emanates  must  oscillate  in  what  may  be  called  extra-red 
periods.  Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  radiation  from  a  flame  of 
hydrogen.  This  Hame  consists  mainly  of  incandescent  aqueous  vapour^ 
the  temperature  of  which,  as  calculated  by  Jiunsen,  is  3,259**  C.,  so 
that,  if  transmission  augment  with  temperature,  we  may  expect  the 
radiation  from  this  flame  to  be  copiously  transmitted  by  the  water. 
While,  however,  a  layer  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  0*07  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  transmits  72  per  cent,  of  the  incident  radiation,  and  while 
every  other  liquid  examined  transmits  more  or  less  of  the  heat,  a  layer 
of  water  of  the  above  thickness  is  entirely  opaque  to  the  radiation  from 
the  flame.  Thus  we  establish  accord  between  the  periods  of  the  mole- 
cules of  cold  water  and  those  of  aqueous  vapour  at  a  tem[)erature  of 
3,259®  C.  But  the  periods  of  water  have  already  been  proved  to  be 
extra-red — hence  those  of  the  hydrogen  flame  must  be  extra-red  also. 
The  absorption  by  dry  air  of  the  heat  emitted  by  a  platinum  spiral 
raised  to  incandescence  by  electricity  was  found  to  be  insensible,  while 
that  by  the  ordinary  undried  air  was  (>  per  cent.  Substituting  for  the 
platinum  spiral  a  hyifrogen  flame,  the  absorption  by  dry  air  still 
remained  insensible,  while  that  of  the  undrii'd  air  rose  to  20  per  cettL 
of  the  entire  radiation.  The  temperature  of  the  hydrogen  flame  was, 
as  stated,  3.259°  C.  ;  that  of  the  aqueous  vapour  of  the  air  was  20°  C. 
Suppose,  then,  the  temperature  of  aqueous  vapour  to  rise  from  20^  C. 
to  3,259^  C,  we  must  conclude  that  the  augmentation  of  temperature 
is  applied  to  an  increase  of  amplitude^  and  not  to  the  introduction  of 
periods  of  quicker  recurrence  into  the  radiation. 

The  part  played  by  aqueous  vapour  in  the  economy  of  nature  is  far 
more  wonderful  than  hitherto  supposed.  To  nourish  the  vegetation  of 
the  earth  the  actinic  and  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  must  penetrate  our 
atmosphere  ;  and  to  such  rays  aqueous  vapour  is  eminently  transparent. 
Tlie  violet  and  the  extra-violet  rays  pass  through  it  with  freedom.  To 
protect  vegetation  from  destructive  chills  the  terrestrial  rays  must  be 
checked  in  their  transit  towards  stellar  space  ;  and  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  aqueous  vapour  diffused  through  the  air.  This  substance  is  the 
great  moderator  of  the  earth's  temperature,  bringing  its  extremes  into 
proximity,  and  obviating  contrasts  between  day  and  night  which  would 
render  life  insupportable.  l>ut  we  can  advance  beyond  this  general 
statement,  now  that  we  know  the  radiation  from  aqueous  vapour  is 
intercepted,  in  a  special  degree,  by  water,  and,  reciprocally,  the  radia- 
tion from  water  by  aqueous  vapour ;  for  it  follows  from  this  that  the 
very  act  of  nocturnal  refrigeration  whicli  produces  the  condensation  of 
aqueous  vapour  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth — giving,  as  it  were,  a 
varnish  of  water  to  that  surface — imparts  to  terrestrial  radiation  that 
I)articular  character  which  disqualifies  it  from  passing  through  the 
earth's  atmosphere  and  losing  itself  in  space. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  <][uestion  in  molecular  physics  which  at  the 
present  moment  occupies  the  attention  of  able  and  distinguished  men. 
By  allowing  the  violet  and  extra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  to  fall  upon 
sulphate  of  quinine  and  other  substances  Professor  Stokes  has  changed 
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-the  |»eriods  of  those  rays.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a 

■imilar  rwiilt  at  the  otiier  end  of  the  spectrum — to  convert  the  extra- 

i«d    peri<Kls  into   periods   competent  to  excite  vision — but   hitherto 

vitbout  success.     Such  a  change  of  period,  the  speaker  agreed  with 

Dr.  Akin  in  believing,  occurs  wiien  a  platinum  wire  is  heated  to  white- 

Be«M  by  a  hydrogen  flame.   In  this  common  experiment  there  is  an  actual 

breaking  up  of  long  periods  into  short  ones — a  true  rendering   of 

rnilversal  periods  visual.     The  change  of  refrangibility  here  effected 

differs  from  that  of  Professor  Stokes  :  firstly,  by  its  being  in  tiie  opposite 

.    Erection — tliat  is,  from  lower  to  higher ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  circura- 

Haoce  that  the  platinum  is  lieated  by  the  collision  of  the  molecules  of 

aqueous  va|H>ur,  and  before  their  heat  has  assumed  the  radiant  form. 

But  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  same  effect  would  be  produced  by 

ladiant  heat  of  the  same  periods,  provided  the  motion  of  the  ether 

toM  be  rendered  sufficiently  intense.     The  effect  in  principle  is  the 

tune,  whether  we  consider  the  platinum  wire  to  be  struck  by  a  particle 

of  aqueous  vapour  oscillating  at  a  certain  rate,  or  by  a  particle  of  ether 

dilating  at  the  same  rate. 

By  plunging  a  phitinnm  wire  into  a  hydrogen  flame  we  cause  it  to 

|^,and  thus  introduce  shorter  periods  into  the  radiation.     These,  as 

iiready  stated,  are  in  discord  with  water  ;  hence  we  should  infer  that 

tke  transmisKion  through  water  will  be  more  copious  when  the  wire  is 

!  kthe  flame  that  when  it  is  absent.     Experiment  proves  this  conclusion 

"to  be  true.     AVater  from  being  opaque  opens  a  passage  to  6  per  cent. 

rfthe  radiation  from  the  flame  and  spiral.     A  thin  plate  of  colourless 

cIms,  moreover,  transmitted  58  per  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  the 

ijdrogeu  flame ;  but  when  the  flame  and  spiral  were  employed,  78 

|er  eent.  of  the  heat  was  transmitted.    For  an  alcohol  flame  Knoblauch 

■■d  Melloni  found  glass  to  be  less  trans^parent  than  for  tlie  same  flame 

I'Vith  a  platinum  spiral  immersed  in  it :  but  Melloni  afterwards  showed 

^^  the  result  was  not  general — that  black  glass  and  black  mica  were 

•odedly  more  diathennic  to  the  radiation  from    the   pure   alcohol 

■»».    The  reason  for  this  is  now  obvious.     lUack  mica  and  black 

Ml  owe  their  blackness  to  the  carbon  diflusod  through  them.     This 

.  •Aon,  as   proved   by  Melloni,  is  in  some  measure  transparent  to 

■•  extra-rcii  rays,  and  the  speaker  had  succeeded  in   transmitting 

■^^eea  40  and  50  j>er  cent,  of  the  radiation  from  a  hydrogen  flame 

■"Migh  a  layer  of  carbon  suflicient  t(»  intercept  the  light  of  the  most 

Mliatit  flames.     The  pnuiucis  of  combustion  of  the  alcohol  flame  are 

•'uonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapour,  the  heat  of  which  is  almost  wholly 

ff^*red.     For  this  radiation,  then,  the  carbon  is  in  a  considerable 

f^f^  transparent,  while  for  the  radiation  from  the  platinum  spiral,  it 

■. *"  t  great  measure  opaque.      By  the  introduction  of  the  platinum 

^^  tlierefore,  the  transparency  of  the  pure  glass  and  the  opacity  of 

'to  carbon  were  simultaneously  augmented  :  but  the  augmentation  of 

?5*^ty  exceeded   that   of  transparency,  and  a  difference  in  favour 

^Picity  remained. 

"^o  more  striking  or  instructive  illustration  of  the  influence  of  coin- 
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cidence  could  be  adduced  than  that  furnished  by  the  radiation  frum  a 
carbonic  oxide  flame.  Here  tlie  product  of  combuirtion  is  carbonic 
acid  :  and  on  the  radiation  from  this  flame  ei'en  the  ordinary  cirbuulc 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  exerts  a  powerful  effect.  A  quantity  uf  tht?  gi«, 
only  oiie-tiiirtieth  of  an  atmosphere  iu  density,  contained  in  a  poli-ibcd 
brass  tube  four  feet  lonp:,  intercepted  fifty  \\er  cent,  uf  the  riidiaiioa 
from  the  carbonic  oxide  flame.  For  the  heat  emitted  by  solid  sourai 
ok'fiant  gas  is  an  incom[>arably  more  powerful  absorber  than  carbonic 
acid  ;  in  fact,  for  sucii  heat  the  latter  substance,  with  one  exctptiun.  ii 
tiic  most  feeble  absorber  to  be  found  among  the  comfHmnd  gases.  For 
the  radiation  from  tiie  hydrogen  flame,  moreover,  olefiant  gas  fjiisMSMi 
twice  tiie  absorbent  iM)wer  uf  carbonic  acid,  but  for  the  radiation  froa 
the  carbonic  oxide  flame,  at  a  common  tension  of  one  inch  uf  luen-unr, 
while  carbonic  acid  absorbs  fifty  per  cent.,  olcflant  gas  ak>HirlM  odIt 
twenty-four.  Tluis  we  establisli  tlie  coincidence  of  fieriiid  betwcis 
carbonic  acid  at  a  temperature  of  20^  C.  and  carbonic  acid  at  a 
tempeniture  over  3,0(X)^  C-.,  the  periinls  of  oscillation  uf  both  the 
incandescent  and  the  cold  gas  belonging  to  the  extra-red  portion  of  ihe 
sjK'ctrum. 

It  will  be  seen  fnmi  the  foregoing  remarks  and  cxjieriments  bov 
impossible  it  is  to  <>xamine  the  efftct  of  tem|>eraturc  on  the  transuii!4ioa 
of  nidiunt  heat  if  different  sources  of  heat  be  employed.  Throughout 
such  an  examination  the  stmie  oscillating  atoms  ought  to  Tie  retsiincd. 
'J  heliciiting  of  a  platinum  spiral  by  an  electric  current  enables  us  to  do 
this,  while  varying  the  ti'mpeniturc  between  the  widest  posvible  limitf. 
Tlirir  comparative  opacity  to  the  extra-red  rays  shows  ihv  geiienl 
accord  of  the  ost'illating  periods  of  our  series  of  vajiuurs  witii  thuieuf 
the  extra-red  undulations.  Hence,  by  gradually  heating  a  platiiiun 
wire  from  darkness  up  to  wiiitcness.  we  gradually  augment  th«*  di><x;id 
let  ween  it  and  the  va]>ours.  and  must  therefore  augment  the  trui- 
]  arency  of  the  latter.  Experiment  cntin>Iy  conflnus  this  cuuclu^wa. 
Ft)nnic  etiier,  for  example,  absorbs  43  |)er  cent,  of  the  radiation  frooA 
platinum  spiral  heat<^  to  barely  visible  redness;  32  |>er  cent,  \>i  tW 
radiiition  from  the  same  s]>iral  at  a  red  heat :  2(>  |)er  cent,  of  tfar 
radiation  fnmi  a  white-hot  spiral,  and  only  21  {>er  cent,  when  the  »|>inl 
is  brought  near  its  )>oint  of  fusion.  Henuirkable  cases  of  inversion  at 
to  traii>par(>ney  occurred  in  these  experiments.  For  barely  vi»iblr 
redne>s  formic  ether  is  more  opaque  than  sulphuric  ;  for  a  bright  mi 
heat  both  are  ecpuilly  tninsparent,  while,  for  a  white  heat,  and  still  inotv 
for  a  nearly  fusing  temiierature,  sulphuric  ether  is  more  opaque  thai 
formic.  Tiiis  result  gives  us  a  clear  view  of  the  relationMiip  of  ikr 
two  substances  to  the  luminiferous  ether.  As  we  introduce  waves  of 
shorter  peri<id  the  sulphuric  augments  most  rapidly  in  o|iacity ;  tliat  i» 
to  sjiy,  its  :iccord  with  the  >liorter  waves  is  greater  than  lliaf  of  ibf 
furruic.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  molecules  of  formic  rthrr 
oscillate,  on  the  whole,  more  shtwly  than  tliase  of  sulphuric  ether. 

Wiieii  the  Miurc(>  tif  luat  was  a  Leslie's  cube  filled   with  bulling 
\^ater  and  Ci»ated  with  ]ampl)Iack.  tlie  opacity  of  funuic  ether  in  coin- 
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irisoo  with  sulphuric  was  very  decided.  With  this  source  also  the 
ontion  of  chloroform  as  regards  iodide  of  methyl  was  inverted.  For 
white-hot  spiral,  the  absorption  of  chloroform  vai)our  being  10  ])er 
ent.,  that  of  iodide  of  methyl  is  16 ;  with  the  blackened  cube  as  source 
be  absorption  by  chloroform  is  22  \}eT  cent.,  while  tiiat  by  tlie  iodide 
f  methyl  is  only  19.  This  inversion  is  not  the  result  of  temperature 
lerely  ;  for  when  a  platinum  wire,  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
oiling  water,  was  employed  as  a  source,  the  iodide  remained  the  most 
owerful  absorber.  All  the  exi)eriments  hitherto  made  by  the  speaker 
p  to  prove  that  from  heated  lampblack  an  emission  takes  place  which 
fochronizes  in  an  especial  manner  with  chloroform.  P'or  the  cube  at 
00**  C  coated  with  lampblack,  tlie  absorption  of  chloroform  is  more 
ban  three  times  that  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  for  the  radiation  from 
be  most  luminous  portion  of  a  gas-flame  the  absorption  by  chloroform 
I  also  considerably  in  excess  of  that  by  bisulphide  of  carbon  ;  while, 
igr  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  burner,  from  which  the  inciindescent  carbon 
NUticles  are  removed  by  the  free  admixture  of  air,  the  absorption  by 
Malphide  of  carbon  is  nearly  twice  that  by  chloroform.  The  removal 
if  the  incandescent  carbon  particles  more  than  doubled  in  this  instance 
he  relative  transparency  of  the  chloroform.  Testing,  moreover,  the 
adiation  from  various  parts  of  the  same  flame,  it  was  found  that  for 
he  blue  base  of  the  flame  the  bisulphide  was  the  most  opaque,  wliile 
or  all  the  other  portions  of  the  flame  the  chloroform  was  most  opaque. 
Tor  the  radiation  from  a  very  small  gas  flame,  consisting  of  a  blue 
laae  and  a  small  white  top,  the  bisulphide  was  also  most  opaque,  and 
Is  opacity  very  decidedly  exceeded  that  of  the  ciiloroform  when  the 
lame  of  bisul|>hide  of  carbon  was  employed  as  a  source.  Comparing 
hm  radiation  from  a  Leslie*s  cube  coated  with  isinglass  with  that  from 
i  similar  cube  coated  with  lampblack,  at  the  conmion  temperature  of 
,00^  C,  it  was  found  that,  out  of  eleven  vapours,  all  but  one  absorbed 
be  radiation  from  the  isinglass  most  ])owerfully  ;  the  single  exception 
vaa  chloniforro.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  whenever^  through  a 
Aamffe  of  source,  the  position  of  a  vapour  as  an  absorber  of  radiant 
^eai  was  altered,  the  position  of  the  liquid  from  which  the  vapour  teas 
lerired  was  changed  in  the  same  manner. 

It  ia  still  a  point  of  difference  between  eminent  investigators 
rheiher  radiant  heat,  up  to  a  temperature  of  100^ C.,  is  monochromatic 
Mr  not.  Some  affirm  this ;  some  deny  it.  A  long  series  of  experiments 
laa  enabled  the  speaker  to  state  that  probably  no  two  substances 
il  a  temperature  of  l(KP  C.  emit  heat  of  the  same  <piality.  The  heat 
mitted  by  isinglass,  for  example,  is  different  from  that  emitted  by 
lampblack,  and  the  he^it  emitted  by  cloth,  or  pa])er,  differs  from  both. 
[|  it  also  a  subject  of  discussion  whether  rock-salt  is  equally  diathermic 
»  all  kinds  of  calorific  rays.  The  differences  affirmed  to  exist  by  one 
orestigator  being  ascribed  by  others  to  differences  of  incidence  from 
he  various  sources  employed.  MM.  de  la  Provostaye  and  Desaitis 
naintain  the  former  view,  Melloni  and  M.  Knoblauch  maintain  the 
atter.     The  question  was  examined  by  the  author  without  changing 
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anything  but  the  temperature  of  the  source.  Its  Rize.  dii^tanco.  and 
surroundings  remained  tlie  same,  and  the  ex[)eriiiieiit8  prvtvt^l  that  n<ck- 
salt  shares,  in  some  degree,  the  defect  of  all  other  subMunces ;  it  U  mti 
perfectly  diathermic,  and  it  is  more  o[mque  to  the  radiation  fp'in  i 
barely  visible  spiral  than  to  that  from  a  white-hot  one. 

In  regard  to  the  relation  of  radiation  to  conduction.  Ivtiuin^ 
radiation,  internal  as  well  as  external,  as  the  coniinunication  of  \u.3^,^Kk 
from  the  vibrating  molecules  to  the  ether,  the  speaker  arri\e».  br 
theoretic  reasoning,  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  radiators  <i\xi\\i  to 
prove  the  worst  conductors.  A  broad  consideration  of  tht*  Mibject 
shows  at  once  the  general  harmony  of  the  conclusion  with  ultoencd 
facts.  Organic  substances  are  all  excellent  radiators ;  they  are  4J10 
extremely  bad  conductors.  The  moment  we  |>ass  from  the  iitetjly  to 
their  compounds  we  pass  from  a  serit^s  of  good  cotiductors  to  bad  nnirs 
and  from  bad  radiators  to  good  ones.  AVater.  among  liquids,  is  [inihablr 
the  worst  conductor ;  it  is  the  best  radiator.  iSilver,  among  !K)l:d«.  ii 
the  best  conductor  ;  it  is  the  worst  radiator.  In  the  excellent  rvseunim 
of  ^IM.  de  la  Provostaye  and  Desains  the  author  finds  a  striking  iiW 
tnition  of  what  he  regards  as  a  natural  law  :  that  those  molecules  viiir^ 
transfer  the  greatest  amount  of  motion  to  the  ether,  or  in  other  wunU, 
radiate  most  pow(.'rfiilI\ ,  are  the  least  competent  tocounnunicatenioUA 
to  each  other,  or  in  other  words,  to  conduct  with  facility. 

'        [J.  T.] 


ttogal  instttutton  of  iSreat  ISrttam. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  11,  1864. 

Colonel  Sir  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Brookfield,  M.A., 

OH  or  RKft  UAJwnr'B  ixHrKcrou  or  BmooiA 
On  Oral  Reading, 

The  object  of  the  discourse  was  the  advocacy  of  occasional  oral 
readings  by  persons  possessing  leisure  and  a  fair  amount  of  the  per- 
■onal  qualifications  requisite  for  sucli  a  function,  both  for  parochial 
Durposes  as  a  wholesome  and  instructive  amusement  to  the  poor ;  and 
ibr  social  purposes  as  an  agreeable  recreation  for  other  classes  of  the 
community  whose  more  abundant  resources  do  not  always  exempt  them 
firom  ennui  and  a  craving  for  a  little  **  indoor  relief." 

With  regard  to  the  poorer  classes,  the  speaker  urged  that  but 
comparatively  few  of  them  on  leaving  school  to  earn  their  livelihood 
had  learned  to  read  with  such  facility  as  to  read  for  pleasure ;  but 
that  such  persons  would  crowd  eagerly  to  the  warm,  dry  schoolroom, 
bright  with  gas  and  gay  with  cheap  decorations,  to  hear  read  to  them 
portions  of  books  judiciously  selected,  and  rendered  coherent  and  intelli- 
gible by  such  explanations  as  might  be  requisite.  It  would  be  quite 
sarprising  to  those  not  conversant  with  the  more  obscure  sections  of 
human  life  to  learn  how  much  intelligence  and  apprehensiou  there  ojften 
it  where  there  has  been  but  very  scanty  instruction.  True  we  are 
without  excuse  if  we  withhold  from  the  poor  such  education  as  may  be 
compassed ;  but  still  nature  is  very  bountiful  in  repairing  such 
injustices  ;  and  God  has  printed  many  books  of  luminous  pages  not 
ilJcgible  even  to  the  unlettered  rustic  ;  whose  intelligence  is  frequently 
kept  in  activity  by  means  independent  of  what  we  usually  understand  by 
education,  so  that  an  audience  of  peasants  with  such  adaptation  on  the 
reader's  part  as  common  sense  suggests,  will  ofteu  exhibit  an  appre- 
ciation of  even  literary  excellence  which  would  surprise  persons  not 
fiimiliar  with  such  experiments.  The  labour  spent  on  such  an  enter- 
!  would  be  amply  compensated  if  only  the  auditors  should  go  away 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  40.)  a 
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harmlessly  amused  ;  but  it  might,  without  extravagance,  be  hoped  tint 
such  an  amusement  would  have  at  least  a  tendency  to  something  higher, 
at  least  a  tendency  to  something  better ;  and  might,  in  its  degm, 
contribute  to  higher  ends  than  pastime.  The  immaterial  part  of  their 
nature  might  become  more  consciously  developed  to  tbemt^Wct; 
observation  might  be  stimulated — reflection  awakened — imaginstioB 
quickened — possibly  slumbering  genius  aroused— at  all  eveuu,  ta«« 
refined — self-respect  and  res|)ect  for  their  fellow-men  cherished^aiifi 
(would  it  be  too  muqh  to  say  ?)  a  consciousness  disclosed  withii 
them  of  filial  relationship  with  the  Creator  of  mind  with  all  in 
sympathies,  and  of  matter  with  all  its  varieties  and  combinations. 

In  recommending  oral  reading  as  a  domestic  recreation  for  ihf 
more  educated  classes,  the  speaker  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  effect  whi^ 
such  a  practice  might  in  its  degree  contribute  to  produce  upoo  the 
prevailing  estimate  of  style  or  art  in  literary  composition.  He 
maintained  that  nothing,  as  a  general  rule,  would  bear  reading  aloud 
which  was  not  a  work  of  art — and  acceptable  as  such,  independently  of 
the  information  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Nine-tenths  rf 
the  reading  of  nine- tenths  of  the  readers  of  the  present  day  is  news- 
paper reading,  written  for  the  most  part  without  any  profession  of  tit, 
and  for  purposes  of  information  only,  and  such  as  to  read  or  hear  rod 
a  second  time  would  be  intolerable.  The  diffusion  of  this  kind  of 
reading  contributed  to  the  plausible,  prevalent,  but  pernicious  notioo, 
that  in  composition  matter  is  ever}*thing  and  manner  unimportant.  He 
contended,  on  the  contrary,  that  style  or  art  is  the  measure  of  the  fkiQ 
— the  intelligibleness— the  attraction— the  persuasiveness  with  whick 
incidents,  sentiments  or  opinions  are  expressed  ;  and  suggested  that  the 
frequent  reading  aloud  to  cultivated  auditories  of  compositions  whick 
bore  the  stamp  of  general  consent  as  standard  works  of  art.  wooU 
have  a  tendency  to  counteract  prevailing  impressions  disparaging  to 
the  cultivation  of  style,  and  to  recall  us  to  a  more  just  and  salutaiy 
estimate  of  its  importance. 

The  si)eaker  asked  {)ermis8ion  to  conclude  with  an  experiment,  tad 
to  read  to  the  audience — not  with  any  histrionic  effort,  but  simply  tad 
plainly,  as  any  gentleman  of  education  might  be  expected  to  r»d  it— 
a  classic  morsel — written  a  hundred  years  ago— containing  no  sewi- 
tional  incidents,  containing,  indeed,  scarcely  any  incidents  at  all,  lod 
indebted  for  its  reputation  exclusively  to  the  style  or  art  wjth  which  it 
was  comi)osed.  If  he  should  be  so  fortunate  in  this  experiment  u  lo 
give  his  audience  even  a  little  pleasure,  he  considered  that  he  sboold 
have  established  what  he  had  ventured  to  propound.  lie  then  read  the 
story  of  Le  Fevre,  from  Sterne. 

[W.  H.  R] 
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GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  April  4,  1864. 

CoLONix  PniLip  James  Yorke,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Alexander  Collie,  Esq. 

Albert  Grant,  Esq. 

Bernard  Augustus  Hewitt,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Sir  Edward  Jodrell,  Bart.  M.A.  F.S.A. 

Godfrey  Lushington,  Esq. 

Vernon  Lushington,  Esq. 

Colonel  Richard  Cornwall  is  Moore,  Royal  Artillery,  C.B. 

James  Stern,  Esq. 

John  Tozer,  Esq.  LL.D.  Seijeant-at-Law, 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Hananel  de  Leon,  M.D. 
Thomas  Leckie,  M.D. 
Lieut.-Col.  Archibald  Parke. 
Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Carleton  Salkeld. 
Thomas  Stevenson,  M.B. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  "  The  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches"  {see  page  151). 

Samuel  R.  Solly,  Esq.  (2nd  Donation)       .        .  £20    0  0 

Henry  Lainaon,  Esq 10  10  0 

Col.  Philip  J.  Yorke 10    0  0 

John  J.  Bigsby,  M.D 5    5  0 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

Fbom 
Ocvenwr-General  rf  India — Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  India  :— 

Palsontologia  Indica.     II.  6.    III.  1.    fol. 
SecrHary  (f  State  for  India — Bombay  Magnedcal  and  Meteorological  Obserrations 
in  1861.     4to.     1862. 

ArehiteetM,  Kouai  Academy  of  Biitith — Proceedings.    4to.    March,  1864. 
Attromomical  Soeieiy,  Royal— MonXhlj  Notices,  1869-4,  No.  4. 
Bavarian  Academy ^  /?oya/— Sitsnngsbericbte,  1863.    Band  II.  Heft  2.  8vo.   1836. 
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BrHt,  Jacob,  ^Iig.— Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Pictures  and  Workf  el  Art  of  Ms 

Watkins  Brett,  Esq.    Svo.     1864. 
British  Meteorological  iSbciei(y— Proceedings.     Na  10.    8to.     1S64. 
Chemical  Soct>(y~ Journal  for  Mu^»  1864.    8to. 
£ic/irort— Artisan  for  March,  18C4.    4to. 
Athenseum  for  March,  1864.     4to. 
Chemical  News  for  March,  1864.    4to. 
Engineer  for  March,  1864.    fol. 
Horological  Journal  for  March,  1864.    8to. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  March,  1864.     4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  March,  1864.    8to. 
Medical  Circular  for  March,  1864.    8vo. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  March,  1864.    4to. 
Technoloffist  for  March,  1864.    8vo. 
Faraday,  Professor,    D.C.L,  FJi.S.  ^MemoTit  della   Realt  Aecmdemia  4dls 

Scienze  di  Torino.    Serie  2*.    Tome  XX.    4to.     1863. 
Oeoyraphical  Society,  Boyal^Proeetding^  Vol.  VIII.  Na  2.     8to.     1864. 
Bart,  Ernest,  Esq,  M.R.I,  {the  Author,— On  tome  of  the  Forms  of  the  Disesssil 

the  Eye  constituting  Amaurosis.    (K  90)    8yo.     1864. 
Haulden,  A,  F,  Esq.  Uhe  Author)— "Soles  on  the  Britiah  Phamacopsia.    lHow 

1864. 
Horticultural  Society,  /^oya/~ Proceedinsv,  1864.    No.  5.    Sva 
Institute  of  France,  M^moires  de  1' Acad^mie  des  Sciences.    Tome  XXVI.   4ia 

1862. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq.  (the  £'</i/or)~Mittheilungen  aof  der  Gesammtgcbicte  4m 

Geograpbie.     1863,  No.  12  ;  and  1864,  No.  1.    4to. 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natut al  Sciences — Proceedings.     1863.     No.  S.    Bvo. 
PAo/ovra/iAtcSocie^tf— Journal,  No.  143.     8vo.     1864. 
PUlnrow,  James,  isja.— Dubuat :  Principes   d*Hydraallqne,    &e.    NoaTcUt  Ei 

3  vols.     8vo.    Paris,  1816. 
Statistical  Society  ^Zom^n— Journal,  Vol.  XXVII.  Na  1.    8Ta     1864. 
Vereins  xur  BeJ^rderung  des  Gewerli/Ui§ses  in  Preassni— VerhandlnngCD,  Nov.  tti 

Dec.,  1863.    4to. 
Yates,  James,  Esq.  F.B.S.  M.R.I.—C.  Dowling's  Synoptie  Tkbto  of  the  Wcifte 
and  Measures  of  the  Metric  System  :  with  Description. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  8,  1864. 

Tm  Lord  Wensletdale,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

John  Percy,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Oh  recent  Improvemenis  in  the  Smelting  of  Iron  and  lA#  MoMufm^Mn 

of  Steei. 

[No  Abstract  receired.] 
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WEEKLY    EVENING    MEETING, 

Friday,  April  15,  1864. 

8iB  UsifBT  Holland,  Babt.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-Preddent, 

in  the  Chair. 

Pbofessor  Abel,  F.R.S. 

DtXaCTOB  or  the  CBUUCAL  ISTABLtSHMIirr  OF  THE  WAS  DBPASTMBt^T. 

On  the  Chemical  History  and  Application  of  Gun-cotton. 

The  history  of  Gun-cotton  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
&cility  with  which  the  full  development  of  a  discovery  may  be  retarded, 
If  not  altogether  arrested  for  a  time,  by  hasty  attempts  to  apply  it  to 
practical  purposes,  before  its  nature  has  been  sufHciently  studied  and 
determined. 

When  Schdnbein,  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  announced  that  he  had 
discovered  a  new  explosive  compound,  which  he  believed  would  prove 
B  substitute  for  gunpowder,  the  statement  attracted  general  attention, 
•ad  attempts  were  made  with  little  delay  in  different  countries  to 
apply  the  material  to  purposes  for  which  gunpowder  hitherto  had  been 
•looe  used.  SchOnbein,  and  Bdttger  (who  appear  to  have  discovered 
Gan-cotton  independently,  shortly  after  the  former  had  produced  it) 
loet  little  time  in  submitting  their  discovery  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tioQ ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  for  its  investigation,  by  whom 
GoD-cotton  was  eventually  pronounced  inapplicable  as  a  substitute  for 
gonpowder. 

In  this  country  Gun-cotton  was  experimented  with  immediately 
after  the  method  of  its  preparation  ^was  published  by  Schdubein. 
Beaearches  were  instituted  into  its  nature,  preparation,  &c.,  by  Porrett 
and  Teschemacher,  John  Taylor,  Gladstone,  and  others.  A  few 
experiments  were  made  on  its  application  as  a  propelling  and  mining 
agent,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  material  upon  a  considerable  scale 
was  set  on  foot  by  Messrs.  Hall,  the  well-known  gunpowder  makers  at 
Faversham  ;  a  patent  having  been  previously  taken  out  in  this  country 
lor  the  production  of  Gun-cotton  according  to  SchOnbein's  process. 
Thb  factory  had,  however,  not  been  long  in  operation  before  a  very 
disastrous  explosion  occurred  at  the  works,  by  which  a  number  of  men 
lost  their  lives,  and  which  was  ascribed  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of 
the  Gun-cotton,  by  the  jury,  who  endeavoured  to  investigate  its  cause. 
From  that  time,  the  manufacture  of  Gun-cotton  upon  any  considerable 
loale  was  abandoned  in  England,  and  no  im|)ortant  contributions  to 
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our  knowledge  of  this  material  were  made,  until,  in  1854,  Hadow 
published  the  results  of  some  valuable  investigations,  which  ■erred  to 
funiish  a  far  more  definite  knowledge  regarding  the  true  coostitutioa 
and  proper  method  of  producing  Gun-cotton,  thau  had  hitherto 
existed. 

In  France,  Gun-cotton  was  also  made  the  subject  of  experimeou 
as  early  as  the  winter  of  1846  ;  and  its  manufacture  was  carried  oo  at 
the  Government  powder-works  at  Bouchet,  near  Paris.  Some  inlerci- 
ting  balistic  experiments  were  instituted,  under  the  directioa  of 
Piobert,  Morin,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  with  Gun-cotton,  in  oom- 
parison  with  different  kinds  of  gunpowder,  the  results  of  which 
indicated,  that,  for  producing  equal  effects  to  those  furnished  by  a 
given  weight  of  Gun-cotton,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  double 
quantity  of  sporting-powder,  three  times  the  quantity  of  musket- 
powder,  and  four  times  the  weight  of  cannon-powder.  It  was  alio 
found  that  the  best  results  appeared  to  be  obtained  by  arranging  the 
Gun-cotton  so  tliat  it  should  occupy  the  same  space  as  the  charge  of 
gunpowder  re<]uired  to  produce  an  equal  effect ;  and  other  data  were 
arrived  at,  which  show  that  the  investigators  were  being  led  lo 
work  in  a  direction  similar  to  that  afterwards  so  successfully  punned 
by  l^ron  von  I^nk,  in  Austria.  Unfortunately,  however,  disattraw 
explosions  occurred  nt  tlie  works  at  Bouchet ;  one  as  early  as  Jlarrh, 
1847,  in  a  drying  chamber;  and  two,  following  closely  upon  eack 
other,  in  1848.  One  of  these  took  place  in  a  magazine,  near  which  it 
was  believed  tliat  nobody  had  been  for  several  days;  the  other 
occurred  also  in  a  magazine  where  Gun-cotton  was  being  packed; 
and  on  this  occasion  several  lives  were  lost.  These  disasters  appear 
to  have  put  an  end,  until  quite  recently,  to  experiments  with  Gun- 
cotton  in  France. 

After  the  material  had  been  pronounced  upon  unfavourably  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Genuan  Confederation,  one  of  its  members,  Uaroo 
von  Lenk,  continued  to  devote  himself  to  its  study,  and  with  such 
success,  it  api>ears,  that  a  committee  was  eventually  appointed  by  the 
Austrian  Government  in  1852,  to  inc^uire  fully  into  the  merits  o^  the 
material.  A  sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Schimbein  and  HOttger.  is 
recognition  of  the  value  of  their  discovery  ;  and  an  experimeoial 
manufactory  of  (lun-cotton  was  establi>hed  at  the  Castle  of  Hirteubcif, 
near  Vienna.  A  jmrticuiar  form  of  gun  was  devised  by  Baron  von 
Lenk.  for  employment  with  (iun-cotton,  of  which  a  12-|iouDder 
batten*  was  established.  The  {lerformances  of  these  guns  wen;  eon- 
sidered  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  warrant  the  pre|>aratiou  of  four  more 
batteries,  which  were  sent  to  the  army  of  observation  in  (lalida  in 
185o,  but  did  not  go  into  active  service.  It  appears  that,  in  conw- 
quence  of  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  cff(*cts  of  the  (lun-ootton,  and  of 
an  injurious  etfitct  u\}ou  the  guns,  added  prolmbly  to  the  prejudico 
entertained  against  it  by  tiie  artillery  corps,  the  material  fell  ioio 
disfavour,  and  its  application  in  cannon  was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

It   was   received,   however,   with   much   greater    favour    by  the 
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engioeeri,  and  was  applied  with  great  succeas  to  mining  and  sub- 
marine operaUona.  Meanwhile  Baron  von  Lenk's  labours  to  perfect 
Gun-cotton  as  a  material  for  artillery  purposes  were  unceasing,  and, 
al  the  close  of  the  Italian  war,  the  subject  of  its  application  was  again 
thoroughly  reopened  at  the  instigation  of  Count  Degenfeld,  then 
minister  of  war,  who  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  taken  an  active  interest 
in  Baron  von  Lenk's  investigations.  After  upwards  of  one  year's  ex- 
perimentSy  a  system  of  rifled  field-  and  mountain-  guns,  to  be  employed 
with  Gun-cotton,  which  had  been  elaborated  by  Yon  Lenk,  was  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  Austrian  service  ;  thirty  batteries  of  these  guns  were 
equipped,  and  it  was  considered  as  definitely  settled  that  Gun-cotton 
would  before  long  be  introduced  into  the  ser\'ice  in  the  place  of 
gunpowder,  for  artillery  purposes. 

In  1862,  however,an  explosion  occurred  in  a  magazine  at  Simmering, 
newr  Vienna,  where  both  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton  were  stored  ;  and 
llus  disaster  appears  to  have  fortified  to  such  an  extent  the  arguments 
which  were  adduced  against  the  employment  of  Gun-cotton,  by  its 
opponents  in  the  artillery  service,  that  its  use  in  this  direction  was 
again  put  a  stop  to  for  a  time.  Ultimately  a  committee  of  investigation 
was  appointed,  which  consisted  in  part  of  eminent  scientific  men,  and 
which  appears,  after  careful  deliberation,  to  have  reported  highly  in 
fiivour  of  the  stability  and  important  properties,  as  an  explosive,  of  the 
material,  a  report  which  was  supported  by  the  favourable  opinion 
entertained  of  Gun-cotton  by  the  Austrian  engineers,  in  whose  name 
Baron  von  £bner  prepared  a  very  complete  and  interesting  account 
«»f  the  properties  and  efiects  of  the  agent,  with  particular  reference  to 
mining  and  other  engineering  operations. 

Gun-cotton  appears,  therefore,  to  have  been  again  restored  to 
fiivour  in  Austria,  but  no  ofiicial  accounts  have  reached  England,  up 
to  the  present  time,  with  regard  to  its  employment  in  the  recent  war 
operations  in  that  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  full  details  relating  to  the  manufacture  and 
modes  of  applying  Gun-cotton  were  communicated  by  the  Austrian 
Government  to  that  of  Her  Majesty,  and  the  War  Office  Chemist  was  at 
once  instructed  to  institute  experiments  upon  the  manufacture  of  Gun- 
ootton,  and  upon  its  chemical  constitution  and  stability.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  General  Sabine  directed  the  attention  of  the 
British  Association  to  the  results  obtained  with  Gun-cotton  in  Austria; 
and  a  combined  committee  of  engineers  and  chemists  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  At  the  meeting  of  the  association  in  1863, 
this  committee  presented  a  report,  whicli  was  based  upon  information 
received  partly  from  General  von  Lenk,  who  had  been  permitted  by 
the  Austrian  Government  to  visit  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating fully  with  the  British  Association  on  the  subject,  and 
partly  upon  the  results  already  arrived  at  in  the  experiments  instituted 
by  the  lecturer,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
Subaequently,  a  committee  of  investigation  was  ap^iointed  by  the 
latter,  under  the  presidency  of  (tcneral  Sabine,  composed  of  scientific 
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men  connected  with  the  Royal  Society  and  British  Anociatloa,  and  of 
military  and  naval  officers  of  considerable  experienoe ;  and  tkii 
committee  has  been  entrusted  with  the  full  investigation  of  the  pro- 
perties of  Gun-cotton,  as  improved  by  Baron  von  L«nk,  with  refmott 
to  its  application  to  military,  naval,  engineering,  and  indiMtrial 
purposes. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  Gun-cotton,  conoemiiig  which  the 
opinions  of  chemists  were  divided  until  1854,  has  been  coocIuiiTely 
established  by  the  researches  of  Hadow.  In  the  formation  of  subrti- 
tution-products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  cotton  or  oellulMS, 
three  atoms  of  tlie  latter  appear  to  enter  together  into  the  chenied 
change,  and  the  numl)er  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  in  the  treble  atom  of  cellulo(>e,  Cn  IIm  0|»  ^  3  (Cc  Hm  (X\ 
may  be  nine,  eight,  seven,  or  six,  according  to  the  degree  of  couchi- 
tration  of  the  nitric  acid  employed. 

The  highest  of  these  substitution-products  is  tri-nitro-cellulooe, 

pyroxilin,  or  Clun-cotton  ;  C,.  |  ^  j^*^  >  0,»  =  ^  ^«  |  3  N  0  f^*' 
this  being  the  substance  first  produced  by  Pelouze  in  an  impure  eoodi- 
tion,  in  1836,  by  the  action  of  very  concentrated  nitric  acid  upoo 
paper,  or  fabrics  of  cotton  or  linen  ;  and  afterwards  obtained  in  • 
purer  form  by  »Sciionbcin,  wlio  employed  a  mixture  of  concentiattd 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  for  the  treatment  of  cotton-wool,  the  object 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  being  to  abstract  water  of  hydration  from  ths 
nitric  acid,  and,  also,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  froa 
being  interfennl  with  by  the  water  which  is  produced,  as  the  chemical 
transformation  of  the  cotton  into  (run-cottoii  proceeds.  The  fornn- 
tion  of  trinitrocelhilose   is   represented   by  the   following  equatioa: 

C.  H..  (..  +  3  \^\^}  0  =  C.  {3  JJ'oj  O.  +  3  iJ  I  O 

Cotton,  Nitric  acid.  Gurt^ottom.  Water, 

The  lowest  substitution-product  from  cotton,  of  those  named  wbon^ 
appears  to  have  the  same  composition  as  the  substance  which  Braconnct 
first  obtained  in  1832,  by  dissolving  starch  in  cold  concentrated  nitrie 
acid  and  adding  water  to  the  solution,  when  a  white,  highly  combustible 
substance  is  precipitated,  to  wliich  the  name  of  Xyloidin  was  givso. 
The  substitution-products  from  cotton,  intermediate  oetween  the  low«i 
and  highest,  are  soluble  in  mixtures  of  ether  and  alcohol,  and  funush 
by  their  solution  the  im])ortant  material  collodion^  so  invaluable  io 
C(mnection  with  photography,  surger}',  experimental  electricity,  4kc. 

According  to  Schonbeiii's  original  prescription,  the  cotton  was  to 
be  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid  (of  specific  gra- 
vity 1  '6)  and  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  *85).  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  one  hour.  In  operating  u]H)n  a  small  scale,  the  treatmcvl 
of  cotton  with  the  acid  for  that  period  is  quite  sufficient  to  effect  its 
complete  conversiim  intu  the  most  explosive  product,  p^roxiiim  or  Dri- 
nitrocelliilose ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  cotton  treated  at  one  time  is 
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eooaiderable,  especially  if  it  be  Dot  very  loose  and  open,  its  complete 
eoDvenioD  into  pyroxilin  is  not  effected  with  certainty,  unless  it  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  acids  for  several  hours.  This  accounts  in 
great  measure  for  the  want  of  uniformity  observed  in  the  composition 
of  GuD-ootton,  and  its  effects  as  an  explosive,  in  the  earlier  experiments 
instituted  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  very  possible  that  the  want  of  stability, 
and,  consequently  even,  some  of  the  accidents,  which  it  was  considered 
could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  material, 
Bigbt  have  been  due  to  the  comparatively  unstable  character  of  the 
lower  products  of  substitution,  some  of  which  existed  in  the  imperfectly- 
prepaned  Gun-cotton. 

The  system  of  manufacture  of  Gun-cotton  elaborated  by  (General 
▼on  Lenk  is  founded  upon  that  described  by  Schoiibein  ;  the  improve- 
Bients  which  the  former  has  adopted,  all  contribute  importantly  to  the 
production  of  a  thoroughly  uniform  and  pure  ( i  un-cotton  ;  there  is 
only  one  step  in  his  process  which  is  certainly  not  essential,  and,  about 
the  possible  utility  of  which  chemical  authorities  are  decidedly  at 
variance  with  (icneral  von  Lenk. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  Gun- 
eotton  as  practised  by  Lenk.  The  cotton,  in  the  form  of  loose  yarn  of 
different  sizes,  made  up  into  hanks,  is  purified  from  certain  foreign 
vegetable  substances  by  treatment  for  a  brief  period  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  {lotashes,  and  subsequent  washing.  It  is  then  suspended  in  a 
well-ventilated  hot-air  chamber  until  all  moisture  has  been  expelled, 
when  it  is  transferred  to  air-tight  boxes,  or  jars,  and  at  once  removed 
to  the  dipping  tank,  or  vessel  where  its  saturation  with  the  mixed  acids 
ii  effected.  Hie  acids,  of  the  specific  gravity  prescribed  by  Schonbein, 
are  very  intimately  mixed,  in  a  suitable  apparatus,  in  the  proportion 
originally  indicated  by  that  chemist,  f.  e.  three  parts  by  weight  of  sul- 
l^uric  acid  to  one  of  nitric  acid.  The  mixture  is  always  prepared 
•ome  time  before  it  is  required,  in  order  that  it  may  become  perfectly 
eool.  The  cotton  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  the  mixed  acids,  one  skein 
at  a  time,  and  stirred  about  for  a  few  minutes  until  it  lias  become 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  acids ;  it  is  then  transferred  to  a  shelf 
in  this  dipping  trough,  where  it  is  allowed  to  drain,  and  slightly  pressed, 
to  remove  any  large  excess  of  acid  ;  and  is  afterwards  placed  in  an 
earthenware  jar,  provided  with  a  tightly-fitting  lid  [which  receives  six 
or  eight  skeins,  weighing  from  two  to  four  ounces  each].  The  cotton 
it  tightly  pressed  down  in  the  jar,  and,  if  there  be  not  sufficient  acid 
present  just  to  cover  the  mass,  a  little  more  is  added  ;  the  proportion  of 
acid  to  be  lefl  in  contact  with  the  cotton  being  about  10^  pounds  to 
one  pound  of  the  latter.  The  charged  jars  are  set  aside  for  forty -eight 
hours  in  a  cool  place,  where,  moreover,  they  are  kept  surrounded  by 
Wiier,  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  any  elevation  of  temperature  and 
eonsequent  destructive  action  of  the  acids  upon  the  Ci un-cotton.  The 
ane  precaution  is  also  taken  with  the  dipping-trough,  as  considerable 
beat  is  generated  during  the  first  saturation  of  the  cotton  with  the  acids. 
At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  Gun-cotton  is  transferred 
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from  the  jars  to  a  centrifugal  machine,  by  the  aid  of  which  the  ezoe» 
of  acid  is  removed  as  perfectly  as  is  possible  by  mechanical  means,  the 
Gun-cotton  being  afterwards  only  slightly  moist  to  the  touch.  The 
skeins  are  then  immersed  singly  into  water,  and  moved  about  briskly, 
so  as  to  become  completely  saturated  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
This  result  is  best  accomplished  by  plunging  the  skeins  under  a  fall  of 
water,  so  that  they  become  at  once  thoroughly  drenched.  If  they  are 
simply  thrown  into  water  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  a  portion  of  the  free  acids  with  a  little  water 
would  be  so  great  as  to  establish  at  once  a  destructive  action  upon  the 
Gun-cotton  by  the  acid  present.  The  washing  of  the  separate  skdns 
is  continued  until  no  acidity  can  be  detected  in  them  by  the  taste ; 
they  are  then  arranged  in  frames  or  crates  and  immersed  in  a  rapid 
stream  of  water,  where  they  remain  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  wedUi 
They  are  afterwards  washed  by  hand,  to  free  them  from  mechanical 
impurities  derived  from  the  stream,  and  are  immersed  for  a  short  time 
in  a  dilute  boiling  solution  of  potashes.  Af^er  this  treatment  they  are 
returned  to  the  stream,  where  they  again  remain  for  several  days. 
Upon  their  removal  they  are  once  more  washed  by  hand,  with  soap  if 
necessary  ;  the  pure  Gun-cotton  then  only  requires  drying,  by  sufficient 
exposure  to  air  at  a  temperature  of  about  27°  C,  to  render  it  ready  for 
use.  A  supplementary  process  is,  however,  adopted  by  General  von 
Lenk,  about  the  possible  advantage  or  use  of  which  his  opinion  is  not 
shared  by  others,  as  already  stated.  This  treatment  consists  in  im- 
mersing the  air-dried  Gun-cotton  in  a  moderately  strong  hot  solution 
of  soluble  glass  (silicate  of  potassa  or  soda),  for  a  suflicient  period  to 
allow  it  to  become  completely  impregnated  ;  removing  the  exceas  or 
liquid  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  machine  ;  thoroughly  drying  the 
Gun-cotton,  thus  ^' silica  ted,"  and  finally  washing  it  once  more  for 
some  time,  until  all  alkali  is  abstracted.  Lenk  considers  that,  by  this 
treatment,  some  silica  becomes  deposited  within  the  fibre  of  the  Gun- 
cotton,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  assists  in  moderating  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  material  burns,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  exercises  (in  some 
not  very  evident  manner)  a  preservative  eflfect  upon  the  Gun-cotton, 
rendering  it  less  prone  to  undergo  even  slight  changes  by  keeping. 
The  mineral  matter  contained  in  pure  CJun-cotton  which  has  not  been 
submitted  to  this  particular  treatment  amounts  to  about  one  per  cent. 
The  proportion  found  in  specimens  which  have  been  *'  silicated  "  in 
Austria  and  in  this  country,  according  to  Lenk's  directions,  varies 
between  1  *  6  and  2  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
addition  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  mineral  matter,  in  the  form  chiefly  of 
silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia  (the  bases  being  derived  from  the  water 
used  in  the  final  washing),  which  are  deposited  upon  and  between  the 
fibres  in  a  pulverulent  form,  can  influence,  to  any  material  extent, 
either  the  rate  of  combustion  or  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  product 
obtained  by  Lenk's  system  of  manufacture. 

Gun-cotton  prepared   according  to  tiie  system  just  described   is 
exceedingly  uniform  in  composition.   The  analyses  of  samples  prepared 
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both  in  Austria  and  at  Waltham  Abbey  have  furnished  resolta  corre- 

qKMiding  accurately  to  those  required  by  the  formula  C«  <g  ^'q  [  0*. 

In  its  ordinary  air-dry  condition  it  contains,  very  uniformly,  about 

two  per  cent,  of  moisture ;  an  amount  which  it  absorbs  again  rapidly 

fiom  the  air,  when  it  has  been  dried.     The   proportion   of  water 

edsting  in  the  purified  air-dried  cotton,  before  conversion,  is  generally 

•boat  six  per  cent..   When  pure  Gun-cotton  is  exposed  to  a  very 

■oist  atmosphere,  or  kept  in  a  damp  locality,  it  will  absorb  as  much 

it  from  six  to  seven  per  cent. ;  but^  if  it  be  then  exposed  to  air  of 

ironge  dryness,  it  very  speedily  parts  with  all  but  the  two  per  cent. 

of  SBoisture  which  it  contains  in  its  normal  condition.     It  may  be 

fraterved  in  a  damp  or  wet  state  apparently  for  an  indefinite  period 

vithoot  injury ;  for,  if  afterwards  dried  by  exposure  to  air,  it  exhibits 

■0  signs  of  change. 

Id  these  respects  it  possesses  important  advantages  over  gunpowder. 
The  normal  proportion  of  hygroscopic  moisture  in  that  substance 
nriei  between  three  quarters  and  one  per  cent. ;  but  if  exposed  in 
iiyway  to  the  influence  of  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  continues  to  absorb 
vater  until,  however  firm  the  grains  may  have  originally  been,  it 
bttomes  quite  pasty.  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that,  when  once 
gOQpowder  has  become  damp,  it  can  no  longer  be  restored  to  a 
ittvioeable  condition,  except  by  being  again  submitted  to  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  starting  almost  from  the  commencement. 

Perhaps  fhe  most  vital  considerations,  bearing  upon  the  possibility 
^  applying  Gun-cotton  to  important  practical  purposes,  are  those 
^luch  relate  to  the  risk  likely  to  be  incurred  in  its  manufacture,  and 
Preservation  in  large  quantities.  The  manufacture  of  Gun-cotton  is 
unquestionably  much  safer  than  that  of  gunpowder ;  in  fact,  tliere  is 
|K>  possibility  of  accident  until  the  final  drying  process  is  reached  ;  as, 
u  all  the  other  stages,  the  material  is  always  wet,  and  therefore 
^annless.  With  the  adoption  of  a  proper  system  of  warming  and 
Te&tilation,  in  the  drying-chamber,  the  last  operation  is  certainly  not 
a  more  dangerous  one  than  that  of  drying  gunpowder.  The  question 
^  the  safe  preservation  of  Gun-cotton  cannot  as  yet  be  so  easily  and 
■wMictorily  disposed  of.  Specimens  of  Gun-cotton  exist,  which  were 
piepared  according  to  Schunbein's  directions  in  1846,  and  which  have 
undergone  no  change  whatever ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known 
J*t1Grun-cotton,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  perfectly  purified, 
"^  become  extremely  acid  and  has  even  undergone  so  complete  a 
d^oomposition,  as  to  have  become  converted  into  oxalic  acid  and  other 
^^'Sanic  products,  when  preserved  in  closed  vessels,  and  especially 
^fei  exposed  continually,  or  occasionally,  to  light.  This  susceptibility 
^  chemical  change  has  been  particularly  observed  in  samples  of  Gun- 
J^n  known  to  consist  chiefly,  or  to  contain  some  proportion,  of  the 
**•>  explosive  or  lower  substitution- products  (t.  e.  Gun-cotton  specially 
P'^pared  for  the  manufacture  of  collodion).  Hence,  it  is  very  possible 
*"at  sach  instances,  as  are  considered  to  have  been  well  authenticated. 
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of  the  8|)ontaneou8  igDition  of  Gun-cotton,  when  stored  in  ooDndcnhlt 
quantities,  or  during  exposure  to  very  moderate  heat,  mmy  hare  tn 
not  simply  from  an  imperfect  purification  of  the  material,  but  alio  fn 
the  more  or  less  im}>erfect  conversion  of  cotton  into  the  mc 
and  apparently  most  stable  product. 

Tiiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  improvements  effected  in  the  iystea  tf 
manufdctnre  of  (lun-cotton  have  been  instrumental  in  rendering  it  far 
more  stiiMe  in  character  than  it  was  in  the  early  days  of  iu  iiroduetiM 
ui)on  a  considerable  scale.  At  the  same  time,  althongh  Gcaoil 
von  Lenk  and  its  wannest  jiartisans  consider  that  its  unchan 
can  no  longer  be  disputed,  a  greater  amount  of  experience,  < 
with  more  searching  investigations  than  have  hitherto  been  in 
upon  the  possibility  of  its  undergoing  change  when  under  the  inflosa 
of  moderate  heat,  alone  or  combined  with  that  of  moisture,  and  wki 
preserved  under  a  variety  of  other  conditions,  are  unquestioMkiy 
indis|>ensable  before  its  claims  to  perfect  permanence  can  be  eoa- 
sidered  as  pro{ierly  established.  It  has  already  been  ascertained  k 
very  recent  experiments  of  the  lecturer,  that  Gun-cotton  prepsni 
and  purified  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  sfieodily  undergoes  aoai 
amount  of  decom|K)sition  when  ex[M>sed  to  temperatures  raBcii| 
from  32^  to  66'  C. ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  such  deoompoiiuos, 
if  once  established  by  exposure  of  Gun-cotton  to  some  tenperstaiw 
within  the  above  limits,  will  cease  permanently,  when  the  material  ii 
removed  from  the  intiuence  of  heat ;  or  whetiier  precautioDf  m 
efficient  supplementary  processes  can  be  adopted  in  the  manufacture,  is 
counteract  the  tendency  to  cliange  exhibited  by  Gun-cotton  under  ill 
above  circunislances.  Tiiese  are  only  some  of  the  points  which  vmk 
patient  investigation  before  it  is  positively  known  whether  the  requiali 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  material,  as  an  agent  susoeptibis  d 
substitution  for  gun|X)wder. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  argued  that  a  slight  indication  of  sposn- 
neous  change  in  (itun-cotton  need  give  rise  to  no  alarm,  beeuH 
gun{)owder  is  also  liable  to  slight  s|X)ntaiieous  change,  reference  basg 
made  to  the  fact  tiiat  a  ver}*  minute  proportion  of  the  sulphur  ia  itel 
material  lias  been  noticed  to  undergo  oxidation.  It  need  hardlv  k 
stated  that  such  a  minute  change  cannot  have  the  slightest  effect  upss 
the  stability  of  the  inec'hanical  mixture,  gunpowder,  in  which  ranatiosii 
as  regards  purity  and  pro|H)rtions  of  ingredients,  occur,  to  an  eitHl 
whidi  renders  this  change  of  absolute  insignificance :  whereas  fti  ikt 
cas(>  of  (lun-cotton  as  now  manufactured,  the  development  of  add, 
however  minute  the  proiM)rtion,  may  very  fxissibly  give  rise  to  u 
im|)ortant  disturbance  of  chemical  equilibrium,  in  a  compound,  ikt 
stability  of  which  is  base<i  u])on  the  {perfect  uniformity  of  its  eoai|ii^ 
sition  ;  and  it  may  also  be  at  once  productive  of  further  change,  by 
the  tendency  which  the  acid  itself  has  to  exert  chemical  action  npsa 
certain  elements  of  the  Ciun-cotton. 

The  general  properties  of  (lun-cotton  as  an  explosive  agent  have  Kaag 
been  popularly  known  to  be  as  follows  :  when  inflamed  or  raised  to  a 
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eniture  ranging  between  137"*  and  150*  C.  it  burns  with  a  bright 
and  large  body  of  flame  unaccompanied  by  smoke,  and  leav^  no 
idable  reridne.  It  is  far  more  readily  inflamed  by  percussion  than 
owder;  the  compression  of  any  particular  portion  of  a  mass  of 

Gao-cotton  between  rigid  surfaces  will  prevent  that  part  from 
ing  when  heat  is  applied.  The  products  of  combustion  of  Gun- 
Dy  in  air,  redden  litmus  paper  powerfully ;  they  contain  a  con- 
ible  proportion  of  nitric  oxide,  and  act  rapidly  and  corrosively  upon 
uid  gun-metal.  The  explosion  of  Gun-cotton,  when  in  the  loose, 
A  condition,  the  form  in  which  it  was  always  prepared  in  the  early 
of  its  discovery,  resembles  that  of  the  fulminates  in  its  violence 
instantaneous  character;  in  the  open  air  it  may  be  inflamed 
I  in  actual  contact  with  gunpowder,  without  igniting  the  latter ; 
confined  space,  as  in  a  shell  or  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  the  almost 
Dtaneout  rapidity  of  its  explosion,  when  in  this  form,  produces 
a  which  are  highly  destructive  as  compared  with  those  of  Gun- 
lor,  while  the  projectile  force  exerted  by  it  is  comparatively  small. 
laoy  attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  diminish  the 
Ity  of  explosion  of  Gun-cotton  ;  but  the  only  one  attended  by  any 
•By  11  that  which, in  General  von  Lenk's  hand,  has  led  to  the  develop- 
of  a  system  of  mechanical  arrangement  of  Gun-cotton,  as  ingenious 
imple  as  it  is  effective.  By  manufacturing  the  cotton  into  yarn, 
iflferent  thicknesses  and  degrees  of  compactness  or  fineness  of 
I  be/ore  its  conversion  into  Gun-cotton,  this  material  is  at  once 
ned  in  forms  which  not  only  burn  with  great  regularity  and  much 
mpidity,  when  used  in  the  original  condition,  than  the  loose  Gun- 
D  wool,  but  which  also,  when  employed  in  the  form  of  reels,  wound 
I  or  less  compactly,  or  when  converted  into  plaits  or  hollow  ropes, 
be  made  to  bum  gradually,  in  a  manner  similar  to  gunpowder,  or 
lah  into  flame  instantaneously,  exerting  an  explosive  action  very 
loeeding  that  of  the  latter.  The  modifications  in  the  nature  and 
M  of  explosive  force  exerted  by  Gun-cotton,  which  are  essential 
Is  application  to  military  and  industrial  purposes  as  a  substitute 
lowder,  are,  therefore,  arrived  at  by  means  of  very  simple  varia- 

of  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  material.  Thus,  to  obtain 
gradoal  action  essential  for  the  employment  of  Gun-cotton  in 
oOy  cartridges  are  made  up  of  coarse  yam,  which  is  wound  firmly 
d  a  hollow  cylinder  of  wood,  of  dimensions  regulated  by  the  size 
lb  ffttn-chamber  and  the  weight  of  the  charge  used,  the  best  result 
1^  wtained  by  so  arranging  the  latter  that  the  cartridge  entirely 
tlie  space  allotted  to  the  charge  in  the  gun.  Similarly,  small-arm 
idges  are  made  of  cylindrical  plaits  of  fine  yam  or  thread,  which 
itted  compactly  in  layers,  one  over  the  other,  upon  a  small  cylinder 
iodic  of  wood.  In  both  of  these  arrangements  the  combustion  of 
^iiarge  can  proceed  only  from  the  extemal  surfaces  towards  the 
ior  of  the  cartridge.  On  the  other  hand,  the  charges  for  shells, 
li^  the  most  rapid  explosion  is  most  effective ;  and  the  priming 
oidL-matches  which  are  intended  for  firing  several  charges  simul- 
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taneously  and  almost  immediately  upon  the  application  of 
consist  of  cylindrical,  hollow,  and  moderately  compact  plaits  (nmilar  lo 
lamp-wicks),  made  of  Gun-cotton-thread,  or  very  fine  yarn.  Tkot 
plaits  are  produced  in  pieces  of  any  length,  and  when  employed  m 
quick-matches  are  compactly  enclosed  in  cases  of  waterproof  canvas  m 
other  similar  materials.  The  charges  to  be  used  in  mines,  in 
the  most  destructive  effects  are  aimed  at,  consist  of  pieces  of 
firmly-twisted  rope,  with  a  hollow  core  along  the  centre,  the 
of  strands  of  which  it  is  composed  varying  with  the  size  of  tlie  < 
to  be  used.  For  quarrying  and  blasting  purposes,  small  lengths  if 
the  ropo  are  employed  singly ;  for  military  operations  (demoUtioi  if 
works,  &c.),  it  is  jmcked  into  moderately  stout  cases  of  sheet-BsaL 
In  these  hollow  ropes  and  plaits  of  (lun-cotton,  the  flame  prodaeri 
by  the  burning  of  that  |K)rtion  to  which  heat  is  applied,  penetratsi  M 
once  to  the  interior  and  into  the  interstices  of  the  charge,  and  hasi 
the  entire  mass  of  Gun-cotton  is  converted  into  gas  and  vapour,  wtt 
almost  instantaneous  rapidity.  A  striking  illustration  of  tlie  tmj 
opposite  effects  wliich  can  be  produced  by  very  simple  modificationi  ii 
tlie  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  Gun-cotton  is  afforded  by  ik 
following  experiment :  if  two  or  three  strands  of  Gun-cottoo-yan  W 
very  loosely  twisted  together  and  inserted  into  a  tube  of  glass,  or  oikv 
material,  in  which  they  fit  so  loosely  as  to  be  readily  drawn  backwaidi 
and  forwards,  upon  applying  heat  to  a  projecting  portion  at  one  end  of 
the  tube,  the  Gun-cotton  thus  arranged  will  explode  witli  great  vi<  ~ 
completely  pulverising  the  tube,  if  it  be  of  glass;  and  the 
will  take  ])lace  with  such  almost  instantaneous  rapidity  that 
portions  of  unburut  (Tun-cotton  will  actually  be  scattered  by  At 
explosion.  But  when  two  or  more  strands  of  the  same  Gun-cotfeBi- 
yam  are  tightly  twisted,  singly  in  the  first  instance,  then  made  op  iili 
a  firm  conl,  solid  throughout,  and  enclosed  in  a  glaso  tube  or  soat 
other  description  of  case  into  which  the  cord  fits  very  tightly,  if  • 
protruding  end  of  the  Gun-cotton  \ye  then  inflamed,  the  cord  wiU  ban 
with  moderate  rapidity  until  the  fire  reaches  the  o})ening  of  the  cms, 
when  the  combustion  will  ]»ass  over  from  the  ordinary  kind  to  a  faa 
which  can  only  be  described  as  a  smouldering ;  the  lighted  eitrosilf 
.of  the  (xun-cotton  simply  glows  within  the  case,  while  u  steady  jetflf 
flame  (furnished  by  the  combustible  gases  evolved  from  the  Gun^ottos) 
continues  to  burn  at  the  open  extremity  of  the  case,  until  the  coMcsfe 
of  the  latter  are  consumed.  The  Gun-cotton  not  only  bums  eitfsady 
slowly  under  these  conditions,  but  also  with  the  greatest  regularity,  m 
tliat  the  rate  of  combustion  of  a  given  length  of  the  enclosed  cord  M 
be  accurately  timed.  The  rapidity  of  combustion  of  Gun-cotHS 
arnuiged  in  this  given  form  may  be  regulated  by  the  number  tf 
strands  in  a  cord,  and  the  degree  of  their  com]iactnes».  and  ix  khf 
this  new  mtKlification  of  (general  von  Lenk's  system  of  arraD^iif 
Gun-cotton  that  the  lecturer  has  succeeded  in  applying  this  matml 
to  the  production  of  slow-matches  and  time-fuzes ;  uses  for  which  it 
had  not  previously  been  found  suitable. 
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Referente  lias  just  been  made  to  inflammable  gases  evolved  by 
Gun-ootton  while  it  undergoes  a  very  slow  combustion.  The  com- 
potitioD  of  Gun-cotton  renders  it  self-evident  that,  under  any  circum- 
rtances,  the  explosion  of  this  substance  must  be  accompanied  by  the 

Eduction  of  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide.  The 
^  body  of  flame,  always  observed  when  Gun-cotton  is  ignited  under 
tnary  circuniBtances,  is  principally  due  to  the  combustion  of  carbonic 
oside  and,  probably  also,  of  small  quantities  of  carbo-hydrogen  com- 
pounds which,  together  with  minute  suspended  particles  of  the  mineral 
BMtter  contained  in  the  Gun-cotton,  give  to  the  flame  its  brightness. 
If  a  tuft  of  (iun-cotton  be  ignited  in  a  capacious  and  somewliat  deep 
TMcl,  the  flame  actually  resulting  from  the  burning  of  tlie  tuft  may  be 
dkcinctly  seen  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  flame,  produced  by  the 
borning  gases,  which  continue  apparent  for  a  very  appreciable  time 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  flash  of  flame  furnished  by  the  explosion 
td  the  Gun-cotton.  If  similar  tufts  be  ignited  in  atmospheres  of  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  coal  gas,  <&c.,  the  combustion  of  the 
Gun-ootton  is  only  accompanied  by  a  very  small  and  pale  flame,  of 
inetuitaneous  duration.  Similarly,  if  Gun-cotton  be  ignited  in  a  vessel 
which  has  been  previously  exhausted,  to  at  any  rate  one-half  the  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  the  proportion  of  air,  and  therefore  oxygen, 
preient  when  the  G  un-cotton  is  ignited,  does  not  suffice  to  effect  the 
eombuttion  of  any  large  proportion  of  the  inflammable  gases  generated, 
■ad  hence  the  explosion  of  the  Gun-cotton  is  attended  only  by  a  small 
pale  flame.  If,  however,  the  vessel  be  flUed  with  oxygen  and  then 
^  ahanated  to  an  equal  or  even  a  lower  degree,  it  is  fllled  with  flame  of 
*  danling  brightness  directly  the  ignition  of  the  Gun-cotton  is  eflected. 

The  one  modification,  just  referred  to,  of  the  phenomena  which 
attend  the  ignition  of  Gun-cotton  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere  is  not  the 
oaly  result  obser\*ed  in  experiments  of  this  kind.  Various  curious 
cflteta  may  be  obtained  ;  their  nature  being  determined  by  the  degree 
of  rarefiu;tion  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  Gun- 
eolton,  its  position  with  reference  to  the  source  of  heat  employed,  and 
other  variable  elements  in  the  experiments.  A  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  principal  of  these  phenomena  may  not  be  without  interest. 

In  the  experiments  with  a  tufl  of  Gun-cotton  in  rarefied  air,  spoken 
of  just  now,  a  {)erceptible  interval  is  observed  between  the  first  appli- 
cation of  heat  (by  passage  of  a  voltaic  current  through  a  platinum 
wire  enclosed  in  the  tuft)  and  the  first  appearance  of  ignition  of  the 
Gun-cotton  ;  moreover,  the  pale  flame  observed  when  the  latter  does 
bum,  is  of  very  perceptibly  longer  duration  than  that  of  the  bright 
flash  which  attends  the  explosion  of  Gun-cotton  in  air,  under  ordinary 
oonditioiis.  If  instead  of  using  the  Gun-cotton  in  the  form  of  a  tufl,  a 
short  piece  of  the  Gun-cotton  yarn  be  employed  in  the  experiment, 
and  Uid  on  a  support  so  that  it  rests  upon  the  wire  by  which  it  is  to 
he  ignited,  the  pEue  flame  of  the  burning  Gun-cotton  will  travel  along 
towards  the  two  extremities  of  the  piece  of  yam  with  a  degree  of 
slowness  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere. 
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These  results  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  tlic  observation  (fine  oidt 
by  Quartermaster  Mitchell,  afterwards  fully  examined  into  by  Fnak- 
land,  and  recently  amplified  by  Dufour),  that  the  rate  of  buraing  of 
time-fuzes  is  influenced  by  the  altitude  at  which  they  mre  burned,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  degree  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  eoa- 
bustion  being  proportionately  slow  with  every  decrement  of  pranresf 
the  air.  When  the  platinum-wire  is  first  raised  to  a  red  beat,  is  thi 
centre  of  the  tuft  of  Gun-cotton  enclosed  in  a  highly-rarefied  aun^ 
sphere,  the  products  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  that  portioa 
of  the  material  which  is  in  close  contact  with  the  wire,  immcdiattlf 
distribute  themselves  through  the  rarefied  space,  conveying  away,  ail 
rendering  latent  by  their  great  expansion,  the  heat  furniahed  by  lltt 
platinum  wire  and  that  which  results  from  the  chemical  change.  Thi 
increase  of  pressure  within  the  confined  s|iace,  by  the  generation  of  tki 
gases  and  vapours,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fftel 
of  the  heated  gases,  which  escape,  upon  the  particles  of  GuD-ooCloi 
through  which  they  permeate,  result,  in  the  course  of  time,  in  thi 
ignition  of  tlie  mass  ;  but  even  then  the  (vun-cotton  bums  only  slovlj, 
because,  in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  resulting  giHi 
and  vapours  escape  and  expand,  much  of  the  heat  ewential  fir  thi 
maintenance  of  the  combustion  is  at  once  conveyed  away.  The  lattv 
result  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  an  ex|)eriment  in  wliich  Giui-cotlM 
yarn  is  substituted  for  the  tuft  of  card^i  Gun-cotton  ;  indeed,  if  thi 
atmosphere  be  very  highly  rarefied  (to  0 '  6  in  inches  of  mercury)  ail 
a  sufficient  length  of  the  Gun-cotton  yarn  (4  or  5  inches)  be  empknii 
in  the  experiment,  thi*  burning  of  the  material,  induced  by  the  heBM- 
wire,  will  proceed  so  slowly,  that  the  heat  resulting  from  the  chewed 
change  will  be  conveyed  away  from  the  burning  surface,  by  the  giHi 
generated,  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  develofted,  so  that  the  (tw* 
cotton  will  actually  become  extinguished  when  only  a  small  portico  of 
it  has  been  burned. 

A  very  similar  result  is  obtained  if  gunpotcdery  either  in  the  fam 
of  grains  or  of  one  large  mass,  is  exixNsed  to  the  action  of  an  jpcsndisi 
cent  platinum  wire  imbedded  in  it,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  ii 
the  apparatus  in  which  the  experiment  is  made,  being  reduced  Is 
between  0*6  and  2,  in  inches  of  mercury.  The  portion  uf  Gunpovdtf 
contiguous  to  the  heated  wire  will  fuse ;  va|)ourB  of  sulphur  will  kt 
evolved  in  the  first  instance,  and,  subsequently,  the  charcoal  will  kt 
oxidised  by  the  nitre,  bubbles  of  gas  escaping  from  the  fused  mi«> 
The  vn[>our8  and  gases  thus  generated  convey  away  rapidly  Xht  hat 
provided  by  the  wire  and  developed  by  the  chemical  action  ;  and  attki 
same  time  the  change  which  the  gunpowder  undergoes  diminishes  in 
explosive  character,  so  that  its  jmrtial  ignition  or  explosion  will  oalf 
be  effected  after  the  lapse  of  several  minutes,  and.  if  it  be  in  the  fciB 
of  grains,  the  explosion  of  the  particles  contiguous  to  the  wire  wiH 
have  the  effect  of  scattering  the  remainder  without  igniting  it. 

The  great  retluction  in  the  rapidity  of  combustion  of  CTun-cottoo  ii 
not   the*  only  result  observed  when  small  quantities  of  that  nib 
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led  to  heat  under  diminished  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the 
hly-rarefied  atmospheres  (from  0*5  to  1  inch),  the  only  indica- 
^ded  of  the  burning  of  the  Gun-cotton  is  the  appearance  of  a 
green  glow,  like  a  phosphorescence,  immediately  surrounding 
;  which  is  undergoing  decomposition.  When  the  pressure  of 
sphere  is  slightly  increased,  a  faint  yellow  lambent  flame  ap- 
yond  the  green  glow,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  point  of 
litioD  ;  andy  in  proportion  as  the  atmospliere  is  less  rarefied, 
yellow  flame  increases  in  volume,  while  the  green  phospho- 
becomes  less  and  less  apparent  until  it  seems  to  be  completely 
id.  Lastly,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  compara- 
sat  (=  25  or  26,  in  inches  of  mercury),  the  Gun-cotton  bums 
ordinary  bright  flame,  though  less  rapidly,  of  course,  than  it 
er  normal  conditions  of  atmospheric  pressure.  There  is  no 
U  this  bright  flame  is  due  to  an  almost  instantaneous  secondary 
CO  (in  the  oxygen  supplied  by  the  air  in  the  apparatus)  of  the 
kble  gases  evolved  by  the  decomposition.  On  the  other  hand 
action  of  the  small  pale  flame,  observed  when  Gun-cotton  is 
In  more  highly  rarefied  air,  or  in  atmospheres  of  gases  which 
opply  oxygen  for  combustion,  is  most  probably  due  to  the 
Ml  of  a  mixture  of  gases  (by  the  change  which  Gun-cotton 
M  under  these  conditions)  which  contains  not  only  combustible 
ich  as  carbonic  oxide,  but  also  a  proportion  of  oxidizing  gases 
le  of  nitrogen  or  even  oxygen)  :  such  a  mixture,  having  self- 
ble  properties,  will  receive  suflScient  heat  from  the  burning 
ton  to  become  ignited,  except  when  the  atmosphere  in  which 

r(  takes  place  is  so  highly  rarefied  that  the  heat  is  immediately 
and  the  gases  evolved  become  highly  attenuated,  as  already 

11  be  readily  conceived  that  the  mechanical  state  of  the  Gun- 
ue,  the  particular  form  in  whidi  it  is  employed),  like  other 
conditions  which  have  been  alluded  to,  will  greatly  influence 
re  of  phenomena  observed,  when  this  substance  is  ignited  in 
B  Tarious  gases,  either  at  ordinary  or  diminished  pressures. 
y  be  exemplified  by  the  following  experimental  illustrations, 
wo  stated  that  when  a  tuft  of  carded  Gun-cotton  is  ignited  in  , 

acid,  carbonic  oxide,  nitrogen,  coal  gas,  hydrogen,  and  other 

bums  only  with  a  pale  yellow  flame ;  this  flame,  when  fur- 
ty  equal  quantities  of  Gun-cotton,  is  much  smaller  in  an 
me  of  hydrogen  than  it  is,  for  example,  in  carbonic  acid  ;  a 
h  must  be  ascribed  to  the  comparatively  very  rapid  diflusion  of 
rated  gases  when  hydrogen  is  used.  In  operating  with  pieces 
xytton  yam,  instead  of  employing  loose  tufts,  the  material,  when 
ry  a  red-hot  wire  in  atmospheres  of  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  in 

oxide,  bums  much  more  slowly  than  it  does  in  air  under  the 
iditions ;  and  its  combustion  is  accompanied  only  by  a  very 
or  pointed  tongue  of  pale  flame,  which  is  thrown  out  in  a  line 

homing  extremities  of  the  piece  of  yam.  In  the  same  way, 
[V.     (Ko.  40.)  T 
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if  the  yarn  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  or  other  vessel,  Uirough  wbidi 
gases  are  circulating,  and  from  which  one  extremity  cf  the  Gun-c 
protrudes,  when  the  latter  is  lighted  it  will  bum  in  the  ordinary 
ner  only  until  it  reaches  the  o|>ening  of  the  tube,  when  the  &r 
combustion  will  at  once  be  changed  to  that  just  described!  If,  how 
corresponding  exfieriments  are  made  in  atmospheres  of  hjdrap 
coal  gas,  the  Gun-cotton  yarn  will  burn  in  the  slow  manner  deKr 
but  only  for  a  very  brief  i>eriod  ;  indeed,  it  ceases  to  bum  at  all  al 
instantaneously,  just  as  it  does  when  ignited  in  a  very  highly-m 
atmosphere.  This  result  is  not  due  to  the  high  diffusive  powen  c 
gas  hi  which  the  Gun-cotton  is  burned,  as  it  may  be  obtaiocdeqi 
in  open  and  in  perfectly-dosed  vessels ;  it  can  therefore  only  bi 
cribed  to  the  high  cooling  i>owers,  by  convection,  of  the  gases  enph 
Pure  nitrogen,  as  stated  just  now,  allows  the  Gun-cotton  yam  to 
in  the  slow  manner,  but  if  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  volume  of  hi 
gen,  it  arrests  the  combustion  of  the  material,  just  like  coal  gas  or 
liydrogen. 

A  rapid  current  of  air  will  also  effect  the  transformation  of  thsi 
bustion  of  Gun-cotton  from  the  ordinary  to  the  slow  form,  if  the; 
be  enclosed  in  a  moderately  wide  glass  tube,  with  one  end  proCni 
from  the  tube,  so  that  it  may  be  inflamed  in  the  ordinary  manner; 
unless  the  current  be  very  rapid,  an  explosive  mixture  of  air,  aad 
inflammable  gases  generated  from  the  Gun-cotton,  may  be  prodaei 
the  tube,  and  become  ignited,  in  which  case  the  Gun-cotton  wiU  i 
into  flame  instantaneously,  and  the  tube  will  be  shattered  hf 
explosion.  If,  however,  a  long  piece  of  thin  Gun-cotton  jam 
passed  through  a  small  narrow  glass  tube,  one  or  two  inches  Im^  i 
wliich  it  fits  so  loosely  that  it  may  be  drawn  through  very  eai^ 
change  in  tlie  form  of  combustion  is  effected  with  certainty,  aad  l 
out  the  aid  of  a  current  of  air.  When  the  Gun-cotton,  thus  arm 
and  pLaced  n})on  a  flnt  surface,  is  inflamed  at  one  extremity,  h  hi 
as  usual  until  it  reaches  the  one  opening  of  the  tube  ;  the  slow  fin 
combustion  then  takes  place  within  the  tube,  and  the  Gun-eottaa' 
continue  to  burn  in  the  slow  manner,  emitting  only  the  small  Isq 
of  flame,  after  the  combustion  has  reached  the  portion  of  yarvoi 
other  side  of  the  tul)e,  which  will  be  entirely  burned  in  this  psa 
manner.  In  fact,  to  change  the  ordinary  into  the  slow  form  of  • 
bustion  of  the  Gun-cotton  yarn  tit  often  air^  it  is  only  necessary  to  ] 
a  piece  of  the  material  through  a  i>erf(iration  in  a  diaphragm  of  vi 
card-hoard,  or  ^kiiht,  and  to  allow  it  to  rest  upon  a  flat  surftoe  oil 
sides  of  the  diaphragm.  Tlie  Gun-cotton  will  burn  as  osnal  i| 
one  side  of  the  screen,  until  its  combustion  reaches  the  pqfiairi 
when  the  large  bright  flame  will  vanish  and  the  Gun-cotton  npsit 
other  side  of  the  screen  will  burn  in  the  slow  manner  to  the  cnL 

The  two  last  experiments  show,  that  if  the  combustible  mixtSM 
gases,  evolved  by  the  action  of  heat  u]>on  (uin-cotton  whca  il 
inflamed  in  of)en  air,  are  prevented,  even  for  the  briefest  space  of  Oi 
from  completely  enveloping  the  burning  extremity  of  the  fan  < 
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QHy  in  other  words,  if  they  are  forced  for  an  instant  fo  escape 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  burning  surface  of  Gun-cotton  from 

they  are  emitted,  those  particles  of  the  latter  which  are  in 
iiate  proximity  to  the  burning  portion  cannot  be  raised  to  the 
rature  necessary  for  their  rapid  and  more  complete  combustion, 
9i>ce  the  gases  themselves  are  in  turn  not  supplied  with  sufRcient 
'or  their  ignition.  Now,  as  the  gases  which  escape  unburned 
f  away  a  very  large  portion  of  the  heat  developed  by  the 
lorphosis  of  the  Gun-cotton,  it  is  impossible  for  the  latter  to 
ue  to  bum  otlierwise  than  in  the  slow  and  imperfect  manner, 
ireveir,  a  flame  ur  highly-heated  body  be  held  in  the  path  of  the 
as  they  escape,  they  will  at  once  be  ignited  and  the  yarn  will 
into  the  ordinary  form  of  combustion.  The  correctness  of  this 
uUion  may  readily  be  demonstrated  by  two  or  three  simple 
ments.  Tims,  if  a  piece  of  loose  or  open  Gun-cotton  yam  is 
yed  in  place  of  the  compact  material  which  furnishes  the 
I  just  described,  it  is  very  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  cause 
ipid  combustion  to  pass  over  into  the  slow  form,  because  the 
Dg  gases  cannot  be  diverted  all  into  one  direction,  and  cannot, 
ore,  be  prevented  from  transmitting  the  heat  necessary  for 
t  combustion  from  particle  to  particle  of  the  material.  Again, 
iece  of  the  compactly-twisted  (vun-cotton  yam,  placed  upon  a 
r&oe,  is  inflamed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  jet  of  air  is  then 
ed  in  a  line  with  the  Gun-cotton  so  as  to  meet  the  flame,  the 
will  appear  to  be  blown  out,  though  the  cotton  still  bums ; 
t,  the  burning  gases  are  prevented  for  an  instant  from  completely 
iping  the  extremity  of  the  Gun-cotton,  and  hence  the  combus- 
X  once  passes  from  the  quick  to  the  slow  form.  Conversely,  if, 
the  yam  has  been  made  to  burn  in  this  slow  manner,  a  very 
•  current  of  air  be  directed  against  the  burning  portion,  so  as  to 
back  upon  the  latter  the  gases  which  are  escaping,  thus  impeding 
pid  abstraction  of  heat,  the  Gun-cotton  will  very  speedily  burst 
he  ordinary  form  of  combustion,  because,  under  these  circum- 
•y  the  gases  are  almost  immediately  raised  to  the  temperature 
ftry  for  their  combustion.  In  the  same  way,  if  a  piece  of  the  yam 
I  upon  a  board  be  made  to  bum  in  the  slow  manner,  and  one 
r  the  board  be  gradually  raised,  so  that  the  burning  extremity  of 
on-cotton  is  the  lowest,  the  latter  will  burst  into  flame  as  soon  as 
»rd  has  been  raised  to  a  position  nearly  vertical,  so  that  the 
ng  gases  flow  back  upon  the  burning  surface. 
lie  MOW  or  imperfect  form  of  combustion  may  be  at  once  induced 
compact  Gun-cotton  yam,  in  open  air,  by  applying  to  any  part 
Gun-cotton  a  source  of  heat  not  sufficiently  great  to  inflame  the 
generated.  A  wire,  or  metal  rod,  heated  to  any  temperature 
en  136^  C.  to  just  below  visible  redness,  or  the  spark  of  a  thin 
:>f  smouldering  string,  will  invariably  produce  the  result  described, 
urte  this  efiect,  like  most  of  the  phenomena  described,  is  to  a 
lermble  extent  dependent  upon  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 

t2 
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Gun-cotton,  upon  the  relation  between  ihet/uantity  bs  well  a*  the  df^et 
of  heat  applied  and  the  amount  of  surface  of  the  ( S  un-ccittun,  and  upun 
other  conditions.  While  a  small  spark,  or  a  thin  platinum  win;  betted 
to  full  redness,  only  induces  slow  combustion  in  the  compact  Cjod- 
cotton  yarn,  a  thick  rod  of  iron,  heated  only  to  dull  rednesi,  viU 
invariably  inflame  it  in  the  onlinary  manner.  A  piece  of  upni  van 
cannot  be  ignited  so  as  to  burn  in  the  slow  manner :  on  the  rither 
hand,  the  more  compactly  tin*  (lun-cotton  is  twisted,  the  mort 
superficial  is  the  slow  form  of  combustion  induced  in  it  :  indeed,  thi 
Gun-cotton  may  be  rendered  so  comimct  that  it  will  simply  smoukkr 
in  open  air,  if  ignited  as  described,  leaving  a  considerable  carboaacrooi 
residue:  aiul  the  heat  resulting  from  this  most  imperfect  combuftioa 
will  sometimes  be  abstracted  by  the  escaping  gases  more  rapidly  thn 
it  is  developed,  so  that  the  (iun-cotton  will  then  actually  ceut  to 
burn,  even  in  open  air.  after  a  short  time. 

The  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  etft*ct  of  heat  upon  Gud- 
cotton  may  be  modified,  so  as  even  to  produce  results  totally  oppoiiti 
in  their  characters,  as  exemplified  by  some  of  the  experiments  wkick 
have  been  described,  renders  it  eiisily  conceivable  that  this  materiil 
may  be  made  to  ]»n)duce  the  most  varied  mechanical  efTccls.  vbfli 
applied  to  practical  ])urposes ;  that  it  may  indeed  be  so  applied  aft,M 
the  one  hand,  to  develope  a  force,  very  gradual  in  its  action,  which  B117 
be  directed  and  controlled  at  least  as  readily  as  that  obtained  by  ikt 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  midelo 
exert  a  violence  of  .action  and  a  destructive  effect  far  surpaaaing  tboit 
of  which  gun])owder  is  susceptible.  The  results  arrived  at  in  Austria 
which  sliow  that  Gun-cotton  may  be  made  to  produce  eflectii  frum  ihiw 
to  eight  times  greater  than  those  of  gunpowder,  cease  to  lie  furpriiiaf 
after  a  study  of  tlie  cliemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  ihi 
interesting  explosive  agent. 

The  products  obtained  by  the  explosion  of  Gun-cotton,  and  in 
decomposition  under  various  conditions,  have  as  yet  been  rm 
imi)erfectly  studietl,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  var^-  in  tbnr 
nature  almost  as  greatly  as  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  expoioiv 
of  the  material  to  heat  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  well  kiwn 
that,  when  Gun-cotton  is  inflamed  in  the  open  air,  there  is  produced 
(in  adilition  to  water,  carbonic  oxide.  carb<mic  acid,  and  nitrogeuii 
considt'rable  proportion  of  binoxide  of  nitrog(>n,  so  that  the  g]i«ANa 
mixture  assunu's  a  rwl-brown  tinge,  and  becomes  very  acid  when  it 
mixes  with  air.  Tiie  products  of  the  different  forms  of  imjierffct 
combustion  which  (tuii-ciitton  has  been  describiNl  as  susceptible  ol 
undergoing,  are  unchiubtedly  much  more  complex  in  their  c-hanctfr 
than  th(»se  just  referriMl  to.  They  include  at  times  a  proportion  flf 
some  substances,  not  yet  examined,  which  make  their  ap()oamnef  ai  1 
white  vnpour  or  smoke;  cyanogen  can  readily  bi*  dett^cied  in  all  thr 
products  of  im[KTfect  combustion  :  the  ]»n»[K>rtion  of  binoxide  ni 
nitnigen  is  generally  so  large  that  the  gaseous  product  bt^comes  %-ery 
highly  coloured  when  mixed  with  air:    {leroxide  of  nilrugen  ha*  abo 
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sen  observed  in  some  instances  ;  lastly,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
roducta  occasionally  include  a  proportion  of  oxidizing  gases. 

The  products  which  have  just  been  alluded  to  are  the  results  of  the 
Beompoaition  of  Gun-cotton  either  at  ordinary  or  diminished  atmo- 
iberic  pressures  ;  when  the  explosion  of  the  material  is  effected  in  a 
mfined  space,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  main  decomposition  takes 
boe  onder  pressure,  the  metamorphosis  which  the  material  undergoes 

of  a  more  simple  and  complete  character. 

It  has  been  found  by  Karolyi  that,  when  Gun-cotton  is  exploded 
J  Toltaic  agency  in  a  shell  which  is  burst  by  the  explosion,  and  which 

CDclosed  within  an  exhausted  chamber,  so  that  the  products  of  de- 
imposition  are  collected  without  danger,  the  results  obtained  under 
MSB  conditions  are  comparatively  simple  ;  the  analysis  of  the  contents 
f  the  diamber,  after  the  explosion,  showed  that  they  consLsted  of  car- 
onie  acid  20*82  per  cent.,  carbonic  oxide  28*95,  nitrogen  12*67, 
jdrogen  3*16,  marsh  gas  7 '  24,  water  25 '  34,  and  carbon  1  *  82.  The 
aeomposition  of  Gun-cotton  under  these  conditions  (which  are  similar 
I  thoae  of  its  explosion  when  employed  as  a  destructive  agent)  appears, 
lerefore,  not  to  be  attended  by  the  production  of  any  oxide  of  nitrogen. 
\t  lecturer  found,  in  some  preliminar)*  experiments  made  under  the 
me  conditions  as  those  of  Karolyi,  that  only  a  minute  proportion  of 
inoxide  of  nitrogen  was  produced.  These  results,  when  compared 
ith  those  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  Gun-cotton  in  open  air  and 
irefied  atmospheres,  show  that,  just  as  the  decomposition  of  this  ma- 
ffial  is  of  a  more  complicated  and  intermediate  character,  in  pro|K)rtion 
I  iu  combustion  is  rendered  imperfect  by  diminution  of  pressure  or 
ther  circumstances,  so,  conversely,  the  change  which  it  undergoes  will 
ft  the  more  simple,  and  its  conversion  into  gaseous  products  the  more 
(mplete,  the  greater  the  pressure,  beyond  normal  limits,  under  which 

b  exploded  :  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
Bnerated  gases  upon  the  first  ignition  of  a  charge  of  Gun-cotton  (and 
MiteqaentTy  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  of 
M  oonfined  Gun-cotton  is  effected).  It  is  therefore  readily  intelligible 
Mt  the  notions  hitherto  generally  entertained  with  regard  to  the  very 
osious  character  of  the  products  of  explosion  of  (lun-cotton  and  their 
owerfully  corrosive  action  upon  metals — based  as  these  notions  have 
ceo  upon  the  effects  obser\'ed  on  exploding  Gun-cotton  in  open  air — 
ATe  been  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  results  of  actual  application 
f  Gun-ootton  to  artillery  and  other  purposes.  Tlie  foregoing  con- 
iderations  contribute,  moreover,  to  the  ready  explanation  of  the  fact, 
■tablished  by  the  experiments  in  Austria,  that  the  destructive  effect 
f  Gun-cotton  is  greatly  increased,  within  certain  limits,  by  increasing 
16  resistance  which  the  products  of  explosion  have  to  overcome  before 
liey  can  escape  into  the  air. 

The  conditions  (of  temperature,  pressure,  <S:c.)  which  influence  the 
atore  of  the  decomposition  of  (iun-cotton,  exert,  unquestionably,  a 
imilar  influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder^  and 
pon  the  mechanical  effects  which  the  products  are  capable  of  exerting. 
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Observations  made  by  the  lecturer,  in  experiments  npon  the  ignitko  cl 
gunpowder  in  rarefied  atmospheres,  point  to  the  existenoe  of  producii 
of  comparatively  complicated  character  among  those  foand  by  ike 
gradual  decomposition  of  that  material  under  the  conditions  described. 
The  earlier  investigations  (Gay-Lussac,  Chevreul,  dbc),  of  the  prododi 
of  explosion  of  gunix)wder,  represent  these  as  being  of  a  Tery  simple 
character,  and  in  harmony  with  the  theory  that  gunpowder  is  oonveftci 
essentially  by  its  explosion  into  carbonic  acid  (or  a  mixture  of  thtf 
gas  and  carbonic  oxide),  nitrogen  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  Bat, 
more  recent  experimenters,  Bnnsen  and  Schischkoff,  who  have  made  a 
very  elaborate  examination  of  the  products  which  they  obtained  by  the 
,  explosion  of  gunpowder,  represent  the  change  to  be  one  of  a  ray 
complicated  character ;  fix  the  percentage  of  solid  substances  found  ■! 
a  much  higher  figure  than  that  hitherto  accepted,  and  show  that  ike 
sulphide  of  potassium,  which  has  been  considered  as  the  principal  of 
these  products,  was  only  produced  in  very  small  proportion,  in  their 
experiments.  The  conditions  under  which  these  chemists  exploded  the 
gunpowder  did  not,  however,  correspond  at  all  in  their  cluracter  to 
those  under  which  gunpowder  is  exploded  in  actual  practice,  asd 
would,  therefore,  be  vc?r)'  likely  to  furnish  results  greatly  at  variince 
with  those  produced  when  a  charge  of  powder  is  fired  in  a  gun.  ■  »bell. 
or  a  mine.  That  sulphide  of  potassium  is  abundantly  produced,  upon 
the  discharge  of  u  fire-arm,  appears  beyond  doubt :  it  may  be  readiij 
detected  in  the  solid  matter  which  remains  in  the  barrrl  near  tb« 
breech;  it  may  be  found  deposited  in  considemble  quantity  neartbe 
muzzle  of  the  arm,  and  tiiere  ap])ear8  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  flash  of  flame,  observed  at  the  mouth  of  a  fire-arm  upi>n  its 
discharge,  is  due  in  part  to  the  ignition,  as  it  comes  into  contact  with 
the  air,  of  sulpliide  of  potassium,  which  has  been  rapouri:rd  by  the 
heat  of  the  explosion,  and  is  tlins  mixed  with  the  escaping  gases. 

Tn  comparing  tlie  cfiV^rts  of  Gun-cotton,  as  an  explosive  agent,  with 
those  of  gunpowdtT,  and  in  basing  theories,  with  reganl  to  thedifTerpocp 
in  the  mechanical  effects  exerted  by  the  two.  upon  the  analytical  resulti 
of  the  products  of  their  explosion  which  have  been  obtained  up  to  the 
present  time,  it  is  neoessar}'  to  proceeil  with  great  caution  :  for  ex- 
ceptional results  cannot  form  any  sound  basis  for  correct  theories  or 
tenable  arguments.  It  can  only  load  to  incorrect  conclusions,  vhick 
may  considerably  retard  the  thonmgh  investigation  of  a  most  importast 
subject,  if  the  facts  be  ignored  or  lost  sight  of,  that,  firstly,  the  condi- 
tions which  practically  influence  the  nature  of  the  producu  of  the 
explosion  of  Gun-cotton  have  a  similar  influence  upon  the  chaoge 
which  gunpowder  may  be  made  to  undergo :  and  that,  seromtil^,  the 
effect  of  heat  u])on  the  water  pnKluced  by  decomposition  of  Gun-cot- 
ton, which  forms  so  imiKirtant  an  element  in  the  action  of  this  explosive, 
has  most  probably  its  parallel,  to  no  unimportant  extent,  in  the  vaptor- 
izing  effect  of  heat  uimhi  the  solids  (especially  upon  sulphide  of  potv- 
sium)  produced  in  the  explosion  of  gunpi»wder.  These  are  matter* 
which  demand  their  full  share  of  consideration  and  in%'estigation.  befrre 
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it  an  be  admitted  thi^  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  remarkable  dif- 
fereDcet  between  the  effects  of  gunpowder  and  Gun-cotton  exists  in 
the  anumption,  that  certain  products  of  decomposition  of  the  former 
niiat  be  regarded  entirely  as  waste  matter  in  the  material,  simply 
beeause  they  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  fact,  that  Gun- 
eotton  b  entirely  converted  into  g^ases  and  vapour  at  the  moment  of 
axploiiom^  constitutes  unquestionably  one  of  the  great  advantages  which 
tfcat  substance  possesses  over  gunpowder ;  but  it  is  premature,  at  pre- 
sent, to  assume,  in  comparing  the  action  of  the  two  substances,  that 
only  thirty-two  (or  even  sixty)  per  cent,  of  gunpowder  exist  as  gas  or 
vapour,  at  the  moment  of  its  explosion. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  investigations  which  are  now  being 
actively  pursued  upon  the  true  chemical  effects  produced  in  the  ex- 
plosion both  of  Gun-cotton  and  Gunpowder,  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  which  attend  their  employment  in  practice,  will  aid  materially 
in  furnishing  the  correct  data  so  essential  for  a  thorough  and  impartial 
eomparison  of  the  nature  and  merits  of  these  two  explosive  agents. 

[F.  A.  A.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  22,  18G4. 

CoLONKL  Sir  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 
Professor  John  S.  Blackie,  M.A. 

OP  TIIR  VXIVKBflITT  OF  EMXBtTROH. 

Om  the  Spartan  Constitution  and  the  Agrarian  Laws  of  Lycurgus, 

Tm  peculiar  institutions  and  laws  which  go  under  the  name  of 
Lyeurgus — in  some  respects  a  wonder  and  a  problem  to  the  ancients 
themselves— have  in  recent  times  received  a  very  full  and  detailed 
discussion  from  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Gennany 
and  England.  Foremost  among  these,  of  course,  is  to  be  mentioned 
Ottfried  Mfiller,  in  his  great  work  on  the  Dorians ;  then,  particularly, 
the  historico-archseological  disquisitions  of  C.  F.  Hermann  and  Schcc- 
nuinn  ;  with  tlie  admirable  summing-up  the  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions io  the  historical  works  of  Curtius  and  Duncker.  In  our  own 
country,  after  the  solid  and  substantial  substructure  of  Thirlwall, 
ground  was  broken  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  Thucy- 
didei«and  the  views  there  set  forth  were  carefully  sifted,  and  the  whole 
question  stated  with  complete  originality  and  independence  by  the  late 
Sir  George  C.  Lewis  in  an  essay  in  the  Cambridge  Philological 
Museum.     After  Uiis,  Mr.  Grote,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  great 
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Gun-cotton,  upon  the  relation  between  the  gtiantlty  as  well  as  the  degree 
of  Iieat  applied  and  the  amount  of  surface  of  the  Gun-cotton,  and  upon 
other  conditions.  While  a  small  spark,  or  a  thin  platinum  wire  heated 
to  full  redness,  only  induces  slow  combustion  in  the  compact  Gan- 
cotton  yarn,  a  thick  rod  of  iron,  heated  only  to  dull  redness,  will 
invariably  inflame  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  A  piece  of  open  yam 
cannot  be  ignited  so  as  to  burn  in  the  slow  manner ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  compactly  the  Gun-cotton  is  twisted,  the  more 
superficial  is  the  slow  form  uf  combustion  induced  in  it ;  indeed,  the 
Gun-cotton  may  be  rendered  so  compact  that  it  will  simply  sraouldtf 
in  open  air,  if  ignited  as  described,  leaving  a  considerable  carbonaceous 
residue ;  and  the  lieat  resulting  from  this  most  imperfect  combustion 
will  sometimes  be  abstracted  by  the  escaping  gases  more  rapidly  than 
it  is  developed,  so  that  the  Gun-cotton  will  then  actually  cease  to 
bum,  even  in  open  air,  after  a  short  time. 

The  remarkable  facility  with  wliich  the  effect  of  heat  upon  Gun- 
cotton  may  be  modified,  so  as  even  to  produce  results  totally  opposite 
in  their  characters,  as  exemplified  by  some  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  described,  renders  it  easily  conceivable  that  this  material 
may  be  made  to  produce  the  most  varied  mechanical  effects,  when 
applied  to  practical  purposes  ;  that  it  may  indeed  be  so  applied  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  develope  a  force,  very  gradual  in  its  action,  which  may 
be  directed  and  controlled  at  least  as  readily  as  that  obtained  by  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  made  to 
exert  a  violence  of  ^action  and  a  destructive  effect  far  surfiassing  those 
of  which  gunpowder  is  susceptible.  The  results  arrived  at  in  Austria, 
which  show  that  Gun-cotton  may  be  made  to  produce  effects  from  three 
to  eight  times  greater  than  those  of  gunpowder,  cease  to  be  surprising 
after  a  study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  this 
interesting  explosive  agent. 

The  products  obtained  by  the  explosion  of  Gun-cotton,  and  its 
decomposition  under  various  conditions,  have  as  yet  been  very 
imi)erfectly  studied,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  vary  in  thdr 
nature  almost  as  greatly  as  the  phenomena  which  attend  the  exposure 
of  the  material  to  heat  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  well  known 
that,  when  Gun-cotton  is  inflamed  in  the  open  air,  there  is  produced 
(in  addition  to  water,  ciirbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen)  a 
considerable  proportion  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  so  that  the  gaseous 
mixture  assumes  a  red-brown  tinge,  and  becomes  very  acid  when  it 
mixes  with  air.  The  products  of  the  different  forms  of  imperfect 
combustion  which  («un-cotton  lias  been  described  as  susceptible  of 
undergoing,  are  undoubtedly  much  more  complex  in  their  character 
than  those  just  referred  to.  They  include  at  times  a  proportion  of 
some  substances,  not  yet  examined,  which  make  their  appearance  as  a 
white  vapour  or  smoke ;  cyanogen  can  readily  be  detected  in  all  the 
products  of  imperfect  combustion  ;  the  jiroportion  of  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  is  generally  so  large  that  the  gaseous  product  becomes  very 
highly  coloured  when  mixed  with  air ;    peroxide  of  nitrogen  has  also 
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Bur  as  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  ooDCcmed — vere  «)3ixr  ti 
the  management  of  public  affairs  in  tvo  bodks :  tae  'Xie 
led  cxxXi;0-ix,  of  which  the  members,  thoogii  xlecc  w  Tssoeas  :ai£ 
die  population,  might  be  called  a  ir'^z^  or  r^jlrfic.  as  r^smtesxa  -su 
re  select  body  chosen  out  of  their  members :  t^  ccaer  :ae -si^xir-A. 
senate  of  elders,  an  elective  body  chosen  by  isst  niesxl  ziam  'xnm 
members  of  their  own  body,  of  the  greauac  *>eiiL  w»icic   imt 
nence,  being  not  less  than  sixty  years  d  t^^     Tiis  -•'s:,:=iTtr  nay 
t  be  regarded  as  a  standing  committer  of  'm  :rrg^>tpK.  -^ii 
Mtantly  renovated  from  the  geoeral  c^aat  by   i.  '^-w    ic  jufrrr   inu. 
liority,  and  entrusted  with   the  excl;!^^^^    rxic    .if   rHrtiyssnir  uL 
iportant  public  questions,  and  propcsi:^  aH  jex'ai;!^.''^  -n**^girfts  ji 
e  fim  place.     In  this  body,  iherefonc. — is  1^7  ^•tr*;a  loeKi-iiif 
iniiint«d  with  the  working  of  f^jliiical  ^•*^'-'**7  -nil  ic  uif»  xr^^Jie 
-ky  the  real  power  of  the  goverLic^r.:  li.  LaaeCKxuia     ic 
10  ooDstitution  acted    normally,  zi^  was   Zfic    fi^cirMsL  m  x 
•Ue  to  be,  either  by   the  arbitrary  pcwcr  :c  "at*  -inaiLfa — if 
BOD— or  by    the  preponderai^t  persocalhy  Kt  la  -mv^s^ru?  niiiLsra* 
ks  for  the  larger  assembly  -  the  ixx'-.T^z,  Utnup.  1^  "Ut?  iienry  it  ae 
osititQtion  possessing  the  suprecae  z^yw-tr  21  t3ifr  .usr  — nr^     — rir^r 
fterthe  Homeric  type,  so  fimiliariy  kzti'wi  fnm.  zut  imiiaiijr  «eae  a 
IW  11. — yet  it  played  a  very  fZL'jKt'^a'*   z»r:  n.  roATTai  yuixuat. 
Ad  makes  little  figure  id  ^ttsc^  i^^rccy.  miide^^  imsaa^  zb  jmsBsa 
■d  feelings  were  represetttd  t-y  :i*  I'wx  :•»:  mtoiiMriL  wm  :»»aK*arr 
■■ed  into  the  yaz'^Tii.  a:  iL*  i*?y  «•  wiisi  liter  ^c»^«ir  »   VLone 
OiBsellors  liad  reached  its  kccr*.      a!i    icntuaciifi   iktvpki    ta^  tbi 
^n^isions  of  the  S|tartan  jtrXH^^d  "i^fcM.  sun  is  ^riuc^  n  «nr  -ruEzrr- 
•Jween  the   house  uf  co3.r>-o*  »::«i   "u**  lAinie    ir  firrift.  i#»-*^  'ii 
^  tnd  never  ci.*uld  e\i$t :  tMea.:^^  u*^  '?«;jir^a  ji^c^-  miLap  ^«  s 
Ml  a  bouse  of  nobler,  and  xJut  wpc*^-^:*UK  wv  101.7  ^  *=*<^  «aBHcac- 
^■inittee  of  the  luwer-hou*t.     Az,yi  nx   "Ui»r»difi»    iJK   y»7»Lar   r* 
•ocntic  assemblies,  in  cur  ixnoi^  'X  in*  ▼\rt-  lor-^m^  lifc*   jwci* 
"^'fti  within  the  mass  of  ii»*^  r"-^*rT;"n'r  i».A7    «i7-Uiii«-  n   ta^  ^osy-  w 
1*lar  measures,   popuiar    t^->-.^»Bii'j*^    uuL    •samniff/i*    •/ 
I^  was  altogether  u:-kiry»-   11  S»ra-     Jj 
"^Us  does  not   €.ver»?a:*   tift   zui^^r  -wuki   ut 
spartan  people  had  d-j  liwf  •-.«'  iil-iiLt.  2ij!9«ut>s   u 
*•    them    without  their  ty.i<:\,Tr*!it»^  ;-»r.  w    1.    lut   -ta^?*    u*    a^ 
^^^^'^ ;  they  were  goven>«i-"     i  'X  '.jl*  r^a*rin.   n  laft  xsns«*  ^r  ft*w 
^^C  life  we  hear  of  DoO.yn^cai  ?*rKW3t  in  ir-iliafU^   t.#rni3*#*  » 
^tuous  Demades.  co  terr.'A*  Zjau\frjuK\9>.  i**r  ^.*i  t  iswnwe  «w 
•hed,  well-balaLced.  w»-.I-»a«ii^  w»ilr-taiiiiir.--l.  i*«i— CTflBB#rt-  s»ft- 
*ed,  and    altogether  wt-L-^:^^  Ij^c-m-jt      7>r    aa^c   a*   iP*««a 
^ure. 

The  ephor^.  who,  like  tzje  lL\maa  rrivvMsL  inm  snael  v4E»kA« 
^  to  a  power  that  otjtz  r^*!rma»u\nr^  -j«»  tung»,  awf  ^r*^  ^*^- 
^  the  senate,  have  a  ^ery  a7«*r»wi»  mom?  t»  ia^  »a««aB  ip^js 
t   begins   to   look    ioto   ti^    i«»i»   tif    iit^    -•iwrraB     r.<*^«*«^ 
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historical  work,  propounded  his  views  on  the  Spartan  inftitutiou 
generally,  with  g^reat  originality  and  boldness,  and  specially  an  tke 
famous  Agrarian  laws.  After  such  labours  of  such  men,  it  seems  nol  on- 
reasonable  to  think  that  we  should  have  now  arrived  at  some  certain  and 
indisputable  conclusions,  on  which  those  who  read  Aristotle,  Isocntfs, 
and  Xenophon  some  two  hundred  years  ago.  could  only  have  very 
misty  apprehensions.  It  is  the  intention  of  this  discoune,  accordingW, 
shortly  to  review  the  results  which,  in  this  most  interesting  field  of 
archaeological  research,  we  seem  to  have  arrived  at ;  and  in  doing  m 
the  method  which  I  shall  adopt  is  to  state  shortly,  in  the  first  place, 
the  undisputed  points  in  reference  to  the  Spartan  Constitution — that  is, 
such  points  as  all  well -instructed  scholars,  being  men  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  not  hunters  after  novelty,  are  now  agreed  on ;  and  in  iht 
second  place,  to  discuss  in  detail  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  tk 
Spartan  institutions,  which  is  still  lying  under  the  severe  ordeal  of 
]VIr.  G rote's  sceptical  reprobation,  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  be 
considered  as  undisputed  among  European  scholars. 

Among  the  undisputed  points  I  notice  the  following  : 

1.  The  political  constitution  of  8}>arta  was  a  broad  aristocrur, 
limited  to  some  exletit  by  regal  rights  and  usages,  but  in  no  degree 
modified  by  popular  influence  in  the  modem,  or  even  in  the  Uomao  or 
Athenian,  sense  of  that  term.  Uy  a  broad  aristocracy,  1  mean  a  large 
corporation  of  privileged  proprietors,  varying  from  10,000  to  2,000, 
with  a  monopoly  of  ])olitical  }H>wer,  exercised  indeed  by  different  indi- 
viduals in  different  degrees,  but  altogether  exclusive  of  the  great  mm 
of  the  {)0])ulation,  who  were  politically  null,  as  much,  or  nitlier  a  grett 
deal  more  than  the  unenfranchised  class  in  this  countr\',  because  tbct 
were  in  no  sense  ri^cognized  as  members  of  the  body  politic,  wfie 
never  ap]>eaU'd  to  even  in  the  most  distant  way,  and  had  no  influence 
of  any  kind  in  public  afl^airs.  This  broad  aristocnicy  was.  in  fact,  tbe 
whole  Spartan  i>eople,  who,  as  Dr.  Arnold  proj)erly  expressed  it, 
were  "  a  nation  of  nobles," — a  brotherhood  of  privileged  warrioii. 
permanently  encani(>ed  in  a  country  whose  native  population  they 
treated  as  a  nullity,  as  much  as  the  laity  is  ignored  by  the  clergr  of 
the  Komish  Church.  The  only  limitation  to  which  the  great  |io«er 
of  this  aristocracy  was  subject,  is  found  in  the  influence  of  the  kiugi: 
and  this,  connected  as  it  was  with  the  great  element  of  n'ligion,  sod 
the  important  functions  of  war,  must,  when  assisted  by  the  weight  uf 
personal  character,  have  often  b(^en  considerable.  NeverthelcM, 
monarchy  in  Laccd&emon,  weakened  as  it  was  by  the  general  strengUi 
and  breadth  of  tlie  aristocracy,  and  also  by  the  early  splitting  of  the 
undivide<l  Homeric  kingship  into  two — itself  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  great  strength  of  the  old  aristocracy — never  could  have  been  in  s 
position  to  stamp  a  permanently  distinctive  character  on  the  conrtitB- 
tion.  Its  ])ro|K>r  X\\ie  always  was  aristocracy  :  a  **  close,  unscrupukMV. 
and  well-obeyetl  niigarchy  "  according  to  Mr.  O role,  if  any  |ier»B 
prefers  that  j»hras<H>log}'. 

2.  The  S|)artan  privilegiMl  class^ihat  is,  the  whole  Spartan  peuple. 
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lo  fiu*  as  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  concerned — were  wont  to  meet 
br  the  maoagement  of  public  affairs  in  two  bodies  :  the  one  general, 
sailed  iKKXTfO-iOLj  of  which  the  members,  though  select  as  respects  the 
vhole  population,  might  be  called  a  Srif^os  or  'ffXTiks,  as  respects  the 
■ore  select  body  chosen  out  of  their  members ;  the  other  the  ye^ovtriay 
BT  wnate  of  elders,  an  elective  body  chosen  by  the  general  mass  from 
ihe  memlMav  of  their  own  body,  of  the  greatest  social  weight  and 
aflaeiioe,  being  not  less  than  sixty  years  of  age.  This  ye^ova-ia  may 
prt  be  regarded  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  privileged  classes, 
MMMtantly  renovated  from  the  general  mass  by  a  law  of  merit  and 
miority,  and  entrusted  with  the  exclusive  right  of  discussing  all 
nportaot  public  questions,  and  proposing  all  legislative  measures  in 
km  first  place.  In  this  body,  therefore, — as  any  person  practically 
wooainted  with  the  working  of  political  machinery  will  at  once  divine 
—lay  the  real  power  of  the  government  in  Lacedaemon  :  at  least  when 
Iw  constitution  acted  normally,  and  was  not  disturbed,  as  it  was 
Sable  to  be,  either  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  ephors— of  which 
UMMi— or  by  the  preponderant  personality  of  an  energetic  monarch. 
km  for  the  larger  assembly  -  the  ExxkYfO-iay  though  by  the  theory  of  the 
noadtution  possessing  the  supreme  power  in  the  last  resort — exactly 
ifler  the  Homeric  type,  so  familiarly  known  from  the  amusing  scene  in 
Uid  II. — ^yet  it  played  a  very  subordinate  part  in  Spartan  politics, 
lad  makes  little  figure  in  (treek  history,  manifestly  because  its  interests 
lad  feelings  were  represented  by  its  own  best  members,  who  regularly 
laawd  into  the  yspova-ta  at  the  very  age  when  their  weight  as  public 
toonaellors  had  reached  its  acme.  An  opposition  between  the  two 
livisious  of  the  Spartan  privileged  class,  such  as  exists  in  our  country 
letween  the  house  of  commons  and  the  house  of  lords,  never  did 
■lit,  and  never  could  exist ;  because  the  Spartan  lower-house  was  in 
■el  a  bouse  of  nobles,  and  the  upper-house  was  only  a  select  standing- 
onmittee  of  the  lower-house.  Anything,  therefore,  like  popular  or 
lenocntic  assemblies,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  anything  like  hostile 
laitiea  within  the  mass  of  the  governing  body,  anything  in  the  shape  of 
lopular  measures,  popular  eloquence,  and  champions  of  popular 
ighta,  was  altogether  unknown  in  Sparta.  In  this  regard.  Professor 
Tortius  does  not  overstate  the  matter  when  he  says  that,  '*  though 
be  Spartan  people  had  no  laws  or  public  measures  of  any  kind  thrust 
ipoa  them  without  their  concurrence,  yet,  as  a  rule,  they  did  not 
^orem  ;  they  were  governed."  For  this  reason,  in  the  annals  of  their 
mMic  life  we  hear  of  no  Olympian  Pericles,  no  brillhint  Alcibiades,  no 
DpetuoQs  Demades,  no  terrible  Demosthenes,  not  even  a  correct  and 
loUshed,  well-balanced,  well-washed,  well-anointed,  well-combed,  well- 
mshed,  and  altogether  well-bred  Isocrates.  They  had  no  political 
iterature. 

The  ephors,  who,  like  the  Roman  tribunes,  from  small  beginnings 
Die  to  a  power  that  of^en  overshadowed  the  kings,  and  even  over- 
ode  the  senate,  have  a  very  mysterious  aspect  to  the  student  who 
int  begins   to   look   into   the    details  of   the   S|>artan    government 
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machine.     But,  on  a  little  consideratioD,  now  that  all  ike  availiUt 
evidence  has  been  carefully  collected,  it  appears  to   me  that  xhtn 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  true  origin  of  the  extraordioary 
authority  which,  at  certain  periods,  they  exercised   in    public  affura^ 
The  ephorahy  arose  from  the  necessity  of  providing  a  field  fur  tki 
energies  of  ambitious  and  adventurous  young  Spartans  in  the  lias 
of  peace.     The  law  that  no  person  should  become  a  aeoator  tili  tki 
ripe  and  safe  age  of  sixty,  was  for  purposes  of  aristocratic  conscna- 
tion  unquestionably  a  very  wise  one.     But  even  in  the  most  firmlj* 
compacted  aristocracies  there  are  combustible  and  explosive  elencato 
which  must  be  provided  for ;    and  these  elements  exist  nowhere  • 
strong  as  in  the  Iiearts  of  young  men  of  talent  and  energy.     New,  is 
our  country,  the  house    of  commons    presents  exactly  the  soft  sf 
arena  which  is  best  adapted  at  once  to  gratify  the  ambition  and  tart 
the  capacity  of  sucli  active  spirits.     But  in  Sparta,  as  we  have  100, 
the  iKKXrieia  could  perfonn  no  such  functions;  therefore,  instead af 
public  speaking  and  parliamentary  tactics,  a  sort  of  overseership  asi 
censorship — first  in  smaller,  and  then  gradually  extending  to  more  im- 
portant matters — was  laid  open  to  the  adventurous  and  ambitions  ami^ 
the  young  S{)artans,  in  which  field  of  executive  activity  they  might  him 
off  their  dangerous  steam  in  time  of  peace,  and  feel  that  they  wiekM 
a  power  in  certain  matters  which  not  even  the  king  or  the  senate  oooU 
treat  with  contempt.     A  free  career  being  thus  laid  open  to  theyoaf 
men  and   the    less   influential    aristocmcy,  the    CM-Xifffia   was   in  aU 
respects  (pialified  to  play  tliat  actiuieseent  and  innocent  jiart  which  il 
played  in  Spartan  history.     It   l>ecaine,  in  fact,  politically  null;  set 
because  it  had  no  ri^rhts,  but  because  there  was  no  need  fur  exefvittBf 
its  rights.     In   this  way  it  came  about  that  S[varta,  fur  the  tfparedf 
four  hundred  years,  exhiliited  to  wondering  Greece  the  must  noufak 
example  of  a  stable  conservative  government,  without  any  disturbnf 
opposition,  that  ancient  history  knew.     In  fact,  with  such  a  iierfccclv 
satisfied  broad  aristocracy,  if  there  was  at  any  time  any  oppositiueto 
the  government,  it  arose  either  in  the  sha]M^  of  absolute  mutioyasd 
revolt  among  the  helots,  and  unrecognized  subjei't-olasses,  or  in  the 
shape  of  conspiracy  amongst  some  of  the  S^iartans  pn)|)or,  who  had 
lost  their  franchise  by  default,  that  is,  either  by  not  having  confunnfd 
to  the  social  regulations  of  Lvcurgus,  or  by  not  [K)ftsessing  the  ncccMsn 
property  qualification,   and    who    were   therefore  nu  longer  o^oim— 
peers   among  peers.      Of  such  a  conspiracy  we  have  a  weli-koon 
example  in  the  case  of  Cinadon,  which  took  place  at  the  commcMf- 
mens  of  the  reign  of  Agesilaus.  B.C.  398.     The  proceedings  couDCdcd 
with  the  quashing  of  tliese  mutinies  and  conspiracies  reveal  to  Uf  tk 
weak  point  of  tlie  S|)art4in  government.     A  numerous  suhject-popsh- 
tion.  absolutely  without  political  rights,  can  be  governed  only  by  te. 
and  is  kept  in  clieck.  [Kirtly  by  that  unity  of  counsel  and  action  wbidi 
belongs  to  all  well-orgiitiized  governing  bodies,  partly  by  a  svstm  rf 
secret  police,  and  secret  execution,  in  that  arbitniry  forni  which  i»slwiw 
the  plague-spot  of  the  government  which  employs  it,  and  which,  in  lU 
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Sputa,  WM  distiDgoished  by  acts  of  bold  uDscnipulousness 
blooded  atrocity,  surpassed  by  nothing  that  modern  records 
D  the  aonals  of  Rome,  Naples,  Paris,  or  Madrid, 
he  whole,  therefore,  we  see,  that  notwithstanding  the  confes- 
iie6cial  effect  of  the  severe  physical  and  moral  training  to 
B  yoang  Spartans  were  subjected,  the  results  of  their  political 
ere  not  such  as  to  present  a.  purely  aristocratic  government  in 
lariy  attractive  light.  The  Spartan  system  made  good  sol- 
iled  and  maintained  in  notable  efficiency,  a  small  people  of 
d  proprietors  supported  by  their  swords ;  but  it  altogether 
produce  a  g^reat  people.  In  external  form  only,  to  the  super- 
,  the  Spartan  constitution  exhibits  that  mixed  form  of  govem- 
npoeed  of  the  three  necessary  elements  of  king,  lords,  and 
I,  which  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  looked  on  as  the  best  pos- 
'emment ;  but  there  was,  in  reality,  no  people,  no  liberty,  no 
it,  and  no  enterprise.  What  we  find  instead  of  a  great,  strong, 
happy  people,  is  a  very  manly  and  vigorous,  severely-trained, 
ipUoed,  and  thoroughly  effective  aristocracy  ;  but  an  aristo- 
Bgether  unfit  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  territorial  limits  within 
grew  up,  and  no  more  qualified  to  produce  the  highest  type 
ited  humanity,  than  the  institutions  of  Plato's  paper  republic, 
tape  and  pipe-clay  ordinances  of  Berlin  bureaucracy,  or  the 
exercises  of  a  Jesuits'  College  in  Madrid  or  Rome. 
Dch  seems  undisputed.  I  shall  now  notice  two  points  of  con- 
unportance  in  the  Spartan  political  and  social  organization, 
Hindering  the  weighty  names  who  have  advocated  opposite 
regard  to  them,  must  be  looked  on  as  yet  suh  judice  in  the 
leurned  research.  The  first  of  these  points  relates  to  the  true 
id  character  of  those  Spartans  who  were  called  £)/ioio<.  Equals 
r.  With  regard  to  these,  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  the 
^cal  Review '  (voL  ii.  p.  64),  has  advanced  a  theory  that  they 
ill  probability  '^  an  aristocratical  class  within  the  body  of  the 
who  were  much  employed  in  public  offices,  and  had  great  in- 
rith  the  government,  originally,  perhaps,  selected  for  their 
nd  afterwards  their  rank  became  hercnditary."  This  theory 
controverted  by  Professor  Schoemann,  in  an  able  paper  in  his 
B  Academica :  and  without  going  into  the  detail  of  the  argu- 
shall  only  here  state  generally,  that  the  passages  in  which 
is  made  of  these  o/iocoi  in  the  Greek  classics,  are  few  and 
1,  and  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  them  all,  I  have 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  in  the  existing 
et  for  the  theory  advanced  by  the  learned  English  statesman  : 
if  we  take  the  evidence  as  we  have  it,  without  adding  to  it  in 
>f  conjecture,  we  must  just  simply  say  that  the  peers  were  all 
tans  who  had  not  lost  their  property  or  other  qualification. 
»  indeed,  and  a  sort  of  democracy  within  themselves,  was  an 
characteristic  of  society  in  Sparta — Itrovofjiia  and  ^rjfiOKparia 
n  in  the  very  words  of  Isocrates  (Panath.  270  c.) ;  and  the 
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formation  of  a  class  of  superior  hereditary  privileged  peen,  id  ov 
sense  of  tiit*  word,  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  the  MrongtH 
reasons,  in  the  face  of  the  plain  presumptions  to  the  ooDtranr,  ariung 
out  of  the  wliole  constitution  of  oligarchy  in  Sparta. 

But  the  most  in4K)rtant  of  the  disputed  pointu  of  the  Spanaa 
social  organization  is  that  which  relates  to  the  AoaAKiAN  Laws.  Ob 
this  subject  the  great  Englisli  historian  of  Greece,  Mr.  Grote,  has 
lately  advanced  a  theory,  which,  as  it  runs  counter  not  only  to  all  t^ 
ancient  authorities,  but  to  the  weight  of  learned  opinion  in  CienoaDj, 
well  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  Knglish  scholars ;  the  moft 
so  that,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  weight  justly  duo  to  that  If^mid 
gentleman's  authority  lias  had  a  tc*ndency  to  procure  u  ready  admiMOO 
to  certain  brilliant  sceptical  novelties,  enunciated  by  him,  in  quarten 
where  a  decided  opposition,  on  strong  conservative  principles,  was  raihcr 
to  have  been  expected  ;  and  thus  the  student  of  ancient  history  cooni 
suddenly  upon  the  somewliat  singular  phenomenon,  that  on  one  poinl 
at  least  of  Hellenic  research,  while  such  Teutonic  excavaton  ■ 
Ottfried  Miiller,  C.  T,  Hermann,  Schcrmann,  Curtius.  and  Duocker 
are  marshalled  on  the  side  of  ancient  tradition  and  authority,  ia 
Oxford  a  learned  professor  of  ancient  history*  can  declare  tliai  Mr. 
(irote  has  proved,  with  "irresistible  force,"  that  all  we  have  hitherto 
been  taught  of  Agrarian  laws  in  ancient  Sparta  is  a  halliicinatioa 
and  a  dream.  The  two  nations  thus  ap|)ear  to  be  changing  Mm; 
the  compatriots  of  Niebuhr  have  become  historical  conserralivn. 
while  the  countrymen  of  Clinton  sotMu  eager  to  blow  away  earij 
history  into  symbolism  and  myth.  The  mere  suddenness  and  complete 
ness  of  this  rebound  might  seem  to  indicate  tliat  the  niatler  had  noC 
been  duly  sifled,  and  that  Mr.  (irote's  theory  has  b<*en  received  more 
from  tlie  weight  due  to  his  authority,  than  from  an  ini}Mirtial  coiui- 
deration  of  tlie  evidence.  So  at  U*ast  it  ap[)ears  to  me ;  and  it  sbill  ' 
be  my  object  in  what  remains  of  this  discourse  to  state  in  detail  the 
real  significance  of  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  how  £tf 
they  are  from  giving  any  countenance  to  the  ingenious,  hut.  in  nv 
opinion,  baseless  tiieory  of  Mr.  Orote.  Let  it  be  noted,  however,  ihil 
when  I  speak  of  Agrarian  laws  as  an  integral  |mrt  of  the  Lrcurgno 
orgiUiiZiitiun,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  tliat  the  legislator  introdufcJ 
these  laws  for  the  first  time  any  more  tJian  he  introduced  the  kingfhip 
or  the  senate.  It  belongs  to  God  to  create;  the  highest  of  moml 
legislators  can  only  use  existing  materials.  All  I  say  is,  that,  tm  a  due 
coiisidersitiim  of  all  the  ancient  authorities,  which  are  our  oidy  «*e 
guides  in  this  matter.  Agrarian  laws  must  be  acknowledginl  as.  fron 
tiie  earliest  tim(»s,  part  and  parcel  of  that  singular  social  organialioB 
which  bore  the  name  of  Lycurgus.  In  Lycurgus,  as  a  man  and  a  law- 
giver, and  not  as  a  myth,  a  symbol,  or  an  indefinite  somebody  or 
anybody,  for  reastMis  that  I  Guinot  here  state  at  length,  I  nwst 
])otently   believe  ;  but   I   am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  concerned  to 

*  Rnwlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  iii. 
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tain  that  all  the  characteristic  Spartan  laws  and  customs  on  which 
ame  was  stamped,  really  proceeded  originally  from  him ;  much 
:hat  we  are  bound  to  accept,  as  his  actual  scheme,  every  minute 
I  of  his  legislation  as  presented  to  us  in  the  highly-finished,  or  as 
Igfat  say,  cunningly-cooked,  accounts  of  late  historians, 
let  OS  now  examine  Mr.  Grote's  position.  His  denial  of  the 
tan  Agrarian  laws,  as  an  historical  fact,  proceeds  mainly  on  the 
tion,  that  while  these  laws  are  either  ignored  or  contradicted  by  all 
«rlier  and  more  trustworthy  witnesses,  they  are  asserted  only  by 
nr  two  recent  and  less  creditable  authorities.  This  statement  of 
«8e  is  certainly  very  plausible.     It  is  pretty  much  as  if  he  had 

all  the  eye-witnesses  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  in  question, 
hearsay  asserts  it.  But  the  nature  of  the  existing  authorities 
not  allow  us  to  dispose  of  the  question  in  this  way.  There  are 
fe-witnesses  in  the  case:  the  oldest  cited,  viz.  Plato,  lived  at 
four  hundred  years  after  the  great  Spartan  lawgiver ;  and  in  such 
nurfknces  mere  priority  in  |M>int  of  date  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to 
ei^  other  and  more  material  considerations.  Nay,  even  in  a 
lOD  question  of  legal  evidence,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  the  mere 
ten  of  a  witness  to  the  time  in  which  a  disputed  fact  took  place, 
lol  of  itself  be  able  to  secure  to  his  testimony  any  peculiar  pre- 
se.  I  shall,  therefore,  adopt  what  appears  to  me  the  more  true 
9d  of  stating  the  evidence  in  an  historical  question  of  this  kind.  I 
ftnt  cite  those  authors  who  give  a  distinct  and  deliberate  testi- 

to  the  Spartan  Agrarian  laws,  and  then  inquire  how  far  their 
nee  is  contradicted  by  any  testimony  to  the  contrary.  In  the 
ilace,  we  have  Polybius,  a  Greek,  a  native  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
iring  in  the  times  immediately  following  the  Agrarian  agitations 
e  famous  Spartan  kings,  Agis  and  Cleomenes.  Of  his  weight  and 
Dent  in  political  matters  no  one  ever  expressed  a  doubt ;  and  his 
iony  to  the  existence  of  equal  allotments  of  land  in  Sparta,  as 
if  the  most  characteristic  elements  of  the  Lycurgean  legislation,  is 
;  in  a  passagH  (vi.  45.)  where  he  expressly  discusses  political  con- 
ions,  and  draws  a  direct  contrast  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan 
ns  on  this  very  point.  A  more  valuable  witness,  therefore,  on 
a  matter,  could  not  be  cited.  Then  we  have  Plutarch,  in  his 
i>f  Lycurgus,  —  an  author  whom  it  is  easy  to  call  an  *<  old 
"  but  who,  in  fact,  was  one  of  the  best-read  men  of  his  day, 
a  man  of  remarkable  good  sense  and  sound  judgment.  No 
t  he  tells  many  stories  which,  like  all  historical  anecdotes,  may 

been  improved  in  the  telling,  or  even  invented  to  illustrate 
lar  opinion  :  unquestionably  also,  his  pliilosophy  of  history,  exhi- 
l  the  whole  Spartan  constitution  as  jumping  ready-made  out  of 
»rain  of  Lycurgus,  is  far  from  profound  ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
id  that  he  has  ever  given  false  representations  of  great  historical 
cters,  or  lightly  stated  any  important  historical  fact.  On  the 
ary,  I  feel  convinced,  that  before  he  sat  down  to  write  his  life  of 
rgus,   he    had  read  Aristotle's  famous  work  irtpi  ▼oXcrccM  noir 
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lost ;  and   tliat  the  very  distinct  evidence  given    by    him  bb   to  tW 
Spartan  Agrarian  laws,  must  be  regarded  nut  as  his  t(»timouy  mertJy, 
but  as  the  result  of  the  w/iole  mass  of  historical  evidence^  imHrndimg^  tf 
course^  Aristotle ^  which  he  had  consulted  on  the  subject.     And  bcre  vt 
must  observe,  tliat  in  Uilking  of  tiie  Spartan   Agrarian   lava,  we  aft 
dealing  with   a  matter,   which,   if  it   was   uut   a   mere   figmenl,  at 
Mr.  (irote  will  have  it,  must  have  been  as  well  known   io  andoi 
Greece  as  it  is  in  modern  Europe,  that  the  government  uf  the  Roaiii4 
church  is  monarchical,  and  that  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  democncy 
is  represented  by  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland.     Facta  of  this  kiad 
are  far  too  deep-fixed  in  their  roots,  and  far  too  wide-spread  in  thor 
branches,  to  be  either  invented  or  ignored.     If  they  are  invented,  tWj 
will  not  be  l)elicved ;  if  they  are  believed,  it  is  because  they  cannot  ba 
ignored.     To   me,   therefore,  the   testimony  of  two  such  writen  m 
Polybius  and  l^lutarch,  expressly  handling  the  subject,  and  suniBii^ 
up  as  they  do  the  whole  historical  tradition  of  antiquity,  are  qoiic 
sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  Agrarian  laws  in  ancient  Spail^ 
although  they  were  not  supported  by  any  other  evidence.     Ijut  Uiiiii 
fur  from  being  the  case.     Isocrates,  in  his  Panathenaic  oration,  when  a 
contnist  is  didtinctly  drawn  between  Athenian  and  Lacedasmoniau  infli* 
tutions,  talks  expressly  (270  c.)  of  the  equality  of  lots  in  land,  vhici 
characterized  the  Dorians  when  they  first  settled  in  the  I^elopouMHi^ 
7'7f   x^f"^  r^r  TrfM<Tt)kn  itroy   ixiiv  iKaoroy  :   and    Plato,    in  the  tkirf 
book   of  his  laws  (684  d.)  manifestly   alludes   to  the  same   state  af 
things.     I  conceive,  therefore,  that  we  have  the  concurrent  teatiBQB| 
of    historians,  orators,  and    philosophers,  asserting    or    implying  iki 
state   of  things   in    reference   to  the  distribution  of  I.ind    in  Spaita, 
which    Mr.   (^rotc,    with  such    'irresistible  force,"   is   said  to  ban 
disproved.     What,  then,  are  the  authorities  by  which  we  are  called aa 
to  consider  that  he  has  successfully  rebutted  the  weight  of  the  pootht 
evidence  just  adduced?  His  great  authority,  manifestly,  mure  narrowly 
looked  at,  in   fact,   his  only   authority,  is   Aristotle — a  name  heavy 
Cfnough,  porliaps,  to  outweigh  all  others,  if  only  it  shall  tnni  out  ikn, 
in   the  ])resent  case,  his   evidence    has  heon  duly   siAed   and  jurilj 
weighixl.     Hut  how  stands  the  fact  ?     The  great  philosopher's  gnil 
book  ilipi  IlnXircioii'  on  *' political  constitutions." which,  as  a  maiuraf 
course,  contained   a  detailed  account  of  Spartan  laws  and  niitnf 
exists,  as  we  have  already  stated,  no  more  :  and  we  have  only  hia  voik 
on  the  theory  of  |Kditics,  in  which  some  points  of  the  Spartan  pofity 
are  incidentally  discussed.     These  discussions  occur  principally  talk 
Second  Book ;  and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  (wrote  finds  a  notabIe'pHHi|t 
(ii.  6)  asserting  not  the  equality,  but  the  extraordinary  and  abnoraal 
iniK)uality.  of  pro|>crty  in  the  S})artaii  territor}-.     Now,  in  order  M 
understand  this,  we  must  consider  carefully  the  whole  plan  and  soofc 
of  the  book  on  Politics,  and  interjtret  the  Second  Hook  with  refacMt 
to  that  plan.     The  work  is  purely  a  theoretical  investigation,  with  ihi 
view  of  discovering  the  apitrrfj  irnXiriia,  or  what  we  call  the  '-  ideal  oaB- 
mon wraith  :  "  and  in  order  to  give  a  proper  starting-point  for  wrii      i 
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restigation,  the  philosopher  has  to  prove  in  the  first  place  that  no 
epublic  already  exists  either  in  theory  or  fact :  that  the  intellec- 
irojections  of  Plato  and  the  realized  work  of  Lycurgus  are  equally 
It ;  and  therefore  that  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  are  not 
oted ;  he  may  safely  go  on  reasoning  out  the  scheme  of  a  best 
,  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of  actum  agere.  This  cha- 
'  of  the  Second  Book  sufficiently  explains  its  somewhat  ungracious 
de,  that  of  systematic  fault-finding.  lie  has  merely  to  show  that 
arious  constitutions  which  he  passes  under  review  have,  as  a 
r  of  fact,  proved  to  be  failures  in  certain  points  ;  and  his  case  is 

out.  Accordingly,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  he  sets  himself, 
he  does  with  manifest  gusto  as  an  Athenian,  to  pick  holes  in  the 
of  Lycurgus ;  and  has  no  difficulty  in  finding,  that  the  Spartan 
n,  io  often  celebrated  for  their  patriotism  and  their  domestic 
ii,  are  in  fact  the  most  extravagant,  the  most  blushless,  and  the 
domineering  ladies  in  Greece ;  and  that  the  lands,  instead  of  being 
diTidedy  are  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  very  few  proprietors 
ii  accumulation  all  the  ancient  philosophers  looked  on  as  a  great 
evil),  and  these  proprietors  principally  women.  And  in  account- 
r  this  abnormal  state  of  things,  he  goes  on  to  accuse  the  legis- 
of  inconsistency,  in  having  allowed  the  free  disposal  of  landed 
rty  by  testament,  while  he  forbade  it  by  sale  inter  vivos.  Now 
bole  way  of  stating  the  matter,  not  only  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
but  rather  plainly  to  imply,  the  existence  of  an  equal  division  of 
i  property  in  the  early  days  of  the  Spartan  ascendancy.  The 
rite  speaks  in  this  wholo  book  of  what  Sparta  had  become  in  his 
lOt  of  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lycurgus.     He  did  not  require 

his  readers  what  everybody  knew,  that  since  the  days  of  Lysan- 
Sparta  was  no  more  what  it  had  been  under  Lycurgus,  than 
Solomon  of  Palestine  was  like  Joshua  or  Gideon.  Whatever 
^gus  might  have  wished  to  make  of  LacedsBmon,  he  had  not  achieved 
e  boasted  Spartan  constitution,  which  Plato  and  Xenophon  had 
1,  was  a  manifest  failure  :  and  whoever  felt  inclined  to  set  up 
i  a  model  of  the  hpiarti  iroXirtla  was  contradicted  by  the  strong 

Lfact,  worth  a  whole  waggon  of  arguments. 
I  evidence  of  Aristotle  l^ing  thus  disposed  of,  Mr.  G rote's  case 
I  authorities,  according  to  my  judgment,  completely  breaks  down. 
>tlier  witnesses  whom  he  cites,  either  say  nothing  at  all  on  the 
or  say  something  quite  different  from  what  Mr.  Grote  supposes. 
there  occurs  occasional  mention  of  rich  men  in  Sparta,  as  well 
Bwhere,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  The  Spartan  magnates,  in 
lys  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  might  have  acquired  wealth 
ious  ways,  altogether  independently  of  the  original  equality  of 
nded  lots,  on  which  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship 
ied  The  mere  silence  of  Herodotus  in  a  passage  (lib.  i.), 
he  18  only  mentioning  Lycurgus  in  the  most  incidental  way,  can 
no  weiffht ;  and  the  defects  in  the  slight  treatise  of  Xenophon 
manifest,  that  any  mere  omissions  can   prove  nothing.     The 
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testimony  of  Isocrates  in  another  passage  of  the  oiation  already  qao 
(287-6),  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  question  ;  for  tliav  ! 
orator  is  talking  not  of  the  original  tenure  of  landed  property  urn 
the  Lycurgean  institutions,  but  of  the  freedom  of  Sparta,  duriaf 
long  course  of  four  hundred  years,  from  violent  Agrmrian  rerolalii 
and  other  social  convulsions— a  freedom  to  be  attributed  principd 
after  the  general  conservative  character  of  the  government,  to  d 
original  equality  in  the  division  of  property  which  rendered  fcli 
Agrarian  agitation  unnecessary. 

If  these  observations  are  correct,  the  result  of  our  eiamiaiCi 
manifestly  is,  that  there  is  no  liistorical  evidence  whatever  agaiartl 
Spartan  Agrarian  laws  ;  and  if  Mr.  G rote's  sceptical  rejection  is  li 
accepted,  it  must  be  based  on  grounds  of  inten»l  improbability,  wU 
render  all  external  assertion  superfluous.  It  remains  now  that  we  k 
at  the  matter  shortly  from  this  point  of  view. 

Agrarian  laws  have  not  been  fashionable  in  modem  times^kal 
all  in  Great  Britain.  They  are  contrary  to  our  British  initiHl 
individual  liberty,  and  our  national  habit  of  leaving  no  more  pai 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  hands  of  the  central  govcTHH 
We  are  apt  to  look  upon  them,  consequently,  as  either  ideal  or  im 
lutionary ;  but  though  some  valuable  discoveries  have  been  nadt 
history  since  the  time  of  Niebuhr,  by  interpreting  the  past  ihrooghl 
present,  nothing  could  lead  to  greater  mistakes  in  the  philoMiphy 
ancient  social  life,  than  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  all  respeelsl 
our  own.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain  tliat  in  many  respects  il  i 
as  much  as  possible  unlike.  It  is  in  the  contrasts,  not  in  the  idtalM 
which  ancient  history  presents,  that  great  part  both  of  its  charm,  9/d 
its  instructive  virtue,  consists.  The  ancient  Dalmatians,  we  are  toU 
Strabo  (vii.  315),  made  a  general  re-division  of  their  lands  every  cigl 
year.  Are  we  to  disbelieve  this,  merely  because  such  an  agrariaa  a 
tom  ap]>ear8  to  us  altogether  preposterous,  unjust,  and  impolitie  ? 
so,  we  must  take  up  David  Humes  position,  and  believe  nothing, he 
ever  well  attested,  that  is  contrary  to  the  results  of  that  very  oaMi 
range  of  induction  which  we  call  our  experience.  We  ahall.  timdh 
say  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  that  an  ancient  lif 
hitor  may  have  assignecl  his  citizens  equal  lots  of  land,  however  ■■ 
sucii  a  measure  niuy  be  contrary  to  English  instincts  and  modcra  pn 
tices.  And  if  we  l(x>k  at  the  real  position  of  the  Dorians  asaM 
paratively  small  Ixnly  of  invaders  encamped  in  a  hostile  country  vfel 
they  held  in  subjugation,  we  shall  see  the  strongest  argument  is  hm 
of  the  existence  of  an  Agrarian  law  such  as  was  popularlr  attrftrt 
to  Lycur<;us.  An  uncontnuiicted  tradition  asserts  that  after  conqMdi 
the  PehiiNMmesus  the  position  of  the  Dorians  was  foraeonsidHrii 
peri(Kl  exrrenu'Iy  uiicumfort^ible.  They  had  the  utmost  difiicnitv  in  M 
ing  their  ground.  Now,  in  such  circumstances,  nothing  ooulJ  be  mm 
dangerous  to  the  common  cause  than  those  feuds  and  jenlocuies  mmt^ 
themselves  which  are  wont  to  arise  firom  an  unequal  distribotisi* 
property.     As  a  nation  uf  warriors,  who  had  acquired  ihb  nev  laii 
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tofy  bj  the  sword,  they  had  been  exposed  to  common  perils,  and  were 
entitltid  to  a  common  reward.  But  against  this  law  of  equal  national 
right  to  the  conquered  territory,  the  cupidity  and  violence  of  indi- 
▼idoal  chiefs  would  no  doubt  prevail ;  and  the  discontent  hereby  caused 
voald  breed  exactly  that  state  of  public  danger,  in  which  the  safety  of  all 
would  be  ooDsulted  by  giving  an  unlimited  power  of  arbitration  to 
flome  influential  person  on  whom  ail  could  rely.  Such  a  national 
arbiter  in  matters  between  debtor  and  creditor,  within  the  strictly  his- 
torical period,  was  Solon,  in  AthenH;  such  an  arbiter,  specially  in 
reference  to  landed  property,  I  conceive  Lycurgus  to  have  been 
wben  he  ia  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  the  Agrarian  laws.  I  do  not  by 
any  meana  think  myself  bound  to  inquire  into  the  probable  correctness 
of  the  details  of  these  laws  as  griven  by  Plutarch  ;  but  tiie  fact  itself 
curies  with  it  all  the  probability  that  the  existing  circumstances,  the 
kabita  of  thought  of  the  ancient  mind  (Muller,  Dor.  ii.  p.  212, 
English),  and  the  analogy  of  certain  well-known  facts  in  modern 
Uetory  can  confer.  The  secularization  of  church  lands  at  the  French 
vtvolutioo,  and  the  law  of  succession  to  landed  property  then  established, 
cppermted  practically  as  an  Agrarian  law,  tending  both  to  prevent 
liBBieiise  accumulations  of  property  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  to 
oreate  among  the  newly-constituted  proprietors,  a  broad,  permanent 
interest  in  the  new  state  of  things.  An  Agrarian  law  of  a  different 
kind  was  that  carri^-d  out  by  Baron  Stein  in  Prussia,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  great  national  humiliation  suboequent  to  the  battle  of  Jena  in 
1808.  On  the  whole,  I^m  so  far  from  seeing  any  improbability  in  the 
alleged  equality  of  lots,  which,  according  to  the  universal  testimony  of 
tbo  ancients,  characterized  the  Spartan  public  economy,  that  it  appears 
lo  me  to  be  only  a  necessary  part  of  their  general  system  of  equality 
and  brotherhood,  within  certain  well-known  and  narrowly -drawn 
limiu  of  aristocratic  privilege.  Among  a  race  of  proprietors  as 
T-**p^^  as  the  present  English  nobility  and  gentry,  a  common  mess,  the 
aaww/riov,  so  characteristic  of  Spartan  life,  would  have  been  an  im- 
fOMbility. 

With  these  convictions,  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  see  no  nee«l  for 
P   hawing  recourse  to  that  "  new  canon  of  historical  criticism "  which 
Mr.  Grote  (vol.  ii.  p.  165,  edit.  1862)  brings  upon  the  stage  for  the 
eake  of  solving  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  alleged  Agrarian 
law  of  Lycurgus.     This  canon,  which  traces  the  belief  in  this  law  to 
Aa  heated  enthusiasm  of  certain  interested  dreamers  in  the  days  of 
Agie  IV.  and  Cleumenes  (250  and  222  B.C.),  appears  to  me  merely  a 
qMcial  application  of  the  thaumaturgic  German  fashion  of  creating  his- 
•orr  out  of  conjectures,   against  which  I  think  our  British  instinct 
oaght  to  lead  us  di<«tinctly  to  protest.     The  habit  of  dealing  negatively 
viUi  old  national  tradition  and  supplanting  it  by  plausible  theories,  is 
ihrajs  flattering  to  the  ingenuity  of  scholars,  but  affords  a  very  ques- 
tionable basis  for  anything  tliat  can  be  called  history.     For  myself  I 
do  not  l)elleve  that  a  royal  reformer  such  as  Agis,  wishing  to  move  the 
p%ap\%  tu  an  acceptance  of  a  great  measure  of  Ag^rarian  reform,  could 
VoulV.     (No.  40.)  v 
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do  80  by  appealing  to  a  mere  figment,  the  child  of  yeileniayV  d 
but  his  only  hope  of  success  miut  lie  in  his  being  able  to  del 
startling  ai«pect  of  his  revolutionary  measure  with  all  the  aUtn 
that  belong  to  the  re-brightening  of  a  fiuied  memory  deeply  aei 
the  traditional  consciousness  of  the  people.  Generally  speaking, 
I  would  willingly  admit  that  the  outer  links  and  flourishes  of  n 
tradition  are  often  invented,  I  do  most  firmly  believe  the  Urn 
body  of  any  deep-rooted,  widely-spread  p«)pu]ar  belief  to  be  a 
material  fact  in  the  outward  fate:»  of  the  nation  ;  as  the  soal  of 
moral  fact,  ofren  the  most  important  moral  fact  in  the  history  of  i 
people.  Such  facts  were  the  battles  of  Bannockbuni  and  Drumc 
Scotland  ;  the  Norman  conquest  in  £ngland  ;  the  legislation  of 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  of  Lycurous  aniosg  the  Sparfans ;  cbe 
time  sway  of  Minos  in  the  isles  of  the  JEf^Uy  and  the  brilJiai 
potism  of  the  Tarquins  in  early  Rome.  Facto  of  this  nature,  ai 
personalities  to  which  they  are  bound,  possess  a  tenacious  vicalily  i 
continued  consciousness  of  a  nation,  altogether  independent  o 
scrolls  of  written  record  by  means  of  which  their  reality  may  hati 
externally  attested. 

[J.&I 
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Professor  Alexander  W.  Wiluamsok,  F.RS. 

I'KESIDBXT  OF  THE  CnmiCAL  ■OCirTT.  Ac. 

On  the  Classification  of  the  Elements  in  reltsiion  to  tUr 
Atomicities. 

The  speaker  pro}>oK€d  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  thcaM^ 
some  of  the  chemical  grounds  for  doubling  the  atomic  waghH  if 
the  metals  in  (icrhardt's  system  of  atomic  weights,  excepting  Iteai 
metals,  silver,  gold,  boron,  and  the  metals  of  the  nitrogen  i 
change   which   has   l>ecn    proposed    mainly  on    physieaJ 
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iiztro,  mod  which  seems  to  bo  obtaining  the  approbation  of  more 
lore  chemists. 

Tables  op  Atomic  Weights. 

i  Class  of  Elements^  which  only  furnishes  an  even  number  of 
to  each  Molecule : — 


Fl    = 

19 

H    =  1 

N     = 

:       14 

CI 

35-5 

Li    =  7 

P 

31 

Br 

80 

Na  =  23 

As 

75 

J 

127 

K    =  89 

Sb 

122 

Rb  =  85 

Bi 

210 

Cs         133 

B 

11 

Tl         203  Au  196 

Ag        108 

ul  CUus  of  Elements,  which  sometimes  furnishes  an  oddy  some' 
mi  even  number  of  atoms  to  one  Molecule : — 

0=16  C=12  G=9 


S       : 

=  32 

Si 

28 

Yt 

64 

Se 

79-5 

Ti 

50 

Ce 

92 

Te 

129 

Sd 

118 

La 

92 

Ca 

40 

Mo 

96 

Dy 

96 

Sr 

87  5 

V 

137 

U 

120 

Ba 

137 

W 

184 

Zr 

89-5 

Pb 

207 

Pt 

197 

Ta 

138 

Mg 

24 

Tr  = 

:  197 

Cb 

195 

Zn 

65 

Os 

199 

Th 

238 

Cdi 

=  112 

Ro 

104 

2F 

200 

Ru 

104 

27-5 

Pd 

106-5 

Fe 

56 

Cr 

62-5 

Mn 

55 

Co 

58-5 

Ni 

58-5 

Cu 

63-5 

t  is  now  about  twenty  years  since  Gerhard t  drew  attention  to  the 
of  the  molecular  weights,  or  equivalent  weights,  as  he  called 
,  which  represented  water  as  consisting  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
MM  of  hydrogen,  and  proposed  to  double  the  atomic  weights  of 
n  and  of  carbon. 

^Gerhardt  bad  taken  Berzelius's  atomic  weights  and,  while  trans- 
:  them  into  the  hydrogen  scale,  had  halved  the  atomic  weights  of 
kali  metals  and  boron,  he  would  have  given  us  at  once  the  system 
t  we  DOW  adopt,  saving  the  rectification  of  a  few  formulse,  such  as 

u  2 
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that  of  silver  nnd  oxide  of  uranium,  &c.;  whereas  by  merely  doublHi| 
oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  carbon,  in  the  then  existing  tyrtea 
of  atomic  weights  in  the  hydrogen  scale,  he  really  introduced  a  •yttm 
in  which  there  are  between  30  and  40  atomic  weights  to  ourrect,  in  lira 
of  one  wliich  needed  only  five  or  six  such  corrections.  It  would  be 
unreasonable  to  apply  this  fact  in  any  degree  to  the  disparagnMOt 
of  (icrhardt's  work.  It  only  shows  how  tortuous  is  the  roed  whick 
leads  to  truth. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  involves  chiefly  the  considentioo  of 
the  classification  of  the  elements  under  the  respective  heads  of  chlorise 
and  of  oxygen. 

The  first  tribe  containing  those  elements  of  which  an  atom  eosi- 
bines  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  or  chlorine,  or  with  three  or  with 
five,  &c.,  whilst  the  sec«md  tribe  contains  elements  of  which  ettk 
atom  combines  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  or  other  monads,  or  with 
four,  or  six.  &c.  The  speaker  did  not,  however,  recommend  that  ihi 
two  great  classes  of  elements  be  thus  distinguished  from  one  aooflMr. 
for  our  chief  evidence  of  atomic  weights  is  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  molecular  weights  of  com[)ounds,  and  the  molecule  is  the  unit  lo 
which  results  nnist  be  referred. 

The  first  class  is  best  dciscribed  as  furnishing  only  an  even  numbff 
of  atunis  to  each  molecule,  whereas  the  second  class  sometimes  for* 
nishes  an  even,  sometimes  an  uneven  number  of  atoms  to  one  molecolt. 
The  ])r()eess  of  classifying  the  elements  liasfoHowed  thevery  natural  order 
of  esiablishing  a  certain  number  of  well-defined  families,  which  v«t 
subsequently  connected  together  by  erratic  members,  which  occasifMislly 
left  tiieir  usual  place  to  go  over  to  some  neighbouring  family.  Chlorise, 
bromine,  and  iodine  have  long  been  acknowledged  to  constitute  s 
natural  family ;  and  there  are  some,  though  hardly  sufficient  nasom 
fur  placing  fluorine  at  its  head.  The  three  elements  have  the  mm 
vapour  volume  as  hydrogen  in  the  free  state,  and  we  acoordingiT 
represent  their  respective  molecules  as  CI*,  ])r*,  1*,  corresponding  Is 
H*  =z  2  vols.  They  form  hydrides  of  similar  composition,  uA 
analogous  properties,  and  of  the  same  vapour  volume.  Their  eoB* 
pounds  with  most  metals  are  analogous  and  have  the  same  atomic  hott 
and  general  crystalline  form,  'i'heir  corresjtoudiug  oxygen  acidi  bIm 
exhibit  considerable  analogy. 

With  organic  radicals  they  form  neutral  ethers,  like  C1C*H*. 
CI  C*  II*  O,  and  no  acid  ethers.  So  that  when  a  molecule  of  aleokl 
or  of  acetic  acid  is  replaced  by  chlorine,  two  atoms  of  chlorine  take  iW 
place  of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  give  rise  to  a  molecule  of  chloride  cf 
ethyle  and  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid.  They  replace  hydrD|fA 
atom  for  atom,  taking  out  one,  two,  or  three  atomM,  &c.,  accordiB^ie 
circumstances.  Their  hydrogen  com|K)unds  are  all  monobasic  acldi; 
for  if.  in  a  given  quantity  of  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  or  hydrioffie 
acid,  we  replace  part  only  of  the  hydrogen  by  potassium,  we  get'at  ooef 
a  neutral  salt  mixed  with  the  remaining  acid,  which  is  undecoDpo«d. 
and  never  an    aci<l    salt  of  the   alkalies.      Fluorine    in  this  ifspcct 
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•xhibitt  an  anomaly  which  tends  to  remove  it  from  this  family  to  a 

Uatomio  one.     For  the  acid  fluoride  of  potassium  is  a  well-defined 

eonpound  of  considerable  stability,  of  which  the  existence  points  to 

the  atomic  weight  38  for  fluorine,  and  the  formula  H'  F  for  hydro- 

\     fluoric  acid.     Hydrofluoric  acid,  moreover,  combines  with  various 

I     Bietmllic  flaorides — such  as  fluoride  of  silicon  and  fluoride  of  boron ; 

*     and  there  are  double  fluorides  of  aluminium,  <&c.,  with  alkaline  fluorides, 

fr    both  well  known  and  easily  formed. 

\  Similar  double  salts  are,  however,  formed  by  chlorine;  for  in- 

>  ateiioey  terchloride  of  gold  combines  with  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
•od,  or  of  an  alkaline  chloride.  Tetrachloride  of  platinum  combines 
with  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  chloride  of  potassium,  <&c. 
It  is  not  possible  to  reconcile  the  constitution  of  these  and  similar 
bodies  with  one  another  and  with  the  simpler  compounds  of  chlorine, 
by  any  theory  representing  it  as  polyatomic,  and  as  holding  together 
the  metallic  atoms  in  these  salts  in  virtue  of  its  polyatomic  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic  chlorides  of  opposite 
properties  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of  uniting  with  one  an- 
other, while  it  is  well  known  that  oxides  of  basylous  properties  unite 
with  those  of  chlorous  properties.  Hydrochloric  acid  unites  with 
ammonia,  and  we  do  admit  that  the  two  molecules  are  bound  together 
into  one  by  a  chemical  force  of  combination,  and  not  by  any  tetratomic 
character  of  the  hydrogen ;  and  IICl  or  KCl  combines  with  SO'  by 
a  similar  force. 

Again  :  oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium  are  admitted  to 
he  tniij  analogous  elements,  for  the  parallelism  of  oxygen  salts,  and 
nlphur  salts,  affords  abundant  proof  of  the  analogy  of  oxygen  and 
nlphur,  and  the  molecular  volume  of  sulphur  and  selenium  is  found 
hj  Deville  to  agree  at  high  temperatures  with  that  of  oxygen. 

The  elements  selenium  and  tellurium  form  acids  analogous  to 
nlphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  respectively.  When  combined  with 
srgnnic  radicals  they  form  compounds  of  the  same  molecular  volume 
in  the  form  of  vapour ;  and  when  any  of  them,  such  as  oxygen,  re- 
pinees  hydrogen  in  an  organic  body,  it  takes  out  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
at  a  time,  replacing  each  couple  by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  as  in  the 
fimatioo  of  acetic  acid  from  alcohol. 

When  we  partially  decompose  water  by  potassium  we  get  hydrate 
of  potash  formed,  which  is  a  molecule  of  water,  from  which  half  the 
bydrogen  is  expelled  and  replaced  by  potassium,  und  a  second  atom  of 
potassium  is  required  to  displace  the  remaining  hydrogen. 

If  we  compare  any  proto-chloride  with  a  corresponding  oxide,  either 
of  a  metal  or  organic  radical,  we  find  tliat  the  molecule  of  the  oxide 
eootains  twice  as  many  atoms  of  the  metal  or  radical  as  the  chloride, 
and  that  one  atom  from  the  oxygen  family  is  equivalent  to  two  atoms 
from  tlie  chlorine  family. 

Wlien  oxygen  in  alcohol  is  replaced  by  sulphur,  no  breakin<^  up 
liilo  snlphide  en  ethyle  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen  takes  place,  as  when 
the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine. 
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Among  tlie  best  known  compoands  there  are  several  of  which  cm 
atom  combines,  like  an  atom  of  oxygen  or  of  sulphur,  with  two  atoai 
like  hydrogen  or  chlorine.  Thus  carbonic  oxide,  sulphurous  acid,  lad 
olefiant  gas  arc  capable  of  combining  in  the  proportion  of  one  aion  of 
the  radical  with  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  forming  the  compound  COCf 
phosgene,  So' CT  chloro- sulphuric  acid,  and  C'H^Cl*  Dutch  liquid: 
and  these  molecules  have  the  same  vapour  volume  as  steam  O II'.  Birt 
in  the  free  state  the  radicals  have  a  vapour  volume  double  m  gml  si 
the  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  atoms  00,80",  C  H*  being 
as  bulky  as  C,  so  that  whereas  the  molecule  of  oxygen  and  of  solpkv 
consists  of  two  atoms,  that  of  carbonic  oxide  consists  of  one  alsH 
only,  so  also  the  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid  and  of  olefiant  gas. 

Another  family  of  very  marked  characteristics  is  that  oonsistinf  of 
N,  P,  As,  Sb.  IM,  each  member  of  which  combines  with  three  atoof  sf 
hydrogen  or  of  ethyle  (C  IP),  forming  basic  compounds  analogoails 
ammonia.  Their  analog}'  in  chemical  reactions  is  also  well  knowi, 
as  each  of  them  forms  an  oxide  corresponding  to  nitrons  acid,sk 
another  corresi)onding  to  nitric  acid. 

The  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony  are  notorious  for  their  gml 
resemblance,  and  that  of  arsenious  and  antimonious  acid  is  scarcely  Iw 
striking.     It  even  extends  to  isomorphism  of  their  corrcacponding  «lt& 

The  atomic  heat  of  the  four  last  terms  of  the  series  is  also  vviy 
nearly  the  same,  whilst  that  of  nitrogen  (examined  of  course  as  a  gn) 
is  considerably  less.  Then  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  and  of  anenic 
consists  of  four  atoms,  whilst  that  of  nitrogen  consists  only  of  two^ 
showing  a  variety  of  constitution,  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondcnd 
at,  when  we  recollect  that  these  elements  are  not  uniformly  triatmiCi 
but  sometimes  monatomic,  pentatomic,  &c.,  so  that  the  molecole  d 
free  nitrogen  consists  of  two  monatomic  atoms,  or  two  trialoaue, 
whilst  the  molecule  of  pliosplionis  and  of  arsenic  is  formed  oo  ik 
ammonia  type  of  one  triatomic  atom  and  three  monatomic  atonui 

Another  family  may,  perhaps,  he  made  up  of  carbon  and  silieoi. 
both  of  which  form  volatile  tetrachlorides,  and  are  sometimes  biatoaut 
sometimes  tetratomic  in  their  acids. 

Among  metals,  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  and  probably  sin 
the  new  metals,  rubidium,  caesium,  and  thallium,  have  many  importnl 
points  of  resemblance  which  show  them  to  l)e  monatomic.  Tkj 
re])lace  hydrogen  atom  for  atom,  and  form  with  many  bibasic  addi 
both  normal  and  ncid  salts.  Their  chlorides  form  with  tetra-ehloride  sf 
platinum  analogous  double  salts,  and  tlieir  sulphates  form*  with  solphiM 
of  alumina,  <&r.,  those  well -characterized  salts  called  alums.  Thcv  ds 
not  form  basic  salts  (unless  when  triatomic,  like  thallium).  Tbej  haif 
nearly  the  same  atomic  heat. 

Silver  is  remarkable  for  several  of  the  properties  which  we  hm 
noticed  in  the  alkali  metals.  It  is  eminently  monatomic,  and  A^ 
inclined  to  form  basic  salts.  IXs  atomic  heat  also  shows  it  to  be  noai- 
tomic.  It  ajipears  to  form  an  alum,  and  itx  sulphate  has  a  gmt 
nsrnihlaiuT  of  form  with  the  anhydrous  sulphate  of  mkIs. 
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Gold  alfo  must  from  its  specific  heat,  and  the  constitution  of  its 
two  chlorides  be  classed  among  the  metals  which  are  monatomic  or 
triatomic.  Boron  is  evidently  triatomic  in  its  best  known  compounds, 
M  proved  by  the  ter-chloride  and  ethylide. 

Among  metals  with  strongly  basylous  properties,  Ca,  Sr,  Ba,  Pb, 
■re  connected  by  very  close  analogies.  The  general  resemblance  of 
Ibeir  sulphates  and  carbonates,  and  the  isomorphism  of  most  of  them, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 

But  lead  has  been  obtained  in  combination  with  Ethyle,  and  the 
eompound  Pb  (C  IVy  which  corresponds  to  binoxide  of  lead,  in 
vhich  the  two  atoms  of  oxygen  are  replaced  by  four  atoms  of  ethyle, 
and  the  compound  Pb  (C*  H')  'CI  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
metal  is  there  tetrabasic. 

Again :  lead  is  pre-eminent  for  its  tendency  to  form  basic  salts  even 
vith  purely  monatomic  chlorous  elements  and  radicals.  Thus  ordinary 
■itiate  of  lead,  when  warmed  in  aqueous  solution  with  ceruse,  expels 
earbonic  acid  from  that  compound,  and  forms  the  well-known  and 

cr]rstallizable  basic  nitrate — Pb  |hq'     If  this  be  represented  upon 

the  water  type,  it  is  formed  from  two  molecules  of  water,  ^      two 

atoms  of  hydrogen,  one  from  each  molecule  being  replaced  by  the 
biatomic  atom  lead,  whilst  one  of  the  remaining  atoms  of  hydrogen  is 

raplaoed  by  N  0*,  thus  Pb^ 

hO 

Hot  if  the  binary  theory  be  adopted,  it  must  be  represented  as 
lead  combined  with  the  radical  N  O',  and  also  with  the  radical  H  O, 
and  the  biatomic  lead  holds  thus  two  atoms  together,  just  as  much 
as  biatomic  oxygen  holds  together  ethyle  and  hydrogen  in  alcohol. 
If  we  mix  our  lead  compound  with  sulphate  of  silver,  and  heat  with 
water,  we  replace  the  one  atom  of  lead  in  it  by  two  atoms  of  silver, 
getting  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  brown  hydrated  oxide  pf  silver 
just  as  the  replacement  of  oxygen  in  alcohol  by  CI*  forms  chloride  of 
ethyle  +  hydrochloric  acid. 

We  are  thus  led  to  consider  these  metals  as  biatomic,  and  to  repre- 
■eot  their  oxides  by  the  old  formulae  Ca  O,  Ba  O,  Pb  0,'whilst  carbon- 
ates«  sulphides,  and  sulphates  have  formulte  like  Ca  C  O',  Ca  S  O',  Ca 
8  O*,  their  chlorides,  nitrates,  and  phosphates  liave  formulte  like  Ca 
C\\  Ca  rN  O')  •,  Ca  •  (P  O^  *.  Nitrate  of  potash  has  thus  a  similar 
formula  (N  O*  K)  to  arragonite  C  O'  Ca,  and  their  isomorphism  is  no 
longer  surprising.     The  same  remark  applies  to  calc  spar  and  nitrate  of 


Another  analogous  group  of  metals  is  the  triad,  magnesium,  zinc, 
sad  cadmium,  all  volatile  and  forming  salts  which  greatly  resemble 
one  another,  and  in  many  cases  isomorphous.     'i'he  constitution  and 
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properties  of  Fmiiklaiid's  zinc  ethyle  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  bimtcmic 
character  of  zinc,  for  the  com|)ound  Zn(C*II*y  has  the  WMne  mole- 
cular volume  as  ether  O  (C*  H*)*,  and  if  the  atom  of  zinc  were  taka 
out  and  replaced  by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  there  would  be  no  cliange  of 
volume.  Then  half  the  ethyle  in  zinc  etliyle  is  replaceable  h%  iwiiDe, 
just  as  half  the  erhyle  in  ether  is  replaceable  by  |K)ta«siuin. 

The  biatoniic  character  of  this  family  being  thus  established,  «t 
can  extend  the  conclusion  to  the  other  metals  which  form  magneiian 
oxides,  so  called  from  the  striking  analog}'  of  constitution  of  seveial  of 
their  salts  with  the  corresponding  salt  of  magnesia.     In  tliis  mumet 
we  are  led  to  adopt  for  iron,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  eopfisr 
atomic  weights  corresponding  to  biatomic  cha. acters.     The  suhsolpUfc 
of  copper  is  thus  represented  by  the  formula  Cu*  S,  which  is  sufficicBtIf 
similar  to  that  of  sulphide  of  silver,  Ag"  S,  to  remove  our  surpriteH 
•  their  isomorphism.     There  is,  moreover,  in  the  reactions  of  aluniBS, 
sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  sesqui-oxide  of  chromium,  and  sesqui-oxide  of 
mnnganese,  much  resemblance.      All  these  are  weak  bases,  and  tWr 
sulphates  foi*m  with  sulphate  of  potash  those  most  characteristie  sdk 
called  alums.     The  three  first  are  isomorphous  in  the  uuoonbisrf 
st^ite,  so  that  the  conclusion  established  for  iron  and  manganese  mayb 
extended  to  aluminium  and  chromium.     But  it  is  also  arrivtfd  at  If 
other  means,  for  chromium  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  rfaloriM 
forms  the  well-characterized  compound  Cr  O*  CI'  chforo-chromic  aoii 
which  contains  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  and  of  chlorine  as  chki^ 
sulphuric  acid  in  two  volumes  of  vapour,  having  52'5  of  chrominaii 
the  place  of  the  32  of  sulphur  of  tl^at  compound.     Again,  chromiesri 
sulphuric  acids  exhibit  a  marked  resemblance  of  properties,  the  fbfwr 
being,  if  anything,  even  more  distinctly  bibasic  than  the  latter, sri 
their  normal  potash  salts  are  isomoq)hous,  so  that  chromium  u  abv* 
dantly  proved  to  be  similar  to  sulphur  in  atomicity,  and  brinp  ii 
evidence  of  its  own  in  favour  of  the  biatomic  clmracter  of  aluminio^ 
iron,  and  manganese.     In  like  manner  manganese  in  manganic  acid  ii 
connected  with  sulphur  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  requires  a  corrps|HNidi^ 
biatomic  weight.      The  isomorphism  and  general  analogy  of  per*aas- 
gnnate  of  potash  with  per-chlorate  of  |>otash  has  often  been  alluded  to 
a<(  ]H)inting  to  the  necessity  of  representing  the  fonner  bv  a  fomdi 
containing  one  hirge  atohi  of  manganese,  ^In  O*  K  :  but  although  tUi 
formula,  by  assimilating  the  expressions  for  these  two  similar  bolfis^ 
removes  one  difficulty,  it  creates  at  the  same  time  another  diffieoh^ 
by  presenting  a  formula  containing  only   one  atom    from  the  M 
family  of  elements.     The  speaker  said  he  would  not  at  present  hsarf 
any  opinion   regarding  the  propriety   of  removing  this  diflicultf  ^ 
doubling  the  al>ove  ft)rmul8e,  together  with    that  of  })er-chlontf  • 
|)otash,  although  he  might  remark  that  the  constitution  of  the  btfl 
per-iodate  of  soda  points  to  the  formula  !•  ()•  Na*  3  (II*  O). 

An  exci-edingly  stn)ng  ground  for  admitting  for  many  hM^ 
metals  the  atomic  weight  corrc'spoiidinc  to  a  hiatomic  eharsrtff  «• 
brought   forward  some  time  ag(»   by   Wuri/,  who    pointed   out  d* 
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tg  for  ozygeu  the  atomic  weight  16,  we  get  a  half-molecule  of 
in  one  molecule  of  various  salts  if  we  consider  the  heavy 

monatomic. 

tier  metals  are  susceptible  of  reduction  by  similar  analogies  to 
tas  of  elements  which  are  biatomic  or  tetratomic,  &c.  Thus 
7  b  proved  by  the  ethylide  and  methylide  to  be  biatomic  by  the 
at  the  compound  for  one  atom  of  mercury  with  two  atoms  of 
or  of  methyle,  occupies  the  same  volume  in  the  state  of  vapour 

eompound  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  with  two  of  ethyle  or  of 
e  Hg  (C  Wyss  2  vols.,  and  we  can  take  out  one  atom  of  methyle 
le  bi-methylide  of  mercury,  and  replace  it  by  an  atom  of  chlorine, 

le,  or  iodine  without  disturbing  the  type,  ^  j     Hg.     The  com- 

i-diloride  of  mercury  has,  moreover,  a  vapour  volume  corre- 
Dg  to  the  biatomic  character  of  the  metal,  and  the  same  thing 
good  of  the  vapour  of  metallic  mercury  itself,  which  has  the 
'olume  as  the  metal  cadmium,  and  probably  zinc,  and  the  well- 
I  Inatomic  radicals  C  O,  S  O',  C  H^,  but  double  the  volume  of 
lements  oxygen  and  sulphur.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
Bdge  the  speaker  was  not  aware  of  any  sufficient  grounds  for 
9g  which  of  these  two  constitutions  of  the  free  molecule  of  a 
lie  element  or  radical  is  to  be  considered  as  normal  and  which 
Nmal.  On  the  one  hand,  mercury,  cadmium,  and  all  known 
dc  radicals  have  a  molecule  containing  one  atom,  while  the 
lie  of  oxygen  contains  two  atoms,  and  that  of  sulphur  two  at 
temperatures  and  six  at  lower  temperatures.  Selenium  is  at 
temperatures  like  sulphur.     It  has  been  amply  shown  by   Dr. 

Land  others  that  tin   is  biatomic   and  tetratomic  in    its  two 
t,  and  its  compounds  with  the  organic  radicals  and  chlorine, 
lave  no  room  for  doubt  on  the  point. 

f  similar  chains  of  evidence  the  remaining  metals  can  be  shown 
ng  to  the  great  biatomic  class  containing  already  so  many, 
le  vapour  densities  of  the  so-called  sesqui- chlorides  of  iron, 
liam,  and  chromium,  as  determined  by  Deville,  show  that  the 
lie  of  each  of  these  bodies  contains  two  atoms  of  metal  and  six 
of  chlorine,  in  fact  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  the  molecule 
•esqui-oxide :  this  fiict  has  been  held  to  be  an  anomaly  from  the 
9f  view  adopted  regarding  their  atomic  weights.  The  speaker 
Bd,  however,  that  so  far  from  being  anomalous,  these  vapour 
m  are  the  least  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the  conclusion  that 
iCab  permanently  combine  with  even  numbers  of  atoms  from  the 
imily,  for  if  one  atom  of  iron  could  on  occasion  combine  with 
Items  of  chlorine  to  form  one  molecule,  the  law  respecting  it 
assume  the  not  very  wise  form,— that  iron  combines  with  an 
lomber  of  atoms  from  the  first  family,  except  when  it  combines 
n  uneven  number ! 
le  fact  is,  that  the  scsqui-chlorides  are  not  exceptions  to  the  law. 
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as  at  first  sight  they  are  suspected  of  being.  Precisely  the 
remarks  n])ply  to  the  so^alled  subchloride  of  sulphur  of  whk-fa  tlM 
molecule  is  S*C1",  as  required  by  the  law.  So  also  cyanogrn  CM 
acetyh^ne  C  H*,  ctliyle  C^I^^  &c.  &c.  Amongst  excvptions.  ikt 
speaker  mentioned  nitric  oxide  and  calomel,  both  of  which  have  vapour 
densities  corresponding  to  the  molecular  form uls  N  O  and  HgCL 

Many  com|>ounds  are  known  to  undergo  decomposition  on  evapon* 
tion,  and  to  be  reproduced  on  condensation ;  thus  N  II^O  yiekb  ibetws 
molecules  Nil'  and  Il'O,  each  with  its  own  volume,  as  also  S<>*ir 
yields  S O'  and  IPO.  S O' II'  and  P CP  are  also  known  to  yield  « 
evaporation  vapour  corresponding  to  a  breaking-up  into  two  nioWcuki: 
and  there  are  strong  reasons  from  analogy,  as  well  as  experimcnul 
evidence,  to  believe  such  decomposition.  As,  however,  a  high  ir 
thority  seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  decomposition,  the  matter  may  be 
considered  as  still  subjudice. 

The  existence  of  basic  salts  of  mercury  or  copper,  when  appareoilj 
monatomic,  is  another  class  of  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law.  For  if.  is 
the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury,  the  atom  of  metal  really  replaced  one  itoB 
of  hydrogen,  just  as  potassium  does  in  nitrate  of  potash,  there  ought  nol 
to  be  basic  sub-nitrate  of  mercury,  any  more  than  a  basic  potash  all; 
whereas  if  the  sub-nitrate  of  mercury  contains,  as  the  speaker  aswrtsd, 
in  one  molecule  two  atoms  of  metal  and  two  atoms  of  the  salt  ndiol 
of  the  nitrates  (N  ()'),  then  a  basic  salt  is  as  natural  and  intelligible  i 
compound  as  the  basic  nitrate  of  the  red  oxide. 

The  action  of  ammonia  on  calomel  confirms  the  molecular  woght 
ITg'Cl';  for  the  compound  NlPIIg'Cl,  formed  simultaneou^lv  vitk 
sal  ammonia,  proves  tJiat  twice  (IlgCl)  takes  place  in  the  reactiuo. 

[A.  W.  W.] 


ANNUAL   MEETING, 
Monday,  May  2.  1864. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.K.S.    Treasurer  and  Vice-PrendcM, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Heport  of  tlie  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  jar 
IHG3  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  amount  of  Contributions  from  Members  and  Subscriben  is 
1803,  aniountod  to  £3.423  ;  the  Receipts  fur  Subscriptions  to  liccium 
wrrr  i!7H».  12a.  (k/.  ;  the  total  Income  for  the  year  amouiitt<d  tf 
X,'),:>32.   10a.  Id. 
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On  Dec.  3J,  1863,  the  Funded  Property  was  £30,107.  14#.  Ud. ; 
and  the  Balance  at  the  Bankers',  £1,056.  i4s,  9(/.,  witii  Six  Exciiequer 
Bilb  of  £100  each. 

Fiftj-five  New  Members  were  elected  in  1853. 

A  List  of  Books  Presented,  amounting  in  number  to  121  volumes, 
mompanies  the  Report,  making,  with  those  purchased  by  the  Managers 
and  Patrons,  a  total  of  561  volumes  (including  Periodicals)  added  to 
the  Library  in  the  Year. 

^  Sixty-three    Lectures    and    Nineteen  Evening  Discourses    were 

I    deliTered  during  the  year  1863. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  to 
ike  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  Professor  Faraday, 
•Dd  the  other  Professors,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during 
the  past  year. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  Officers 
fiir  the  ensuing  year : — 

PsBsiDENT— The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  K.G.  F.R.S. 
Tbeasurbr— William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Secretart — Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S. 


Managers. 


I  Batk,  E«q.  F.R.C.S.  F.RA 
Warm  De  U  Roe,  Em).  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
Sir  G«orK^  Everest,  C.B.  F.K^S. 
John  Peter  <«aMiot,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
MiB  Hall  GUditooe,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.RJS. 
Willtem  Robert  Grove,  Esq.   M.A.   Q.C. 

F.R.Sb 
8r  Hmry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.   D.C.L. 

F.ILS. 


John  Lubbock,  Ei«q.  F.R.S. 
John  Canick  Moore,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
William  Frederick  Pollock,  Esq.  M.A. 
Robert  P.  Roopcll,  Eaq,  M.A.  Q.C. 
Major-Gen.  Edward   fcmbine,  R.A.  D.C.L. 

Pres.  R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Joseph  William  Thrupp,  Esq. 
Colonel  Philip  James  Yorke,  F.RS. 


Visitors. 


Jibi  Dsrbj  Allcroft,  Esq. 
TW  H«i  and  Rev.  Sannel  Beat. 
Ma  Cbarles  Barjpojnc,  Esq. 
6c«rge  Frederick  ("hambers,  Esq. 
Jdw  George  Dodaon,  Esq.  M.P. 
Cluriitmilier  Darby  Griffith,  Esq.  M.P. 
Henry  Harwood  Harwood,  Esq. 
"^  Henry,  Esq. 


Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq. 

Harry  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

John  North,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Overstone,  M.A.  F.GA 

Edmund  Packc,  Esq. 

The   F^irl   Stanhope,   D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Soc.  Antiq. 
George  Tomline,  Esq.  M.P. 


Pres. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  6,  1864.  * 

Co]:x>NEL  Philip  James  Yohkk,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Professob  Roscoe,  F.R.S. 
On  the  Metal  Indium  and  Recent  Discoveries  on  Spectrum  Analffsit. 

Since  the  spring  of  18G2,  when  the  sjieaker  delivered  a  ouur«e  of  thm 
lectures  in  this  Institution  on  the  Spectrum  Discoveries,  much  has  ben 
done  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  Spectrum  Analysis,  but  the  whob 
subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the  further  we  advance  the  moR  vi 
find  remains  to  be  known. 

No  less  than  four  new  elementary  bodies  have  already  been  din 
covered  by  means  of  Spectrum  Analysis  :  Caesium  and  Rabidiam,  hf 
Bunson  ;  Thallium,  by  Mr.  Crookes  ;  and  Indium,  by  Reich  and  Rkhttr, 
of  Freiberg ;  whilst  the  foundations  of  Solar  Chemistry,  laid  by  KirtfaboC 
have  been  rendered  more  secure  by  the  observations  of  Cuoke,  ■ 
America  ;  Donati,  in  Italy  ;  and  Miller  and  Iluggins,  in  England. 

Ctesium  and  rubidium  were  at  iirst  only  found  in  one  or  m 
miiienil  waters  ;  they  have  since  been  shown  to  be  widely  distribvtfll 
ill  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  they  have  hm 
obtained  inconsiderable  quantities  from  the  beet-root  salt,  and  found  is 
the  ashes  of  tea  and  coffee,  thus  proving  that  they  occur  oomroonlTii 
soil ;  whilst,  quite  recently,  M.  I'isani  has  found  tliat  a  mineral.  eilU 
pollux,  occurring  in  Elba,  contains  34  |)er  cent,  of  cesium,  this  mciil 
having  been  mistaken  for  potash  in  the  analyses  which  had  pitrvioodf 
been  made  of  this  substance.  Thallium  and  its  compounds  have  bm 
obtained  in  large  quantities,  and  their  profierties  fully  investigated  bf 
Crookes  and  Lamy.  whilst  this  metal  has  not  only  been  found  in  ins 
pyrites,  but  also  in  large  quantities  hy  Schrotter,  in  the  micaof  Ziso* 
wald,  and  in  lepidolite.  from  Moravia.  Thallium  has  been  shovi  bf 
IWx^ttger  to  occur  together  with  ca*sium  and  rubidium  in  the  minenl 
water  of  Xauheiin,  near  P^rankfort;  Boettgerhas,  moreover,  shttwntkit 
thallium  is  coiiUiined  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  has  found  it  in  ik 
yeast  of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  so  that  thallium  exists  in  wine :  shs 
in  treacle,  tob^ioco,  and  chicory.  If  4  lbs.  of  any  of  these  subrtasen 
arc  employed,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  thallium  can  be  obtained  tf  tk 
double  platinum-chloride  to  enable  its  presence  to  be  easily  delcctfd. 
PnifesiMir  Ihinsen  has  informed  the  sjieaker  that  he  has  found  a  nioibrr 
liquor  from   the  llartz.  which  contains   so   much  thallium,  that  thr 
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)  can  be  obtained  by  direct  precipitation  in  quantity  at  the  rate 
r.  per  lb.  The  speaker  exhibited  the  spectrum  of  the  Nauheim 
which  contains  the  three  new  elements  ;  the  spectrum  of  each 
18  well  seen  by  placing  the  mixed  platino-chlorides  in  the 
ic  arc. 

TB.  Reich  and  Richter,  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony,  have  lately  dis- 
ed  a  fourth  new  metal  in  the  Freiberg  zinc  blende.*  This  metal 
eeo  termed  Indium,  from  the  two  splendid  indigo-blue  lines  which 
eterize  its  spectrum.  Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Richter, 
peaker  had  been  placed  in  possession  of  a  few  grains  of  this 
metal,  the  spectrum  of  which  was  exhibited  by  the  electric 
In  its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  zinc,  with  which  it  is  asso- 
i  in  nature ;  the  metal  can  be  reduced  before  the  blowpipe  to  a 
able  bead,  when  it  forms  a  soft,  ductile  bead,  which  imparts  streaks 
per  on  rubbing,  and  possesses  a  colour  lighter  than  tliat  of  lead, 
about  the  same  as  that  of  tin.  The  metallic  bead  dissolves  in  hydro- 
le  add  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  oxide  of  indium  is 
d  as  a  yellow  fusible  incrustation  when  the  metal  is  heated  before 
owpipe  on  charcoal.  Indium  differs  from  zinc  in  the  insolubility 
t  hydrated  oxide  in  excess  of  both  ammonia  and  caustic  potash. 
new  element  may  be  separated  from  all  the  known  metals  by  pre- 
ting  its  sulphide  in  alkaline  solution,  and  by  throwing  down  the 
ted  oxide  first  with  ammonia  and  then  with  caustic  potash  ;  and, 
,  by  precipitating  the  iron  with  dilute  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
n.  The  hydrated  oxide  of  indium  then  remains  in  solution  in 
tore  state.  Indium  may  be  readily  detected  when  present  in  its 
compounds  by  the  deep  purple  tint  which  these  impart  to  flame, 
diaracteristic  lines  are,  however,  best  seen  when  a  small  bead  of 
m  salt  is  placed  between  two  poles,  from  which  an  electric  spark 
I;  the  lines  In  a  and  In  fi  hl\  respectively  upon  divisions  107*5, 
40  of  the  photographic  scale  of  the  spectroscope,  when  Na  =  50, 
Ir  ^  «=  100'5.  Up  to  the  present  time  indium  has  been  only  found 
I  very  smallest  quantity,  and  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal 
the  composition  of  its  salts  have  not  yet  been  determined  ;  in 
the  speaker  was  led  to  infer  that  Professor  Richter  sent  him 
f  all  the  compound  of  the  metal  remaining  from  the  investigation 
properties,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  diccourse.  It  has 
M  yet  been  detected  in  the  zinc  blende  of  Freiberg ;  but  it  will, 
leas,  soon  be  discovered  in  larger  quantities,  and  its  compounds 
closely  studied. 

M  regards  the  spectra  of  the  well-known  metals,  our  knowledge  has 
nuch  increased  by  the  publication  of  the  second  series  of  Kirchhoff's 
of  the  solar  spectrum  and  the  spectra  of  the  chemical  elements 
millan  and  Co.).  In  these  Kirchhoff  has  marked  the  position  of 
right  lines  of  no  less  than  thirty  metals,  and  indicated  those  which, 
fj  eoindde  with  a  dark  solar  line,  reveal  the  presence  of  the  par- 

*  Phil.  Mag.  for  March,  1864.    Series  4,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  199. 
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ticular  metal  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  KirchhoflTs  inft|M  now  enibnee 
the  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum  from  the  line  a  in  the  extreme  rr4, 
to  the  line  o  in  the  indigo ;  beyond  these  limits  the  inienrity  of  ibt 
light  passing  through  his  three  prisms  became  too  slight  to  eiwble  kia 
to  draw  the  lines.  The  observations  thus  made  of  ooincidencei  of  ae- 
tallic  with  solar  lines  in  the  red  and  indigo  portiomi  of  the  spccmia, 
confirm  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Kirchhoff  from  his  earlier 
vations,  with  the  exception  of  the  presence  of  potassium.  This  i 
is  not  seen  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  the  potassium  red  line  is  nol  i 
cident  with  the  solar  line  a,  as  it  was  suppo:«ed  to  be,  nor  with  say 
other  dark  solar  line.  No  metal,  in  addition  to  those  previoiMly  sih 
served,  was  found  to  possess  lines  coincident  with  solar  lines,  and  ksMt 
the  number  of  bodies  known  to  be  present  in  the  sue  has  not  bsai 
increased. 

The  ex])erimeiits  of  Mr.  liuggins  on  the  spectra  of  the  ndaUic 
elements,  made  with  an  instrument  of  six  prisms,  although  Dol  yrt 
published  in  full,  promise  to  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge  on  ik 
subject :  one  interesting  observation  may  be  cited ;  of>.  that  ihf 
spectrum  of  sodium  has  been  found  to  contain  three  pairs  of  liasi  ii 
addition  to  those  corresponding  to  the  dark  double  liee  d,  and  that  lh« 
also  coincide  with  dark  solar  lines,  adding  to  the  evidence  prsfioedf 
possessed  of  the  existence  of  sodium  in  the  sun.  The  audjenes  M 
been  already  made  acquainted  with  Dr.  Millers  important  rescarehfl 
on  the  photographic  spectra  of  the  metals,  and  with  the  ralsaUi 
obser\'ation8  made  by  himself  and  Mr.  liuggins  on  the  spectra  of  ik 
fixed  stars.  Connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  may  he 
tioned  Professor  .Stokes*s  interesting  investigation  on  the  long 
trum  of  the  electric  spark,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  vapour  of  i 
metals,  such  as  iron  and  magnesium,  when  heated  by  the 
of  an  electric  spark,  emit  rays  of  so  high  a  degree  of  refraogihiliqr, 
that  they  are  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  lines  ii,  ten  times  as  gmH 
as  that  of  the  whole  visible  spectrum  from  a  to  ii.  These  higyy 
refrangible  rays  only  l>ecome  visible  at  the  highest  temperaturei,  isi 
they  are  not  seen  in  the  solar  s|)ectrum,  although  the  less  refraagiUf 
iron  and  magnesium  lines  are  present.  Hence  it  lias  been  nngmmd 
that  the  tem))erature  of  the  sun  must  be  lower  than  tliat  of  theefccinc 
spark  in  which  these  lines  are  developed.  This  conclusion  ftppcM 
legitimate  only  if  we  know  that  these  rays  of  high  tefrangibility  m 
not  absorbed  in  passing  through  our  atmosphere ;  and  an  invcstigatioi 
of  great  interest  here  presents  itself  for  those  who  ascend  into  the  hightf 
regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Robinson  upon  metallic  spectra  have  led  fMs 
astronomer  to  doubt  the  validity  of  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  tf 
by  Kirchhoff  concerning  the  existence  of  a  separate  and  non-coioeidMi 
set  of  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  each  metal.  It  seems,  however.  ikH 
Dr.  Robinson  employed  only  one  prism  and  a  low  magnifying  powir, 
so  that  we  must  conclude  that  the  observations  from  which  lie  dedocsi 
tho  coincidence  of  certain  lines  as  proving  their  identity  in  serfmi 
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letali^  cannot  impugn  the  results  obtained  by  help  of  a  larger  instru- 
lent  of  sufficient  power  to  resolve  these  apparent  coincidences. 

The  original  statement  made  by  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  concerning 
be  spectra  of  the  metals  still  remains  unopposed  by  a  single  well- 
iCftblished  fact — the  statement,  namely,  that  when  a  metal  is  heated 
ip  to  a  certain  point,  the  spectrum  of  its  incandescent  vapour  contains 
.  niUBber  of  fine  bright  lines  which  do  not  change  their  position 
rhh  increase  of  temperature,  and  are  not  coincident  with  the  lines  of 
aj  other  known  subwtance.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
hit  in  the  spectra  of  certain  metals  or  metallic  compounds  new  lines 
ire  developed  by  increase  of  temperature ;  and  also  that  certain 
Mtmky  as  odcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  yield  spectra  of  two  kinds ; 
Me  of  these,  seen  at  the  lower  temperature,  and  consisting  of  broad 
leiidsy  being  resolved  at  a  higher  temperature  into  bright  lines. 
?hem  bright  lines  do  not  undergo  any  further  cliange  on  elevation  of 
enpermture,  and  characterize  the  true  metallic  spectrum,  whilst  the 
eod-epectrum  is  probably  produced  by  the  incandescent  vapour  of  a 
aeteUic  compound  which  is  decomposed  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Oar  knowledge  of  the  spectra  of  the  non-metallic  elements  is,  as 
ety  in  a  very  incomplete  state.  To  the  researches  of  Pliicker,  we  are 
qpedelly  indebted  for  information  on  this  subject ;  he  has  shown  that 
■efa  metalloid  possesses  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  spectrum; 
jfdrogen,  for  instance,  yielding  only  three  bright  lines,  all  of  which  are 
DSDcident  with  dark  solar  lines ;  and  nitrogen  exhibiting  a  complicated 
■iea  of  bands.  Pliicker  has  lately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
oo-metallic  elementary  bodies,  and  among  them  sulphur  and  nitrogen, 
lUbtt  two  distinctly  different  spectra  when  the  temperature  is  altered, 
I  this  respect  resembling  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  This 
iflcrence  Plucker  ascrib^  to  the  existence  of  these  elements  in  two 
Dotropic  conditions. 

A  singular  relation  with  regard  to  what  have  been  termed  the 
■ilion  lines  was  observed  by  the  speaker.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Q  the  various  forms  of  carbon  compounds  when  in  the  state  of  incan- 
eeeeot  gas,  yield  identical  spectra.  This  proves  not  to  be  the  case  ; 
be  spectrum  obtained  from  the  flame  of  oleiiant  gas  is  different  from 
bet  obtained  by  the  electric  discharge  through  a  vacuum  of  the  same 
M I  whilst  the  spark  passing  through  a  cyanogen  vacuum  produces  a 
pectmm  identical  with  that  of  the  defiant  gas-flame,  and  through  the 
■rbonie  oxide  vacuum  a  spectrum  coincident  with  that  of  the  spark 
broagh  olefiant  gas  vacuum. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  abstract  scientific  prin- 
Iples  to  useful  practical  purposes,  the  speaker  stated  that  he  had 
itely  applied  spectrum  analysis  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the 
lewemer  process.  One  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  successful 
ractical  working  of  Mr.  Bessemer's  beautiful  process  for  converting 
istriron  directly  into  steel,  has  been  the  diflSculty  of  determining  the 
net  point  at  which  the  blast  of  air  passing  through  the  molten  metal 
I  to  be  stopped.     The  conversion  of  five  tons  of  cast-iron  into  cast- 
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steel  usually  occupies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutet,  aocordiug  to  tU 
varying  conditions  of  weather,  quality  of  the  iron,  strength  of  the 
blast,  &c.  If  the  blast  be  continued  for  ten  seconds  after  the  proper 
point  has  been  attained,  or  if  it  be  discontinued  ten  seconds  befov  thsl 
point  is  reached,  the  charge  becomes  either  so  viscid  that  it  csnnoC  hr 
poured  from  the  converting  vessel  into  the  moulds*  or  it  cootaiai  m 
much  carbon  as  to  crumble  under  the  hammer.  Up  to  the  premt 
time,  the  manufacturer  has  judged  of  the  condition  of  the  metal  by  tW 
general  appearance  of  the  flame  which  issues  from  the  moutli  uif  ik 
converting  vessel.  Ix>ng  experience  enables  the  workman  thos  is 
detect,  with  more  or  less  exactitude,  the  point  at  which  the  Umi 
must  be  cut  off.  It  appeared  to  the  speaker  that  an  ejLamimtioi  of 
the  spectrum  of  this  flame  miglit  render  it  possible  to  determias  ikii 
point  with  scientific  accuracy,  and  that  thus  an  insight  might  begaiMi 
into  the  somewhat  complicated  chemical  changes  which  occur  la  thSi 
conversion  of  cast-iron  into  steel.  At  the  r«|uest  of  Messn.  Jshi 
Brown  and  Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Sheffield,  the  speaker  investigHt^ 
the  subject,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  very  satisfactory  and  intcna* 
ing  results.  The  instrument  employed  was  an  ordinary  SteiaheiTi 
spectroscope,  furnished  with  photograpiiic  scale  and  lamp,  and  proriM 
with  a  convenient  arrangement  for  directing  the  tube  carrying  tks  liii 
towards  any  wished-for  part  of  tlie  flame,  and  for  clamping  the  whob 
instrument  in  the  required  position.  By  help  of  such  an  arrangeBOC 
the  spectrum  of  the  flame  can  be  most  readily  observed,  and  tht 
changes  which  periodically  occur  can  be  most  accurately  noted. 

The  light  which  is  given  off  by  the  flame  in  this  process  is  maHL 
intense  ;  indeed,  a  more  magnificent  example  of  combustion  in  ( 
cannot  be  imagined  —and  a  cursor}*  examination  of  the  flame  i 
in  its  various  phases  reveals  complicated  masses  of  dark  uh 
bands  and  bright  lines,  showing  that  a  variety  of  substances  are  [ 
in  the  flame  in  the  state  of  incandescent  gas.  By  a  simulu 
comparison  of  these  lines  in  the  flame-spectrum  with  the  well-kaon 
spectra  of  certain  elementary  bodies,  the  speaker  has  succeeded  ii 
detecting  the  presence  of  the  following  substances  in  the  Ikmtmet 
flame:— Sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  iron,  carbon,  phosphorus,  hydio* 
gen,  and  nitrogen. 

A  further  investigation  with  an  instrument  of  higher  dispenafetii 
magnifying  powers  than  that  employed,  will  doubtless  add  to  tlie  sbo** 
list; 'and  an  accurate  and  pntlonged  study  of  this  spectrum  will  fn- 
bably  yield  very  imjiortant  information  respecting  the  nature  of  thf 
reactions  occurring  within  the  vessel.  Alrouly  the  investigation  km 
far  advanced  that  the  point  in  the  condition  of  the  metal  at  which  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  stop  the  blast  can  be  ascertained  with  pit- 
cision  ;  and  thus,  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Spectna 
Analysis,  that  which  previously  depended  on  the  quickness  of  visiooof 
a  skilled  eye  has  become  a  matter  of  exact  scientific  observation. 

Another  interesting  practical  application  of  our  knowledge  coRCfn- 
ing  the  proj)erties  of  the  kind  <»f  light  which  certain  bodies  emit  wb-^ 
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houed,  is  the  empluyineut  uf  the  light  (.'volvi-d  by  buriiiig  M:i!ri.o$iiim 
wire  for  phoU^raphic  purjioses.  1  U.-  s['t rtruiii  of  :his  li^ht  is  exoetti- 
iBgly  ridi  ID  violet  and  ultra-violet  r;iy>.  due  \wti\\  to  the  incandescent 
vapour  of  magDesiuni,  and  partly  to  the  iiitensely-heaied  niagne>ia 
fermed  by  the  conibustioii.  Prufessor  Bun:$eii  and  tlie  speaker  in  1859 
dfllemiined  the  cheinically  active  power  possessed  l\v  tliis  light,  and 
eonpared  it  with  that  of  the  sun  ;  arid  ihey  sugurested  the  Hppiication 
of  tkia  light  for  the  purp<^=^  ^^  photography.  1  hey  showed*  that  a 
burning  eurface  of  magnesiuni  wire,  wiiich.  si^en  from  a  }>oint  at  the 
■en*«  level,  has  an  apparent  magnitude  eipiul  to  tiiat  of  the  sun.  etfects 
•a  that  point  the  same  chemical  action  as  the  sun  would  do  if  shining 
finm  a  cloudless  sky  at  a  height  of  9'^  63'  above  the  horiion.  On 
eonpariug  the  risible  brightness  of  these  two  sources  of  light,  it  was 
firand  that  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  disc,  as  measured  by  the  eye,  is 
524'7  times  as  great  as  that  of  burning  magnesium  wire  when  the  sun*s 
amith  distance  is  67^  22' ;  wiiilst  at  the  same  zenith  distance  ilie  sun's 
dkeaitfo/ brightness  is  only  36'()  times  as  great.  Hence  the  value  of 
this  light  as  a  source  of  the  chemically  active  niys  for  photogra])hic 
purposes  becomes  at  once  apjKirent. 

Profefsor  Bunsen  and  the  s]>eaker  state  in  the  memoir  above  referred 
lOv  that,  ^^the  steady  and  equable  light  evolved  by  magnesium  wire, 
homing  in  the  air.  and  the  immense  che:iiiciil  action  thus  produced : 
lender  this  source  of  light  valuable  as  a  simple  means  of  obtaining  a 
given  amount  of  chemical  illumination,  and  that  the  combust  ion  of 
this  metal  constitutes  so  dc^finite  and  simple  a  source  of  li^iit  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  photo-chemical  measurement,  that  the  wide  di.Ntnbution  of 
Bagnesium  liecomes  doirable.  The  application  of  this  metal  as  a 
source  of  light  may  even  become  of  technical  im}K>rtaitce.  A  burning 
magnesium  wire  of  the  thickness  of  0'297  millimetre,  evolves,  accord- 
ing to  the  measurement  we  ha\e  made,  as  much  light  as  74  stearine 
candles  of  which  fi%'e  go  to  the  pound.  If  this  light  lasted  one  minute, 
0^7  metre  of  wire,  weighing  0*1!^  grammes,  would  be  burnt.  In 
Older  to  produce  a  light  equal  to  74  candles  burning  for  ten  liours, 
whereby  about  20  lbs.  of  stearine  is  consumed.  7'2'2  grammes  {*J^  ounces) 
of  magnesium  would  be  required.  Tlie  mai>nesium  wire  can  be  easily 
prepared  by  forcing  out  the  metiil  from  a  lieated  ^t(•el  press  having  a  line 
opening  at  bottom  ;  this  wire  might  be  roUed  up  in  coils  <in  a  spindle, 
which  could  he  made  to  rev<»lve  by  clockwork,  and  thus  the  end  of 
the  wire,  guided  by  |>assing  through  a  groove  or  between  rollers,  could 
be  continually  pusheil  forward  into  a  gas  or  spirit  lamp  flame  in  which 
it  would  bum." 

It  afibrded  the  s|ieakcr  gn^t  pleasure  to  state  that  the  foregoing 
suggestion  had  now  been  actually  carricnl  out.  Mr.  Edward  Sonstadt 
has  succeeded  in  prepariuj^  magnesium  on  the  large  scale,  and  great 
credit  is  due  to  this  gentleman  for  the  able  maimer  in  which  he  has 
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brought  the  difficult  subject  of  the  metallurgy  of  mtgwinm  to  'm 
present  very  satisfactory  position. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  crude  and  distilled  magnesiaoi  weighiif 
8  lbs.  were  exhibited  as  manufactured  by  Mr.  Sonstadt'a  proeeM,  hy 
Messrs.  Mellor  &  Co.  of  Manchester. 

The  wire  is  now  to  be  had  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  W.  pff 
foot ;  *  and  half-an-incli  of  the  wire  evolves  on  burning  light  eiMMigh  to 
transfer  a  positive  image  to  a  dry  collodion  plale ;  whilst  by  the  eo» 
bustiou  of  10  grains  a  perfect  photographic  portrait  mmy  be  takcBy 
to  that  the  speaker  believed  that  for  photographic  purpoaet  akae  tkt 
magnesium  light  will  prove  most  important  The  pholocheaiod 
power  of  the  light  was  illustrated  by  taking  a  portrait  duriag  ik 
discourse.  In  doing  this  the  speaker  was  aided  by  Mr.  Bio&n, 
photographer,  of  Manchester,  who  was  the  first  to  use  the  light  ftr 
portraiture. 

[H.  E.  R.] 


GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  May  9,  1864. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Viee-Preddcilt 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Frederick  Cowper, 
George  Olive,  Esq.  M.P. 
Lieut.-Ool.  George  Palmer  Evelyn, 
William  Dell,  Esq. 
William  Graham,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  following  Professors  were  re-elected: — 

William   Thomas   Bbande,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.   Hod.    Profcaor 

of  Ohemistry  ; 
John  Tyndall,  Esq.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
Edward  Frankland,  F^q.  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  ChemiMry. 

The  Secretary  aimounced  the  following  additions  to  '*  The  DooitioB 
Fund  for  the  Pmmotitm  of  Kx|)erimental  Researches'*  (tee  page  151)* 

William  C.  Hi'un-,  M.I) £25     0  O 

Arthur  Oilcft  Puflor,  Esq 210  0 

K«nianl  E.  Urodhurst,  Esq 5     5  0 

William  Salmon,  l^ 10    0  0 

•  F:om  Mc*<r<.  Johumn  and  Matther  of  llatton  fSardrn. 


to  Uie  convenient  occupation  ol  the  lusQtauas  ^P'^-  ^"^ 

0  the  Institution,  but  to  a  family  of  the  rmm-  4C  JbMer 

1  Baldry  part  came  to  be  sold  by  aacdoo  earij  m.  liHC  ummi 
Lod  the  great  depreciation  that  would  arise  «»  ' 

22  Albeaiarle  Street  if  this  Baldrr  part  liiMiM:   f^ 
by  anyone  else ;  and  that  this  Baldry  pan  «f!»f  i^aC  «; 

ander  one  lease  with  the  adjoimog  Wwae.  jM.  Jf^^sm 
ras  to  be  sold  with  that  house  io  ooe  kc  md  tmt  t 

Institution,  the  Managers  had  MiimuipuL  vrU.  ^ 
JO  take  a  lease  until  Michaebnas.  l^i.  tif  li#^  fjiwi*^  0'  Uir 
property,  at  a  rent  which  would  ret  on  M>  ii#t  JuifUyilMt  ^.  ««Mr 
sent,  per  annum  on  the  purcfaase-aKiiai^v  ; 


tances  the  Managers  had  saoctkiMsd  Im:  Mtrewtf^  #'  «I   <<^ 

property  at  the  auction  for  730GL    Ti«e  m^s^^r  ^sm^it^0^m  ir 

'  recommending  to  the  Genera]  MiMsttii^  ^. 

ion  in  conformity  with  the  Koti^ie  wiu<g«.  taiC 

ri,paniiant  to  Chap.  XI^  An.  i.  of  Imt  i^%<^'Xii^    iir'  ^^S^^ 

be  sale  of  sofficieot  of  the  eouauk  it  li«(:  aa*^.  <  1^  i^iSfcuiCi**^ 

pleting  the  purchase. 

Meeting  thmopaa  paaaed  a  JUmiiaimm  mm/t^mr  ^  ^^  aMit^^s- 

ed  Report,  and  Mthoiia^g  Ibe  ^Mt  «^  ^i^^i   •(   r««»;i<t^»«» 

»  Notice  whick  kad  kcca  aoat  %f»  Ikf:  ITimm  wi   j   amis&m^.  # 

port. 

PancsTS  reoeswd  since  the  Ian  li«eCimr  m^h^  j^r. ««.  ti^;  jtrfr 
thanks  of  tWMeBbenretaraadlirWiaaiPi^.     **^^ 


x^  JmtHimU  ^—Aamrr^^.  'mt,  :n      ♦!.. 
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Faraday,   Profiuor,   D,C,L.,   F. /?.5.— Memorie  della  Bcftle 

Scienze  dt  Torino.    S«conda  Serie.    Tome  XX.    4to.     1863. 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada:— 1843-63.    8vo.     1863 
Industiial  Hesources  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees.    8to.     1864. 
Gentvff,  Socitrt^ (le  rhysique  de—M^mmres.     Tome  XVII.  Partie  I.     4to.    ISO. 
Geographical  Societi/,  Jiotfal— Proceedings,  \o\.  \IIU     No.  3.     8to.     1864. 
Geoiofftcal  Institute,  Vienna-  Jahrbuch.     No.  2.     8¥0.     1863-4. 
Gillits,  Captain,  J.  M„  U.S.y.  (the  SuyeritiUHdeMt)— AttnoomicMl  and  MelNri^ 

logical  Obsei-vatioDS  at  the  Observatory  at  Wafthington  in  I86S.    4ia    1863. 
Horticultural  Society,  /i^o//a/— Proc«»eding»,  1864.    No.  6.     8va 
Lxnnean  Socifty—  J ourndi]  of  ProceediiigR,  No.  88.     8to.     1864. 
Liverpool  Athencpnm — Classified  Catalogue  of  the  Libranr.     %vo,     1864. 
Mechanical  Engineers*  luntitution^  Birmingham — Proeee^Dgi^  Angost.  Stol  \UX. 
Newton,  J/««sr«.~LoudoD  Journal  (New  Series^  for  April,  1862.     8to. 
Aevton,  A,  V.  Esq.  {the  Authory-On  the  Patent  Laws.  (L  14:     8to.     1864. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq,   {the  JFJc/ifor)  — Mittheilungen  anf  der  CitiBuntgebieU  dr 

Geographie.     18G4.  No.  2.     4to. 
Photfjgraphic  Society — Journal,  No.  144.     8vo,     1864. 
lioyal  Society  f/ London— PrtHUiCiXiTif^ 'So.  62.    8vo.  1864. 

K.  C.  Carriiigton  :  Observations  of  the  Spots  of  the  Snn,  1863-61.    4lo.    1811 
Roma,  Accademia  Pontijicia  de*  Nuovi  Lincei — Atfi :  Aniio  VII.  (1851.)    ScK  $, 

4,  a.    Anno  XIV.  (1861.)    Sess.  3-7.    Anno  XV.  (1862.)    Sen.  1-6.    Aw 

XVI.  fl8«3.)     Sfss.  l-.'i.     4to. 
Sillinuiu,  PrufenHnr  S.  {the  ^VtVfr;^  American  Journal  of  Seienee.  Second  ScriOb 

No.  110.'    8v(>.     18(34. 
Suiidi/».  Sfinipsunt  Etq.  {the  Author) — On  National  Defence,  &c.    (K  90)    i«iL 

1864. 
Tai/lor,   nev.    WHHam,   F.li.S.   M  R  /.— W.   Strange :    The  Seven  Soaw  4 

Iloahh.     leito.     18(i4. 
Toronto  Cniivrsity    AUtiticts  of  Magnetical  Observations  at  TorontiH  I853-41 

8vo.     186.1. 
ro//>i'rW/i\  P;o/<><ft>r  P.  (/A«  ^ff/Aor)--Snlla  Elettrostaticalndusioiie.    4ID.    IML 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society — Annual  Ueport  for  1863.     8va 

Hicks,  Jaines,  Esq. — One  of  bis  Improved  Mercurial  Herometerib 


WKEKLY   EVENING    MEETING. 
Friday,  May  13,  1864. 

Major-Gen.  Edw.  S.ibinf:,  H.A.  l^'resident  R.S.  Vice-Preddcnt  BX 

ill  the  Chair. 

JoKN  Scott  Ri'sseli.,  C.E.  F.R.S. 

On  the  Mechaiiiral  yature  and  Uses  of  Chat'TOttom,* 

O UN-Cotton  is  a  new  power  coming  under  the  nine  cttcgofr  ■ 
steam  and  guii|H)wder.     It  is  highly  dangerous  to  thcwe  who  do  m> 

*  For  the  (Miemical   History  of  Gun -Cotton,  lee  Mr.  Abel's  diMMIflr,  fM 

i>f  (hi»  volume. 
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tbe  oecessary  knowledge  and  skill ;  but,  like  them,  it  enor- 
mouslj  extends  haman  power,  and  like  them,  the  skill  to  use  it  can  be 
rightlj  and  oertainlj  acquired. 

I.  Is  gun-cotton  stronger  than  gunpowder  ?  The  answer  to  this 
ii^  Yes,  sixfold  stronger. 

By  this  we  mean  that  if  we  take  a  given  weight  of  gun-cotton,  say 
Cmit  ounces,  if  we  bore  a  hole  1  ^  inch  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep, 
into  hard  rock  or  slate,  in  a  quarry,  and  put  4  ounces  of  gun-cotton 
into  it,  it  will  occupy  about  1  foot  of  its  length,  and  the  aperture 
being  closed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  a  match-line  led  from  the 
eharge  to  the  proper  distance  from  which  to  fire  it ;  and  if  we  next 
take  24  ounces  of  best  gunpowder,  bore  a  similar  hole,  and  charge  it 
simihurly  with  gunpowder,  and  close  it  in  the  same  way  ;  it  has  been 
fband  that,  on  these  being  exploded,  the  4  ounces  of  gun-cotton  have 
produced  greater  effect,  in  separating  the  rock  into  pieces,  thun  the 
24  ounces  of  gunpowder.  The  answer  is,  therefore,  that  in  disruptive 
•zplosion  the  strength  of  gun-cotton  is  sixfold  that  of  good  gun- 
powder. 

But  the  disruptive  or  bursting  power  of  gunpowder  is  not  always 
the  quality  for  which  we  value  it  most,  nor  the  service  we  require  of 
it.  In  mining  rocks,  in  exploding  shells,  in  blowing  up  fortresses, 
thb  property  is  what  we  value,  and  this  work  is  iwhat  we  require. 
Bot  we  do  not  want  to  burst  our  fowling-pieces,  our  rifles,  our 
oumon.  On  the  contrary,  we  want  to  use  a  force  that  shall  project 
the  projectile  out  of  the  gun  without  bursting  the  gun,  without  strain- 
hig  the  gun  beyond  a  given  moderate  limit,  which  it  shall  be  able  to 
endure.  We  want  therefore  a  service  from  gun-cotton  which  shall  be 
the  contrary  of  destructive  to,  or  disruptive  of,  the  chamber  in  which 
it  does  the  work  of  giving  motion  to  the  projectile. 

This  moderated  and  modified  work,  gun-cotton  can  also  perform  ; 
and  it  is  the  modem  discovery  of  General  Lenk,  which  has  enabled  us 
to  moderate  and  modify  gun-cotton,  to  this  gentler  service.  He  dis- 
eovered  how  to  organize,  arrange,  and  dispose  mechanically  of  gun- 
eotton  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  be  three  times  stronger  than 

Knpowder.  Accordingly,  one  of  his  charges  of  gun-cotton,  weighing 
ounces,  projected  a  12-pound  solid  round  shot  with  a  speed  of 
1,426  feet  a  second,  while  a  charge  of  gunpowder  of  49  ounces  gave 
the  same  shot  a  speed  of  1,400  feet  a  second.  One-third  of  the  weight 
of  gun-cotton  exceeded,  therefore,  the  threefold  weight  of  gunpowder 
In  useful  effect. 

II.  Is  gun-cotton  more  convenient  than  gimpowder?  This  is  a 
larger  and  more  various  question  than  the  former,  and  divides  itself 
into  Tarious  subdivisions. 

It  is  well  known  to  sportsmen,  to  soldiers,  to  artillery-men,  that 
gODpowder  fouls  a  gun.  A  foul  residue  of  soot,  sulphur,  and  potash 
•oUs  the  inside  of  the  gun  after  eveir  charge.  The  gun  must,  some- 
how, be  cleaned  after  a  discharge ;  if  not  it  fires  worse,  recoils  more, 
to  do  its  best.     If  the  gun  be  a  breech-loading  gun  its 
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mechanism  is  dirtied,  and  works  less  easily.  Gun-cotton  depotiti  no 
residue,  leaves  the  gun  clean  and  clear,  and  the  utmott  it  does  u  to 
leave  a  gentle  dew  of  clear  water  on  the  inside  of  the  bore,  this  water 
being  the  condensed  steam  which  forms  one  of  the  products  of  ito 
decon)i)osition.  Gun-cotton  is,  therefore,  superior  to  gunpowder  in 
not  fouling  the  gun,  a  result  favourable  both  to  quicker  and  more 
accurate  firing. 

It  is  further  a  matter  of  no  slight  convenience  that  gun-cottoa 
makes  no  smoke.  In  mines  the  smoke  of  gunpowder  makes  the  air 
unbreathable,  and  for  some  time  after  explosion  the  minfffs  oaoDOl 
return  to  their  work.  In  boring  the  great  tunnel  of  Mont  Cchi 
through  the  Alps,  the  delay  from  smoke  of  powder  alone  will  portpoat 
the  opening  of  the  line  for  many  months.  After  a  properly -ooodiwtii 
explosion  of  gun-cotton,  the  workmen  may  proceed  in  their  work  at 
once  without  inconvenience. 

In  casemates  of  fortresses,  gunpowder  fills  the  casemates  with  feal 
smoke,  and  the  men  speedily  sink  under  the  exertion  of  quick  firiaf. 
I^y  using  gun-cotton  it  was  ascertained  that  the  men  could  eootiaat 
their  work  unharmed  for  double  the  quantity  of  firing.  This  it  partly 
attributed  to  the  greater  heat,  and  partly  to  the  foulness  of  tke  or 
produced  by  gunpowder. 

But  it  is  under  the  decks  of  our  men-of-war,  that  greatest  benefit 
is  likely  to  arise  from  gun-cotton.  Not  only  does  the  smoke  oft 
broadside  fill  the  between  decks  with  hot  and  foul  air,  but  the  snoke 
of  the  windward  gun  blinds  the  sight,  and  hinders  the  aim  of  the  let- 
ward.  When  there  is  no  smoke,  as  with  gun-c(»tton,  the  aim  of  emy 
gun  may  be  precise  and  deliberate.  The  diminished  heat  betvea 
decks  will  also  tell  powerfully  in  favour  of  gun-cotton.  In  oer 
armour-plated  ships  also  there  is  more  value  in  breech-loading  pm» 
than  in  any  other  use  of  artillery.  It  is  one  of  the  necessitiet  of 
breech-loading  mechanism,  that  it  be  kept  clean,  and  nothing  teadi 
more  to  denuige  its  perfect  action  than  the  greater  heat  which  goa- 
powder  imparts  to  the  gun  from  wliich  it  is  fired. 

That  gun-cotton  has  the  convenience  of  not  heating  the  gun  kw 
been  thus  proved.  100  rounds  were  fired  in  34  minutes  with  gw- 
cotton,  and  the  temperature  of  the  gun  was  raised  90^.  100  roaadi 
were  fired  with  gunpowder,  and  triple  the  time  allowed  to  cool  the 
gun,  which  nevertheless  was  heated  so  much  an  to  evaporate  water  with 
a  hissing  sound,  which  indicated  that  its  tem|)erature  was  much  above 
212^.  Under  these  circumstances  the  firing  with  gunpowder  had  to  be 
stopped,  while  that  with  gun-cotton  was  comfortably  continued  to  180 
rounds. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  practical  convenience  that  gun-cotton,  ineo- 
muoli  as  it  is  lighter,  can  be  carried  more  easily  and  farther  than  guv 
|>owder ;  and  it  may  be  wetted  without  danger,  so  that  wlien  dried 
again  in  the  open  air,  it  is  as  gocKl  for  use  as  before. 

ill.  We  have  now  to  ask— is  it  che!i|>er?  The  answer  to  ikii 
r|Uf>5lion  must    Ix'  qualified — |K)und  for  pound  il  isdeart*r;  m 
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herefore  judge  of  its  cheapness  by  its  effect,  not  by  weight  merely. 
3at  where  it  does  six  times  as  much  work,  it  can  then  be  used  at  six 
lines  the  price  per  pound  and  still  be  as  cheap  as  gunpowder.  As  far 
is  we  yet  know,  the  prices  of  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  are  nearly 
iqualy  and  it  is  only  therefore  where  the  one  has  advantages  and  con- 
veniences beyond  the  other,  and  is  more  especially  suited  for  some 
peeific  purpose,  that  it  will  have  the  preference.  Effective  cheap- 
Mis  will  therefore  depend  mainly  on  which  of  the  two  does  best  the 
Murticolar  kind  of  duty  required  of  it. 

To  illustrate  how  curiously  these  two  powers,  gun-cotton  and  gun- 
Miwder,  differ  in  their  nature,  and  how  the  action  of  gun-cotton  may 
le  changed  by  mechanical  arrangements,  we  may  take  one  kind  of  work 
hat  is  required  of  both  :— If  a  general  want  to  blow  open  the  gates  of 
i  dty,  he  orders  an  enterprising  party  to  steal  up  to  the  gate,  with  a 
Mg  containing  100  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  which  he  nails  to  the  gate,  and 
ij  a  proper  match-line  he  fires  the  gunpowder  and  bursts  open  the 
pite.  If  he  nailed  a  bag  of  gun-cotton  of  equal  weight  in  the  same 
dace  and  fired  it,  the  gun-cotton  would  fail,  and  the  gate  would  be 
niDJared,  although  the  100  lbs.  of  gun-cotton  is  sixfold  more 
Nnrerful  than  the  gunpowder.  Here,  then,  gunpowder  has  the 
drantage^both  weight  and  effect  considered. 

Bat  the  fault  here  lies  not  in  the  gun-cotton,  but  the  way  of  using 
L  If  instead  of  100  lbs.  of  gun-cotton  in  a  bag,  25  lbs.  had  been 
iken  in  a  proper  box  made  K)r  this  purpose,  and  simply  laid  down 
isar  the  gate,  and  not  even  nailed  to  it,  this  26  lbs.  would  shiver  the 
;ale  into  splinters.  The  bag  which  suits  the  powder  happens  not  to 
■k  the  gun-cotton. 

Gun-cotton  is  therefore  a  power  of  a  totally  different  nature  from 
innpowder,  and  requires  complete  study  to  know  its  nature  and 
indentand  its  use.  It  appears  that  both  gunpowder  and  gun-cotton 
lave  special  qualities,  and  may  be  peculiarly  suited  for  peculiar  uses, 
t  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  make  use  of  both  to  the  ends  they 
aeh  suit  best,  without  prejudice  arising  from  the  accident  of  novelty 
r  antiquity. 

The  nature  of  gun-cotton  requires  a  double  study,  chemical  and 
leehaoical.  It  is  not  like  steam,  the  same  substance,  whether  in  the 
bnn  of  ice  or  water  or  steam.  It  is  one  substance  when  as  gun- 
otlon  it  enters  the  gun,  and  quite  a  different  one  when  it  has  exploded 
nd  leaves  the  gun.  Not  only  are  the  solids  which  enter  converted 
■to  gas,  but  they  form  totally  new  combinations  and  substances.  So 
hat  the  marvellous  changes  which  the  chemist  effects  by  the  magic 
)f  his  art  take  place  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  during  that  almost 
neonceivably  minute  period  of  time,  in  a  laboratory  intensely  heated, 
Id  substances  are  dissolved,  their  material  atoms  are  redistributed, 
aeh  atom  released  selects  by  natural  affinity  a  new  partner,  these 
lew  unions  are  cemented,  and  at  the  end  of  this  prolific  instant  totally 
«w  combinations  of  matter,  forming  what  we  call  new  substances,  issue 
rom  the  gun.     It  so  happens  that  of  these  new  substances,  formed  out 
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of  gun-cotton,  all  are  pure  transparent  gase^,  while  in  the  cate  of  gM- 
powder  there  remain  68  per  cent,  of  itolid  residue,  and  only  32  per 
cent,  are  pure  gases. 

Meciiaxical  Applications  of  Guw-cottox, 

The  mechanical  application  of  gim-cotton  may  be  considered  to  bf 
due  exclusively  to  Major-General  Lenk«  of  the  Austrian  tenrice.  Pttn 
gun-cotton  becomes  either  a  ])owerfuI  explosive  agent,  or  a  docile  per- 
former of  mechanical  duty,  not  according  to  any  change  in  its  oonpih 
sition,  or  variation  in  its  elements  or  their  pntportionR,  but  aooordinf 
to  the  mechanical  stnicture  which  is  given  to  it^  or  the  mechanieu 
arrangements  of  which  it  is  made  a  part.  It  was  General  Lenk  who 
discovered  that  structure  was  quality,  and  mechanical  amngeoicift 
the  measure  of  power,  in  gun-cottcm  ;  and  in  his  hands,  a  given  quw* 
tity  of  the  same  cotton  becomes  a  mild,  hanniess,  ineffectual  firework, 
a  terrihle,  irresistible,  explosive  agent,  or  a  pliable,  pow^ful,  obedieBi 
workman. 

The  first  form  which  General  T^nk  bestowed  on  gun-cotton  «■ 
that  of  a  continuous  yarn  or  spun  thread.  (Gunpowder  is  carrfoDy 
made  into  round  grains  of  a  specific  size.  Gun-cotton  is  simply  • 
long  thread  of  cotton  fibre,  systematically  spun  into  a  yam  of  gi*«i 
weight  per  yard,  of  given  tension,  of  given  specific  weight.  A  ktak 
of  a  given  length  is  reeled,  just  like  a  hank  of  cotton  yam  to  be  nedt 
into  cloth,  and  in  this  state  gun-cotton  yam  is  bought  and  sold  Iftt 
any  other  article  of  commerce. 

This  cotton  yarn  converterl  into  gun-cotton  may  be  called,  then- 
fore,  the  raw  material  of  commerce.  In  this  form  it  is  not  at  iD 
explosive  iu  the  conmion  sense  of  the  word.  You  may  set  fire  too 
hank  of  it,  and  it  will  burn  rapidly  with  a  large  flame :  but  if  too 
yourself  keep  out  of  reach  of  the  flame,  and  keep  other  conibMlH 
bles  beyond  reach,  no  harm  will  happen,  and  no  ex]»losion  or  coocii^ 
sion  will  result.  If  you  lay  a  long  thread  of  it  round  your  girdca 
walk  at  night,  dispa<«ing  it  in  a  waving  line  with  large  balls  of  goa- 
cotton  thread  at  intervals,  and  light  one  end  of  the  thread,  it  will  ktm 
a  beautiful  firework,  the  slow  lambent  flame  creeping  along  with  a 
will-o^-th'-wisp-Iooking  light,  only  with  a  measured  speed  of  6  incki 
per  second,  or  30  feet  a  minute :  the  wind  hastening  it  or  retarding  il 
as  it  blows  with  or  against  the  line  of  the  thread.  This  is  the  bfll 
way  to  commence  an  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  agent. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  become  too  familiar  with  gun-eotloi 
even  iu  this  harmless  and  playful  guise;  cotton  dresses  will  readily 
catch  fire  from  it,  and  it  should  not  be  treated  with  less  care  to  keep 
finf  from  it  than  gunpowder.  In  one  respect  it  is  less  liable  to  coom 
danger  than  gun|)owder.  Grains  of  powder  are  easily  dropped 
through  a  crevice,  and  may  l>e  sprinkler!  about  in  a  scarcely  nodesiUv 
form,  hut  a  hank  of  gim-cottofi  i.^  a  unit,  which  hanps  tngeiber  and 
ranijot  stnw  itself' alxMit  h\  aceid«iit. 
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»  second  form  of  gun-cotton  is  an  arrangement  compounded  out 
elementary  yarn.  It  resembles  the  plaited  cover  of  a  riding- 
it  is  plaited  round  a  core  or  centre  which  is  hollow.  In  this 
b  match-line,  and,  although  formed  merely  of  the  yarn  plaited 
round  hollow  cord,  this  mechanical  arrangement  has  at  once 
ed  on  it  the  quality  of  speed.  Instead  of  travelling  as  before 
inches  a  second,  it  now  travels  6  feet  a  second. 
'  third  step  in  mechanical  arrangement  is  to  enclose  this  cord 
98  outer  skin  or  coating,  made  generally  of  India-rubber  cloth, 
thifl  shape  it  forms  a  kind  of  match-line,  that  will  carry  fire  at  a 
i  from  20  to  30  feet  per  second. 

mot  easy  to  gather  from  these  changes  what  is  the  cause  which 
pletely  changes  the  nature  of  the  raw  cotton  by  mechanical 
fment  alone.  Why  a  straight  cotton  thread  should  burn  with 
creeping  motion  when  laid  out  straight,  and  with  a  rapid  one 
round  round  in  a  cord,  and  again  much  faster  when  closed  in 
16  air,  is  far  from  obvious  at  first  sight ;  but  the  facts  being  so, 
t  mature  consideration. 

!  cartridge  of  a  common  rifle  in  gun-cotton  is  nothing  more 
piece  of  mntch-line  in  the  second  form  enclosed  in  a  stout  paper- 
» prevent  it  being  rammed  down  like  powder.  The  ramming 
irhich  is  essential  to  the  effective  action  of  gunpowder,  is  fatal 
of  gim-cotton.  To  get  useful  work  out  of  a  gun-cotton  rifle, 
t  must  on  no  account  be  rammed  down,  but  simply  transferred 
place.  Air  left  in  a  gunpowder  barrel  is  oAen  supposed  to 
be  gun ;  in  a  gun-cotton  barrel,  it  only  mitigates  the  effect  of 
rge.  I'he  object  of  enclosing  the  gun-cotton  charge  iu  a  hard 
pasteboard  cartridge,  is  to  keep  the  cottx>n  from  compression 
'6  it  room  to  do  its  work. 

i  9i  fourth  discovery  of  General  Lenk,  that  to  enable  gun-cotton 
srm  its  work  in  artillery  prActice,  the  one  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
it  room."  I)on*t  press  it  together — don't  cram  it  into  small 
give  it  at  least  as  much  room  as  gunpowder  in  the  gun,  even 
there  be  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  quantity  (measured 
^ht).  1  lb.  of  gun-cotton  will  carry  a  shot  as  far  as  3  or  4  lbs. 
powder;  but  that  pound  should  have  at  least  a  space  of  160 
iches  in  which  to  work. 

is  law  rules  the  practical  application  of  gun-cotton  to  artillery, 
ridge  must  not  be  compact,  it  must  be  spread  out  or  expanded 
full  room  it  requires.  For  this  purpose,  a  hollow  space  is  pre- 
in  the  centre  of  the  cartridge  by  some  means  or  other.  The 
eans  is  to  use  a  hollow  thin  wooden  tube  to  form  a  core ;  this 
oald  be  as  long  as  to  leave  a  sufficient  space  behind  the  shot 
gun-cotton.  On  this  long  core  the  simple  cotton  yarn  is  wound 
like  thread  on  a  bobbin,  and  sufficiently  thick  to  fill  the  cham- 
tbe  gun  ;  indeed,  a  lady's  bobbin  of  cotton  thread  is  the  innocent 
'  the  most  destnictive  power  of  modern  times — only  the  wood 
bobbin  mui«t  be  small   in  quantity  in  proportion  to  the   gun- 
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cotton  in  the  charge.     There  is  no  other  precaution  requisite  eictpC 
to  enclose  tho  whole  in  the  usual  flannel  bag. 

The  artillerist  who  uses  gun-cotton  has  therefore  a  totcnUt 
simple  task  to  perform  if  he  merely  wants  gun-cotton  to  do  the  dt^ 
of  gunpowder.  lie  has  only  to  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  g» 
powder  with  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  gun-cotton  made  ap  ia  tkt 
bobbin  as  described,  and  he  will  Are  the  same  shot  at  the  same  ipnl 
This  is  speaking  in  a  general  way,  for  it  may  require  in  some  gun  ■ 
much  as  ^  of  the  weight  of  gunpowder  and  J^^  the  bulk  of  rharfe  Is 
do  the  same  work  ;  a  little  experience  will  settle  the  exact  point,  nd 
greater  experience  may  enable  the  gun-cotton  to  exceed  tke  pi^ 
formnnce  of  the  gunpowder  in  every  way. 

The  Jifth  principle  in  the  use  of  gun-cotton  ia  that  involTcd  ta  ill 
application  to  bursting  uses.  The  miner  wants  the  stratum  of  eoil 
toni  from  its  bed,  or  the  fragment  of  ore  riiren  from  ita  lair;  thecifi 
engineer  wishes  to  remove  a  mountain  of  stone  out  of  the  way  tf  t 
locomotive  engine ;  and  the  military  engineer  to  drive  his  way  iali 
the  fortress  of  an  enemy,  or  to  destroy  the  obstacles  purpoaely  kid  is 
his  way.  Tiiis  is  a  new  phase  of  duty  for  gun-ootton — it  is  the  mMk 
of  direct  destruction.  In  artillery  you  do  not  want  to  deatroy  diicerly, 
but  indirectly.  You  don't  want  to  burst  your  gun,  nor  even  to  ia/Ht 
it ;  and,  we  have  seen,  in  order  to  secure  this,  you  have  only  to  gift 
it  room. 

The  fifth  principle,  therefore,  is,  to  make  it  destructive^to  mm 
it  to  shatter  ever}'thing  to  pieces  which  it  touches,  and  for  this  porpM 
you  have  only  to  deprive  it  of  room,  (live  it  room,  and  it  is  obfdini; 
imprison  it,  and  it  rebels.  Shut  up  without  room,  there  u  mriyf 
tough  enough  or  strong  enough  to  stand  against  it. 

To  carry  this  into  effect,  the  densest  kind  of  gun-eotton  mtA  li 
used.  It  must  no  longer  consist  of  fine  threads  or  hoUov  teiiBMi 
wound  on  roomy  cores.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  dense,  ssiili 
hard.  Twist  it,  squeeze  it,  ram  it,  compress  it ;  and  insert  this  huL 
dense  cotton  rope  or  cylinder  or  cake  in  a  hole  in  a  rock,  or  the  diiA 
of  a  tunnel,  or  the  bore  of  a  mine  ;  close  it  up,  and  it  will  shatter  it  li 
pieces.  In  a  recent  experiment,  6  ounces  of  this  material  set  to  wk 
in  a  tunnel  not  only  brought  down  masses  which  powder  had  fiiiMti 
work,  but  shook  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  the  engineem  in  a  v^ 
never  done  by  the  heaviest  charges  of  powder. 

To  make  giin-c(»tton  formidable  and  destructive,  squecae  h  sai 
close  it  up  ;  to  make  it  gentle,  slow,  and  manageable,  ewe  it  and  gn* 
it  room.  To  make  giui powder  slow  and  gentle,  you  do  just  tlie  eoa* 
trary  :  you  cake,  condense,  and  harden  it  to  make  it  slow,  safe  fcr 
gtuis,  and  effective. 

To  curry  out  this  principle  successfully,  you  have  to  carry  it  evai 
to  tlie  extreme.  Ask  gun-cotton  to  se|»anite  a  rock  already  half- 
M*parate<l,  it  will  refuse  to  comply  with  your  request.  Give  il  • 
light  burden  of  earth  and  o|>en  nK'k  to  lif\,  it  will  fail.  If  yoo  waal 
it  to  do  the  work,  vou  must  invent  a  r/#jr, — vou   must  make  brlirvr 
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mt  the  work  is  hard,  and  it  vill  be  docse.  Iiit«c:  a  tH£<tiltT  acid 
At  it  between  the  cotton  and  its  too  casr  w^^rk.  and  i:  vill  do  it.  The 
sviee  is  amazinglj  soceeasful.  If  the  cotton  have  work  :o  do  that 
light  and  easj.  joa  proride  it  with  a  stroc^  box,  which  is  hard  to 
mt,  a  box  of  iron  for  example  :  dotse  a  small  charge,  that  would  be 
■miesB,  in  a  little  iron  box.  and  then  place  that  box  in  the  hole 
tere  formerly  the  charge  exploded  hannlesw  and  in  the  eAbn  it 
Hikes  to  burst  that  box,  the  whole  of  the  light  work  will  disappear 
dbreiL 

The  first  trial  of  English-made  gun-cotton  w;»  made  at  Stowmarket 

■  tiw  spring  of  1864.  A  charge  of  2o  lbs.  not  only  destroyed  a  tree* 
iDckade,  but  shattered  it  into  matchwood. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  nature  of  gun-cotton  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
»  esert  force  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  obstacle  it  encounters.  For 
uti  UGtive  shells  this  quali^  is  of  the  highest  value.  You  can  make 
oar  shell  so  strong  that  nothing  can  resist  its  entrance,  and  when 
nivA  at  its  destination  no  shdl  can  prevent  its  gun-cotton  charge 
bvoi  shiTering  it  to  fragments. 

These  are  the  main  principles  in  the  mechanical  manipulation  of 
[MKeoltoo  which  will  probably  render  it  for  the  future  so  formidable 

■  instrument  of  war.  Resistances  too  great  for  gtinpowder  only 
■fioe  to  elicit  the  powers  of  gun-cotton.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its 
Isnentary  state  as  the  open  cotton  yam,  it  is  playful,  slow,  gentle, 
•d  obedient;  there  is  scarcely  any  mechanical  drudgery  you  can 
sqoire  of  it  that  it  is  not  as  ready  and  fit  to  do  as  steam,  or  gas,  or 
Ritier,  or  other  elementary  power. 

In  oonclufflon,  I  may  be  asked  to  say  as  a  mechanic  what  I  think 
■a  be  the  nature  and  source  of  this  amazing  power  of  gun-cotton.  In 
■ply  let  me  ask.  Who  shall  say  what  takes  place  in  that  pregnant  in- 
:  of  time  when  a  spark  of  fire  enters  the  charse,  and  one-hundredth 
,  of  a  second  of  time  suffices  to  set  millions  of  material  atoms  loose 
I  fiut  ties  of  former  affinity,  and  leaves  them  free  every  one  to 
his  mate,  and  uniting  in  a  new  bond  of  affinity,  to  oome  out  of 
hst  chamber  a  series  of  new-bom  substances  ?  Who  shall  tell  me  all 
hst  happens  then  ?  I  will  not  dare  to  describe  the  phenomena  of  that 
ffsgnsnt  instant.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  it  is  an  instant  of  intense 
Mat — one  of  its  new-bora  children  is  a  large  volume  of  steam  and 
mter.  When  that  intense  heat  and  that  red-hot  steam  were  united  in 
1m  chamber  of  that  gun  and  that  mine,  two  powers  were  met  whose 
nion  no  matter  yet  contrived  has  been  strong  enougli  to  compress  and 
soofine.  When  I  say  that  a  gun-cotton  gun  is  a  steam*  gun,  and  when 
[  say  that  at  that  instant  of  intense  heat,  the  atoms  of  water  and  the 
iloiiis  of  fire  are  in  contact  atom  to  atom,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  it 
iwuld  not  give  rise  to  an  explosion  infinitely  stronger  than  any  case 
if  the  generation  of  steam  by  filtering  the  heat  leisurely  through  the 
netal  skins  of  any  high-pressure  boiler. 

[J.  S.  R.] 


The  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.R.S.  M.R.I.,  in  the  Chair. 

James  Nasmtth,  Esq.  M.R.I. 

On  the  Physical  Aspects  of  the  Mooh*s  Surface. 

As  the  Moon's  hemisphere,  which  in  ever  turned  towards  a^li 
features  illuminated  in  opposite  directions  during  her  rooothly  pi 
in  her  orbit  around  the  earth,  every  part  of  it  is  exposed  in  ti 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  fall  on  the  details  of  its  features  in  eoosi 
varying  inclinations ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  tliat  we 
such  favourable  opportunities  afforded  to  us  of  obtaining  a  Tefj  ei 
knowledge  of  the  configuration  of  the  details  in  question,  as  wcO 
their  height  or  depression  above  or  below  the  mean  level  of  the  II 
general  surface.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are  enabled  most  carefal 
scrutinize  her  remarkable  surface ;  and  should  we  have  dniwa 
hasty  inferences  from  one  set  of  observations,  the  opportunity  b  m 
presented  to  us  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  or  at  farthest  a  bnmI 
correct  them  if  erroneous,  or  to  verify  them  if  accurate,  and  to  p 
further  investigations  that  may  be  suggested  by  reflection  on  wh 
had  last  observed. 

In  these  respects  telescopic  visits  to  the  surface  of  the  Moob; 
more  correct  and  reliable  results  than  would  many  a  Tisit  lo  poi 
of  our  world  where  the  scenery  to  be  surveyed  is  not,  perhafi 
veniently  accessible :  and  even  when  it  is  reached,  the  tniTdlsr 
be  surrounded  by  circumstances  which  very  seriously  intcrloe 
his  personal  comfort,  or  disturb  that  tranquillity  which  u  so  nn 
a  condition  fur  close  and  accurate  observation,  and  thai  Wad  li 
hasty  conclusions,  which  he  has  no  future  opportunity  to  rtdUf* 
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long  ooune  of  asnduous  observation  and  reflection,  an  amount  of  inti- 
■ate  acquaintance  with  the  physical  structure  of  the  Moon's  exterior, 
b  many  important  respects  far  more  accurate  than  is  our  knowledge 
of  that  portion  of  the  earth. 

In  order  rightly  to  interpret  the  details  of  the  Moon's  surface,  as 
mvealed  to  us  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope,  we  ought,  in  the  first  place, 
lo  bear  in  mind  the  true  nature  of  volcanic  action,  namely,  that  wliile 
h  bas  reference  to  the  existence  of  intense  temperature  and  molten 
Hatter,  it  does  not  derive  its  origin  from  comhustionj  considered  as 
audi  in  a  strictly  chemical  sense,  but  proceeds  from  an  incandescent 
ooodition,  induced  in  matter  by  the  action  of  that  great  cosniical  law 
wiueh  caused  an  intense  heat  to  result  from  the  gravitation  of  particles 
of  matter  towards  a  common  centre.  These  particles,  originally  exist- 
Ing  in  a  diffused  condition,  were,  by  the  action  of  gravitation,  made 
to  coalesce,  and  so  to  form  a  planet.  Volcanic  action,  then,  has  in 
all  probability  for  its  source  the  heat  consequent  upon  the  collapse  of 
lack  diffused  matter,  resulting  in  that  molten  condition  through  which 
Mmto  is  strong  reason  to  believe  all  planetary  bodies  to  have  passed  in 
Asir  primitive  state,  and  of  which  condition  the  geological  history  of 
tar  earth  furnishes  abundant  evidence.  Thus  the  molten  lava  which 
W  aee  issuing  from  an  active  volcano  on  the  earth,  is  really  and  truly 
inaidual  portion  of  that  molten  matter  of  which  the  entire  globe  once 


la  reference  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  that  eruptive  force  which 
lad  again  and  again,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Moon's  history, 
iHaed  the  remaining  molten  matter  of  her  interior  to  be  ejected  from 
baoaatb  her  solidified  crust,  and  so  to  assume  nearly  every  variety  of 
ralcanin  formation  in  its  most  characteristic  aspect,  the  key  to  these  may 
la  fimod  in  the  action  of  that  law  which  pervades  almost  all  matter  in 
I  ■iolten  condition,  namely,  that  ^^  molten  matter  occupies  less  bulk, 
pri^t  for  weight,  than  the  same  material  when  it  has  ceased  from 
|ba  Biolten  state ;  **  or,  in  other  words,  '*  that  matter  in  a  molten  state 
1^  apedfically  more  dense  than  the  same  material  in  a  solidified  con- 
Thus  it  is  that  in  passing  from  the  molten  to  the  solid  state 
I  normal  law  is  resumed,  and  expansion  of  bulk  either  just  immedi- 
precedes  or  accompanies  solidification.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this 
laion  in  the  bulk  of  the  solidifying  matter,  beneath  the  Moon's 
,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  true  cause  of  that  eruptive  or  ejective 
I  which  has  resulted  in  the  displacement,  surfnceward^  of  the  fluid 
of  the  Moon's  internal  substance ;  a  displacement  which  has 
■aiufested  itself  in  nearly  every  variety  of  volcanic  formation,  such  as 
ftff  ^■^  craters  with  their  central  cones  or  mountains  of  exudation, 
awaefced  districts,  dbc. ;  all  these  variations  of  well-recognized  volcanic 
iheoomena  being  intermingled  and  overlaid  one  upon  the  other  in  the 
■oat  striking  and  wonderful  manner. 

It  may,  however,  be  very  reasonably  and  naturally  asked,  <<  What 
aivldenoe  have  I  that  the  features  I  refer  to  have  any  relation  to 
volcanic  action  at  all?"    In  reply  to  such  a  question  I  would  direct 
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the  inquirer's  attention  to  one  ungle  feature  which,  I  eoocfivc; 
demonstrates  more  completely  than  any  other  the  fact  of  ▼olcttie 
action  having  (at  however  remote  a  period)  eziated  in  full  activitv  a 
the  Moon.  The  special  feature  to  which  I  would  refer  it  the  cntnl 
cone  that  may  be  observed  within  those  *^  King-formed  mountain,'*  u 
they  have  been  termed.  '*  The  central  cone "  is  a  well-knovn  nd 
distinctive  feature  in  terrestrial  volcanoes.  It  is  the  residue  of  the  Ik 
expiring  efforU  of  a  once  energetic  eruptive  Yolcanic  act 
had  thrown  the  ejected  matter  to  such  a  conmderable  diatanee  : 
about  the  volcanic  vent,  that  in  its  descent  it  had  aeeamulated  i 
in  the  form  of  a  ring-shaped  mountain  or  crater ;  whilst  oo  the  sab 
of  this  volcanic  energy,  the  ejected  matter  was  deposited  ia  tk 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  vent  or  volcanic  orifice,  and  thus  aroM  tk 
"  central  cone." 

Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  terrestrial  volcanic  craters  nasc,  tf 
the  first  glance  at  those  which  are  scattered  in  such  infinite  oubInb 
over  the  Moon^s  surface,  detect  this  well-known  analogous  festsn^ 
die  central  cone,  and  at  once  reasonably  infer  that  these  similar  ibrm 
arose  from  a  common  cause,  that  cause  being  no  other  than  volosie 
action,  accompanied  by  all  its  most  marked  characteristics. 


Fig.  1  .• 


Fig.  1  represents  a  fair  average  type  of  the  structure  of  a 
Volcanic  Crater  with  its  central  cone  A. 


Fa;.  2. 


Fig.  2.  The  same  in  s<.>ction. 


•The  w«)odcuU  have  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Churchill.  DabKihrr  flf  ik 
•Quarterly  Journal  of  Science.'  They  illiutnteil  Mr.  J.  Namrik-s  iiliclr  to 
till-  Jiilv  unnilter  of  tliat  w«>rk.  -•-•7»-  ■  ■'"^ 
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Fio.  3. 

.  8  is  the  section  of  a  Lunar  Crater,  showing  how  by  the 
1,  and  subsequent  deposition  of  the  ejected  matter,  the  circular 
1^  or  crater  had  been  formed. 


Fia.  4. 

,  4«  The  section  of  the  same,  exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  the 
oooe  had  resulted  from  the  expiring  efforts  of  the  eruptive  action. 

samining  the  Moon's  sur&ce,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
;  dimensions  of  many  of  the  volcanic  craters  with  which  her 
u  studded*  Craters  of  thirty  miles  and  upwards  in  diameter 
lo  means  uncommon,  and  the  first  impression  on  the  mind  in 
»  to  such  magnitudes  is  one  of  astonishment,  that  so  small  a 
It  the  Moon  (whose  magnitude  is  only  about  i^th  that  of  the 
bould  exhibit  evidence  of  volcanic  violence  so  far  greater  than 
t  we  have  on  the  earth.  Thb  apparent  paradox  will,  however, 
ir  when  we  come  to  consider  that  in  consequence  of  the  Moon 
0  much  less  than  the  earth,  the  force  of  gravity  on  its  ex- 
i  not  above  ith  of  that  on  the  earth,  and  that  the  weight  of 
ir  materials  on  its  surfeuse  is  reduced  in  the  latter  proportion, 
o  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  the  small  magnitude  of  the 
nd  its  proportionately  much  larger  surface  in  ratio  to  its  magni- 
vt  rate  at  which  it  parted  with  its  original  cosmical  heat  must 
en  vastly  more  rapid  than  in  the  case  of  the  earth.  Now,  as  the 
re  and  eruptive   action  and  energy  are  in  proportion  to  the 
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greater  rate  of  cooling,  those  forces  must  have  been  much  greater  in  tk 
lirst  instance ;  and,  operating  as  they  did  on  matter  so  much  reduced  ii 
weight  as  it  must  be  on  the  surface  of  the  Moon,  we  thus  find  in  co» 
bination  two  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  display  of  volcainie  fjm 
in  the  highest  degree  of  violence.  Moreover,  an  the  ejected  matml 
in  its  passage  from  the  centre  of  discharge  liad  not  to  eucouoter  mj 
atmospheric  resistance,  it  was  left  to  continue  the  primary  impuketit 
the  ejection  in  the  most  free  and  uninterrupted  manner^  and  that  to 
deposit  itself  at  distuices  from  the  volcanic  vent  so  much  grator 
than  those  of  which  we  have  any  example  in  the  earth,  as  to  result  ■ 
the  formation  of  the  craters  of  vast  magnitude  so  frequently  lumw 
tered  in  a  survey  of  the  ^[oon's  surface.  In  like  manner  we  find  Ik 
ejected  matter  i>iled  up  to  heights  such  as  create  the  utmost  astnoaA- 
ment.  Lunar  Mountains  of  10,000  feet  high  are  of  fraqoHl 
occurrence,  while  there  are  several  of  much  greater  altitude,  mm 
reaching  the  vast  heiglit  of  2b,000  feet,  and  that  almost  at  one  boaii« 
as  they  start  up  directly  from  the  plane  over  which  they  are  tea  to 
cast  their  long  black,  steeple-like  shadows  for  many  a  mile  ;  whiltf  tf 
other  times  they  Intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  upon  their  hifhtot 
peaks  many  hours  before  their  Imwcs  emerge  from  the  profound  otfk- 
ness  of  the  long  lunar  niglit. 

Among  the  many  terribly  sublime  scenes  with  which  the  MsH^ 
surface  must  abound,  none  can  be  grander  than  that  which  worii 
present  itself  to  the  spectator,  were  he  placed  inside  of  one  of  thM 
vast  volcanic  cniters  (Tycho,  for  instance),  surrounded  on  cfoy 
side  by  the  most  terrific  evidences  of  volcanic  force  iu  its  wildal  i 
features. 

In  such  a  position  he  would  have  before  him,  starting  up  fniBlhi 
vast  plane  below,  a  mighty  obelisk -shaped  mountain  of  some  9/0 
feet  in  height,  casting  its  intense  black  shadow  over  the  platesn ;  mk 
partly  up  its  slope  he  would  see  an  amphitheatrical  range  of  mu^ 
tains  beyond,  which,  in  spite  of  their  being  about  forty  uiil< 
would  appear  almost  in  his  immediate  ])roximity  (owing  to 
absence  of  tliat  "  aerial  perspective,"  which  in  terresirial 
imparts  a  softened  as])ect  to  tlie  distant  object),  so  near,  indeed,  m  to 
reveal  every  cleft  and  chasm  to  tlie  naked  eye !  This  strange  eoa- 
mingling  of  near  and  distant  objects,  the  inevitable  visual  consequav 
of  the  absence  of  atmosphere  or  water,  nmst  im])art  to  lunar  Ktaoy 
a  terrible  aspect :  a  stern  wildnoss.  which  may  aptly  be  termed  i^ 
earthly.  And  when  we  seek  to  picture  to  ourselves,  in  addtiion  to  ik 
lineaments  and  conditions  of  the  lunar  landscape,  the  awful  cflkS  d 
an  absolutely  black  firmnment,  in  which  ever)'  star,  visible  aborsAt 
horizon,  would  shine  with  a  steady  brilliancy  (all  causes  of  fdirit 
lation  or  twinkling  being  iibsent.  as  these  effects  are  due  to  the  piuu0 
of  variously  heated  strata,  or  currents  in  our  atmosphere),  or  of  A> 
vivid  and  glaring  sunlight,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  oompnivii 
our  subdued  solar  illumination,  made  more  strikiug  by  the  ooninitif 
an  intensely  black  sky  ;  if.  we  say,  we  would  picture  to  ouneIrM  ik 
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rild  and  unearthly  iicene  that  would  thus  be  presented  to  our  gaze,  we 
■list  search  for  it  in  the  recollection  of  some  fearful  dream. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  does  exist  in  the  Moon  we  have  no 
mmm  whatever  to  doubt,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  in- 
■ffgpco  reasonably  and  legitimately  deduced  from  the  phenomena  on 
Is  mrfiice  revealed  by  the  telescope ;  neither  can  there  be  a  question 
•  to  the  presence  there  of  the  same  brilliant  tints  and  hues  which 
eoompany  volcanic  phenomena  in  terrestrial  craters,  and  which 
UMt  lend  additional  effect  to  the  usi)ect  of  lunar  scenery.  Nor 
Boat  we  omit,  whilst  touching  u[>on  the  scene  that  would  meet  the 
m  of  one  placed  on  the  Moon's  surface,  the  wonderful  appearance 
Mt  would  be  presented  by  our  globe,  viewed  from  the  side  of  the 
Hood  which  faces  earthward.  Possessing  sixteen  times  the  super- 
kdal  area,  or  four  times  the  diameter,  which  the  Moon  exliibits  to  us, 
itnated  high  up  in  the  lunar  heavens,  passing  through  all  the  phases 
if  m  mighty  moon,  its  external  aspect  over  changing  rapidly  as  it  re- 
mdves  upon  its  axis  in  the  brief  sj)ace  of  four-and-twenty  hours,  what 
I  glorious  orb  it  would  appear !  Wliilst  its  atmospheric  phenomena, 
hie  to  its  alternating  seasons,  and  the  varying  states  of  the  weather, 
mild  afford  a  constant  source  of  interest.  But,  alas!  there  can  be 
lOne  to  witness  all  these  glories,  for  if  ever  man  was  justified  in 
onDing  a  conclusion  which  possesses  the  elements  of  certainty,  it  is  that 
here  can  be  no  organized  form  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  of  which 
m  have  any  cognizance,  that  would  be  able  to  exist  upon  the  ^loon. 

Every  condition  essential  to  vitality,  with  which  we  are  con- 
tnaot,  appears  to  be  wanting.  No  air,  no  water,  but  a  glaring  sun, 
rhich  pours  its  fierce  burning  niys  without  any  modifying  influence 
ir  fourteen  days  unceasingly  upon  the  surface,  until  the  resulting 
mperature  may  be  estimate<l  to  have  reached  fully  212*^;  and  no 
lOoer  has  that  set  on  any  |)ortion  of  the  lunar  periphery  tlian  a  wither- 
If  cold  super%'ene8 ;  the  *'  cold  of  space ''  itself,  wliioh  must  cause  the 
■Dperature  to  sink,  in  all  probability,  to  2oO"  below  zero.  What 
iwit,  what  animal  could  possibly  survive  such  alternations  of  heat 
ad  cold  recurring  every  fourteen  days,  or  the  accompanying  climatic 
ooditions  Y 

But  let  us  not  suppose,  because  the  Moon  is  thus  unfitted  for 
ainml  or  vegetable  existence  as  known  to  us,  tliat  it  is  necessarily  a 
■cleas  waste  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Apart  from  its  value  as  **a  lamp 
Dthe  earth,**  it  has  a  noble  task  to  {perform  in  preventing  the  sfagna- 
bn  that  would  otherwise,  take  place  in  our  ocean,  which  would, 
rhhout  its  influence,  be  one  vast  stagnant  pool,  but  is  now  maintained 
I  constant,  healthy  activity,  through  the  agency  of  the  tides  that 
weep  our  shores  every  four-and-twenty  hours,  bearing  away  with 
bam  to  sea,  all  that  decaying  refuse  which  would  otherwise  accumu- 
Ite  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  there  to  corrupt,  and  spread  death  and 
Htilenee  around.  This  evil,  then,  the  Moon  arrests  effectively,  and 
rifh  the  tides  for  a  mighty  broom,  it  daily  sweeps  and  purifies  our 
oasti  of  all  that  might  be  dangerous  or  offensive. 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  40.)  y 
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But  there  is  still  another  duty  that  she  fulfill — namdjv  ii 
forming  the  work  of  a  '^  tug  "  in  bringing  vessels  up  our  tidal  i 
Dwellers  in  seaports,  or  those  who  reside  in  towns  aituated  i 
tidal  streams,  have  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  and  i 
ing  her  value  in  her  towing  capacity ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  ' 
be  said  that  no  small  portion  of  the  com  with  which  we  are  i 
and  of  the  coal  that  glows  in  our  firesides,  is  brought 
our  very  doors  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Moon. 

[J- 
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BRtTini  MUUEUV. 

On  Greek  Coins  as  illustrating  Greek  Art. 

1.  Introduction, — It  has  been  long  known  that  Greek  mm\ 
important  monuments  of  Greek  art.  K.  O.  Milller  ooostaidf  d 
them  in  his  great  work  on  the  Archaeology  of  Art  {Artkmkjki 
Kunst),  and  had  he  been  able  thoroughly  to  study  a  lam  eoM 
he  would  have  rendered  the  present  attempt  needless.  Yd,  wti 
standing  the  general  agreement  and  this  illustrious  eiaiDple,Ol 
coins  have  not  yet  been  the  subject  of  an  essay  defining  their  flM 
documents  in  the  history  of  art. 

2.  Definition  ft, — Under  the  term  art,  sculpture  and  paintiDgnth 
intended,  witli  the  intermediate  province  of  bas-relief,  to  whichcd^ 
reliefs  in  miniature,  belong.  Sculpture  represents  character;  pl^ 
expression.  Character  is  the  general  and  permanent  aspect  if  I 
face  and  body  as  denoting  the  dominant  quality.  We  oui  trMlk^ 
features  and  form  the  effect  of  study,  or  of  idleness,  of  pridi^  '< 
humility.  Expression  is  the  transient  but  intense  effeet  of  soat*il 
feeling,  such  as  love  or  hatred,  daring  or  terror.  It  itilluiUiM 
this  distinction  that  we  feel  that  whereas  we  look  at  a  sculpCtfl"' 
of  the  best  style,  a  face  in  a  fine  picture  seems  to  look  al  »  ^ 
relief  partakes  sometimes  of  the  characteristics  of  sculpture,  ai*^ 
of  those  of  Jointing.— rCoinp.  M'Uler,  Arch,  der  Kmmsij  f  ^     . 

3.  Our  Knowledge  of  Greek  Art, — Our  present  knowledpmGm 
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from  that  derived   from  coins,  is  extremely  scanty.     Of 

under  which  bas-relief  may  here  be  included,  we  have 
s  and  uncertain  infonnation.  Literature  gives  us  the  names 
ef  artists  and  some  idea  of  their  styles.  In  the  works  that 
t  recognize  the  characteristics  pointed  out  by  literature.  But 
famous  names  of  ancient  sculpture,  6nly  works  of  Phidias, 
»pa8  and  his  fellow-artists  at  Halicamassus,  are  known  to  us. 
!  architectural  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  and  the  Mauso- 
pily  united  at  our  national  museum,  acquaint  us  thoroughly 
styles  of  these  musters;  but  when  we  look  for  a  work  of 

or  Lysippus,  we  look  in  vain.  In  the  museums  of  Europe 
I  few  statues  of  such  surpassing  excellence  that  they  must  be 
be  greatest  sculptors,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  guess  their 
The  majority  of  famous  statues  forms  but  a  Graeco-Roman 
r  inferior  and  even  corrupted  copies,  made  to  suit  the 
Oman  collectors  by  artists  who  could  not  invent,  and  wanted 
y  or  the  skill  to  copy  accurately. 

>wledge  of  Greek  painting  scarcely  deserves  the  name.  The 
n  of  literature,  necessarily  more  vague  than  in  the  case  of 
irt,  is  wholly  unsupported  by  any  remains.  It  would  be  an 
vreek  painting  to  cite  the  feeble  frescoes  of  Pompeii.  The 
ner  of  evidence  is  derived  from  bas-reliefs  and  vase-paintings. 
er  are  sometimes  pictorial,  but  as  they  have  lost  what 
at  least  of  background,  they  had,  they  only  show  us  design 
^ment,  not  the  essential  characteristic  of  painting,  the  repre- 
of  light.     The  latter   are  monuments  of   the  ^kiil   of  the 

drawing,  though  they  fail  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  for 
r  the  most  rudimentary  kind  of  designs,  and  from  their  neces- 
y  execution,  could  never  have  attained  any  higher  character. 
lue  of  Coins, —Greek  coins  are  of  every  age  of  (ireek  art, 
ery  city  of  the  Greek  world — of  every  age  from  the  period 
5  infancy  before  the  Persian  War,  until  its  destruction  under 
1  rule — of  every  city  from  Thasos  to  Cyrene,  from  Marseilles 
Every  Greek  city  was  constantly  sending  forth  coins 
f'pes  varied  in  accordance  with  the  rich  power  of  invention 
•eek  min^      From  such  a  mass   of  evidence,    it   must   be 

0  obtain  some  valuable  generalizations.  For  a  correct 
we  require  not  only  a  large  number  of  instances,  but  the 

classing  them.       (ireek    sculptuie    fulfils   only    the    first 
Greek  coins  fulfil  both.     Without  induction,  the  bases  of 

1e  science  have  been  laid  down  ;  and  what  has  been  done 

9n's  discovery,  first  in  natural  science  and  then  in  learning, 

Ds  to  be  effected  in  the  archaeology  of  art. 

so/  Ckaracter  of  Greek  Art, — The  speaker  claimed  to  have 

1  that  Greek  coins  fall  into  classes  representing  great  Ic 
This  might  have  been  expected,  as  all  art  shows  t     m 
itic.    This  was  illustrated  by  the  cases  of  the  modern  t 

g,  and  of  Gothic  as  well  as  Arab  architecture.     *J 
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same   law   obtained   in   Greek   art,   K.   O.    MQller  has   iDcideotAllj 

sugg(>8ted  :  tlie  coins  prove  it. 

The  date  of  the  best  examples  of  art  in  the  coins  is  from  bx.  4S0 
to  B.(\  3o(),  from  not  long  after  the  repulse  of  the  Persians  to  tk» 
overthrow  of  tlie  liberties  of  Greece  by  Thilip,  the  age  of  the  higboi 
political,  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  excellence  of  the  nation. 

G.  The  ^r/too/s, — Tiie  chief  and  leading  school — the  term  Khool 
being  us(h1  in  its  geographical  sense  as  distinguished  frum  style,  wbiek 
is  the  effect  produced  upon  art  by  a  leading  artist — was  that  of  (incei 
itself,  including  Miicedon  and  Thrace.  Its  worlis  are  eminentlj 
sculpt ure-Iiivc  (Greece  [iroduced  the  great  sculptors);  they  may  bit 
enlargcHl  ;  tlie  fgrms  are  compact ;  they  represent  character  instead  of 
expression,  and  are  marked  by  repose  and  truthfulness.  The  favooriii 
material  is  silver. 

Tlie  west  coast  of  Asia-]Minor  produced  the  Ionian  school,  IW 
pictorial  style  of  which  reminds  us  that  the  three  greatest  names  in  lk» 
list  of  (ireck  painters,  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius.  and  Apelles,  wen  d 
native's  of  this  country.  The  works  of  this  sch(M>l  may  he  enlarged: 
its  forms  arc  free  and  flowing,  dishevelled  hair  and  streaming  drsficfT; 
it  d(.'li<ilits  ill  represent iiig  expression  instead  of  character,  the  tniuiest 
instead  of  the  constant,  'llie  favourite  materials  were  the  wsratf 
metal  gold,  and  what  is  but  pale  gold,  eh*ctrum. 

Ill  Sicily  and  It:ily  a  school  flourished  which  coinbinefl  the  higKot 
e\c(Miiioii  with  a  lowi-r  kind  of  design.  L'naided  by  the  intlueDceof 
sculpture  or  painting,  neither  of  which  owes  a  single  name  of  celt^ntj 
to  I  he  western  colonies,  it  lived  u|)on  repeating  itself,  and  so  fell  into  i 
nniiiieretl  and  eclectic  style.  Its  works  cannot  be  enlarged  without 
injury,  on  account  of  the  exag<j:enition  of  form.  The  st\]e  is  u»ui1It 
compact,  but  occasionally  indulges  in  a  timid  freedtmi.  It  rpprvscnii 
neither  character  nor  expression,  unless  we  are  10  admit,  fur  iasrsMt. 
but  one  character  for  all  female  heads.  In  place  of  either  it  ])tatt 
nini.iMT.  It  displays  a  certain  hardni^s  and  cramjHHl  drawing  tint 
iiidir.ite  a  limitation  to  one  kinil  of  material  and  to  minute  worL 

IipUTinediate  betwee'i  the  scluwds  of  Greece  and  Ionia  is  tW 
•«^':»-;ol  nf  Crete,  which.  co]»ying  nature  Rither  than  following  scuIpCoK 
or  p.iiiiiMg.  gnes  half-way  from  the  gravity  of  lh^(ire<*k  ideal  to  tb« 
#*\|.re^^i\eiie><  iif  tlie  Ionian.  It  is  pictun^stpie  without  iR'ing  picionaL 
i:'  a  di^tii.ction  drawn  iroin  usage  may  be  allowed  It  i^lUtci 
!>'  tw*e!i  characier  never  strong,  and  expn»ssiou  never  intense.  Its 
war.t  of  strrn:»iii  is  relieved  by  its  love  of  nature.  It  excids  in  tW 
portraxal  of  aiiiiial  and  vegeiuble  >ubjects,  and  delights  in  {lenpcctifff 
ami   tore^liorn nil!.'. 

I'ar  in  the  Ka^i,  where  (ireek  ci\ilizjition  Mruggled  in  vain  agaiail 
liie  destructive  inlhi«*nce  of  Oriental  formalism,  art  ocmld  orvsr 
i'lnancipare  itself  from  a  dependence  on  an'hitecture  The  Aiislie 
scli(N)I  is  architt  ctiiral  :  the  forms  are  hard  and  straight ;  tbev  sii 
i;ever  de\  eloped. 

We  max  di'-tii.giiish  iliese  M*iiools   by  itssigniiig  tn  each  it»  nnrt 
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ttrked  characteristic.  The  school  of  Greece  is  sculpture-like;  the 
diool  of  Ionia  picture-like  ;  the  school  of  Sicily  and  Italy  gem-like ; 
le  achool  of  Crete  picturesque.;  and  the  school  of  Asia  architectural. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  schools  were  then  illustrated 
f  m  comparison  and  separate  criticism  of  some  of  their  hest  works, 
Sfmsented  by  enlarged  copies.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to 
speat  these  obser^-ations  in  the  present  abstract,  as  without  drawings 
MTespoodiDg  to  the  diagrams,  they  would  not  only  be  difficult  to 
ndervtand,  but  might  even  convey  ideas  essentially  different  from 
lose  intended. 

It  was  observed  that  the  discovery  of  schools  to  which  were  due  the 
iffereoces  in  the  coins,  would  tend  to  render  more  definite  uur  know- 
sdge  of  Greek  art  in  general.  Not  only  did  sculpture  and  painting 
ouriiih  roost  where  the  coins  most  showed  their  influence,  but  in  the 
lae  of  sculpture  it  was  remarked  that  classification  would  be  aided  by 
knowledge  of  the  various  treatments  of  bas-relief,  and  that  thus  it 
tmld  be  shown  that  the  schools  extended  throughout  the  range  of  the 
Indred  arts.  Thus  a  new  basis  might  be  laid  down  for  the  archaeology 
tmrt. 

The  speaker  concluded  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  national 
line  of  the  study  of  art,  on  the  prospects  of  art  in  England,  and  on 
le  assistance  that  the  critical  knowledge  of  Greek  works  would  give  to 
lote  wishing  to  promote  the  growth  of  art  in  this  country. 

[R.  S.  P.] 
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On  Recent  Chemical  Researches  in  the  Royal  InstUulion. 

kMO?cG9T  the  branches  of  inquiry  that  have  engaged  the  atl 
lieiDisU  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  there  a 
(pinioof  as  to  the  paramount  importanoe  of  IboM  i 
«▼€  had  fur  their  object  the  dlfoovery  of  ^"^  ' 
Jiemical  oompoands,  and  especially  of  t 
rf  thus  studying  the  architectare  of  tl 
lequainted  with  the  plans  tcoordiiig  to  w* 
onder  the  influence  of  what  wo  \ 
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enabled  to  imitate  lior  operations.  The  vast  number  of  orguiic 
pounds  that  can  now  be  produced,  without  the  aid  of  life  in  any  ibna, 
some  of  them  even  constituting  a  |mrt  of  the  food  of  inan,  affi>nL»  wm^ 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  this  Held  and  the  succew  with  which  it 
has  been  cultivated. 

The  ultimate  analytical  coni|H>sition  of  a  chemical  compound  aflurii 
US  little  or  no  information  available  for  the  production  of  thai  eo^ 
pound,  artificially  ;  but  the  moment  the  internal  arrangement  ofikt 
atoms  bccomcH  known,  the  constructive  process  at  once  auggesU  ilHil 
Such  a  problem  may  be  attacked  in  two  distinct  ways,  eillier  by  lakim 
the  comj)ound  to  pieces,  or  by  building  it  up  from  its  proximate  eo^ 
stituents.     More  than  twelve  years  ago,  the  speaker  liad  applied  Ik 
latter  or  synthetical  [)roces8  to  the  investigation  nf  organic  oompowA 
containing  metals,  some  of  the  results  of  which  he  had  commuoiMlrf 
to  the  members  on   a  previous  occiision.     A  like  ficrutiny  niiut  bt 
ai)plied  to  other  families  of  organic  substances  if  we  are  to  bccoM 
equally  acquainted  with  their  molecular  construction.       It  was  ik 
application  of  the  synthetical  ))rocess  to  an  im|>ortant  family  oforpM 
substances,  that  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  investigations  remtlf 
carried  on  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Institution.    In  the  fuo- 
tion  of  this  work  the  8j)eaker  had  been  enthusiastically  joined  by  Ui 
friend,  Mr.   Duppa,  who  had  in  an  eminent  degree  oontributnl  li 
whatever  success  had  attended  their  labours. 

The  family  of  organic  acids  thus  attacked,  and  which  ia  repmentid 
by  lactic  acid,  had  for  some  years  past  excited  the  interest  and  attea- 
tion  of  chemists,  but  altliough  much  lal)orious  investigation  had  bcci 
expended  upon  it,  especially  by  Kolbeand  Wurtz,  yet  the  constituiiou  t/ 
these  acids  was  still  far  from  being  established.  Like  any  effort  tourv- 
coine  a  ditiieulty,  such  an  investigation  recpiired  the  selection  of  a  pba 
of  attack,  and  the  preparation  of  the  agents,  or  weaiMtna,  by  which  ik 
assault  was  to  be  made.  The  6{K*aker  had  already  pruvetl  in  a  paps 
communiaited  to  the  Koyal  Society,  that  oxalic  acid  was  the  bafiitf 
model  of  the  family  of  acids  to  be  investigated.  This  fact  showed  tk 
])ath  by  which  the  subject  was  to  be  approached,  and  he  then  went  «a 
to  describe  the  [)rinciples  according  to  which  tlie  weapon*  werv  cuo- 
structed. 

In  Median ic<,  the  engineer  proportions  the  force  which  he  emplon 
to  the  effect  requiriHl  to  be  produced,  and  it  was  considered  one  uf  ik 
greatest  achievements  in  such  control  of  meclianical  force*  when  Mr. 
Nasmytirs  steam-h:wnmer  could  be  made,  at  one  moment  to  deliver  a 
blow  gentle  enough  to  break  the  shell  of  a  nut  without  crushing  ik 
kernel,  and  at  the  next  to  descend  with  a  force  sufficient  to  saunli  a 
block  of  granite  and  shake  the  ground  beneath  it.  As  in  mcckaaidi 
wliere  we  deal  with  masses,  so  in  chemistry,  where  we  have  to  dt*  wlk 
atoms,  it  is  also  necessary  to  apply  a  pro|>erly  graduated  amuoiit  if 
force,  and  to  aftply  it  in  the  right  direction.  Chemistry  was  ycC  far 
behind  mechanics  in  this  faculty  of  graduating  ftirce.  but  by  aVaihi| 
<uirM'I\es  of  certain  chemical  reactions,  we  had  the  |Kiwer,  a»  il  «tfi^ 
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if  gradoallj  storing  up  force  in  the  atoms  of  bodies,  and  of  delivering 
Jm  blow  when  the  force  had  become  strong  enough  to  effect  the  change 
«qoired«  In  this  way  the  comparatively  ioert  radicles  or  molecules, 
BMhyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  &c.,  could  be  invested  with  chemical  energy  suffi- 
eieot  to  force  their  entrance  into  oxalic  acid.  The  process  of  thus 
BBdowiDg  these  radicles  with  force  was  likened  to  the  gradual  winding 
np  of  a  weight  to  the  heisht  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  given 
■feet  by  its  sabseqaent  fiedi.  For  this  purpose  a  force  external  to  the 
Hoiiis  to  be  elevated  was  obviously  required.  The  first  supply  of  this 
favee  was  taken  from  sodium  ;  but  sodium,  although  competent  to  raise 
te  dblecoles  of  ethyl  or  methyl  to  a  great  elevation,  was  yet  too 
tooA  in  the  use  of  its  power,  for  if  we  attempted,  by  its  sole  agency, 
to  Merate  these  molecules,  they  were  actually  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
vMeoce  of  the  effort.  The  action  of  the  sodium  must,  therefore,  be 
Moderated  by  combining  it  with  mercury  ;  much  of  its  power  was  thus 
eel,  but  sufficient  still  remained  for  the  purpose,  if  rightly  employed. 

^This  sodium  amalgam  on  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
oudes  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl  refused  to  exert  any  action,  but  on  the 
iddition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  ether,  which  acted  in  this  case  like  a 
erment,  the  sodium  separated  the  iodine  from  the  ethyl,  whilst  the 
•tter  united  itself  with  the  mercury. 

(Na  (C.  H, 

2C.H,I    +     Hg  ]         =     Hg  I  +     2  Na  I 

lodid*  of  Ethyl  \^^  l^t  ^^s  Iodide  o?  Sudinm 

Sodium  AnuOgani         Mercuric  Ethide 

By  this  association  with  mercury,  the  energy  of  the  ethyl  was 
pPMtJy  increased,  but  it  still  lacked  sufficient  power  for  its  attack  upon 
nuJicacid  ;  having  once  commenced  its  ascent,  however,  the  further  ele- 
paHon  of  the  ethyl  became  comparatively  easy.  It  was  only  necessary 
Id  digest  the  mercuric  ethide,  procured  as  above  described,  with  metallic 
dbe,  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  several  hours,  in  order  to  replace 
the  mercury  with  sine,  by  which  means  zinc  ethyl  was  obtained. 


fC.H, 
lc.Hs 


Hg  I  +   Zn.      =     Zn.   \  +    Hg 


Mercuric  Elhide 


The  zinc  ethyl  thus  obtained  possessed  far  greater  energy  than  the 
nercuric  ethide  from  which  it  was  derived,*  and,  in  fact,  in  this  com- 
MMind,  the  ethyl  became  fully  armed  for  the  contemplated  expedition. 
rbe  speaker,  however,  showed  that  its  power  could  be  still  further  in- 


^  llie  intente  chemical  'energy  of  sine  ethyl  was  shown  ezperimeDtally  by  a 
~    of  the  liquid,  which  pUiyed  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  6  or  8  feet, 
a  fiery  jet  of  Uae  and  white  flame. 
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creased  by  the  addition  of  the  metal  lithium.  By  thete  procgww  tb 
following  chemical  compounds  and  weapons  of  attack  had  been  mmi 
factured  : — 

Name.  Fovarate. 

Mercuric  Methide Ilg   {n||* 

in  IP 
c!  H 

(C  H 
J  *     * 

Mercuric  Chlor-ethide     •     •     •     Hg   |ci  "* 

Mercuric  Amylide Ilg   jc*fi"  • 

Mercuric  lod-amylide.     .     .     .     Hg   <  j  *     " 

(C  H 
PI     " 

Zincmethide Zn    |^|J* 

Zincethide ^"    {c  H* 

Zincamylide Zn     i^*JJ" 

H^^  f^      - 
Lithio-mercuric  Methide     .     .     t-?   <CH.'     ? 


"^  ch;    ? 
^'    Icii; 

Hit"  f^  '^»' 

^*   Ic.h; 


Lithio-mercuric  Kthide  .     .     .     ".?   {i\lU'  ? 

IC.  H. 

Lithio-zinc  Methide    ....     ?""  |cH;     ? 

^'    (ch; 

Lithio-zinc  Ethide. 


7n"    f^«  ^>' 

^'   Ic.h; 


The  speaker  then  described  the  action  of  several  of  the*  bodiw 
upon  oxalic  acid,  or  rather  oxalic  ether.  This  action  consisted  in  tfc» 
removal  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  oxalic  acid,  and  its  subitilntiflt 
by  two  atoms  of  etliyl,  methyl,  &c.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  liocffliy). 
oxalic  acid  was  transformed  into  leucic  acid—a  body  that  had  prrriouM? 
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been  obtained  from  aDimal  tissues,  especially  from  the  spleen  and 
longs.  By  acting  upon  oxalic  ether  with  the  zinc  compounds  of  other 
organic  radicles,  a  large  number  of  acids  belonging  to  the  lactic  series, 
and  hitherto  unknown,  could  be  produced.  Many  of  these  acids  were 
liomeric  with  each  other,  that  is,  possessed  the  same  percentage  com- 
position, but  differed  in  their  interior  architecture.  Thus  leucic  acid 
was  susceptible  of  no  less  than  nine  isomeric  modifications,  three  of 
which  had  already  been  obtained  by  the  method  now  described.  The 
following  table  shows  the  internal  structure  of  these  isomeric  leucic 
acids  : — 


[C.H,' 

C.H,' 

fC.H,' 

C,H,' 

H' 

ch; 

C,"'i 

0" 
OH' 

C,"'J 

0" 
OC,H.' 

C.'"' 

0" 

och; 

• 

OH' 

OH' 

[  OH' 

rcH* 

fCA' 

few 

CH* 

ch; 

H' 

C" 

0" 

OC.  h; 

OH' 

C,"'^ 

0" 

OH' 

OH' 

C."'^ 

0" 

och; 

OH' 

fCH,' 
H' 

fCA' 
H' 

[H' 
H' 

C" 

0" 

OC,H,' 

OH' 

C",     0" 
OH' 
OH' 

C,"'J 

0" 

OCA' 
OH' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  acids  which,  with  their  compounds,  have 
tbua  been  produced  and  investigated  daring  the  past  year  in  the  labo- 
imtory  of  the  Institution. 


Navb. 


Dimethyloxalic  Acid  No.  1      .    C," 


Dimethyloxalic  Acid  No.  2     .    C," 


FonDulA. 

ch; 
ch; 

O" 
OH' 

oil' 
ch; 

H' 
O" 

och; 

OH' 
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Leucic  Acid  No.  1 


Lcucic  Acid  No.  2     ...     .     C," 


c.n; 
c.h; 

O" 

OH' 

OH' 


C.H/ 

CH/ 

O" 

ocn; 

OH' 


ich; 
ch; 

Leucic  Acid  No.  3    ....     C,'"<    O" 


Ethyl-amyl  Oxalic  Acid      .     -     C," 


Diamyl-oxalic  Amyl-ether  .     .    Cg" 


I   OC.H. 
1   OH' 

fc,n„' 
c.h; 

O" 

OH' 

OH' 

C>H,i' 
O" 
OH' 
I    OC,Ha' 


These  reactions  proved  that  lactic  acid,  the  represeutative  of  tbii 
family  of  acids,  was  also  cast  in  the  mould  of  oxalic  acid.  Tkoi, 
the  latter  deadly  organic  body  was  converted  by  the  removal  of 
one  atom  of  oxygen  and  its  substitution  by  one  of  hydrogen  lod 
one  of  methyl  into  the  harmless  acid  of  sour  milk,  a  coostitueot  of 
the  juices  of  the  human  body,  and  an  agent,  no  doubt,  of  inportaMe  ii 
the  transformations  attending  animal  life.  A  similar  marvelloui  tnatr 
mutation  of  character  is  met  with  in  the  highly  poisonous  araenic  tcid, 
which,  by  the  exchange  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  for  two  of  meihjl,  ii 
converted  into  the  innocuous,  though  perfectly  soluble,  cacodylic  acid. 

The  speaker  concluded  as  follows : — Here,  then,  we  have  a  most  pro- 
lific reaction,  capable  of  furnishing  an  immense  number  of  new  organic 
bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  indicating  to  us  the  very  simple  manner 
in  which  nature  evolves  some  of  her,  apparently,  most  complex  resoltti 
By  a  species  of  progressive  development,  this  simply  organized  oxalic 
acid  becomes  gradually  elevated,  cultivated,  and  transformed  into 
bodies,  which,  when  viewed  by  one  ignorant  of  their  true  origin,  appnr 
to  possess  a  ho|)cle8s  complexity.  Not  only  do  we  now  gain  a  clftf 
insight  into  the  architecture  of  these  acids,"  but  we  can  take  the  vcnr 
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dements  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  build  them  up  unaided  by 
any  vital  processes.  We  need  not  even  go  for  oxalic  acid,  our  very 
type  or  model,  either  to  the  wood-sorrel,  or  the  lichen,  which,  by  means 
of  this  acid,  corrodes  the  rock  upon  which  it  grows ;  for  we  have  the 
power  both  to  lay  the  foundation  and  to  build  the  superstructure  of  these 
organic  bodies,  without  the  least  assistance  from  either  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  And  is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that,  by  analogous  inductive 
scrutiny,  even  the  most  obscure  and  complex  physiological  phenomena 
of  life  itself  will  one  day  yield  to  scientific  research,  and  become  to  us 
as  clear  and  simple  as  they  are  now  dark  and  unintelligible?  But  to 
accomplish  this,  the  human  intellect  must  prepare  itself  for  efibrts  far 
Bore  difficult  than  any  it  has  yet  made.  Hitherto  the  more  palpable 
and  simple  phenomena  of  nature  have  been  the  first  to  attract  the 
attention  of  philosophers,  whilst  the  more  recondite  and  hidden,  consti- 
tuting increasingly  difficult  subjects  of  research,  have  been  left  for 
fature  explorers.  Thus,  although  we  are  still  scarcely  advanced 
beyond  the  condition  of  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the 
bcundless  ocean  of  knowledge,  yet  those  pebbles,  never  easy  to  find, 
are  now  no  longer  left  dry  on  the  beach.  They  must  be  dragged  from  the 
grip  of  tlie  waves  by  patient  and  cunning  toil.  Difficulties  innumer- 
able and  appalling  confront  us,  but  let  the  human  intellect  be  only  left 
free  and  untrammelled,  and  it  will  surely  accomplish  the  task  set 
before  it. 

f  E.  F.] 


GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

.  Monday,  June  6,  1864. 

WiixiAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The    Secretary    announced    that    his  Grace  the    President    had 
iCMiiiiated  the  following  Vice-Presidents  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

William  Robert  Grove,  Esq.  M.A.  QC. 
Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Secretary, 
William  Pole,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Treasurer. 
Mttjor-General  Sabine,  Pres.  R.S. 
The  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.  F.R.S. 

William   Acklaud,   Esq.    was  elected  a  Member  of  tlie   Royal 
Institution. 
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The  Secretary  announced  the  following  additions  to  ^*The  DooitiMi 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Kesearches  "  {see  page  lol>. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart  {6th  annual  donatum)  .  .  £40  0  0 
Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  (2ji<f  amuial  donatum)  •  •  SO  0  0 
Alfred  Hooper,  Esq 10    0    0 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  oo  tk 
table,  and  the  thanies  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  nme :  viz.— 

From 
Governor- General  of  India,  TTie  (through  the  Atiatie  Society,  Bengaly^?.  HiD: 
Contribution  towards  an  Index  to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Indian  Phiktophied 
Systems.    8vo. 
The  Mahabbasbya  (edited  by  Dr.  Ballantyne,  unfinished),    fol. 
Secretary  of  State  for  India — Bombay  Magneticml  and  Meteorological  Obtemtni 
in  1862.     4to.     1863. 

Agricidtural  Society,  Royal — Journal,  No.  52.     Svo.     1964. 

Architects,  Royal  Academy  of  British — Proceedings.     4to.     May,  IS64. 

Astronomical  Society,  Royal — Monthly  Notices,  1863-4,  No.  6. 

Bavarian  Academy,  /fo^aZ— Sitzungsberichte,  1864.     Band  I.  Heft  I,  2.    Stu 

Annalen  der  Stemwarte  bei  Miiuchen.    IV.  Supplementenband.    Svo. 
Beale,  Lionel  S,  M.U,  I\R,S,  (the  Author)— Oa  Certain   Nerve-Centra,    m. 

1864.    (Phil.  Trans.  R.  S.,  18»,3.) 
British  Meteorological  Society— Proca^ingB.     Nos.  U,  12.     8va     1864. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  May,  1864.    Svo. 
Editors— Artizan  for  May,  1864.     4to. 

Athenocum  for  May,  1864.    4to. 

Chemical  News  for  May,  1864.     4to. 

Eugineer  for  May,  1864.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  May,  1864.     Svo. 

Journal  of  Gas- Lighting  for  May,  1864.     4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  May,  1H64.     8to. 

Medical  Circular  for  May,  1864.    Svo. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  May,  1864.     4to. 

Technologist  for  May,  1 864.     Svo. 
Geological  Society — Journal,  No.  78.     Svo.     1864.  • 

Mechanical  Engineers*  Institution,  Birmingham— Proceedings,  Aognst:  IL    Im 

1863. 
Newton,  Messrs.— London  Journal  (New  Series')  for  May,  1863.    Hro. 
Petermann,  A,  Esq.   (the  Editor) — Mittheilungen  auf  der  GenmmtgebMic  4ff 

Geographic.     1864.    No.  3.     4to. 
Photographic  Sodety — Journal,  No.  145.     Svo.     1864. 
Royal  Society  tf  London— Proceedings  Nos.  63,  64.     Svo.     1864. 
SiUiman,  Professor  S.  (the  Editor) — American  Journal  of  Science.    SeamA  Snitf. 

No.  111.     Svo.     1864. 
Twining,  Thomas,  Esq.  Af./?./.— Report  of  Committee  on  Dwellingf*  Impwrnfft 

in  the  Metropolis.     (  K  90  1864.) 
Vereins  zur  BefOrderung  des  Gewerbfleismt  in  Premtcm — Vcrhandloaffn,  Jsa.  vA 
Feb.  1864.     4to. 
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WEEKLY   EVENING    MEETING, 
Friday,  June  10,  1864. 

William  Robert  Grove,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.R.I. 

raoraKOft  ov  matvsal  rmLOfloriiT,  sotai.  nsrirunoir. 
On  a  Magnetic  Experiment. 

rBERB  are  two  words  which  are  very  often  employed  in  scientific 
rritings — matter  and  force.  The  definition  of  each  involves  the 
XHiception  of  the  other.  We  know  nothing  of  force  save  through  its 
iperations  upon  matter,  and  we  know  nothing  of  matter  save  through 
be  manifestations  of  its  force.  The  characteristics  of  any  force  must 
M  sought  in  the  material  changes  which  it  is  competent  to  produce. 
Some  years  ago  I  felt  a  great  interest  in  the  subject  of  magnetism,  and 
n  tho6e  years  I  devised  an  apjiaratus  to  enable  me  to  investigate 
sertain  mechanical  effects  which  accompany  the  act  of  magnetization. 
[  wished  to  apply  this  apparatus  to  diamagnetic  bodies  as  well  as 
Mramagiietic  ones — to  bodies  such  as  bismuth,  as  well  as  to  bodies 
ach  as  iron.  I  intend  this  evening  to  show  you  the  action  of  this 
QStniment,  and  to  give,  if  I  can,  some  explanation  of  the  experiments 
»f  others  which  have  been  confirmed  by  my  own. 

Let  us  pass  quickly  in  review  the  excitation  of  this  wonderful 
lower  of  magnetism.  Here  is  a  strong  horseshoe  magnet  set  upright, 
iDd  here  is  a  bent  bar  of  steel,  whose  arms  are  the  same  distance  apart 
M  those  of  the  horseshoe  magnet.  1  draw  the  bent  steel  bar  over  the 
nda,  or  the  poles,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  magnet.  It  suddenly 
ibtains  the  power  of  attracting  this  iron  keeper  and  holding  it  fast. 
reverse  the  stroke  of  the  steel  bar :  its  virtue  has  now  disai)peared  ; 
t  is  no  longer  competent  to  attract  the  keeper.  I  continue  the  stroke 
if  the  steel  bar  in  the  last  direction,  and  now  it  is  again  competent  to 
itract  the  iron :  thus  I  can  at  will  magnetize  and  demagnetize  this 
lent  piece  of  steel. 

Here  is  a  fine  permanent  magnet  constructed  by  Logeman  of 
laarlem,  and  competent  to  carry  a  great  weight.  Here,  for  example, 
•  a  dbh  of  iron  nails  which  it  is  able  to  empty.  At  the  other  side  of 
he  table  you  observe  another  mass  of  metal,  bent  like  the  Logeman 
nagnet,  but  not,  like  it,  naked.  This  mass,  moreover,  is  not  steel« 
Hit  iron,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  coils  of  copper  wire.  It  is  intep 
0   illustrate  the   excitement  of  magnetism   by   electricity.     A' 
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present  moment  this  huge  bent  bar  is  so  inert  at  to  be  incapable  of 
carrying  a  single  grain  of  iron.  I  now  send  an  electric  cumM 
through  the  coils  that  surround  it,  and  its  power  fiir  transcend*  iktt 
of  the  steel  magnet  on  the  other  side.  It  can  carry  6ft v  times  the  wcifk. 
It  liolds  a  o61b.  weight  attached  to  each  of  its  poles,  and  it  enpiia 
this  large  tray  of  iron  nails  when  they  are  brought  sufficiently  neviL 
I  interrupt  the  current:  the  power  vanishes,  and  the  nails  fall. 

Now  the  magnetized  iron  cannot  be  in  all  respects  the  sane  ii  tht 
unmagnetized  iron.  Some  change  must  take  place  among  the  mole- 
cules of  the  iron  bar  at  the  moment  of  magnetization.  And  cm 
curious  action  which  accompanies  the  act  of  magnetization  I  will  nov 
try  to  make  sensible  to  you.  Other  men  laboured,  and  we  are  beie 
entering  into  tlieir  labours  :  the  effect  I  wish  to  make  manifest  was  da- 
covered  by  Mr.  Joule,*  and  was  subsequently  examined  by  MM.  De  li 
Kive,  Wertheim,  Marian,  Matteucci,  and  Wartmann.  It  is  this.  At 
the  moment  when  the  current  passes  through  the  coil  sarroundiog  the 
electro-magnet,  a  clink  is  heard  emanating  from  the  body  of  the  ino, 
and  at  the  moment  the  current  ceases  a  clink  is  also  heard.  Id  &cf, 
the  acts  of  magnetization  and  demagnetization  so  stir  the  atoms  of  the 
magnetized  body  that  they,  in  their  turn,  can  stir  the  air  and  wak 
sonorous  impulses  to  our  auditory  nerves. 

I  have  said  that  the  sounds  occur  at  the  moment  of  maffnetiatioB, 
and  at  the  moment  wlien  magnetization  ceases ;  hence,  if  I  can  deriff 
a  means  of  making  and  breaking  in  quick  sucocKsion  the  ciitnil 
through  which  the  current  flows,  I  can  obtain  an  equally  qaki 
succession  of  sounds.  I  du  this  by  means  of  a  contact-breaker  wUeh 
belongs  to  a  RuhmkorfTs  induction  coil.  Here  is  a  monochord,  sod 
a  thin  bar  of  iron  stretches  from  one  of  its  bridges  to  the  other.  Tkii 
bar  is  placed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  is  surrounded  by  copper  wire.  I 
place  the  contact  breaker  in  a  distant  room,  so  that  you  cannot  hor 
its  noise.  The  current  is  now  active,  and  every  individual  in  this  laige 
assembly  hears  something  between  a  dry  crackle  and  a  musical  lOttBd 
issuing  from  the  bar  in  consequence  of  its  successive  magnetizatioo  lad 
demagnetization. 

Hitherto  we  have  occupied  ourselves  with  the  iron  which  has  bees 
acted  u]>on  by  the  current.  I^t  us  now  devote  a  moment's  time  to  tk 
examination  of  the  current  itself.  Here  is  a  naked  copper  wire  vhicb 
is  quite  inert,  |K>s»eKsiiig  no  power  to  attract  these  iron  filings.  I  Mid 
a  voltaic  current  througii  it ;  it  immediately  grapples  with  the  filiii|BiL 
and  holds  them  round  it  in  a  thick  envelojic.  I  interrupt  the  current, 
and  the  filings  full.  Here  is  a  compact  coil  of  copper  wire  whicb  ii 
overspun  with  cotton  to  prevent  contact  between  the  convolatioMi 
At  present  the  coil  is  inert :  but  now  I  send  a  current  through  it:  a 
power  of  attniction  is  instantly  developed,  and  you  see  that  ii  ii 
coni|)etent  to  empty  this  plate  of  iron  nails. 


*  The  soiiml,  I  fiml,  was  first  iiot!c«*a  l»y  Mr.  Page.— J.  T.,  irth  Jom. 
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Thua  we  have  magnetic  action  exhibited  by  a  body  which  does  not 
contain  a  particle  of  the  so-called  magnetic  metals.  The  copper  wire 
ia  made  magnetic  by  the  electric  current.  Indeed,  by  means  of  a 
copper  wire  through  which  a  current  flows  we  may  obtain  all  the 
cflfecta  of  magnetism.  I  have  here  a  long  coil,  so  suspended  as  to  be 
capable  of  free  motion  in  a  horizontal  direction  :  it  can  move  all  round 
in  m  circle  like  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle.  At  its  ends  I  have 
placed  two  spirals  of  platinum  wire  which  the  current  will  raise  to 
brilliant  incandescence.  They  are  glowing  now,  and  the  suspended 
coil  behaves  in  all  respects  like  a  magoetic  needle.  Its  two  ends  show 
opposite  polarities  :  it  can  be  attract^  and  repelled  by  a  iiwi<rnet,  or 
by  a  current  flowing  through  another  coil ;  and  it  is  so  sensitive  that 
the  action  of  the  earth  itself  is  capable  of  setting  it  north  and  south. 

There  is  an  irresistible  tendency  to  unify  in  the  human  mind  ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  our  mental  constitution,  we  desire  to  reduce  pheno- 
mena which  are  so  much  alike  to  a  common  cause.  Hence  the  concep- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Ampere  that  a  magnet  is  simply  an  assemblage 
of  electric  currents.  Round  the  atoms  of  a  magnet  Ampere  supposed 
minute  currents  to  circulate  incessantly  in  parallel  planes ;  round  tlie 
atoms  of  common  iron  he  also  supposed  them  to  circulate,  but  in  all 
directions — thus  neutralizing  each  other.  The  act  of  magnetization  he 
supposed  to  consist  in  the  rendering  of  the  molecular  currents  parallel 
to  a  common  plane,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  permanent  magnet. 

This  is  the  celebrated  theory  of  molecular  currents  propounded  by 
Ampere.  You  observe  it  consists  in  the  application  of  conceptions 
obtained  from  sensible  masses  of  matter  to  insensible  or  atomic  masses. 
Let  lis  follow  out  this  conception  to  what  would  appear  its  legitimate 
consequences.  I  have  said  that  we  obtain  both  attractions  and  repul- 
■ons  from  electric  currents :  all  these  eflects  are  deduced  from  one 
law,  which  is,  that  electric  currents  flowing  in  the  same  direction 
aiirad  each  other^  tehile^  tchen  they  flow  in  opposite  directions^  they 
repei  each  other.  Let  me  illustrate  tliis  law  rapidly.  Here  are  two 
flat  coils  su8|)ended  facing  each  other,  and  about  eight  inches  apart.  I 
send  a  current  through  both,  causing  it  to  flow  through  them  in  the 
same  direction  ;  the  coils  instantly  clash  and  cling  together  in  virtue  of 
their  mutual  attraction.  I  now  reverse  the  current  through  one  of 
them,  and  they  fly  a  yard  asunder,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  repulsion. 
And  now  one  of  them  twists  its  suspending  wire  so  as  to  turn  its  oppo- 
site face  to  the  other  coil ;  the  currents  are  now  again  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  coils  clash  and  cling  as  in  the  first  instance.  Imagine, 
then,  our  molecular  currents  flowing  round  the  atoms  of  this  iron  bar 
in  planes  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  bar.  From  the  law  just 
enunciated  we  should  infer  the  mutual  attraction  of  those  currents ; 
and  from  this  attraction  we  should  be  disposed  to  infer  the  shortening 
of  the  bar  at  the  moment  of  magnetization.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
coil  of  copi)or  wire  suspended  vertically  ;  the  end  of  the  coil  dips  into 
this  little  basin  of  mercury.  From  a  small  voltaic  battery  behind  I 
spnd  H  current  through  the  coil  ;  and,  l)ocause  it  passes  in  the  samo 
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of  the  magnetic  curves  ia  now  before  you.  And  you  obterve,  vbcn  1 
tap  the  glass,  how  the  particles  attach  themselve*  by  their  radi, 
and  how  the  curves  close  in  upon  each  other.  They  try  to  ituek 
themselves  thus  and  close  thus  up  in  the  solid  iron  bar:  the  conaequeocf 
is  that  the  longitudinal  expansion  is  exactly  counterbalauced  by  the 
transverse  contraction,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  bar  remains  unchaiigid. 

But  can  we  not  bring  a  body  with  movable  particles  within  in 
electro-magnetic  coil  ?  We  can  ;  and  I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  «bow 
you  an  experiment  devised  by  Mr.  Grove,  which  bears  directly  upoo 
this  question,  but  the  sight  of  which,  I  believe,  lias  hitherto  bc«B 
confined  to  Mr.  Grove  himself.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  aware  of  iu 
ever  having  been  made  before  a  large  audience  I  have  here  a 
cylinder  with  glass  ends,  and  it  contains  a  muddy  liquid.  Tkii 
niuddiness  is  produced  by  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  which  i* 
suspended  mechanically  in  water,  liound  Uie  ghias  cylinder  I  haie 
coiled  five  or  six  layers  of  covered  copper  wire ;  and  here  is  a  hsuef} 
from  which  a  current  can  be  sent  through  the  coil.  First  of  all.  I  pUer 
the  glass  cylinder  in  the  path  of  the  beam  from  our  electric  iiB|i, 
and,  by  means  of  a  lens,  cast  a  magnified  image  of  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  on  the  screen.  That  image  at  present  posscsaci  but  feeble 
illumination.  The  light  is  almost  extinguished  by  the  suspraM 
I^rticles  of  magnetic  oxide.  But,  if  wliat  I  have  stated  regarding  ike 
lines  of  force  through  the  bar  of  magnetized  iron  be  correct,  the 
(larticles  of  the  oxide  will  suddenly  set  their  louge^t  dimenHoai 
parallel  to  tlie  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  in  (wrt  set  themselvei  oi 
to  end  when  the  current  is  sent  round  tliem.  More  light  will  be  tkv 
(Miablcd  to  \mss  ;  and  now  you  observe  the  effect.  The  moiMal  I 
establish  the  circuit  the  disc  upon  the  screen  becomes  luminous :  I 
interrupt  the  current,  and  gloom  sufiervenes  ;  I  re-establish  it,  and  ve 
have  a  luminous  disc  once  more. 

The  apparatus,  as  I  have  stated,  was  really  invented  to  ciaaw 
whetlier  any  mechanical  effect  of  this  kind  could  be  detected  in  fii- 
niagnctic  bodies  ;  but  hitherto  without  result.  And  this  leads  ne  to 
remark  on  the  lar^^e  ratio  which  the  failures  of  an  original  ioqwnr 
bear  to  his  successes.  The  public  sec  the  success  ^the  failure  u 
known  to  the  inquirer  alone.  Tlie  encouragenieut  of  his  felluw^mei, 
it  is  true,  often  cheers  the  investigator  and  strengthens  his  beurt ;  bst 
liis  main  trials  occur  when  there  is  no  one  near  to  cheer  him.  uA 
wlicn,  if  he  works  aright,  he  must  work  for  duty  and  not  for  reputatios. 
And  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  work  has  been  executed  io  ikii 
Institution,  by  a  man  who  has,  throughout  his  life,  turued  a  deaf  ctf 
t<»  >uch  allurements  as  this  age  places  within  the  reach  of  scientifir 
renown  ;  and  it  behoves  every  friend  of  tJiis  Institution  to  join  is  the 
wish  tliat  thai  inaus  spirit  may  continue  to  live  within  its  walls,  sad 
that  those  who  coitio  after  him  may  not  shrink  from  his  self-deaisl 
while  eud(*a\ (Hiring  to  merit  a  portion  of  hi»  fame. 

[J.  T.l 
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of  the  magnetic  curves  is  now  before  you.  And  you  observe,  when  I 
tap  the  glass,  how  the  particles  attach  themselves  by  their  ends, 
and  liow  the  curves  close  in  upon  each  other.  They  try  to  attach 
themselves  thus  and  close  thus  up  in  the  solid  iron  bar:  the  consequence 
is  that  the  longitudinal  expansion  is  exactlv  counterbalanced  by  the 
transverse  contraction,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  bar  remains  unchanged. 

But  can  we  not  bring  a  body  with  movable  particles  within  an 
electro-magnetic  coil  ?  We  can  ;  and  I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  show 
you  an  experiment  devised  by  Mr.  Grove,  which  bears  directly  upon 
this  question,  but  the  sight  of  which,  I  believe,  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  Mr.  Grove  himself.  At  all  events,  I  am  not  aware  of  its 
ever  having  been  made  before  a  large  audience.  I  have  here  a 
cylinder  with  glass  ends,  and  it  contains  a  muddy  liquid.  This 
muddiness  is  produced  by  tlie  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  which  is 
suspended  mechanically  in  water,  liound  the  glass  cylinder  I  have 
coiled  five  or  six  layers  of  covered  copper  wire ;  and  here  is  a  battery 
from  which  a  current  can  be  sent  through  the  coil.  First  of  all,  I  place 
the  glass  cylinder  in  the  path  of  the  beam  from  our  electric  lamp, 
and,  by  means  of  a  lens,  cast  a  magnified  image  of  the  end  of  the 
cylinder  on  the  screen.  That  image  at  present  (X>sse6se6  but  feeble 
illumination.  The  light  is  almost  extinguished  by  the  suspended 
|)articles  of  magnetic  oxide.  But,  if  what  I  have  stated  regarding  the 
lines  of  force  through  the  bar  of  magnetized  iron  be  correct,  the 
)NEirticles  of  the  oxide  will  suddenly  set  their  longest  dimensions 
)>anillcl  to  tlie  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  also  in  part  set  themselves  end 
to  end  when  the  current  is  sent  round  them.  More  light  will  be  thus 
onahlod  to  |>as8  ;  and  now  you  observe  the  effect.  The  moment  I 
establish  the  circuit  the  disc  upon  the  screen  becomes  luminous:  I 
interrupt  the  current,  and  gloom  su|)ervenes  ;  I  re-establish  it,  and  we 
have  a  luminous  disc  once  more. 

The  ap|>aratus,  as  I  have  stated,  was  really  invented  to  examine 
whether  any  mechanical  effect  of  this  kind  could  be  detected  in  dia- 
niagnetio  IkmIics  ;  but  hitherto  without  result.  And  this  leads  me  to 
ivmark  on  the  large  ratio  which  the  failures  of  an  original  inquirer 
iKHir  to  his  successes.  The  public  see  the  success— the  failure  is 
known  to  the  inquirer  alone.  The  encouragement  of  his  fellow-men, 
it  is  true.  of\en  cheers  the  investigator  and  strengthens  his  heart ;  but 
his  main  trials  occur  when  there  is  no  one  near  to  cheer  him,  and 
when,  if  he  works  aright,  he  must  work  for  duty  and  not  for  reputation. 
.Viid  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  work  has  been  executed  in  this 
Institution,  by  a  man  who  has,  throughout  his  life,  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  such  allurements  as  this  age  places  within  the  reach  of  scientific 
renown  ;  and  it  behoves  every  friend  of  this  Institution  to  join  in  the 
wish  that  that  man's  spirit  may  continue  to  live  within  its  walls,  and 
that  those  who  come  after  him  may  not  shrink  from  his  self-denial 
wliile  endeavouring  to  merit  a  portion  of  his  fame. 

[J.  T.] 
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.\ftduu'Chirur(fical  Ktiettf,  Rn^td—VntceedinpL.      Vol.  IV.     Nu.  6.     Bto.     IM4. 
Mrtr»roli-tju'al  Smirtif,  /yri/i^iA— Pmceediugs,  Noi.  13,  14.     8to.     1864. 
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Ifitf,  Etq,  {th§  iliilAor)— Leetures  oo  the  Seieooe  of  Language.    Second 

N.    8vo.    1664. 

a^SirR.L  K.C.B, M.R.I.  Ctht  AMlkor)^Xi\ditm at AnmTenary  Meeting 

«  Royal  Geograpbieal  Society,  May  23,1864.    Sifo. 

JAHrs.-— LoodoD  Joornal  (New  Senet) :  Jnlj  to  October,  1864.    8to. 

r.  Bmtrmmi^  Etq.  {the  ^ii£iUr)— Monograph  of  the  House  of  Lempriere. 

fatdr  Printed.)    4to.     1862. 

ea,  A.  Eaq.  (tk4  fitfiW)— MitthnIaDg«*n  auf  der    Getammtgebiete  der 

fraphie.     1864.    Not  5-9.    Erganiungsheft,  3.    4to. 

pAteSocwCjr— Journal,  Not.  147-150.    8to.     1864. 

M.  J.  (tk€  Autkory-^vtr  un  Problt^e  curieux  de  Magn^tisme.    (M^. 

L  de  Belgiqi» :  Tome  XXXI V.) 

B.  (lAtf  PaMu^)— Catalogue  of  Books  in  ClasMS.    8to.     1864. 
ritty  t/ lMeratHre—TrnntMciioa%.    Vol  VIII.  Part  I.     8to.     1864. 
cuiw  of  ^M(/oii— Prooeediogt,  Not.  66-67.    8vo.     1864. 
iphical  Tranactions  for  1863,  Part  2  ;  for  1864,  Part  1.    4to.    1864. 
icmg  tf  Seitmeet  Boyal,  £ef/>tic— Abhaudlungen.    2  Parte.    4to.     1864. 
te.    4  Parts.    Swo.     1864. 
,  Prnfetm/n  {the  EdUon) — American  Journal  of  Science,  Nos.  112,  113. 

1864. 
VUliam^  Etq.  M.S.I,  (£Ae  ii«/A<»r)— Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Cornelius 
eher.    8vo.     1864. 
imm   IttMiUuiio^  IfatAiJWtoa— Smithsonian  Cootribntions  to  Knowledge, 

XIII.     4to.    1864. 

noiao  CoUeetioM.    VoL  V.    8to.    1864. 
noian  Report :  1862.    8vo. 

ii&ci#f^^Z.ojNiM— Journal.    Vol.  XXVIL  Part  3.    8vo.    1864. 
trmce  Imtitntiom — Journal,  Nos.  30,31.    8to.     1864. 
rar  BffiHanag  du  GfwtrbJUUan  U  PreaKea— Verhandlangen,  Man  su 
ost,  1864.    4to. 
MMt,  Eaq,  F,R,S.  lf.i?./.~Catak>gue  of  the  Melbourne  Public  library. 

1861. 
i  Society  of  /xMcioa— Transaction.    Vol  V.  Part  3.    4to.     1864. 
1863.    8to. 
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Monday,  December  5,  1864. 

AM  Pole,  Esq.  M.  A.  F.R.S.  Tre:i»urer  and  Vice-Preaident, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  J.  E.  Mayall,  Esq. 

Charles  Robinson,  Eaq. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Scott, 

George  Tetley,  Esq. 

Willi«Bi  James  Thompson,  jun.  Eaq. 

Arnold  White,  Eaq.  and 

Edward  Williams,  Esq. 

tcied  Members  of  tlie  Royal  Institution. 
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Dadabhdi  Naoroji,  Enq. 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  following  addition  to  "  The  Donaiioi 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Kesearches**  (jfrpage  lul). 
MiH  Harriet  Moore  {2md  doMation) £50    0    0 

Leotubs  Abbanokmknts  fob  thk  kvscing  Sbason: — 
Christnuu  Lfctuns,  1864.      (Adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory.) 
TtoL  Fbakkland,  F.U^.— Six  Lccturefi,  '  On  the  Chemistry  of  a  Cotl' 

Before  Euater,  1865. 
Prof.  Tyndali^  F.II.S.— Twelve  licctures,  'On  Elcctridty/ 
Prof.  Hoffmann,  F.U.S.— Six  Lectures, 'An  Intnxluctiou  to  the  SCodv U 

Cliemistry.' 
Prof.  Masson. — Tlirce  Lectures,  '  On  Recent  Hritisli  PhiIoso|ihy.* 
Charles  T.  Nkwton,  FiWi. — Three  liectures,  'On  Recent  AcquiMtiim bi 
the  British  Museum   fruni  HIkxIus,  and  on  the  Statues  fp« 
the  Farnesc  Palace.' 
Prof.  Makshali^  F.K.S. — Twelve  Lectures,  *On  the  Ncrroos  Syitroj  is 
Man  and  Animals.* 

After  EoMtrr, 
Prof.  Frakkland,  F.R.8. — Twelve  Lcctun«,  •  On  Organic  Chemistnr.' 
Prof.  Bain. — Hirce    Lectures,   'On  the    Physical   Aooomisuiimrnu  d 

Mimi.' 
At.f.xani)KB  IlKasciiET^  Esq. — ^Tlirec  Ix'ctures,  'On  Mi*Utmilip:  «iik 

more  esiKxrial  reference  to  tlie  Liwr  of  Stomis  and  tlie  Sr^t'ia 

of  Cooftt -Waniinjx  for  the  Prevention  of  Shipwrecks.' 
M.  JiTLFit  Simon. — Tlinv  Lectures  (I'w  French)^    'On  tlie  Phvftical  ufcl 

Moral  CxHidition  of  Workmen.' 

The  I'resents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  tbf 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz.^ 

Fbom 
Reyitirar- General  of  Irtland^Weeklj  Retnm  of  Births  and   Dvatbt  id  DbUa 

November,  1864.     8vo. 
RuuioM  fFowniMejil— Annales  de  rObsemtoirc  Pbysiqae  Centrml  de  Riune,  XvM, 

1861.     4ta     1864. 
AMiatic  Societif  of  Beml^JoamtA,  No.  295.     8to.     1864. 
Aatronomical  Societit^  /Toyo/— Memoirs.     Vol.  XXXI f.     4to.     1864. 
lieavam,  Hegh  J.  C.  Eeq,  {the  Kditory-G.  Pouchet :  The  PlarmliCy  of  the  UaMB 

Kace.    8TO.     1864. 
BeUfiqme,  Acadeimie  RoyaU  <if— Ualletin  :  Anoee  1863.     Sro. 

Almansch,  IS64.     IHto. 
Bhickie,  Vnfeaaor  J,  S,  [the  Auihor)^The  Gaelic   Lad^sk*.     CK  91)    Sto. 

1864. 
British  Arckiteeia,  Imstitute  of—SemonMl  Papers,  1864-S.     Part  1.     Nos.  I  sail 

4to. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  November,  1864.    8to. 
CianMius,  M,  R.  [the  yliiMor)— Abhandlunseu  tiber  die  Mfchaniscbe  WlrmetWoiii- 

Iste  Abtbeilang.    8vo.    Braunschweig,  1864. 
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Mcdiflid  Gwedbr  ir  ICevoibcr,  1SS4.  •««. 
PkanMfcstical  Jiwl  isr  yiiiMJii,  19M. 
Pnebal  MrrlMMri'  J— I  §k  Niiiirtii.  19M.    41^. 

Gmarumkitml  Stekif,  gtjul     I<wim1,  VcL  XXXHL    St«.     19M. 

Cmltglrai  Soeutw-'Jamn^  5«l  9Ql    9m.     ISM. 

OrvonrtcA  JSoyJ  (Hufwaim^  {J'^''^  '^  ^^  Acwfy)— Cwqiwkli  Obserrm- 

tioM.     1861.    4«oc     18M. 
Kmr.  Mn,  AUr,  MJLL—VAJtibi  Oockrt:  La  Se»e   Inlericare.  Uirtonqve  «t 

ArehUhgtqmt.    4aoL    Pkrii,  1864. 
JWig»>ClOT>yidi/  Sicirfy,  Jf^yl— Ti iiii  tiiii.    VoL  XL\*IL    8to.     1864. 
3^npf«i,  Jl^nvs.— Loadoo  JobtmI  (New  Soies) :  KofrcMbcr,  1864.   8to. 
PAtlmuAic  Swirff-JoBniJ,  No.  151.    8to.     1864. 
jerjr,  IT  Rwdtimh  (ifa  .<la<A«r>-Twm,  FloiCBoe  oa  Roae.     (O  14)      Umo. 

1864. 
fcio/  SocUtjf  ^Ltmdm    Proeerfjngi,  Wo.  68.    Sro.    1864. 
atlfuMa,  /»iiy!iMwi  (lAc  EdiUny—LmtncMn  Jooroal  of  Scicoce,  No.  114.    8to. 

1864. 
TtnmU  Mapmttie  Ohavwatmj    Mctgoiological  Abstxmcts  and  Results:  1854-69. 

410.     1864. 
Ufmla  Rcfoi  Soattjf  <SncMx»— Norm  Acta,  Series  III.    Vol.  V.    Fasc  1.   4to. 

1864 
UpsalmUoiTenitets  Amkrift.    4to.  1863. 
Ksccs,    Jtma,   En.   F.R^  MM^L  {the  ^ir(Aor)->On  a  Volume  oootaining 

PortioQs  of  Ptolemy's  Geographj,  &e.    (Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  Lit.  VIII.)    8to. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  20,  1865. 

H.R.H.  The  Couht  of  Pabi8,  in  the  Chair. 

PBOFS880R   Tyndall,  F.R.S.  M.R.I. 

On  Combustion  by  Invisible  Rays, 

\\m  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  the  word  ray  with  the  idea  of  light, 
that  the  term  dark,  or  invisible,  or  obscure  rays,  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion by  its  strangeness  ;  and  such  is  more  particularly  the  case  wh* 
we  are  told  that  the  major  portion  of  the  radiation  of  the  sun  itself 
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of  this  invisible  character.  This  great  diaoorery  wu  annoaiMcd  mttf- 
five  years  ago  by  Sir  William  Herscfael.  Permitting  a  aon-bean  to 
pass  through  a  glass  prism,  he  formed  the  coloarcd  apectmin  of  tht 
iolar  light ;  and,  carr}'ing  a  small  Uiermometer  through  its  Tariov 
colours,  he  determined  their  heating  power.  He  feand  ibi»  pover  Is 
augment  gradually  from  the  violet  to  the  red ;  but  he  alio  kmk 
that  the  caloriiic  action  did  not  terminate  where  the  visible  spectna 
ended.  Placing  his  thermometer  in  the  dariL  tpHoe  beyond  the  nd, 
he  proved  the  heating  power  there  to  be  greater  tliau  in  any  part  if 
the  visible  spectnim. 

Sir  William  Herschel  concluded  from  his  experiments,  that  bgiida 
those  rays  which,  acting  separately  upon  the  retina,  produce  tbe  ifna 
tion  of  colour,  and  the  sum  of  which  constitutes  our  ordinary  snnihiBC. 
a  vast  outflow  of  perfectly  invisible  rays  proceeds  from  tbe  son.  tnd 
that,  measured  by  their  baiting  power,  tlie  strength  or  energy  of  thftf 
invisible  rays  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  visible  rays  taken  together. 

This  result  was  questioned  by  some  and  confirmed  by  ochcra ;  bat, 
like  every  natural  truth  that  can  be  brought  to  tbe  teat  of  espcrimcBl, 
the  verity  of  Sir  William  Ilerschers  announcement  was  soon  completdj 
established.  Forty  years  after  the  discovery  of  those  invisible  rajs 
by  his  father,  Sir  John  Herschel  made  them  the  subject  of  ezperiaienL 
He  made  an  arrangement  which  enabled  him  to  estimate  the  heating 
power  of  the  spectrum  by  its  drying  power.  Wetting  by  a  washed 
alcohol,  paper  blackened  on  one  side,  he  cast  his  s|iectnim  on  this 
paper,  and  observed  the  chasing  away  of  the  moisture  by  tbe  heat  of 
the  rays.  His  drying  paper  present^  to  him  a  thenmofprapk  of  the 
spectrum  and  showed  the  heating  power  to  extend  far  beyond  the 
red. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  thermo-electric  pile,  Mellon i  created  • 
new  epoch  in  researches  on  radiant  heat.  This  instrument  enables  oi 
to  examine,  with  a  precision  unattainable  with  ordinary  thermomctrn, 
the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Melloni  himself  de- 
voted some  time  to  this  subject.  He  had  made  the  discovery  that 
various  substances,  in  the  liighest  degree  transparent  to  lighfj  were 
eminently  opaque  to  those  invisible  heat-rays.  Pure  water,  for  ei- 
ample,  is  a  body  of  this  kind.  Only  one  substance  did  Melloni  find 
to  be  equally  ])ervious  to  the  visible  and  the  invisible  rays — namelyf 
transparent  nick-salt  And  though  the  researches  of  MM.  De  la 
Provoetaye  and  Desains,  together  with  some  extremely  sugmtitc 
experiments  executed  by  31  r.  Balfour  Stewart,  show  conclusively  that 
Melloni  erred  in  sup]M)sing  rock-salt  to  be  iMrfecUy  trans|wrent,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  in  this  respect,  the  substance  approaches  very 
near  perfection. 

Abandoning  prisms  of  glass,  which  had  been  always  employed 
previously,  Melloni  made  use  of  a  prism  of  rock-salt  in  his  experi- 
ments on  the  solar  H|iectnim.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  prove  tliat  the 
ultra-red  rays  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel  formed  an  in«-isible 
spectrum,  at  least  as  long  as  the  visible  one.     He  also  found  the  posi* 
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tioo  of  nmximum  radiant  power  to  lie  as  far  on  one  side  the  red  as  the 
{reco  Kghl  of  the  spectrum  on  the  other. 

Dr.  Franx,  of  Berlin,  subsequently  examined  the  distribution  of 
beat  in  the  solar  spectrum,  employing  for  this  purpose  a  flint-glass  prism. 
He  ahowed  thai  the  inaction  of  the  ultra-red  rays  upon  the  retina  did 
lot  altogether  arise  from  the  absorption  of  those  rays  in  the  humours 
>f  tbe  eye ;  at  all  events,  he  proved  that  a  sensible  portion  of  the  invi- 
lible  rays  was  transmitted  across  the  eye-ball  of  an  ox,  and  reached  the 
bock  of  the  eye.  Professor  Muller,  of  Freiberg,  afterwards  examined 
rerj  fully  the  heat  of  the  solar  spectrum  ;  and  representing,  as  Sir 
l^illiam  Herachel  also  had  approximately  done,  by  lines  of  various 
bagtha  the  thermal  intensity  at  various  points,  he  drew  a  curve  which 
mprened  the  calorific  action  of  the  entire  8|)ectrum. 

At  varioiu  intervals  during  the  last  ten  years  the  speaker  had 
Mvopied  himself  with  the  inviMble  radiation  of  the  electric  light ; 
lod  to  the  distribution  of  heat  in  its  spectrum  he  now  directed 
Uteotion.  The  instruments  made  use  of  were  the  electric  lamp  of 
L>uboaoq  and  the  linear  thermo-electric  pile  of  Melloni.  The  spectrum 
nw  formed  by  means  of  lenses  and  prisms  of  pure  rock-salt.  It  was 
iqual  in  width  to  the  length  of  the  row  of  elements  forming  the  pile, 
vod  the  latter  being  caused  to  pass  through  its  various  colours  in  sue- 
seauon,  and  also  to  search  the  space  right  and  left  of  the  visible  s)>ec- 
niiD,  the  heat  falling  upon  it,  at  every  point  of  its  march,  was  deter- 
nined  by  the  deflection  of  an  extremely  sensitive  galvanometer. 

Aa  in  the  case  of  the  solar  s|)ectrum,  the  heat  was  found  to  augment 
ma  the  violet  to  the  red,  while  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  red  it 
oee  to  a  maximum.  The  position  of  the  maximum  was  about  as  dis- 
ant  from  the  extreme  red  in  the  one  direction,  as  the  green  of  the 
pectnim  in  the  opposite  one. 

The  augmentation  of  temperature  beyond  the  red  in  the  spectrum 
if  the  electric  light  is  sudden  and  enormous.  Representing  the  thermal 
Dteoaitiea  by  lines  of  proportional  lengths,  and  erecting  these  lines  as 
lerpendiculars  at  the  places  to  which  they  corres|K)nd,  when  we  pass 
leyond  the  red  these  perpendiculars  suddenly  and  greatly  increase  in 
ength,  reach  a  maximum,  and  then  fall  somewhat  more  suddenly  on 
be  opposite  side  of  the  maximum.  When  the  ends  of  the  peqiendicu- 
ara  are  united,  the  curve  beyond  the  red,  representing  the  obscure 
adiation,  rises  in  a  steep  and  massive  peak,  which  quite  dwarfs  by  its 
nagnitude  the  radiation  of  the  luminous  |K)rtion  of  the  spt'ctrum. 

Interposing  suitable  substances  in  the  path  of  the  beam,  this  peak 
nay  be  in  part  cut  away.  Water,  iu  certain  thicknesses,  does  this  very 
llectually.  The  vapour  of  water  would  do  the  same  ;  and  this  facten- 
blea  IU  to  account  for  the  difference  between  the  distribution  of  heat 
D  the  solar  and  in  the  electric  spectrum.  The  comparative  height  and 
teepneaa  of  the  ultra-red  peak,  in  the  case  of  tlie  electric  light,  are 
inch  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  as  shown  by  the  diagram  of 
*iofeaaor  MiiUer.  No  doubt  the  reason  is,  that  the  eminence  corre- 
pooding  to  the  position  of  maximum  heat  in  the  solar  siiectrum  has 
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been  cut  down  by  the  aqueous  vapour  of  our  atmosplwre.  Ccwld  • 
solar  spectrum  be  produced  beyond  the  limita  of  the  atmoHpbere.  it 
would  probably  show  as  §teep  a  mountain  of  invisible  rays  as  that  ex- 
hibited by  the  electric  light,  which  is  practically  uninfluenced  by  i 
spheric  absorption. 

Having  thus  demonstrated  that  a  powerful  flux  of  dark  rays  i 
panics  the  bright  ones  of  the  electric  light,  the  questioii  arises,  **  Can 
we  not  detach  the  former  and  ex|)erimeiit  on  them  alone?  '* 

One  way  of  doing  this  would  be  to  cut  off  the  luminous  portioo  of 
the  decomposed  beam  by  an  o|mque  screen,  allowing  the  non-luminouf 
]x)rtion  to  pass  by  its  edge.  We  might  then  operate  at  pleasure  upon  ifar 
latter : — reflect  it,  refract  it,  concentrate  it.  This,  in  fact,  was  done  bv 
Sir  William  Ilerschel,  but  n  quantity  of  heat  could  not  thua  beobfaioed 
sufficient  to  produce  the  results  intended  to  be  exhibited  befiirr  tfar 
conclusion  of  the  discourse.  Another  plan  consists  in  permitting  ibr 
total  radiation  to  pass  through  some  substance  transfMirent  to  the  heat 
rays,  but  opaque  to  the  light  rays.  Melloni  discovered  that  lampblarL. 
and  also  a  kind  of  black  glass,  while  perfectly  ofMque  to  light,  tran*- 
mitted  a  considerable  quantity  of  radiant  heat.  In  the  **  I>ecturv« 
on  Ileiit,"  given  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1862,  and  since  niMfr 
public,  ex])erinients  with  these  bodies  are  described.  It  was  while 
conver5ing  with  his  friend  Mr.  Warren  De  la  Rue,  in  the  antumn  «if 
1861 ,  on  the  |ios$ibility  of  sifting,  by  absorbents,  the  light  of  a  bi^m 
from  its  heat,  that  the  speaker  flrst  learned  that  carbon  was  ibr 
8ul>stai)ce  which  rendered  Melloni's  glass  opaque.  Thb  fact  vi« 
of  peculiar  interest  to  him,  for  it  and  others  seemed  to  extend  to  solid 
iKxIies  a  law  which  he  had  detected  two  yean  previously  in  his  ex|ieri- 
mciits  on  gases  and  va|)ours,  and  which  showed  that  eiemeutary  gssn 
were  higiily  transparent,  while  compoitmi  gases  were  all  more  or  lf« 
opaque — many  of  them,  indeed,  almost  perfiH^tly  opaque — to  inviwblr 
radiant  heat. 

In  the  s]H'akor's  first  experiments  on  the  invisible  radiatinn  of 
the  olectric  liglit,  black  glass  was  the  substance  made  use  of.  llif 
HiH'cinuMis,  however,  which  he  was  able  to  obtain  destroyed,  alonp  wiib 
tjic  visible,  a  considerable  |M>nion  of  the  invisible  radiation.*  Kut  th<* 
discovery  of  the  deiM)rtn)ent  of  elemeiitar}*  gases  directed  his  alteniNin 
to  other  simple  substaiKH's.  He  exaniimHl  sulphur  dissolved  in  hiMil* 
pliide  of  carbon,  and  found  it  almost  perfectly  transitan^nt  to  the  iii%i- 
si  hi  (>  rays.  lie  also  e.xainincHl  the  element  bromine,  and  found  that 
notwithstanding  its  dark  colour,  it  was  eminently  transparent  to  the 
nltra-riHl  rays.  Layers  of  this  sul>stance,  for  exauiple.  which  entirvK 
cut  ofl'  all  the  li^ht  of  a  brilliant  gas  tlanie,  transmitted  its  invi^gblr 
radiant  heat  with  freedom.  Finally,  he  tried  a  sfdution  of  iiidine  in 
bisulphide  of  carlN)n,  and  arrived  at  the  extraordinar>'  re^ilt.  that  a 
quantity  of  dissolvcnl  imline  sufliciently  o|»aque  to  cut  off  the  light  of 

'  Till  f;l.i>s  in  thin  law'rs  had  a  git'vuish  hue:  I  have  kincc  fuiuid  blick  (Um 
Sm  more  diathcruiic.— J.T. 
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the  mid-day  ran  was,  within  the  limita  of  experiment,  absolutely  trans- 
parent to  invisible  radiant  heat. 

This  theif  is  the  substance  hj  which  the  invisible  rays  of  the  elec- 
trie  light  may  be  almost  perfectly  detached  from  the  visible  ones. 
Concentrating  by  a  small  glass  mirror,  silvered  in  front,  the  rays 
emitted  by  the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  lamp,  we  obtain  a  conver- 
gent cone  of  light  Interposing  in  the  path  of  this  concentrated  beam 
a  cell  containing  the  opaque  solution  of  iodine,  the  light  of  the  cone  is 
utterly  destroyed,  while  its  invisible  rays  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  meddled 
with.  These  converge  to  a  focus,  at  which,  though  nothing  can  be 
wen  even  in  the  darkest  room,  the  following  series  of  effects  may  be 
prodaced: — 

When  a  piece  of  black  paper  is  placed  in  the  focus,  it  is  pierced  by 
the  invisible  rays,  as  if  a  white-hot  spear  had  been  suddenly  driven 
tliroiigh  it.  The  paper  instantly  blazes,  witliout  apparent  contact  with 
anything  liot 

A  piece  of  brown  paper  placed  at  the  focus  soon  shows  a  red-hot, 
burning  surface,  extending  over  a  considerable  space  of  the  paper, 
which  finally  bursts  into  flame. 

The  wood  of  a  hat-box  similarly  placed,  is  rapidly  burnt  through. 
A  pile  of  wood  and  shavings,  on  which  the  focus  falls,  is  quickly 
ignited,  and  thus  a  fire  may  be  set  burning  by  the  invisible  rays. 

\  cigar  or  a  pipe  is  immediately  lighted  when  placed  at  the  focus  of 
invisible  rays. 

Disks  of  charred  paper  placed  at  the  focus  are  raised  to  brilliant 
incandescence  ;  charcoal  is  also  ignited  there. 

A  piece  of  cliarcoal,  su9pende<l  in  a  glass  receiver  full  of  oxygen, 
is  set  on  fire  at  the  focus,  burning  with  the  splendour  exhibited  by  this 
aubstance  in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  The  invisible  rays,  though  they 
have  pa*«ed  through  the  receiver,  still  retain  sufficient  power  to  render 
the  charcoal  within  it  red-hot. 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  exploded  in  the  dark  focus, 
through  the  ignition  of  its  enveloi)e. 

A  strip  of  blackened  zinc-foil  placed  at  the  focus  is  pierced  and  in- 
flamed by  the  invisible  rays.  By  gradually  drawing  the  strip  through 
the  focus,  it  may  be  kept  blazing  with  its  characteristic  purple  light  for 
a  considerable  time.     This  ex]>eriment  is  particularly  beautiful. 

Magnesium  wire,  presented  suitably  to  the  focus,  bums  with  almost 
intolerable  brillianc}'. 

The  effects  thus  far  doscril)cd  are,  in  part,  due  to  chemical  action. 
The  sulMtances  placed  at  the  dark  focus  are  oxidizable  ones,  which, 
when  heated  sufficiently,  are  attacked  by  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  ordi- 
nary combu<«tioii  l)eing  the  result.  Hut  the  experiments  may  be  freed 
from  this  impurity.  A  thin  plate  of  charcoal,  placed  in  vacuo,  is 
raised  to  incandescence  at  the  focus  of  invisible  rays.  Chemical  action 
is  here  entirely  excluded.  A  thin  plate  of  silver  or  copper,  with  its 
surface  slightly  tarnished  by  the  sulphide  of  the  metal,  so  as  to  dimi- 
nish ita  reflective  |K>wer,  is  raised  to  incandescence  either  in  vacuo  or 
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in  air.  AVith  siifTicient  battery-power  and  proper  oonoentration,  a  plalc 
of  platinized  platinum  is  rendered  white-hot  at  the  focus  of  inTiMUe 
rays ;  and  when  the  incandescent  platinum  is  looked  at  thiough  a  pntm, 
its  light  yields  a  complete  and  brilliant  s^iectnim.  In  all  thene  cmh 
we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  perfectly  invisible  image  of  the  coal  poiuU 
formed  by  the  mirror ;  and  no  experiment  hitherto  made  illustrates  tke 
identity  of  light  and  heat  more  forcibly  tlian  this  one.  When  tkc 
plate  of  metal  or  of  charcoal  is  placed  at  the  focus,  the  invisible  imagf 
raises  it  to  incandescence,  and  tlius  prints  itself  visibly  upon  the  plate. 
On  drawing  the  coal  points  apart,  or  on  causing  them  to  approach  each 
other,  the  thermograph  of  the  points  follows  their  motion.  By  cutting 
the  plate  of  carbon  along  the  boundary  of  the  thermograph,  we  niigkt 
obtain  a  second  pair  of  coal  points,  of  the  same  slia|>e  as  the  original 
ones,  but  turned  upside  down  ;  and  thus  by  the  rays  of  the  one  pair  of 
coal  points,  which  are  incompetent  to  excite  vision,  we  may  cause  a 
second  pair  to  emit  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

The  ultra-red  radiation  of  the  electric  light  is  known  to  consist  of 
ethereal  undulations  of  greater  length,  and  slower  periods  of  r«cur- 
rence,  than  those  which  excite  vision.  AVhen,  therefore,  thone  Im^ 
waves  impinge  u{x>n  a  plate  of  platinum,  and  raise  it  to  incandescener, 
their  period  of  vibration  is  changed.  The  wave<  emitted  by  the  pla- 
tinum are  shorter  and  of  more  rapid  recurrence,  than  tlioce  falling  upon 
it ;  the  refrangibility  being  thereby  raised,  and  the  invisible  ravs  rni- 
dered  visible.  Thirteen  years  ago.  Professor  Stukes  proved  that  by  tiM 
agency  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  various  other  substances,  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  the  s[)ectrum  could  be  rendered  visible.  The<e  invisible 
rays  of  high  refrangibility,  impinging  upon  a  pn>|)er  medium.  c:iuw 
the  molecules  of  that  medium  to  oscillate  in  slower  |>erioiU  tkian 
those  of  the  incident  waves.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  invisible  mi 
are  rendered  visible  by  the  lowering  of  their  refrangibility  ;  whilt*  in 
the  experiments  of  the  speaker,  the  ultra-ri^d  rays  are  rendered  vi«ble 
by  the  raising  of  their  refrangibility.  To  the  phenomena  bnmght  to 
light  by  Professor  Stokes,  the  ierm  fluorescence  has  bei^n  applitHl  by 
their  discoverer,  and  to  the  phenomena  brought  forward  this  evniin; 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  wiis  pro])osed  to  apply  the  tenn  caioresrentt. 

It  was  the  discoverv',  more  than  tlirt*e  ytrars  ago.  of  a  sulMsiicr 
opaque  to  light,  and  almost  perfectly  tranK|Kirent  to  radiant  heat— a 
substance  which  cut  the  visible  si>ectrum  of  the  electric  light  ^harplj 
off  at  the  extremity  of  the  re<l,  and  left  the  ultni-red  nidiation  almi«t 
untouched,  that  led  the  8]>eaker  to  the  foregoing  result.^.  Thev  Uv 
directly  in  the  ))ath  of  his  investigation ;  and  it  was  only  the  diver- 
sion of  his  attention  to  subjetrts  of  more  inuncHliate  intercMl  th.it  pre- 
vented him  from  reaching,  much  earlier,  the  (H»iut  which  he  lus  im>w 
attained.  On  this,  however,  he  can  found  no  claim  :  and  the  idem 
of  rendering  ultra-rcil  rays  visible,  tli«>ugh  arrived  at  indepcMideiillf. 
does  not  by  right  l>eIong  to  him.  The  right  to  a  si^ieniitic  idea  t»r 
discovery  is  socurwl  by  the  act  «)f  ))ublication  ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
such  an   act,    priority  of  conception    as    regards   the  cunversiou  ui 
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ttt-np  into  ligfat-rays  belongs  indisputably  to  Dr.  Akin.  At  the 
Beting  of  the  British  Association,  assembled  at  Newcastle  in  1863, 
j  pn^Mised  three  experiments  by  which  he  intended  to  solve  this 
leitioQ.    lie  afterwards  became  associated  with  an  accomplished  man 

■denoe,  Mr.  Griffith  of  Oxford,  and  jointly  with  him  pursued  the 
i|iiirT.  Two  out  of  the  three  experiments  proposed  at  Newcastle  by 
r.  Akin  are  impracticable.  In  the  third,  Dr.  Akin  proposed  to 
mrer^je  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  concave  mirror,  to  cut  off  the 
(ht  by  '  proper  absorbents,'  and  to  bring  platinum  foil  into  the  focus 

inrisible  rays.  It  is  quite  possible,  that,  had  he  possessed  the  instru- 
BDtal  means  at  the  speaker's  disposal,  or  had  he  been  sustained  as  the 
enker  had  been  both  by  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Institution, 
r.  Akin  might  have  been  the  first  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  dark 
ttt-rays  into  luminous  ones.  For  many  years  the  idea  of  forming 
I  intense  focus  of  invisible  rays  had  been  perfectly  clear  before 
e  speaker's  mind  ;  and  in  1862  he  published  experiments  upon 
e  subject.  The  effects  observed  by  liim  in  1862  at  the  focus 
invisible  rays  were  such  as  no  previous  experimenter  had 
itaesaed,  and  no  experimenter  could  have  observed  them  without 
tag  driven  to  tlie  results  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  evening's 
•course.  Still  publication  is  the  sole  test  of  scientific  pri«)rity  ;  and  it 
nnot  be  denied  that  Dr.  Akin  was  the  first  to  pro}>08e  definitely  to 
ange  the  refrangibility  of  the  ultra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum,  by 
using  them  to  raise  platinum  foil  to  incandescence. 

[J.T.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  27,  1865. 

m  Hb:sst  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-Presidcnty 
in  the  Chair. 

If^rGeneral  Sir  Henrt  C.  R^wlinson,  K.C.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
On  the  rendu  of  Cuneiform  Discovery  vp  to  the  present  time. 

m  Hbnst  commenced  by  ob8er\'ing  that  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
was  necessary  to  defend  the  system  of  Cuneiform  Decipherment 
mi  the  attacks  of  the  incre<lulous.  The  school  of  sceptics,  led  on 
the  late  Sir  G.  Lewis  and  his  friends,  had  (lassed  away.  France 
d  Germany,  which  were  at  first  slow  to  believe,  had  now  fairly  given 
their  adhesion,  and  admitted  Assyrian  studies  into  the  recognized 
tagory  of  linguistic  science.  The  Institute  of  France,  indeed,  had 
It  year  conferred  its  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs  on  M. 
yp^riy  for  his  labours  on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  thereby  testifying, 
the  face  of  Europe,  to  the  genuineness  and  value  of  his  researches. 
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In  England,  the  Cuneiform  deeiplieren  were  no  longer  looked  npnn 
as  visiunarien  or  impostors.  The  tone  of  the  public  preai  had  bcconr, 
at  any  rate,  re8|>e€tful,  and  anxiety  was  beginning  to  be  fbova 
fur  authentic  information  on  the  subject. 

Assuming,  then,  that  there  was  no  occasion   to  recapilnhte  the 
arguments,  which  he  had  advanced  in  a  fomier  discourse  in  that  rkmb, 
in  supiK)rt  of  the  general  principles  of  his  method  of  DecipbermeDL 
Sir  Henry  went  on  to  say,  that  great  caution  was  still  required  to 
be  exercised  in  discriminating  between  guess-work  and  demoustrmtiuo. 
and  in  accejUing  the  results  fmt  forward  by  different  enquirers.     M. 
Op|H'rt,  for  instance,  had  contributetl  an  article  on  the  ''  Tower  of 
Isabel,"  to  Dr.  Smitlis  **  Dictionary  of  the  Hible,**  asserting  that  tiic 
name  of  Borsipjm,  which  attached  to  the  site  where  the  tower  wi* 
traditionally   beIie\'iKl  to  have  stood,  was  etymologically   connertcd 
with  ^^  tlie  confusion  of  tongues,"  and  that  there  was  almi  a  di<tif>rt 
allusion  to  the  same  event  in  the  inscription  on  tlie  cylindeni  fnund  in 
the  ruins   of    tlie    ]>orsippa   Temple  ;    and    this    remarkable  nuticf. 
transferred    to   the  pages   of  a   recent   numlier  of  the   **  Quarterlj 
Keview,"  had  naturally  attracted   much   attention   amongxt    liiblical 
students,  authenticating,  as  it  seemed  to  do,  one  of  the  earliest  arJ 
man  imi>ortflnt  portions  of  the  ^Scripture  narrative.      There  was  in 
reality,    however,  no   foundation    whatever    for    M.  Oppert's   >late^ 
ment.     Ho  had  misinterpreted  certain  expressions,  and  at  once  juniptiJ 
to   the  conclusion    that  he  had  really   fomid  a   trace  of  Noachidu 
histor}-.     As  far  as  Sir  Henry's  own  rc»searches  extended,  not  a  «ingl^ 
allusion  had  lieon  discovered  in  the  inscriptions,  either  of  Awi}nA  i>r 
Jiabylonia,  to  the  1ea<lii)g  events  of  the  Mosaic  reconl.     It  s<vinf<l 
probable,  indeed,  that  the  earliest  native  Babylonian  notices  did  n«4 
reach  as  high  as  the  ))eriod  of  Chedorlaomer  and    his   coufederitf 
kings;  for  at  that  time  Klani  was  evidently  in  the  ascendant,  and  the 
provinces  to  the  westward  were  mere  tributiiries,  whereas  when  Cumi" 
form   history  lirst  dawns  on  n<«,  we  find  the  Turanian  tribes  of  iW 
Accad  and    their  allies,  represtMiteil   in    the    Bible   by    the  goim^  or 
**  nations/' of  whom  Tidal  (pniperly,  Tur-gal^  "  the  great  chief**)  wi? 
king,  exercising  independent  sway  in  Southern  C'haldesi. 

Sir  Henry  then,  referring  to  diagrams  sus|)ended  on  the  vaU. 
proceeded  to  explain  his  own  views  with  reg:ird  to  the  early  €>*a\- 
l»jiRitive  chronology  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  as  revi^sili'd  to  us  tn-n* 
the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  He  showt^l,  in  the  first  place,  tliat  tht^ 
was  an  authentic  date  reaching  as  high  as  the  19th  centur}  lU . 
Whether  the  Ismi-(/tif/nn,  who  built  a  temple  in  Assyria  at  tli» 
)KTiod,  was  really  the  king  of  tiie  same  name,  wh«ise  brick<had  U-tu 
found  in  the  ruins  of  I'rof  the  Chaldees,  did  not  much  signify.  It  «aft 
sutficient  to  know  that  the  As^^yrians  really  had  materials  ft»r  hi«l**r^'. 
a^MMiding  to  a  period  of  such  reinot(>  antiquity.  He  l>elieved  kiim«clt'. 
that  the  Assyrian  "  Knipire,'' snceeeding  the  rule  of  ihe  high-prie<N 
conmieneed  in  the  Isth  century  i>.C'.  synchronously,  |H'rha|^  wiiti 
the  establishment  of  a  Turanian  d}  nasty   in  Ikibylon!     To  the  latbT. 
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Ml  the  muthority  of  Berosug,  he  assigned  a  duration  of  450  years,  sup- 
josing  tliat  in  about  B.C.  1300,  Tilgamus  of  Assyria  had  driven  out 
heae  Turanians,  and  established  a  junior  branch  of  the  Royal  family 
>f  Nineveh  on  the  throne  of  Ikibylon,  which  family  had  remained  in 
power  until  shortly  before  the  era  of  Nabonassar  in  B.C.  747.  The 
pieat  line  of  Assyrian  royalty  had,  probably,  remained  unbroken  from 
\he  first  establishment  of  the  Empire  in  the  18th  century  B.C.  to  the 
jeath  of  Shalmaneser  IV.  at  the  siege  of  Samaria,  in  B.C.  721,  and 
the  remaining  kinss,  from  Sargon  downwards,  who,  if  belonging  to 
the  royal  femily,  did  not,  at  any  rate,  succeed  in  the  direct  line  of 
liert*ditary  descent,  formed  what  was  generally  called  the  Lower 
dynasty. 

A  most  important  aid  for  determining  the  dates  of  the  later  Assy- 
rian history,  and  for  rectifying,  by  means  of  these  dates,  the  general 
icheme  of  Scripture  chronology,  had  been  recently  obtained,  through 
Jie  discovery,  among  tlie  Nineveh  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  of  a 
table  of  Archons,  or  Eponymes,  extending  over  a  period  of  270  years. 
[t  had  been  the  custom  at  Nineveh,  as  at  Athens,  to  name  the  year 
lAer  a  particular  officer,  and  a  series  of  these  names,  therefore,  formed 
in  oftieial  chronological  table.  Fragments  of  four  such  tables  had 
Men  found,  the  reigns  of  the  kings,  moreover,  being  marked  by  a  line 
Irawn  across  the  column  of  names,  and  students  were  thus  able  within 
iie  limits  of  the  series,  or  from  about  B.C.  910  to  640,  to  determine 
Jie  rekitive  date  of  all  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  Western 
^sia.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  lower  the  date  of  Jehu  and  his  con- 
em  poraries  by  about  forty  years. 

Sir  Henry  then  went  on  to  show  from  a  diagram,  explaining  the 
iftDon,  the  various  synchronisms  of  Assyrian  and  Jewish  history,  down 
o  the  time  of  the  great  Sardanapalus,  who  was,  he  stated,  the  son  of 
he  Biblical  Esar-Haddon.  The  reign  of  Sardanapalus  afforded  the 
«Iy  point  of  contact  between  the  history  of  Nineveh  and  the  history  of 
ireece,  the  Assyrian  empire  expiring  just  as  the  Grecian  power  arose. 
The  dodecarchy  of  Egypt,  descril)ed  by  Herodotus,  was  shown  to  have 
leen  instituted  by  Sardanapalus,  and  the  same  king  received  an  offer- 
ng  of  Cimmerian  slaves  from  Gygcs,  the  king  of  Lydia,  who  played 
o  prominent  a  part  both  in  Grecian  history  and  fable. 

In  a  later  part  of  his  discourse.  Sir  Henry  commented  on  the 
iODtents  of  many  of  the  tablets  which  lie  had  been  recently  examining,* 
ind  of  which  the  following  was  a  list : — 

1.  Syllabaries,  or  lists,  explaining  the  phonetic  powers  and  meanings 
if  all  the  Assyrian  simple  and  com|X)und  characters  and  monograms. 

*  These  **  terra-coCta "  tablets,  which  form  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
k«yrian  ooUcetion  in  the  British  Museum,  were  exhumed  from  the  rains  of  the 
alace  of  Sardanapslus  at  Ninereh,  being  in  £ict  the  debris  of  the  Royal  Library. 
iMre  are  probably  as  many  as  100,(MN)  fragments  of  such  tablets  now  ranged  on 
it  shelves  of  our  national  museum,  but  a  verv  small  portion  are  legible,  and  a 
till  smaller  portion  sufficiently  periect  to  give  the  sense  of  the  docoment  to  which 
bey  belong. 
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These  lists  were  invaluable,  he  said,  to  the  Assyrian  stndca^  ai 
comprised  above  one  thousand  characters. 

2.  Grammatical  documents,  explanatory  of  the  old  Bali^kMin 
language,  which  was  itself  of  the  Turanian  type,  and  yet  waa  liuplji 
though  irregularly,  amalgamated  with  the  Semitic  Asfjrrian. 

3.  Classified  lists  of  animals  and  birds,  of  woods,  metaia,  stoMii 
trees,  fruits,  and  all  natural  productions,  the  lists  being  amnged  is  iht 
two  languages  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 

4.  Mythological  treatises,  giving  the  names,  parentage,  fanedoH, 
and  attributes  of  the  gods  ;  the  places  where  tlic^  were  wonUpped: 
specific  names  of  the  temples ;  the  prayers  and  aacrifiees  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  them  ;  their  festivals,  &c.,  &c.  There  were  only  thirten 
principal  divinities  worshipped  in  Assyria,  but  the  minor  membm  of 
the  Pantheon  were  "  Legion/' 

5.  Explanatory  lists  of  proper  names,  showing  the  principles  oa 
which  the  system  of  Assyrian  nomenclature  was  baaed.  Every  oaat 
in  Assyrian  had  thus  a  distinct  meaning :  Sennacherib  meaac  **  Thi 
moon  glorities  my  brothers ; "  Merodach-Haladan,  *'  Merodaeh  hsi 
given  a  son ; "  Nebuchadnezzar,  <*  Nebo  is  the  protector  of  hod- 
marks;"  Sargon,  ''The  established  king;"  Esar-Haddoo,  "^Amkm 
has  given  a  brother,*'  &c.,  &c. 

6.  Legal  documents,  consisting  of  deeds  of  sale  of  lands,  honss^ 
gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  slaves,  cattle,  grain,  dbc. ;  leases  of  propaty 
or  grants  for  a  term  of  years,  on  special  conditions  of  fiuining  aad  tas- 
ation  ;  contracts  for  the  supply  of  grain  ;  purchases  of  grain,  or  turn 
stock,  or  other  property ;  loans  of  money  (calculated  by  weigirt  is 
silver)  at  interest,  and  oflen  on  security  of  land,  or  cattle,  or  giais; 
deeds  of  barter ;  dedication  of  slaves  to  the  service  of  the  temples,  dtc 
&c.  Sir  Henry  said  he  had  copied  some  hundreds  of  these  kpl 
tablets,  and  had  thus  acquired  a  very  tolerable  insight  into  the  privrte 
life  of  the  Assyrians.  These  legal  documents,  like  the  othen,  hid 
been  inscribed,  in  the  first  instance,  on  tablets  of  soft  clay,  which  were 
afterwards  baked  and  converted  into  "  terra  cotta."  Before  the  tabki, 
however,  was  put  into  the  furnace,  the  executing  party —that  is,  the 
person  conveying  his  pro])erty  to  another  set  his  seal  to  it,  to  autlMali- 
cate  the  transfer ;  and,  in  default  of  a  seal,  he  made  three  or  man 
impressions  with  his  thumb  nail,  the  said  impressions  enabling  one  at 
the  present  day  to  recognize  tlie  exact  fashion  in  which  the  AssyrisH 
cut  their  nails.  On  tht*  margin  of  all  such  tablets  there  was  a  uwo 
randum,  charging  an  extra  fee  to  the  law  officer  for  using  the  thuab 
nail  instead  of  the  seal,  ap|>arently  as  a  punishment  for  carelesneaii 
not  wearing  the  regular  signet  seal.  These  legal  documents  were 
usually  executed  somewhat  after  the  following  form  : — First,  the  i 
and  office  of  the  ()arty  or  ])arties  conveying  tlieir  property,  un  ~ 
the  seals  of  such  parties  authenticating  the  conveyance;  then  the  i 
ment  of  pru^ierty,  lands,  houses,  slaves,  or  other  chatteb  to  be  sold ; 
then  the  name  and  cpiality  of  party  or  fiarties  buying  ;  price  in  wcichi 
of  silver ;  money  to  be  ]>aid  in  full  :  pro|ierty  to  be  taken 
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Niyer ;  contract  to  be  final  and  lasting ;  if  the  seller  refuse  to 
contract,  liable  to  severe  penalty ;  fine  to  be  )iaid  to  the  gods  ; 
ise-rooney  to  be  returned  tenfold  to  the  buyer,  and  contract  to 
lured  cancelled.  Then  follow  the  names  of  witnesses,  who  some- 
ilso  set  their  seals  to  the  document— and  at  the  end  the  date  of 
e,  that  is,  day,  month,  and  year  of  £ponyme  or  Archon  ;  and, 
,  name  of  law  ofiicer,  or  Aba^  who  drew  up  the  contract.  Among 
^l  documents  were  some  which  resembled  our  marriage-settle- 
an  Assyrian  young  lady,  as  it  appeared,  not  being  entitled  to 
property  in  her  own  name  after  marri^^ge,  but  a  trustee  being 
ted  by  the  father  to  hold  the  lands  for  her  separate  use. 
».  7,  was  a  class  of  tablets,  which  Sir  Henry  could  only  compare 
visiting  cards,  or  rather  to  the  practice  of  writing  one  s  name  in 
siior's  book  at  Buclcingham  palace  or  Marlborough  house. 
»ntained  simply  the  name  of  the  visitor,  calling  himself  *'  the 
slave,"  and  an  invocation  to  the  sods  to  protect  the  monarch, 
ey  seemed  to  have  been  left  at  the  king's  palace  as  a  mere  mark 
lectful  loyalty,  'i'heir  only  value  now  was  as  an  evidence  of  an 
t  curious  custom,  and  as  a  means  of  accumulating  Assyrian 

Despatches  and  letters  from  officers  on  service  reporting  victories 
he  king's  enemies,  and  giving  elaborate  lists  of  killed  and 
ed,  captives,  amount  of  spoil,  &c.  From  these  documents  were 
uently  compiled  the  ofiicial  annals  of  the  monarch. 
Inventories  of  the  royal  property,  deposited  in  the  different 
I  of  the  kingdom.  The  objects  were  often  difficult  of  identifica^ 
ut  the  lists  were  still  very  curious. 

Records  of  hunting  expeditions  ;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  royal  game- 
cept  by  the  '*  grand  veneur,"  the  game,  however,  being  chiefly 
nd  leopards,  and  the  larger  wild  animals. 

Agricultural  treatises,  explaining  all  the  various  details  of  hiw* 
'  iu  relation  to  the  best  time  and  method  of  cultivating  com  and 

land.  These  contained  many  very  curious  details  about  sowing, 
ig.  manuring,  succession  of  crops,  &c. 

.  12  comprised  astronomical  and  astrological  documents.     Sir 
stated  that  he  was  at  present  busily  engaged  in  investigating  the 

of  this  class ;  and  he  trusted  that  when  he  had  finished  his 
•Jies,  he  should  be  able  to  trace  the  progress  of  astronomy 
be  first  glimmerings  of  the  pursuit  amongst  the  Chaldeans,  with 
it  was  well  known  to  have  originated,  to  the  more  perfect  state 
eh  the  science  was  handed  over  by  the  Chaldeans  to  the  Greeks, 
bv  them  transmitted  to  the  Arabs,  and,  through  their  means, 
oduced  into  Europe  during  the  dark  ages.  It  was  a  very  dif- 
«udy,  and  his  investigations  were  as  yet  incomplete ;  but  still  he 
ready  obtained  results  which  filled  him  with  extreme  surprise, 
.only  were  the  Assyrians  acquainted  with  the  general  movement 

heavenly  bodies,  and  with  the  laws  and  tables  necessary  to 

them  to  calculate  lunar  eclipses,  but  they  also  seemed  to  have 
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observed  the  four  Ratellites  of  Jupiter,  vhich,  in  thone  rpgiona,  could 
be  often  seen  with  tlie  naked  eye,  and  to  have  been  even  acquainiid 
with  the  seven  satellites  of  Saturn,  which  never  could  have  bm  tea 
without  the  aid  of  lenses.     He  had  also  found  a  notice  of  oooiecs,  aad 
many  allusions  to  eclipses.     What  he  was  now  es|3ecia]ly  searching  far 
was  a  register  of  lunar  eclipses,  dated  from  the  year  of  the  Eponyne  or 
Archon,  similar  to  that  register,  in  fact,  which  must  have  been  cod- 
suited  by  Ptolemy  in  compiling  the  Almagest ;  for  it  must  be  remcB- 
bered  that  if  the  exact  date  of  a  single  Eponyme  or  Arc-hou  could  ona 
be  fixed  by  an  astronomical  calculation,  then  the  whole  of  the  270 
years  of  tlie  canon  would  at  once  become  positive  chronology  :  HDer 
the  name  of  one  single  Archon  would  regulate  die  entire  series.    He 
had  also   found  a  large  number  of  observatory  reports  on  the  full 
moon  and  the  equinoxes,  and  tables  for  the  |X)sition  of  the   pUacti 
throughout  the  year.     The  great  majority  of  the  tablets,  however,  ci 
which  he  was  now  treating,  referred  to  astrology,  and  recorded  the  piv- 
tended  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies— as  they  were  in  ooDJuoctioa 
or  opposition — upon  all  sublunary  actions ;  everything  being  included, 
as  in  ^*  ZadkieFs  Almanac  "  and  similar  trash  of  the  present  day.  firoa 
the  fate  of  empires  to  washing  one's  hands  or  |)aring  one's  nails.  Tbov 
were  also  horoscopes  and  nativities  and  hcmerologies.  ^ving  the  lucky 
and  unlucky  days  throughout  the  year.     The  whole  system,  indeed,  of 
judicial  astrology  and  magic  had  originally  come,  as  was  well  kmyn, 
from  Chaldea  ;  and  he  was  now  examining  the  very  documenu  wladk 
had  so  well  bewildered  and  fascinated  the  (ireek  philosophers.  Amoi^ 
the  fragments  of  real  science,  which  he  hoped  to  extract  from  the  mas 
of  rubbish  now  under  investigation,  were  an  explanation  of  the  origiul 
solar  zodiac,  a  list  of  the  fixed  stars  known  to  those  primitive  artio- 
nomers,  and,  possibly,  some  evidence  as  to  their  invention  of  the  lussr 
zo<liac,  or  '*  mansions  of  the  moon,'*  which  had  been  also  known  ii 
extreme  antiquity  both  to  the  Chinese  and  Indians. 

Sir  Henr}'  said  that,  before  concluding,  he  wouhJ  quote  a  few 
instances  in  which  the  accuracy  of  his  system  of  cuneiform  deripho^ 
ment  had  been  tested  ;  and  he  would  leave  his  audience  to  judge  fnn 
the  results,  if  they  were  not  fully  warranted  in  accepting  his  tnu- 
lations. 

1.  Sir  Ciardner  Wilkinson,  many  years  ago,  had  found  a  imrphm 
vase  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  inscribed  with  a  Iv^rnd 
both  in  hieroglyphics  and  in  cuneiform.  He  sent  a  copy  of  tbe 
cuneiform  legend  to  Sir  Ilenr}',  who  at  once  read  it  as'*  Artaxenc»» 
the  great  king,"  tiie  very  same  reading  having  been  already  obtaiocd 
by  Sir  Gardner  from  the  hieroglyphs. 

2.  A  similar  t(«t  was  afforded  by  the  legend  found  on  the  ywm 
excavated  by  Mr.  Newton  a  few  years  back  from  the  famous  tonib  of 
Mausolus  at  Ilalicarnassus  Mr.  Birch,  the  great  Ea^'ptolugist,  rad 
the  liieroglyphic  lef^end  tm  ''  Xerxes,  the  great  king/^and  Sir  Henry 
independently  furnished  the  Sjime  reading  for  the  cuneifomi. 

3.  A  more  elaborate  test  was  subsequently  undertaken.     Copies  of 
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the  great  cylinder  inscription  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  extending  to  nearly 
lOX)  lines  of  cuneiform  writing,  were  submitted  to  four  Assyriuo 
•cholan; — to  Sir  Henry  in  London,  to  Dr.  llincks  in  Ireland,  to  M. 
0|i|>ert  in  Paris,  and  to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  of  Laycock  Abbey,  and  they 
were  invited  to  send  in  independent  translations  under  seal,  on  a 
certain  day,  to  be  examined  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  first 
•cliolars  in  England,  namely,  Dean  Milman,  IVIr.  Grote,  the  historian, 
Professor  Wilson,  Dr.  Cureton,  and  Sir  Gardner  AVilkinson.  The 
translations  were  tlius  sent  in  to  the  committee,  and  on  being  compared 
were  found  to  coincide,  not  indeed  word  for  word,  but  in  all  essentials 
of  distribution  of  subject,  reading  of  names,  and  general  signification, 
the  verdict  recorded  by  the  committee  being  decisive  as  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  gentlemen  engaged  to  read  and  translate  the  language. 

4.  A  further  means  of  verification  had  been  afforded  by  a  series  of 
bi-lingual  readings — cuneiform  and  Phcenician— recently  discovered 
on  some  of  the  Nineveh  legal  tablets.  These  tablets,  whicli  contained 
for  the  most  part  deeds  of  sale  in  cuneiform,  were  doeketed  in 
Phoenician,  and  the  names  of  the  ])arties  expressed  in  the  two  lan- 
guages corresiponded  througliout,  as  had  been  shown  in  a  paper  recently 
published  by  Sir  Henry  on  the  subject. 

5.  The  last  proof  he  should  give  was  still  more  curious.  He  had 
met  with  a  {mssiige  in  one  of  the  Nineveh  inscriptions,  which  stated 
tliat  the  king  Asshur-izir-pal  (tiie  famous  builder  of  tlie  North-West 
Palnre  at  Nimnul,  excavated  by  ]^Ir.  I.ayard),  having  reached  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  in  one  of  his  mountain  expeditions,  had  there 
found  the  memorial  tablet  of  Tiglatli-Pileser  I.,  sculptured  with  his 
image  and  titles ;  and  had  accordingly,  in  imitation  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, sculptured  his  own  figure  and  titles  on  the  rock  as  a 
"  pendant "  to  the  other  tablet.  Sir  Henry,  being  much  struck  witli 
this  curious  |)assage,  had  requested  Mr.  John  Taylor,  H.M.  Consul  at 
Diyarbekir,  wlio  was  th-^n  travelling  in  tlie  vieinity,  to  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  source  of  the  Tigris,  and  thus  verifying  the 
Nineveh  notice.  Mr.  Taylor  did  visit  the  ^^oi  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  and  there,  on  the  walls  of  a  cave  from  which  the  main  stream 
of  the  Tigris  flows,  he  found  the  two  tablets  preci>ely  as  described  in 
the  annals  of  the  Nineveh  king.  He  had  sent  iiome  casts  in  paper, 
both  of  the  sculpture  and  inscriptions,  which  liad  been  published  in  the 
second  volume  of  Proft»s.sor  liiiwlinson's  (a  brother  of  the  speaker) 
**  Ancient  Monarchies."  The  sculpture  of  Tiglath-IMleser  I.,  dated 
from  the  twelfth  centur}'  H.C.,  and  was  the  earliest  specimen  of 
Assyrian  Art  yet  disco vennl.  Sir  Henry  thought  that,  af\er  such 
re|>eated  instances  of  verification,  no  reasonable  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained  of  the  correctness  of  the  cuneiform  readings. 

Sir  Henry  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  ttio  curious  treasure-house  of  old- word  knowledge  into 
which  he  was  seeking  to  [)enetrate.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  how- 
ever successful  future  researcties  might  be,  anytiiing  of  real  importance 
could  be  added  from  the  Nineveh  tablets  to  the  scientific  know1e<1ge  of 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  41.)  2  B 
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the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  still  it  could  hardly  be  devoid  of  intereit 
\fi  ascertain  the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  AMvriuitf  tt 
such  an  early  period  of  history,  intimately  connected  as  those  }ict);ile 
were,  on  the  one  side,  with  the  Jews  in  laws,  lanf;uage,  and  roliz^iir.. 
and  standing  as  they  did,  on  the  other  side,  in  the  posit  inn  ui  pnt- 
genitors  of  European  civilization ;  for  it  could  not  now  be  d«iulii«ii 
that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  derived  their  first  germs  of  art,  uf  philoMipbv. 
and  of  Science  from  the  Chaldeans  and  Assyrians. 

lie  could  not  hold  out  tiic  pros[K*ct  of  any  gr«it  results  from  the 
materials  now  in  hand,  for  the  tiblets  were,  for  the  nioiit  \x\t\,  crumb- 
ling and  mutilated  ;  and  he  doubted,  moreover,  if  the  original  Niiif^c^ 
collection  had  ever  contained  documents  of  the  highest  class  of  interf-4. 
— such  as  codes  of  laws,  or  systems  of  philosophy,  or  even  tlmse  u«tn>- 
nomical  registers,  involving  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  whirii 
had  excited  tlie  admiration  of  Aristotle  when  forwarded  by  (*aIiMlie::ff 
from  Babylon;  but  still  he  did  not  despair  of  more  successful  di>Cii«ene» 
hereafter.  At  present,  they  liad  merely  access  to  a  single  collectififi  of 
literary  documents  belonging  to  a  single,  king;  but,  no  doubt,  t-rfrr 
city  in  the  old  empires  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  liad  its  librar}.  and 
every  monarch  liad  his  record  office  ;  and  there  was  nothing  ihf-reffrr 
unreasonable  in  hoping  that  Arbela,  or  Nebi-JunuSy  or  Kiith  Shir^nt 
in  Assyria,  or  some  of  the  still  more  ancient  sites  in  Southern  C'haiijrj, 
whicli  had  been  as  yet  but  most  imi)erfectly  explored,  would  some  dij 
yield  up  more  perfect  and  more  valuable  treiisurcs. 

Sir  Henry  added,  that  our  excavating  labours  were  limited  at  pr^ 
sent  to  one  experimental  search,  which  was  being  made  by  CuIdiN-l 
Kcmball,  our  consul-general  in  Turkish  Arabia,  among  the  little- 
visited  Chaldean  ruins,  in  connecti(m  with  his  duty  of  su^ierintendinff 
the  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph  between  lUigdad  ind  Itui- 
sorah.  As  Colonel  Kemball  had  no  m(»re  than  oOOZ.  at  his  dis|iii6sl  for 
excavating  purposes,  he  could  do  little  beyond  tapping  the  soil  in  ihe 
various  sites  selected  for  examination ;  but  still  every  new  brick  and 
ever}'  new  fnigment  of  a  tablet  added  something  to  our  preriout  stuck 
of  knowledge  ;  and  there  was  reason,  at  any  mte.  to  be  tliankful  thai 
some  movement  had  been  thus  renewal  ;  that  we  were  not,  in  fact, 
reduced  to  that  total  cessation  from  all  pn>press — that  *' rest  and  be 
thankful  '*  condition — wliich  had  recently  found  favour  in  high  quar- 
ters; but  which,  in  his  humble  opinion,  was  as  fatal  to  science  at  it 
was  to  libertv. 

[II.  C.  R.J 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  February  3,  1865. 

Sir  IlkNRY  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

William  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S. 
On  Aluminium  Ethide  and  Methide, 

The  symbols  by  which  the  atomic  proportions  of  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal metallic  elements  are  usually  represented,  togetiier  with  the 
relati%'e  weights  of  these  several  proportions,  are  shown  in  tlie  following 
table  : — 


Lithium 

Li 

7 

Magnesium 
Zinc 

Mg 
Zn 

24 
65 

Arsenic 

As 

75 

Silver 
Tin 

Sn 

108 
118 

Mercury 
Lead 

Pb 

2(X) 
207 

Bismuth 

Bi 

210 

It  is  observable  that  the  atomic  pro"j>ortions  of  the  metals  range 
from  7  parts  of  lithium,  through  108  parts  of  silver  up  to  210  parts 
of  bismuth.  Now  it  is  found  that  all  these  different  proportions  have 
substantially  the  same  specific  heat,  so  that  7  parts  of  lithium,  108 
parts  of  silver,  and  210  imrts  of  bismuth,  for  instance,  absorb  or  evolve 
the  same  amount  of  heat  in  undergoing  equal  increments  or  decre- 
ments of  temperature.  Hence,  taking  silver  as  a  convenient  standard 
of  comparison,  the  atomic  proportion  of  any  other  metal  may  be 
defined  to  be,  that  quantity  of  the  metal  which  has  the  same  specific 
beat  as  108  parts  of  silver. 

Many  of  the  metals  unite  with  the  halogen  radicles  chlorine  and 
bromine,  iis  also  with  the  organic  radicles  ethyl  and  methyl,  to 
form  volatile  compounds,  which  may  be  conveniently  compared  with 
the  chloride  and  ethide  of  hydrogen.  Now,  it  is  found  that  the 
several  proportions  of  metal  or  hydrogen  contained  in  equal  volumes 
of  these  gaseous  chlorides  or  ethides,  are  their  respective  atomic  pro- 
portions ;  so  that  equal  volumes  of  chloride  or  ethide  of  hydrogen, 
zinc,  arsenic,  tin,  mercury,  lead,  and  bismuth,  for  instance,  contain 
1,  65,  75,  118,  200,  207,  and  210  parts  of  hydrogen  or  metal  respec- 
tively. Hence,  the  molecule  of  chloride  of  hydrogen,  HCl,  being 
conventionally  regarded  as  constituting  two  volumes,  the  atomic  pro- 
portion of  a  metal  may  be  defined  to  be  that  quantity  of  the  metal 

2b2 
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wliich  is  contained  in  two  volumes  of  its  gaseous  chloride,  or  bromide, 
or  cthide.  or  niethide,  &c. 

The>e  two  definitions  having  reference  respectively  to  thv  ^}lr^fie 
heats  of  tlie  metals,  and  tlie  molecuhir  vohimes  of  their  giu^eouk  aiB- 
pounds,  lead  in  all  cases  to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  'JVO  {Am  li 
mercury  is  tlie  quantity  of  mercury  wliicli  has  the  siinie  spf<*ific  heat  u 
108  parts  of  silver,  and  is  also  the  quantity  of  mercury  cuutaiLtti  ia 
two  volumes  of  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric  ethide,  &c. 

The  atomic  proportions  of  the  different  metals  unite  with  1.  2. 3, 
4,  &c.  atoms  of  chlorine  and  ethyl,  to  form  the  two-volume  moltcula 
of  their  respective  chlorides  and  ethides,  as  shown  below  :•  — 

'i  Voln.  2  Vt.U.  2  Vol*. 


II  CI 

H  Et 

•» 

iigci. 

IlgEt. 

ZnEf« 

IH  CI. 

Bi  Et. 

AsEt. 

Sn  CI, 

Sii  Et« 

PbEi. 

Or,  two  volumes  of  the  gaseous  chlorides  of  hydrogen,  mermry. 
bismuth,  and  tin,  for  instance,  arc  found  to  contain  res^iectiipK 
3.Vo  parts,  twice  35%5  parts,  three  times  3o'o  parts,  and  four  linM 
3o*5  parts  of  chlorine. 

Aluminium,  which  is  one  of  the  three  most  abundant  constitufnM 
of  the  earth's  crust,  and  the  most  abundant  of  all  its  metallic  cnii«ti* 
tuents,  enters  into  the  com|)osition  of  a  large  number  of  natiTf 
minerals  of  gr(*at  value  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  and  also  formi 
extremely  well-defined  artifioial  comj>ounds,  possessing  a  hii;h  df-gnw 
of  chemical  interest.  Nevertheless  chendsts  are  not  at  all  agreed  m 
to  the  atomic  weight  which  should  be  accorded  to  the  metal,  or  u 
to  the  molecular  formula'  of  its  princifKil  com|K>unils. 

Hie  (juantity  of  aluminium  which  has  the  same  s]>pcific  host  m 
108  parts  of  silver,  is  found  to  be  27*5  parts  ;  ami  analysis  shuv^  ihil 
this  quantity  of  aluminium  crmibines  with  three  times  3o'o  |iari«  ^f 
chlorine  to  form  chloride  of  aluminium.  Accordingly  the  atomic 
proportion  of  alumiTiium  should  be  fixed  at  27*«i  |mrts  ;  its  rhl«»niir  he 
formulated  as  a  trichloride  thus,  AlCI, ;  and  its  other  com }Kmnit«  Kr 
represented  by  eorres[)onding  ex|>ressions,  as  shown  in  the  Ief\-h4i«2 
column  of  the  following  table,  instead  of  by  ihe  heret«»fore  used  iootp 
complex  expressions  shown  in  the  right-hand  column  :-- 

Ai  27  5  Ai  n:» 

ART'  (•hh>ride  A"uri, 

Na  AlCI,  Sodio-('hh»ri<le  Na  AI.CI. 

Na,AlFe  Cryolite  Na,Al,F, 

Na.AlO,  Aluminatc  Naj.AI^Oj 

II    AlO.  Diasporo  II    AI/). 

K    AIS/).  Alum  K    AI.S,0. 

K    AlSi,()«  JVldspar  K   AI,Si,t>, 

V    AlO.  rhosphate  I'    AI,(), 
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the  quantity  of  aluminium   contained  in  two  volumes  of  its 

chloride  was  found    by   Deville   to  be  55  ))art8,  instead  of 

rts,  while  the  quantity  of  chlorine  was  found  Xo  he  six  times 

irts,  instead  of  three  times   35*5  parts.     Hence,   relying   ex- 

y   upon  molecular  volume,   the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium 

>c  55,  and  the  formula  of  chloride  of  aluminium  AllClg.     This 

ion,  however,  is  inadmissible  for  several  reasons,  and  chiefly 

it  would  make  the  atomic  proportion  of  aluminium  possess  a 

heat  twice  as  great  as  that  belonging  to  the  atomic  proportion 

other  metal. 

evade  this  difficulty  some  chemists  have  proposed  to  accord  to 
ecule  of  aluminic  chloride  the  formula  A1«C1«,  whereby  an  indi- 
proportion  of  metal  would  be  habitually  represented  by  a  divi- 
^mbol ;  for  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  proportion  of 
um  contained  in  the  molecule  of  aluminic  chloride  is  the 
:  proportion  of  aluminium  found  in  any  aluminic  compound 
!ver ;  that  it  is  incapable  of  exj)erimental  division  by  any  pro- 
fttsoever ;  and  consequently  that,  so  far  as  our  present  know- 
;oes,  it  is  an  indivisible  or  atomic  proportion. 
/  there  are  undoubtedly  certain  bodies,  elementary  and  com- 
of  wtiich  the  ascertained  vapour  densities,  and  consequent 
J,  no  matter  how  accounted  for,  are,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
lent,  discordant  with  the  chemical  analogies  of  the  respective 
but  in  most  instances  these  anomalous  results  are  rendered 
rtant  by  other  doterminations  of  vapour  density,  eittier  of  the 
odies  raised  to  higher  temperatures,  or  of  associated  bodies 
a  more  decided  volatility.  Hence  arises  the  question  whether 
srtained  volume  of  aluminic  chloride,  whicli  is  discordant  with 
[rific  heat  of  aluminium,  may  not  be  anomalous  in  a  similar 
,  and  wiiether  tiie  anomaly  may  not  be  corrected  by  an  examin- 
'  other  more  volatile  aluminic  com}>ounds. 

methide  and  ethide  of  aluminium  recently  obtained  by 
ckton  and  the  speaker  are,  so  to  s])eak,  varieties  of  aluminic 
;  in  which  tlie  clilorine  has  been  replaced  by  methyl  and  ethyl, 
\  at  the  same  time  far  more  volatile  and  manageable  than 
cal  chloride.  Now,  it  has  l)cen  found  that  two  gaseous  volumes 
methide  and  ethide  of  aluminium  contain  only  27*5  parts  of 
um,  united  with  three  atomic  proportions  of  methyl  and  ethyl ; 
ordingly  their  molecules  have  to  be  expresse<l  by  the  formulae 
and  AlEt,  resiw^ctively.  In  other  words,  the  normal  results 
1  with  the  methide  and  ethide  correct  the  anomalous  result 
1  with  the  chloride,  and  confinn  the  atomic  weight  and 
lar  formula;  deducible  from  the  specific  heat  of  aluminium, 
.t  the  ascertained  va}H)ur  density  of  aluminic  chloride  is  really 
)U8  receives  a  further  corroboration  in  the  behaviour  of 
c  methide  itself.  At  220^,  and  all  superior  tem]>erature8,  the 
density  (»f  this  compound  shows  that  two  volumes  of  its 
contain  27'5  parts 'of  aluminium  and  three  times  15  (larts  of 
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methyl ;  but  at  130^,  its  vapour  density,  corrected  for  dteratiwi  uf 
temperature,  becomes  very  nearly  doubled,  or,  in  other  words,  two 
volumes  of  its  vapour  contain  very  nearly  55  parts  of  aluminium  and 
9ix  times  15  parts  of  methyl.  According,  however,  to  the  well-knovn 
rule,  based  on  the  separate  researches  of  Cahours  and  Deville,  the  lDoi^ 
cular  formula  of  a  body  must  be  calculated  from  its  permanent  or 
ultimate,  and  not  from  its  variable  or  initial  vapour  density,  wheoct 
tlie  high  vapour  density  of  aluminium  methidc  at  130*  does  not  at  all 
interfere  with  our  attributing  to  its  molecule  the  formula  AlMc» 
deducible  from  its  vapour  density  at  220^  and  upwards,  and  har- 
monizing with  the  specific  heat  of  metallic  aluminium. 

Aluminium  ethide  and  methide  occur  as  colourless  liquids.  The 
ethide  boils  at  194^,  and  does  not  freeze  at  —  18^  The  methide 
boils  at  130^,  and  solidifies  at  a  little  above  0°  into  a  beauiiful 
crystalline  mass.  Both  liquids  take  fire  on  exposure  to  air,  and 
explode  violently  by  contact  with  water.  They  are  produced  horn 
mercuric  ethide  and  methide  respectively,  by  heating  these  compoundf 
for  some  hours  in  a  water-bath,  with  excess  of  aluminium  clippiop. 
This  process  was  obviously  suggested  by  Frankland  and  Duppti 
new  reaction  for  making  zinc  ethide,  methide,  amylide,  &c. 

Al,     +     3HgEt.     =     Hg.     +     2AlEt,. 

tw.o.] 


GENERAL   MONTHLY   MEETING, 
Monday,  February  6,  I860. 

Wii.LiAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Treasurer  and  Vice  rnsidtot, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Countess  of  Tankerville. 

Francis  Woodhouse  Hrainc,  Esc|. 

Janics  Brogden,  Esq. 

AVilliain  Ilenr}'  Harrison,  Esi|. 

Thomas  Lucas,  Esq. 

John  Lambert  Mears,  Emi. 

AVilliani  Miller,  Esq. 

James  Komanes,  Esq. 

IMward  Young.  Western,  Esq.  and 

Henrj-  Westropp,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Si)ecial  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  a  Legacy 
of  £100  from  the  late  (ieorge  Dodd,  Esq.  (the  legacy  duty  havisg 
been  paid  by  Mrs.  Dodd),   for  the  fourth  annual  Doiiatiou' of  Fi«r 
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guioeas  from  Mrs.  Barlow,  and  to  the  respective  donors  of  the  following 
additions  to  *'  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Ex[>eriniontai 
Researches"  {see  page  151). 

£    s.  d. 

The  Rer.  John  Barlow  {2nd  donalioR) 10    0     0 

Henry  Vaughan,  Esq 2100 

Edmund  Packe,  Esq 550 

The  pREStiNTS  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  tiie  same :  viz. — 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETINi;, 

Friday,  February  10,  1865. 

Sir  IIexby   1Ioll.\nd,  Bart.   M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-rmudrtit. 

in  the  Chair. 

W.  GiFFARD  Palgbave,  Esq. 
0/i  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia. 

By  commerce,  by  arms,  or  by  knowlt'djje  and  scientific  inqiiiri-.  t\rt 
world  seems  tlie  destined  inheritance  of  Eiighind  :  and  of  tU:a  iitit- 
ritauce  Arabia  is  not  the  least  extensive  or  the  least  intert^tin^  p.rtii»n. 
In  tliat  view  I  communicate  with  pleasure  a  brief  summary  iif  tbe 
information  gaincnl  during  a  jouniey  in  the  central  and  easteni  rejiiiw 
of  the  great  peninsula— a  journey  undertaken  under  ihe  au>pitt4.  mnI 
forwarded  by  the  liberality,  of  that  constant  patron  of  hcii«ntitir  eiitrf- 
jirise,  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 

When  the  moment  ciune  for  attempting  the  exp1orati(»u  of  Centnl 
Arabia,  a  task  for  which  seven  years'  residence  in  Syria  and  Kpi* 
had  prepared  me  by  a  knowhnlge  of  the  Arabic  language,  literature.  aiiU 
manners,  I  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  native  travelling  phy.-ician.  tt^4 
with  me  a  trusty  companion,  a  Damascene  by  birth,  and  in  coni}iaiiv 
with  a  few  Bedouins  crossed  the  desert  that  lies  l>etwe«Mi  (iaia  arwi 
Ma*an.  The  object  of  my  disguise  was  not  so  much  |H'rM»nal  MTur.tj 
as  the  attainment  of  gi eater  familiarity  in  my  interc«MirM*  with  th« 
natives,  and  consecpient  facility  in  ol)MT\ing  unobserved.  Of  tvur*. 
this  same  disguise  deprived  me  of  many  aids  c^imnion  Ut  Eun«|*etn 
travellers—sketch-books,  mathematical  instruments,  and  the  like;  but 
it  procure<l  m(>,  on  the  other  hand,  great  freedom  of  action  and  i&|iecial 
means  of  information. 

Having  arrived  at  Ma*an.  on  the  great  pilgrim  rt>ad.  at  the  be^n- 
ning  of  June,  we  made  ae(|uaint;inee  with  a  siiwll  bund  of  l»edtHiin«, 
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who  offered  to  conduct  us  across  the  waste  that  lies  between  that 
place  and  the  Djowf,  the  first  inhabited  land  of  Central  Arabia, 
which  w  an  isolated  oasis  lying  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Wadi 
Serhan,  and  at  an  equal  distance  soutli-east  and  south-M'est  from 
liagtlad  and  Damascus.  It  belongs  at  the  present  day  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Ulal,  prince  of  Shomer.  Here  we  reposed  about  three 
weeks,  amid  a  people  celebrated  for  their  hospitable  and  manly  cliaracter, 
under  the  shade  of  palm  groves  renownt»d  for  their  copious  fruit,  and 
pirdens  of  vines,  apricots,  and  other  fruit  trees,  rivalling  those  of 
Damascus.  I  ought  to  notice  that  the  square  form  given  to  this  oasis 
in  several  maps  is  erroneous,  its  length  from  east  to  west  equalling 
at  least  ten  times  its  breadth  from  north  to  south.  By  whatever 
road  one  desires  to  reach  the  midlands  of  Arabia,  one  must  on 
some  }K)int  cross  the  desert,  since  it  forms  a  ring  round  the  whole 
peninsula,  behind  the  mountains  which  border  the  sea  coast.  To  the 
north,  where  we  passed  it,  this  ring  is  about  180  English  miles  broad; 
to  the  south  much  more  so  ;  on  the  east  and  west  it  is  generally 
narrower,  but  it  exists  everywhere. 

To  trace  briefly  the  line  of  my  journey,  it  lay — First,  from  Ma'an 
to  Djowf;  next  from  Djowf  across  a  second  arm  of  desert,  luckily  a 
narrower  one,  to  Djebel  Shomer,  the  first  mountain  range  of  mid- 
Arabia,  and  a  kind  of  advanced  bulwark  to  the  central  plateau.  Once, 
amid  the  mountains  of  Shomer,  our  way  led  us  by  villages  and  planta- 
tionii  8cattere<l  through  the  deep  rocky  gorges  to  the  city  of  Ilayel,  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Shomer ;  whose  first  limits  we  had 
already  entertKi  on  arriving  at  AVadi  Sushan,  when  half  way  from 
Ma'an  to  Djowf.  Here  we  remained  a  month  and  a  half,  as  doctors  to 
the  reij?ni"g  monarch,  Telal  Ebn-Kashc^d,  to  the  "  royal  family,  and 
to  the  town  at  large."  AVe  then  crossed  the  remainder  of  Djebel 
Shomer  or  Aja,  for  the  town  of  Havel  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  next  |)aKsed  the  broad  valley  that  separates  it  from  the  parallel 
range  of  I)jel)el  Solma,  where  llatim  Tai,  the  most  generous,  and 
Antar.  the  bravest  of  the  Arabs,  lie  buritKl,  (the  Arabs  pretended  to 
show  us  their  tonibs.)  and  then  tniversed  the  high  pasture  lands 
of  Upper  Kaseem,  stopping  every  evening  in  some  village  by  tlie 
way. 

At  last,  b(»low  Kowanih,  the  last  southerly  town  belonging  to  the 
Shomer  government,  we  came  to  that  enormous  land-<lip  where  the 
whole  level  suddenly  sinks  down  into  the  vast  j>lain  of  Southern 
Kasf^m,  a  region  of  dates  and  corn,  of  traffic  and  commerce,  the  most 
fertile  and  i>opulous  district  of  Central  Arabia.  Here  begins  the 
Wahhabee  empire. 

We  |mssed  the  town  of  Kass,  and  a  curious  stone  circle,  like  that 
of  Stonehenge  or  Carnac,  and  after  a  few  villa^N  came  to  Kereydah, 
which,  by  the  way.  is  to  the  north  of  Oney/ah,  not  the  south,  as  nuKst 
nia|)9  erroneously  make  it.  The  town  is  large,  and  contains  about 
23,000  inhabitants ;  here  we  stopped  for  some  wwks.  All  was  then 
war  in  the  province ;  for  the  Wahhabee  armies  were  besieging  Oneyzah, 
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the  capital  of  Kasoem,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  leeing  levenl 
reviews  and  cani})s,  besides  one  skirmish. 

From  l^reydah  wc  turned  north-east,  crossed  the  rest  of  Kanta. 
and  a  narrow  but  difficult  sand-pass  or  nefood  that  separates  betvcn 
the  three  provinces  of  AVoshem,  Sedeyr,  and  Kaseem.  At  last  «c 
came  to  Zulphah,  a  commercial  town  on  the  high  road ;  indevd  ikp 
only  one  from  Nejed  to  liarra.  It  stands  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of 
Djebel  Toweyk. 

This  mountain  here  forms  a  high  limestone  wall,  running  fna 
north  to  south  ;  ultimately  it  bends  like  a  crescent  from  east  to  wou 
and  hence  its  name  Toweyk,  or  Twist.  It  is  a  succession  of  plateioi. 
generally  in  three  stages — lower,  middle,  and  higher — the  last  u  tW 
most  easterly.  Its  upper  limb  forms  the  province  of  Sederr.  ilfie 
begins,  in  Arab  parlance,  Nejed — i.e.  the  uplands — a  term  onlf 
applied  by  the  natives  in  Arabia  itself  to  the  five  provinces  sicniiii 
within  the  mountains  of  Toweyk,  namely,  Sedeyr,  Aared,  YemsmiL 
Afl:»j,  and  AVoshem. 

We  now  entered  the  province  of  Sedeyr.  Our  first  lialt  wif  ii 
Ghat  ;  our  second  at  Mejmaa,  a  large  fortified  town  high  up  in  the 
mountain.  It  was,  till  lately,  the  capital  of  the  province.  We  Uifi 
passed  Djelnjil  and  Houdah,  and  came  to  Toweym,  the  actual  cipitaL 
It  is  on  the  second  ledge,  and  consetpiently  higher  up  than  Mfjnui. 
Then  we  came  to  Haft,  then  to  Thoneeyr,  and  next  to  a  high  pus. 
Ciilled  Theniyyat  Atnlah,  opposite  Djebel  Atalah  on  the  east.  Thi«  if 
the  loftiest  point  of  Djebel  Toweyk.  It  is  a  little  more  than  ihrvf 
tiiousand  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thence  we  came  to  Sadik,  nfti  ^ 
Iloreymelah.  a  good-sized  town  well  fortified,  where  Mohammed  Khi 
Abd-el  AVahiiab,  the  founder  of  the  Wahhal)ee  sect,  was  l>uni.  Nntwr 
came  to  Sedous,  where  ends  Sedeyr  and  begins  the  province  of  Auvd. 
At  last  we  cntertni  Wadi  llaneefah,  the  central  valley  of  Arabia,  ii 
the  midst  of  Djebel  Toweyk  ;  here  we  passe<l  the  ruins' of  Eyanah  and 
Dereyynah.  tiie  old  Wahhabi^  capital  destroyed  by  Ibraheem  l'k»hft. 
now  deserted,  and  came  to  Hiad,  the  mo<Iern  capital. 

Here  lives  the  sultiui  of  Xeje<l,  Feysul.  with  his  eldest  son  AW- 
Allah.  and  others  of  the  royal  family.  The  town  contains  at  loA 
2o.(XX)  inhabitants.  It  stands  f^mid  beautiful  plantatituis  and  gardnf. 
whence  its  name.  South  of  it  lie  the  mountains  of  Veniauiah,  famuo* 
in  Arab  |>oetry.  around  the  heights  of  Toweyk.  Here  we  psMcd 
nearly  two  months.  Then  we  visitetl  Manf«iohah  and  Selemyah  in  the 
Yemamah.  a  ver^'  warm  district,  where  cotton  grows  in  plenty,  and 
thence  enteriHi  Wadi  Soley,  the  same  I  supi>os(»  with  what  miptt  nil 
Wadi  Af\aii,a  name  unknown  in  Arabia  itself,  t«>  the  best  of  mykw*** 
le<lge.  AVe  had  now  to  cross  again  the  high  ledge  of  Towej'k.  fn« 
whose  white  steppes  we  siiw  far  away  in  the  south,  on  the  %*erpeof  ibf 
Gr*»at  Desert,  the  granite  hills  of  llareek,  or  *' lUirning.**  a  ven*  boi 
province.  wii«>se  inhabit<ints  arc  almost  as  <!ark  as  Abyssinian*. 

Then  we  descended  the  «'asteni  side  of  Ti>weyk  alnnit  one  ihoimand 
feet,  and  came  to  the  descTt.  which  we  n«>w  re-4'ni<*setl  lt»gel  out  of  C'm- 
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Lnd  Arabia ;  there  are  here  full  eighty  miles  to  pass  without  water.  Next 
ir«  descended  Wadi  Farook,  a  deep  valley  that  separates  the  Desert  of 
Dahoa  {i.e.  red;  froni  the  colour  of  its  scorching  sands)  from  the  coast 
range  of  Ilasa  mountains,  which  are  basalt  and  granite ;  then  we 
iescended  full  a  thousand  feet  more  and  came  on  the  plain  of  Uasa 
between  the  hills  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  Ilofhoof,  a  town  as  large  as  Riad  and  the  capital  of  Hasa,  we 
remained  some  weeks — very  pleasant  ones,  for  the  people  are  civilized 
and  fond  of  strangers,  and  the  country  is  full  of  running  streams, 
hot-springs,  pretty  villages,  old  castles,  and  fruitful  gardens.  We  then 
joameyed  to  Katif,  on  the  shore  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Here  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  old  Carmathian  rulers :  their  palace  and  castle,  built  more 
io  a  Persian  than  an  Arab  style,  are  still  remaining.  From  Katif  we 
erosaied  in  an  Arab  ship  to  Bahreyn,  and  stopped  about  a  month  in  the 
active  seaport  town  of  Menamab,  and  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Moharrek,  where  resides  the  governor  £bn-Khalifah. 

From  Bahreyn  I  crossed  over  to  Katar.  This  is  the  first  land  pro- 
▼ince  belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Oman,  most  improperly  called  the 
Imam  of  Mascat ;  for  Mascat  is  not  a  capital,  nor  is  he  an  Imam,  nor 
eveti  a  Mahometan,  but  a  Biadi,  i,e,  a  Carmathian,  or  in  plain  English, 
a  freethinker,  like  most  of  his  subjects.  The  capital  of  Katar  is  Bedaa, 
and  here  I  stopped  some  time  with  the  old  governor  £bn-Thani.  . 
Here  are  the  best  pearl  fisheries ;  the  monopoly  belongs  to  Oman,  but 
IS  fanned  at  a  low  price.  The  land  is  rocky  and  barren  ;  behind  its 
low  bilb  lies  the  Great  Desert. 

I  then  crossed,  against  my  will,  as  a  storm  took  the  ship  out  of 
her  way,  to  the  Arabo-Persian  coast,  off  Barr  Faris.  Here  I  visited 
some  towns,  such  as  Chiro  and  Charak  ;  and  then,  journeying  east  by 
Ras  Bustanah,  entered  the  strip  of  coast  which  belongs  to  the  sultan  of 
Oman,  whose  rule  extends  hence  as  far  as  Djask.  Afler  a  short  stay 
at  the  thriving  port  of  Linja,  I  crossed  over  to  Shaija,  a  good-sized 
town  on  the  Oman  coast,  and  thence  journeyed  up  by  the  Djowasmrah 
Coast  to  Res  Mesandum  ;  visited  the  once  flourishing  island  of  Ormuz, 
and  then  came  down  the  coast  of  the  three  provinces  Ro'os  el  Djebel, 
Kalhat,  and  Batinah  to  Sohar,  one  of  the  three  capitals  of  Oman.  The 
two  others  are  Neywah  and  Bahhola,  in  the  interior.  From  Sohar  I 
took  ship  for  Mascat,  but  the  ship  went  down  off  the  Sowadah  islands, 
and,  with  a  few  others,  I  saved  my  life  by  swimming,  and  regained  the 
eoast  between  Barka  and  Seeb.  Not  far  hence  the  sultan  of  Oman 
has  a  country  palace,  where  I  paid  a  visit  to  his  majesty,  and  then 
eame  across  country  to  Mascat.  There  I  remained  for  some  weeks  to 
see  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  by  sea  up  the 
Pcfsian  golf,  and  by  the  Tigris  to  l^^dad. 

Such  was  the  route  of  my  Arab  journey.  Of  course,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  occasional  danger  from  liedouins  in  the  desert,  and  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  Wahhabees,  who  readily  suspect  a  stranger  to  be  also  a 
spy  in  the  towns,  besides  other  casualties,  such  as  the  shipwrec*k  above 
mentioned.    I  will  only  say  that,  whoever  knows  enough  Arabic  to  )>a8s 
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for  a  native  of  Damascus  or  Cairo,  and  €'noiig1i  mGdicino  or  trart:p  t*- 
lu?('onH'  doctor  or  njcrchant  for  a  year  or  two,  can,  with  onijTiin 
prudence  and  patience,  visit  the  whole  of  Anihia  at  his  lei»ur«-.  i  J 
come  off  safe,  under  the  protection  of  Providence. 

A  few  words  on  tlie  three  j^reat  kingdoms  into  which  Cenlrd  »:.d 
Eastern  Ara!)ia  is  divided.  1 .  '1  he  northernmost  is  of  ncciit  f*»wnU'.U'' ; 
it  end)races  the  upper  part  of  the  peninsula  fn»m  the  «U-M*rt  .ir.<l  •:.- 
]niciialics  of  Damascus  and  Ka^^dad  to  the  north,  to  the  fri»ntitT«  <f 
Low(T  Kascem  on  the  soutli  ;  Zeima  Khailmr  and  the  l)j«>wf  (m-Ihh;:!'.!. 
but  its  strength  and  origin  lie  in  the  nuaintains  now  called  \\.*''t\ 
Shomer.  It  was  founded  as  an  offshoot  of  the  AValdialnn*  en.j'in-  ard 
under  its  protection  about  forty  years  a^o.  but  hassinct*  bi*Ci»meriitir»-.T 
independent.  'I'he  i)resent  king,  Telal  Khn-Kasheod,  is  a  ntan  of  jU.=jT 
forty,  of  extraordinarj'  talents,  and  real  statesmanship.  I  list  crt-yt  irn 
has  been  to  encourage  commerce  and  agriculture  throughout  hi?«  e\t»-n- 
sive  states,  and  the  great  market-place  of  Ilayel  is  his  work.  Kflp-fl 
is  free  thnmghout  his  states,  and  the  king  ha.s  use«l  all  his  rtfMrt«  ^' 
implant  colonies  of  Shiy?iees.  Jews,  and  (Miristians  in  the  capital  it^il'. 
and  partly  succeeded.  Wiihin  his  palace  he  encouragi's  literarj  n:'n 
and  poets,  who  still,  as  f«>rmerly,  are  the  fortMuost  h(»noure«l  in  Arjb.i. 
In  war  he  has  hithcTto  been  uniformly  successful.  'I'licre  i«»  nn  *t.»'«l. 
ing  army,  !>ut  nmster-ndls  of  the  militia  are  kept  in  ihe  c;>pi:id.  I'-i 
at  a  few  days'  notice  I  have  se<'n  a  force  of  some  thous:ind<.  well  .ini»J 
and  disciplined  after  Arab  faNhion,  brought  t«tget!ier.  The  pni\.:.»- 
are  administered  !>y  governors,  nanu'd  by  the  king  hiniM'lf;  bui  »f?i 
has  a  c«>unter-<*lieck  in  a  local  ^lejlis,  or  assembly  cosupos^-d  prir!ri;«  .:/ 
of  tlie  Itjcal  nol)ility. 

Tin*  climate  in  this  j)art  of  And)ia  is  very  ti*mpenite.  th«*  i  ij:.'* 
cool,  anil  the  air  dry.  The  men  of  Shi)mer  are  the  tines:  «<r>i-ci::.«-v  -t 
the  Arab  raf'O  ;  in<leed,  I  have  seldom  sen  anywhen*  :i  h.«i:tU':«r 
p(M)pIe.  beinu:  courteous,  intelligent,  aiiil  gen«T<»us.  mi  that  a  strin^'r -•'»! 
finds  himself  at  h(»mean)ong  them.  In  nligitm.  some  are  Ma}ii>'ii*  ■:i"*. 
a  greater  numher  keep  up  the  old  Arab  praciice'i  «»f  prayer>  t»i  il;*-  v.'. 
sacrifices  to  tiie  dead,  sacred  groves.  Alc.  llo\ve\er.  ihf>e  are  i  :  i-  r 
May  Monotheists.  only  without  the  bigotry  of  Islamilic  n:iiiiiii>.  Tf-"*^ 
is  a  small  Wahhabee  party  in  the  capital,  but  fiirtun:n»dy  it  i"»  1  :ji  > 
un|M>pular.  ^Morals  are  better  hen*  than  elsr\ih«-re  in  Ar.ib  .i.  I -t 
gallantry  is  by  no  means  unknown  among  the  youn;;  tolk<«. 

'i'lie  breeil  of  camels  is  g(Ki<l  and  abundant.  'I  he  hiirsi>^  of  S|j..it.i' 
are  excelhnt  :  some  are  shipped  off  for  India  by  KoWf\t  :  niher^  £•  ■■■ 
r»a<^dad.  Damascns,  and  Kgypt,  where  they  pass  for  Nejdi'au  ln-r**-*  ■•» 
whi<-ii,  luiwevrr,  they  are  inferior;  for  the  real  Nejde.m  !)rriil.  iKViiiu? 
to  the  lii;:iiland^  i»f  Tow«*\k.  is,  I  ha\ e  all  n'iison  To  b»l;i'\f.  n-^r* 
exported  fri»ni  its  native  land — nc\er  sold  or  barteml.  Whin  ;i?  "'• 
AVahiiabre  eapital  I  was  admitted,  in  <piality  id' veterinary  ^urji  r-;.  :  ••• 
the  royal  ^tai»ll•s.  and  liiere  ^aw  alntut  two  hundreii  of  I  lie  \*t\  '  •-"* 
Nejdees  ;  I  nrvt-r  >aw.  before  or  after,  such  perfect  b<MUties  I  ht  w  •  ' 
I  mounted,  without  siddle  or  bridh*.  Arab  f:ishion,  was  so  man  ^ca^/- 
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and  pliaiit,  with  all  hisy  fire,  that  I  could  have  fancied  myself  a  centaur, 
aud  that  the  horse  was  part  of  myself.  There  are  not  above  four 
thousand  head  of  this  breed  in  existence. 

The  total  population  of  the  Shomer  states  amounts  to  about  half  a 
million,  or  a  httle  more,  including  townsmen  and  Bedouins ;  the  military 
force  to  about  thirty -five  thousand.  Bedouins  are  more  numerous  here 
than  in  the  rest  of  Arabia ;  but  they  are  looked  on  as  far  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  the  fixed  population,  and  are  entirely  subject  lii«e  all 
others  to  the  Government.  On  entering  the  Shomer  territories, 
one  gets  a  passport  (price  about  1^  thaler)  from  the  first  local 
governor,  and  tlien  one  may  travel  as  secure  as  in  Germany  or 
England. 

2.  The  Wahhabee  empire,  which  has  recovered  its  strength  since 
its  overthrow  by  Ibraheem  Pasha,  and  is  still  governed  by  the  old 
family  of  £bn-Sa*ood,  begins  to  the  south  of  Shomer.  It  includes 
the  whole  of  Central  Arabia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  frontiers  of  Mecca  ;  to  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Great  Desert 
and  the  Yemen. 

It  is  the  most  absolute  and  tiie  most  centralized  monarchy  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  fully  as  much  so  as  the  Roman  empire,  to  which  it 
bears  no  small  resemblance.  Its  i>eculiarity  lies  in  the  bigotry  and 
fanaticism  which  form  its  mainspring  of  action.  The  Wahhabees  are 
Koranists  to  the  letter,  and  wiioever  is  not  so,  is  for  them  a  heretic, 
polytheist,  or  infidel.  Swearing  by  any  name  but  that  of  God,  invo- 
cation of  any  creature,  Mahomet  not  excepted,  nay  even  putting  the 
copulative  conjunction  waw  between  the  name  of  a  creature  and  that  of 
God.  and  also  smoking  tobacco,  are  all  crimes  which  may  be  punislied 
by  death,  and  not  seldom  are.  Wearing  silk  or  gold  ornaments, 
omitting  to  pray  at  the  mos()ue  five  times  a-day,  talking  or  having  a 
light  in  one's  house  after  night-fall,  playing  on  any  musical  instru- 
ment, and  many  similar  acts  are  punished  with  blows  at  discretion. 
Adultery,  theft,  and  the  like  are  less  severely  treated.  In  conse- 
quence, throughout  the  Wahhabee  states,  there  is  much  religion,  more 
hypocrisy,  and  little  morality. 

The  upland  country  (which  is  strictly  Wahhabee)  lies  in  general 
from  loOO  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  is  little 
desert  or  sand  ;  the  soil  is  marly,  part  pasture,  part  cultivated, 
Mpecially  in  the  valleys  which  everywhere  intersect  the  plateau  of 
Toweyk  like  a  labyrinth.  The  southern  slope  of  the  mountain,  which 
forms  the  provinces  of  Aared  and  Yemamah,  is  the  most  fertile  portion 
of  Nejed  ;  to  the  east  and  north  it  is  more  barren.  The  climate  is 
healthy — cool  in  winter,  and  not  over-hot  in  summer ;  but  no  snow 
ever  falls  on  Toweyk  :  rain  is  however  not  uncommon,  and  the  winter 
torrents  sometimes  sweep  away  houses  and  plantations.  I  only  met 
with  one  perennial  stream  ;  it  waters  Djeladjil ;  nor  did  I  hear  of  any 
other. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  people  is  patience,  perseverance, 
and  great  concentration  of  thought  and  purjiose ;  they  are  brave  and 
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generous,  but  prone  to  hatred  and  bloodshed,  often  to  treachery.  Of 
all  Arabs,  the  Nejdean  is  the  only  one  who  in  war  postpooet  {duadtf 
to  killing ;  they  seldom  give  or  ask  quarter.  In  stature  they  aif 
generally  inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  Diebel  Sbomer,  nor  eqaalh 
handsome ;  but  they  are  strong  and  enduring  of  fatigue. 

The  Nejdean  government  is  a  centralized  despotism.  In  all  |ir»> 
vinces  conquered  or  annexed  the  native  chiefs  and  nobility  are  soooir 
or  later  put  to  death,  banished,  or  set  aside,  and  replaced  by  !»• 
veniors  from  the  capital,  oflen  negroes  of  the  palace  service.  Hcmi 
throughout  the  empire,  exists  a  large  party  of  disaffected,  espediDf 
in  the  provinces  of  Kaseem  and  llasa.  The  Bedouins  throughoot  tfct 
empire  have  been  utterly  crushed,  and  the  whole  monopoly  of  oppitt* 
sion  and  robbery  is  reserved  to  the  Government. 

Fanaticism  is  kept  up  by  countless  '*  Metawwaa's,"  literally  **th«r 
who  enforce  obedience  to  God,"  and  by  the  *'  Meday'yeeyik,**  cr 
*'  Zelators"  (enthusiasts),  a  singular  institution  dating  from  the  AnbiH 
cholera  of  1855,  and  consisting  of  twenty-two  men  invested  withponn 
like  those  of  the  Roman  censors,  and  whose  business  is  to  pat  dsn 
irreligion  and  immorality,  to  act  as  spies,  and  to  bear  a  large  psil 
in  government  measures.  These,  with  two  ministers,  one  for  iatnl 
the  other  for  foreign  affairs,  the  chief  treasurer  (a  negro  by-the-wij K 
and  the  Kadi,  Abd-el-Latif,  a  very  clever  and  very  dangerom  bhl 
great  grandson  of  the  first  Wahhabee,  form  the  cabinet  council  of  tk 
sultan  Feysul,  and  meet  with  him  officially  twice  a- week,  besidei  cua- 
ordinary  consultations.  Other  public  audiences  of  the  sultan  are  m 
rare,  and  private  ones  yet  rarer. 

The  royal  jialace  in  Kiad  is  equal  in  size  to  about  two-thinbof  tki 
Tuileries  and  strongly  fortified  with  walls,  towers,  and  trench,  bet rf 
no  architei'tural  beauty,  and  gloomy.  The  palace  uf  the  heir  appsraL 
Alxl- Allah,  is  somewhat  smaller,  but  much  handsomer  and  Mit 
regular  in  its  construction.  The  buildings  throughout  Ne|ed  mi 
8Ii(mier  are  with  very  few  exceptions  of  unbaked  brick,  which  kn 
hardens  into  a  mass  almost  as  strong  as  stone ;  the  use  of  thearekii 
unknown,  and  hence  all  large  rooms  have  to  l>e  supported  on  pillaa 
The  great  mos(iue  or  l)jamia  at  Riad  is  capable  of  containing  abstf 
four  tliousand  persons,  but  it  is  perfectly  unadorned. 

Ihe  total  |M)pulation  of  the  Wahhabee  empire  equals  ahitf 
1 ,700,000  souls  ;  its  military  force  is  about  <>0,000.  Of  its  sutys^ 
about  half  are  Wahhabees  by  principle  and  politics ;  the  other  hiK 
because  they  cannot  helj)  themselves,  of  course ;  the  army  m  bbm^ 
drawn  from  the  former  class. 

Agriculture,  pasture,  and  war  are  the  main  occupations  of  K^i 
Commerce  was  so  once,  but  it  has  much  gone  down  under  At 
Wahhabee  system  ;  nor  is  there  hardly  any  manufacture,  unlsM  altf 
is  done  by  shoemakers  and  blacksmiths. 

The  coast-pn)vince  of  Hasa  is  the  very  reverse  of  Nejed.  A  «•* 
(lamp  climate,  hardly  any  pasture  land,  running  streams  and  [il  iiitirifl* 
everywhere  :    the  dates'^  of  Hasa  are  the  best  in  Arabia,  and  9tt^ 
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[oeiitly  in  the  world :  a  population  fond  of  commerce,  which  they 
arry  on  as  much  as  their  Wahhabee  rulers  will  let  them,  with  Bah- 
eyn,  Persia,  and  India ;  good  manufacturers  of  the  finest  cloth  and 
mbroider}*  known  in  Arabia,  and  skilful  workmen  in  gold  and  silver. 
'd  religion,  most  are  of  the  Camiathian  or  Free-thinking  school,  though 
wtward  conformity  to  Islam  b  exacted  by  the  Wahhabee  govern- 
nent.  The  whole  of  the  province,  its  basalt  rocks,  its  hot  springs,  its 
lOt  unfrequent  earthquakes,  bear  witness  to  volcanic  agency. 

I  have  forgotten  to  say,  that  in  language,  the  Arabic  now  spoken 
iDong  all  classes,  high  or  low,  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Shomer, 
Caaeero,  and  Upper  Nejed,  that  is,  as  far  as  Kiad,  is  the  Arabic  of  the 
Coran«  without  change  or  corruption,  with  all  the  grammatical  rules, 
iflexions,  vowel  terminations,  and  observed  in  common  talk  no  less 
linutely  than  in  books  or  mosque  sermons.  But  in  Southern  Nejed 
Dd  Ilasa  the  dialect  changes  somewhat,  and  is  less  exact.  The  poetry 
I  the  same  as  that  of  old  times  in  metre,  arrangement  of  rhymes, 
nd  choice  of  subjects  ;  only  in  Ilasa  and  Oman  this  is  exchanged  for 
rhat  the  people  call  JSabtee  or  Nabatha^an,  where  the  rhymes  are 
Itemate,  and  the  metre  is  regulated,  not  by  quantity  but  by  accent. 
met  with  plenty  of  manuscripts  in  the  different  houses,  some  treating 
•f  religion,  others  of  history,  geography,  medicine,  poetry,  grammar, 
be,  but  none  of  ancient  date ;  nor  do  any  lapidary  inscriptions  exist 
hriHighout  Central  Arabia,  a  great  deficiency.  Medical  science  is  very 
ow,  mathematics  unknown. 

3.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  say  anytiiing  about  Bahreyn  and  the 
oasts  and  islands  of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  about  Oman,  that  most  ancient 
nd  yet  jjowerful  kingdom,  whose  population,  exclusive  of  its  African 
loatesNioiis,  amounts  to  about  2,300,000,  its  military  force  to  90,000,  and 
he  annual  income  of  its  government  to  above  1,000,000/.  sterling  (the 
evenues  of  Nejed  are  about  one-tenth  of  that  sum).  Suffice  it  to  say 
hat  in  land  and  climate — from  the  lofty  heights  of  Djebel  Akhdar,  more 
ban  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  where  grow  the  vine,  whose 
Dioe  the  Biadee  inhabitants  have  the  good  sense  to  enjoy,  the  oak,  the 
lUne,  and  other  trees  and  plants  of  European  vegetation,  down  to  the 
rann  plains  of  Batinah,  where  the  cocoanut,  the  bctel-i>alm,  the  mango, 
ia|Mty,  sugar-cane,  and  the  like,  might  make  one  suppose  oneself  in  India 
^Oman  offers  the  greatest  variety  and  fertility  of  any  part  of  Arabia.  I 
liould  have  wished,  too,  to  say  sometliing  of  its  government,  based  on 
oeal  and  municipal  institutions,  and  the  nearest  approach  that  I  have 
een  in  the  East  to  a  constitutional  form  of  rules — of  its  industrious  and 
tlever  }K)pulation — of  its  women,  whose  unveiled  beauty  is  renowned 
hroughout  Arabia — of  its  religion,  a  singular  mixture  of  old  Sabeebm, 
iter  i'ersianism,  and  Carmathian  free-thinking — of  the  hospitable  and 
ocial  customs  of  a  land  where  the  stranger  sooner  than  anywhere  else 
indt  himself  not  only  a  guest  but  a  member  of  the  family — of  the 
ariety  nihich  distinguishes  its  dialect,  and  recalls  the  oldest  known 
urma  of  the  Arab  language  -of  its  nobles,  the  Yuaribah,  whose  ances- 
ral  parent,  say  they,  dates  from  near  four  thousand  years — of  its  sultan. 
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the  handsome,  intelligent,  and  voluptuous  Thoweyni  Ebn-Sa'id.  But 
these  are  matters  requiring  at  least  a  half-hour  to  themselves,  tod  h 
such  I  pass  them  by  with  many  other  points  of  Arab  national i it  itd 
geography,  trusting  that  wliat  has  been  already  said  may,  in  spilt  of 
the  defects  iniierent  to  over-conciseness,  suffice  to  give  a  general  lod 
not  incorrect  idea  of  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia. 

rw.  G.P.J 


Friday,  February  17th,  I860. 


[No  Merting  was  held  in  conseguenre  of  the  decease  of  His  Gr^n 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  t/ie  President,  on  Ftbruanf  12fi.] 


wp:kkly  evening   meeting, 

Friday,  February  24,   1805. 

Sir  IIkxry  ITollaxd,  IWt.  M.I).  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-rri'si.Jpui.iB 

tlic  Chair. 

JoHx    Evans,   F.K.S.    F.S.A.    Ac. 
On  the  Forgery  of  Antiquities. 

'Mk.  Evans  commenced  his  disirourse  by  observing  that  there  vas no 
nuixiin  of  political  economy  more  generally  accepted,  than  that  viik 
articles  of  which  the  production  was  nnliniiled,  the  supply  wuuU 
always  he  equal  to  the  demand  ;  while  where  the  supply  is  liniited.  as 
increased  demand  would  always  he  met  by  adulteratiuns  or  imiutioiM 
of  the  giMiuine  article,  or  by  something  that  might  he  sub&titutrd  ftc 
it.  'J  he  forgery  of  antitpiities  was  therefore  to  be  regarded  M  the 
ii)evitabl<'  c«>nsc<iuence  of  tlie  hi;;h  prices  {mid  for  them,  as  it  wu  £tf 
easier  and  more  protit^ible  to  produce  and  sell  counterfeit  antiqocf 
titan  to  set  to  work  and  dig  up  or  procure  in  a  legitimate  ixuumcr  tM 
genuine  articles. 

He  begged  it  to  bo  understood  that  he  did  not  appear  in  tW 
character  of  one  who  was  beyond  the  reach  uf  all  im|iusilioiu  fcr 
having  more  than  once  been  a  victim  to  the  forger,  he  had  a  fellov 
feeling  for  his  com|»;uiions  in  misfortune. 

lie  explain(Ml  that  though  the  words  counterfeits  and  forgerinan 
usually  reurarded  as  synonymous,  there  was,  strictly  b|)e»king,  a  »Uf:k: 
ditference  lM.*tween  them  :  counterfeits,  contra-fuv'ta^  being  madr  !» 
imitate  genuine  originals ;  forgeries,  falricuta\  though  {irufessiog  to 
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be  genuine,  not  bemg  of  neeemty  imitadoos,  but  freqnently  embodying 
Dew  coneeptiont. 

Counterfeits  and  forgeries  abouiHi  in  every  department  of 
Arcfa»o1ogy — manuscripts,  inscriptions,  gems,  pottery,  enamels,  glass, 
ivories,  coins,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  implements  in  all  metals,  and 
eTen  in  stone,  have  all  been  fraudulently  imitated. 

Literary  forgeries  did  not  strictly  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
discourse,  though  the  names  of  Chatterton  and  Ireland  were  familiar  to 
all,  and  possibly  some  might  have  heaixi  of  emendations  of  Shakspeare, 
and  Greek  manuscripts,  as  having  been  subjects  of  discussion  within  the 
last  few  years.  The  forgery  of  inscriptions  dates  back  to  a  very  early 
period,  having  commenced  soon  af\er  the  revival  of  letters  at  the  close 
of  the  fiAeenUi  century.  Among  others  might  be  cited  that  "  found  " 
at  Viterbo,  inncribed  by  Tarquinius  to  his  dearest  wife  Lucretia,  and 
tliat  said  to  have  b(*en  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  embodying 
the  decree  of  the  Roman,  senate  against  Caesar's  crossing  that  river. 
Of  late  years,  owing  to  the  greater  means  of  comparison  at  comnmnd, 
and  the  better  knowledge  of  palaeography,  such  forgeries  have  rarely 
been  attempted,  tlKjugh  without  reckoning  the  Ik)ok  of  Mormon,  a 
few  cases  have  occurred  in  America.  Fictitious  inscriptions  are  oe- 
casionallT  scratched  upon  ancient  pottery,  and  at  the  present  time 
l^nuine  Roman  tiles  are  exposed  for  sale  iu  London,  with  imitations 
of  the  impressions  of  stamps  upon  them. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  forgery  of  inscrij)ti(»n8  is  that  of  antique  gems, 
which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  Italy.  An  instance  recorded 
by  Mr.  King  was  cited,  in  which  an  ancient  female  bust  upon  an  agate 
had  been  converted  into  a  Madonna  by  the  addition  of  a  nimbus,  and 
an  entirely  modem  head  of  the  Saviour  tiad  been  adcied  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  stone.  Another  instance  had  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming,  of  the  making  of  six  large  scarabeei  of  amethyst,  together  with 
the  necklace  of  tlie  Egyptian  king  Menes,  by  an  artificer  near  Drury 
Lane  in  1837.  The  sepulchral  figures  of  glazed  ware,  so  common  in 
Kgyptian  interments,  are  said  to  be  made  in  this  country  in  large 
quantities,  and  exported  to  Egypt,  to  be  there  dug  up  in  the  presence 
of  unwary  travellers. 

Of  the  frauds  in  connection  with  Greek  and  Etruscan  vases,  the 
most  venial  is  that  of  mere  restoration  and  rej>ainting  ;  but  there  are 
other  processes  by  which  plain  vases  of  black  or  red  ware  are,  by 
scraping  or  painting,  ornamented  with  figures  and  inscriptions  ;  but  the 
style  of  drawing  and  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  ouglit  to  be  suflicient 
to' place  purchasers  upon  their  guard.  In  addition  to  these  metamorphic 
processes,  there  have  l>een  regular  manufactories  of  fictitious  vases 
both  at  Vienna  and  Corfu.  These  forgeries  are  usually  heavier  tlian 
the  genuine  specimens. 

Forgeries  of  Roman  lamps  and  terra-cot tas  are  very  common, 
and  not  easy  of  detection  in  the  simpler  forms.  Many  successful 
counterfeits  were  produced  a  few  years  ago,  by  an  Italiim  residing  in 
London. 
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111  Mexico,  forgery  of  this  kind  lias  been  cairied  on  to  m  pctf 
extent,  for  the  Indians  still  make  their  onglaied  pottery  in  tbe  «■§ 
munnor  as  they  did  before  the  conquest  by  Spain  ;  so  t^  when  thiy 
imitate  the  real  antiques,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  fraud,  tho^gk 
they  frequently  betray  themselves  by  the  detaib  ahowing  traces  «f 
European  inHuence. 

Imitations  of  Majolica  and  Kafiaelle  ware  have  been  manulactund 
in  abundance,  and  even  the  iridescent  lustre  of  the  Gubbio  ware  ii 
counterfeited ;  nor  is  this  surprising  when  vases  have  sold  for  *3XL, 
and  1 20/.  has  been  given  for  a  single  Faenza  plate. 

Dresden  and  Sevres  cliiua  are  counterfeited  in  the  moat  bareLeid 
manner,  and  probably  more  than  half  of  tliat  now  exposed  fiir  sale  is 
London  is  fictitious.  The  false  Dresden  china  has  generally  a  whittr 
ground  than  the  true,  which  has  usually  a  tint  of  blue,  and  tW 
forged  mark  is  generally  painted  over  the  glaze  instead  of  onder  it 
The  frauds  with  regard  to  Sevres  are  often  more  oomplicated.  Is 
many  instances,  the  whole  of  the  pattern  and  glaze  has  been  rmotsd 
from  the  more  common  ware,  and  a  fresh  ground  of  turquoue  or  soat 
of  the  Koyal  colours  substituted  together  with  fresh  medallioBi  «r 
devices.  This  fraud  is  difficult  of  detection,  but  there  is  oAta  a 
mottle<l  look  about  the  surface,  and  occasionally  the  forms  prcKBl 
anachronisms.  Mr.  Marr}'att  records  an  instance  of  a  dejeaair 
service  offered  to  Louis  XVIII.  as  having  belonged  to  his  giaad- 
father  Louis  XV.,  the  principal  plateau  of  which  was  of  a  fora 
not  introduced  until  1788,  or  fiAeen  years  after  the  death  of  the  ie» 
puted  owner  of  the  service. 

Tlie  forgery  of  I'alissy  ware  has  also  been  conducted  on  a  \aft 
scale,  and  whole  collections  are  frequently  palmed  off  on  ooaBUT 
collectors  as  having  been  formed  by  some  deceaaed  maiden  ladr. 
whose  representatives  are  not  connoisseurs  in  china. 

Enamels  also  have  been  frequently  counterfeited,  and  Mr.  Fiiab 
has  observed  that  the  Manchester  Kxhibition  of  1861  oonlaiaei 
specimens  imitating  nearly  all  the  different  varieties  of  enamd  woiL 
In  France,  the  forgery  of  some  Limoges  enamels,  bought  by  ths 
Rothschild  family,  was  traced  home,  and  tlie  fabricator  punished'  br  a 
fine  of  1000  francs  and  imprisonment  for  fifteen  months. 

£ven  glass  has  not  escaped,  and  the  beautiful  vesseb  found  ui  ths 
tombs  of  Thebes  have  been  successfully  imitated ;  and  Roman  aai 
Greek  glass  has  been  counterfeited  even  to  tlie  beautiful  irideaomes 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ancient  glass,  which  is  imitated  by 
sticking  upon  the  surface  of  the  modem  vessel,  scales  detached  fnaa 
fragments  of  really  ancient  glass. 

In  ivories,  Mr.  Franks  recognizes  two  disdnct  achoob  of  fcbm- 
tion,  one  in  the  S.K.  of  France,  which  adopts  the  Gothic  ntvla,  ths 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhino,  which  prefera  to'imitslt 
Roman  or  Romanesque  carvings.  There  has  been  an  instance  whav 
several  hundred  |)ounds  have  been  paid  for  one  of  these  productions. 

The  pmctioe  of  forging  ancient  coins  was  very  early  adopted,  and  ia 
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ihe  fliztaeDth  century,  we  find  Agostini  devoting  one  of  bin  Dialogues 
m  Medals  to  this  subject,  since  wbich  time  many  numismatic  writers 
MIT6  treated  of  it  at  greater  or  less  length. 

Counterfeit  coins  may  generally  be  classed  under  the  following 
ids:— 

1.  Ancient  forgeries. 

2.  Counterfeits  struck  from  modern  dies. 

3.  Cast  coins. 

4.  Altered  coins. 

With  the  first  class  Mr.  Evans  was  not  concerned,  for  though  the 
f  as  money,  were  counterfeits,  yet,  as  antiquities,  they  were  genuine. 
m  to  the  others  he  entered  into  some  detail,  as  they  illustrated  the 
rmnds  pn»tised  with  regard  to  other  objects  in  metal. 

The  counterfeits  struck  from  modem  dies  are  of  two  kinds — those 
^hich  are  forgeries  pure  and  simple,  and  of  which  no  ancient  originals 
rar  existed ;  and  those  which  are  counterfeits  in  imitation  of  genuine 
Bias.     Of  the  former  were  cited  as  instances,  the  coins  of  Priam,  with 
view  of  Troy  on  the  reverse  ;  of  Dido,  with  the  view  of  Carthage ; 
r  Hannibal,  with  tiie  Latin  title  of  Dux  Poknordm  ;  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Itk  Vbvi,  vidi,  vici;  and  of  Augustus,  with  Festina  Lbnte.     Such 
wees  carry  with  them  their  own  condemnation.     Other  imaginary  coins 
vro  fiuriy  in  accordance  with  what  the  genuine  coins  would  probably 
ate  been  had  such  ever  existed.   Specimens  were  exhibited  purporting 
»  be  coins  of  Francis  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  Henry  and  Mary, 
r  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  Queen,  and  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  of  whom 
»  genuine  English  coins  are  known.     Of  the  two  coins  of  Richard  I., 
la  bad  been  struck  probably  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the 
ber  from  dies  enmved  by  Mr.  Evans  himself,  some  twenty  years 
(Ob     Neither  could  for  a  moment  impose  on  an  experienced  eye,  nor 
mid  they  be  compared  with  the  worics  of  the  renowned   Paduan 
ffgen,  Victor  Gambello,  Giovanni  del  Cavino  (known  as  the  Paduan), 
lenuidro  Bassiano,  and  others  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
ti.  wbose  foroeries,  even  as  such,  are  held  in  some  estimation.     £ven 
enrenuto  Cellini  produced  imitations  of  ancient  coins.     In  later  times 
a  most  celebrated  counterfeiter  was  the  German,  Becker,wlio  engraved 
fls  for  upwards  of  300  varieties  of  coins,  principally  Greek  and 
Fortunately  there  are  lists  published  of  all  his  dies,  and  im- 
from  them  in  lead  are  preserved  in  most  of  the  principal 
I  so  that  his  works  can  always  be  identified.     False  coins  can 
ten  be  detected  by  the  forms  of  the  letters  and  other  minutiae,  as  well 
bj  tbe  appearance  of  the  metal  and  of  the  edge.     The  weight  is  also 
OMtimes  a  guide.     They  are  occasionally  struck  upon  genuine  coins 
little  value,  in  which  case  there  are  sometimes  traces  left  of  the 
igiiial  impression.     An  instance  was  given  of  a  false  crown  piece 
EKabeth,  on  which,  owing  to  different  degrees  of  oxydization  between 
» narta  that  had  been  more  or  less  compressed,  the  names  and  titles* 
William  ITL  had  appeared  in  a  brown  tint  on  the  surface. 
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On  silver  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  peculiar  bloom  of  antiqaitj, 
mid  various  cheniiciil  means  have  been  resorted  to,  such  as  trtttiag 
with  acids,  browning  with  sulphur,  or  bur}ing  the  coins  in  certain  oah 
)K>unds.  liecker  used  to  place  his  coins  in  a  box  full  of  iron-filingft. 
attaclii'd  to  the  springs  of  his  carriage,  and,  as  he  expreased  it.  ^took 
his  old  gentlemen  a  drive/'  until  their  surface  became  dulled  bv  iW 
constant  shaking  among  the  filings. 

In  cop|)er  or  bniss  it  is  easier  to  give  an  appearance  of  antiqaitj  bf 
chemical  means,  and  varnisli  of  different  colours  has  been  ufnj  le 
imitate  the  brillinnt  coating  of  bn)wn,  chocolate,  or  various  shades  of 
gn*en,  conununicatCHl  to  coins  by  a  long  sojourn  in  certain  soils,  isd 
which  is  known  as  the  paiina. 

False  coins,  cast  in  moulds,  are  extremely  abundant  in  silver  and 
co))])cr,  but  occur  also  in  gold.  One  of  this  claM  is  engraved  n 
genuine  in  the  '  Monumenta  llistorica  Hritannica.*  It  puq»orts  to  be 
an  ancient  British  coin,  and  the  obverse  having  been  moulded  fnia 
one  variety  and  the  reverse  from  another,  a  totally  new  type  \m 
resulted  from  their  union.  The  surface  of  cast  coins  usually  pres^iitsa 
rather  gnmnlated  a))])earance,  and  there  is  a  want  of  6liar|>Ufss  in  the 
details,  which  are  in  ctmsitpience  sometimes  touched  up  with  the 
graver.     The  joint  of  the  mould  is  also  often  to  be  traced. 

In  altered  coins,  new  types  are  sometimes  produced  b}'  the  eruoff 
<»f  certain  letters,  or  i>arts  of  the  device,  or  even  by  the  sulmtitution  bf 
skilful  engraving  of  the  heiul  and  tithes  i)f  one  emperor  for  another. 
In  other  cases  the  obverse  of  one  coin  is  joined  to  the  revemeor  obvene 
(»f  another,  so  as  to  produce  new  and  apjmrcntly  unique  varietie*.  Ai 
the  joint  is  carefully  concealed  in  such  cases,  and  as  in  the  others  cior 
face  of  the  coin  is  usually  left  intact,  this  is  one  of  the  most  succcvfsl 
forms  of  fraud. 

Another  form  of  dece])tion,  with  regard  both  to  coins  and  antiqatSi 
is  tiie  assigning  of  fictitious  phices  of  finding  to  them.  Wherever  esnb- 
woi'ks  are  going  on  in  Lomhm,  and  these  objt^cts  are  iuquirtd  sfirr. 
there  they  are  sun*  to  be  produced :  found  iu)t  on  the  spot.  tu>  nj^ertrd. 
but  iunong  the  refuse  of  some  curiosity  shop  in  the  neigliUniriii^jd: 
(■enuine  and  false  coins,  Gn'ck  and  Homan,  foreign  and  Kng]i»h,t/ 
all  dates,  are  fre(|uently  produced  as  the  result  of  digging  the  fouuds- 
tion  for  a  City  warelhiuse ! 

This  .svMeiu  of  fi(Mitious  finding— one  in  wliich  the  words  in\ootiiiB 
and  finding  are  .strictly  synonymous — hcis  Ikhmi  (»f  lute  most  sucreAfuUj 
practised.  It  has  been  exjMwetl  by  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Syer  (.'uiuinfC. 
Mr.  (iunston.  Mr.  Charles  IUhiI,  and  others;  and  moreo\er,  once  M 
to  an  action  fi)r  libel,  brought  by  a  dealer  in  ant i(pii ties  ngnii^  the 
'  Atliena  nm  '  new-spajuT.  The  dealer  had,  like  many  others,  bws 
inijKist  d  npon.  and  lia<l  purchaseil  a  large  number  of  ri'iiuirkable  ohJKt* 
in  le:id  or  [icwtcr.  tiiat  were  sjiid  to  liU\e  been  found  in  the  forniaiiuD 
of  a  new  dock  at  Shadwell.  Many  of  these  were  sup|H»Si-d  to  l»  I'll- 
grinis'  signs,  and  all  were  su|)i»oseiI  to  bt>  connect etl  with  some  rt-ligiuui 
proceedings.     There  were  monarchs,  knights,  archbislioi)Sy  bisho|«,  and 
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priests ;  incense-cups,  reliquaries,  vessels  of  all  forms,  and  numerous 
piaguet  and  large  medallions,  with  loops  for  susjiension.  Their  very 
number  and  variety  afforded  some  argument  against  their  being  re- 
garded as  forgeries,  as  it  was  urged  that  no  single  forger  could  have 
Mich  fertility  of  invention  as  was  exhibited  by  Uiis  series  of  articles, 
mod  that  therefore,  though  exceptional,  they  were  genuine.  Unfortu- 
nately for  such  an  hypothesis,  Mr.  Reed  had  procured  some  of  the 
phater  moulds  iu  which  they  were  cast,  one  of  which  was  exhibited. 
There  was  also  a  figure  upon  a  bull,  which  the  forgers  had  been 
entrmpped  into  copying  from  a  drawing  which  was  exliibited  by  its 
■de.  The  figure  of  a  bishop  was  also  shown,  which  had  been  made  in 
Ihe  course  of  twelve  hours,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Oiinston  making 
inquiry  after  a  certain  figure,  of  which  he  left  a  sketch  in  the  hands  of 
m  workman.  The  sketch  was  that  of  a  statue  of  a  bishop,  at  Roches- 
ter, and  the  name  of  FABRIC  AT  VS  was  placed  on  its  pedestal 
in  the  drawing,  and  duly  re-appeared  on  the  ancient-looking  leaden 
figure. 

The  manufacture  of  these  objects  is  still  carried  on,  and  numbers 
are  sold  both  in  London  and  in  the  country.  They  usually  bear  some 
unintelligible  inscription  upon  them,  and  frequently  a  date  ranging 
fironi  1000  to  1200,  and  given  in  Arabic  numerals!  A  considenible 
number  of  these  forgeries  was  exhibited,  and  also  some  in  cock  met^il, 
a  mixture  of  cop|>er  and  lead,  which  had  lately  been  introduced  to  imi- 
tate bronze,  as  objects  in  lead  were  now  held  in  suspicion.  'J'here 
were  daggers,  spearheads,  celts,  tazzas,  keys,  rings,  and  medallions,  all 
very  carefully  cast.  iSome  which  are  moulded  from  genuine  originals 
are  difKcult  of  detection  so  long  as  they  retain  the  coating  of  river 
Bud  with  which  they  have  been  daubed ;  but  when  wasfud,  their 
modem  character  is  revealed,  even  to  the  tooth-marks  of  the  vice  in 
which  they  have  been  held  to  be  filed  up. 

Allusion  was  next  made  to  the  manufacture  of  forged  antiquities  in 
Suffolk,  where  several  ancient  British  coins,  and  even  the  silver  seal  of 
the  British  l*rince  Cunobeline,  had  been  produced.  A  silver  brooch, 
bearing  the  names  of  four  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  and  a  silver  chain  of 
the  time  of  the  Georges,  but  bearing  the  name  Cardinal  Wolsey  upon 
it,  were  among  the  productions  of  the  same  artists. 

Of  other  forgeries  in  metal,  armour  of  all  kinds,  rings  and  seals 
were  considered  to  be  the  mediaeval  antiquities  most  frequently  coun- 
terfeited;  of  Roman  and  Greek,  statuettes,  bronze  vessels  of  various 
IbrmM,  and  various  personal  ornaments  have  been  favourite  subjects. 

Mr.  Evans  next  came  to  modern  fabrications  in  stone,  among 
which  also  seals  claim  a  place.  S))ecimens  were  exliibited  of  counter- 
feit jet  seals  and  rings.  The  former  are  usually  founded  u|N>n  a 
genuine  seal  of  Osbert  de  Hilton,  preserve<i  in  the  Wiiitby  Museum, 
but  occasionally  claim  to  be  the  seals  of  Koman  emperors  or  Kn^lish 
kings.  Two  of  those  exhibited,  iM'longing  to  Mr.  Sharj),  had  Ihhmi 
caned  in  cannel  coal,  by  a  nc»torious  forger  of  Hint  wwipons,  one 
£dward  Simpson,  or  ''  Flint  Jack,"  and  the  tool  with  whicli  they  had 
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been  executed,  an  old  knife  ground  to  a  prant, 
them. 

The  objects  in  stone,  however,  that  are  moat  fraqncotlj  < 
feited,  are  the  relics  of  the  so-called  Stone  Period— of  theae,  du 
specimens  were  exhibited;  among  them,  two  large  perforated 
purchased  in  Suffolk — one  made  of  soft  sandstone,  and  moch  betlv 
adapted  for  being  cut  than  for  cutting — the  other  alao  of  i 
but  disguised  with  a  coating  of  coloured  varnish,  to  make  it 
some  kind  of  greenstone.    Some  celts  and  perforated  asea  of  ( 
and  greenstone  were  also  shown,  but  neither  the  forma,  nor  the  < 
ter  of  the  surface  of  the  stones,  were  in  aooordanee  with  their  pRtaM 
antiquity.     It  was  mentioned  that  genuine  stone  oelt*  with  tncir  tdgm 
broken  are  occasionally  re-ground,  in  order  to  make  tbem 


« 


able,  as  being  perfect  specimens. 

It  is  in  flint  that  forgery  has  been  most  rife.  Eight  or  ten  job 
ago  there  was  a  manufactory  of  stone  hammer-heada,  aneient  Bcimh 
urns,  and  flint  weapons  of  all  descriptions  on  the  eastern  eoasi  rf 
Yorkshire,  principally  carried  on  by  one  William  Smithy  aiim  Skia 
and  Grief  or  Snake  Willy.  Not  only  arrowheads  and  odts  of  aU 
sizes,  but  rings,  knives,  saws,  and  even  fish-hooks  of  flint  were  pn^ 
duced,  some  of  which  have  been  engraved  as  genuine  in  local  Ardsaa- 
logical  publications.  Since  then,  the  manunicture  has  spread  soith- 
wurds,  and  many  of  tlie  forgerie  n  exhibited  came  out  of  Suffolk.  TVsy 
have  also  been  produced  in  Kent,  and  recently,  the  most  aecomplidnd 
of  the  forgers,  the  Edward  Simpson  or  Flint  Jack  before  owntioBBi, 
has  made  more  ttian  one  public  exhibition  of  his  skill  in  flint-wofkiB| 
in  I^ndon.  The  fabrication  of  stone  antiquities  is  carried  on,  bat  sa 
a  smaller  scale,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  There  is  usually  a  graalv 
difference  in  the  convexity  of  the  two  faces  of  the  forged  flint  arrow- 
heads than  in  the  genuine  examples ;  and  in  nearly  all  the  fofgcrioLa 
dullness  of  surface  characteristic  of  recent  fracture. 

On  the  Continent,  forgery  has  been  practised  in  oonnectioB  witk 
the  I^ke-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  both  with  regard  to  objects  in  mam 
and  in  bone.  Even  the  antiquities  found  in  the  cave  deposiu  of  Fiaaet 
have  not  entirely  escaped.  Ancient  stone  implements  have  bna 
socketed  into  ancient  bones  so  as  to  give  them  handles,  and  the  renlt 
has  been  modern  forgeries  composed  of  genuine  antiques.  Dni|:Bi» 
and  even  inscriptions,  have  also  been  carved  on  genuine  ancient  boM 
ill  8uch  a  manner  as  would  almost  defy  detection,  but  for  the  charsclfr 
of  the  drawings  and  supfiosed  letters.  In  such  cases  the  beat  advice  Is 
collectors  is  that  given  to  the  public  by  the  Rank  of  England  witk 
reg)ird  to  their  notes — Look  not  only  at  the  note  itself,  but  also  U 
those  fnmi  wlumi  you  receive  it. 

Even  amongst  the  most  ancient  relies  of  human  workmanship  with 
which  we  are  aequainte<l — the  flint  implements  found  in  the  old  gravtl 
do(K)sits  of  river  vnlleys  ixitli  in  England  and  France,  the  forger  ha* 
l>een  at  work  ;  and  Icklingham  in  Suffolk,  and  Amiens  and  Abbeville 
in   France,  have  each  produced  their  own  schools  of  counterfeiter. 
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PoUic  attentioD  had  been  called  to  these  forgeries  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  by  a  cause  c^thre^  when  the  fossil  human  jaw  of  Moulin-Quignon 
was  plaoed  on  trial  before  a  mixed  jury  of  its  own  countrymen  and  of 
ED^iishroen,  and  a  verdict  returned  in  which  Mr.  Evans  had  been  un- 
ftUe  to  concur.  He  was  not,  however,  going  to  re-open  that  question, 
sod  would  only  observe  that  while  formerly,  when  the  gravel  pit  of 
Moulio-Qaignon  was  worked,  fossil  bones  were  of  excessively  rare 
oecorrence  in  it ;  now  that  little  or  no  gravel  is  dug,  human  bones  have 
cropped  oat  like  mushrooms  on  its  bianks,  and  even  a  whole  human 
duuJ  has  made  its  appearance. 

The  forged  flint  implements  from  Amiens  are  usually  of  the  long 
■pear-head  type ;  those  from  Abbeville  are  generally  flatter,  with  a 
eatting  edge  all  round,  and  ovato-lauceolate  in  form  ;  those  from  Ick- 
lingfaam  are  usually  sharply  pointed,  flat  on  one  face  and  convex  on  the 
other.  Of  course  there  are  varieties  of  form,  but  at  all  these  places 
ihey  are  usually  produced  for  sale  enveloped  in  some  clayey  matrix, 
•o  ms  to  conceal  the  character  of  their  surface,  unless  some  portion  of 
ao  andeot  surface  of  flint  has  been  left  in  chipping  them  out,  in  which 
ease  the  old  surface  is  sometimes  wiped  clean  and  the  new  left  covered 
with  mud.  It  is  only  after  a  thorough  washing  that  they  appear  in 
thnr  true  colours. 

The  characteristics  of  age  and  of  novelty  were  next  discussed,  but 
it  was  observed  that  though  flint  implements,  which  present  one  or 
BMMre  of  the  characteristics  of  antiquity,  cannot  be  of  modem  manufac- 
ture, yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  some  which  retain  the 
diaracteristics  of  novelty  may  not  be  really  ancient.  It  is  known  that 
a  fractured  flint  may  preserve  its  surface  unaltered  for  ages  if  em- 
bedded in  chalk,  while,  if  exposed  on  the  surface  or  embedded  in 
eertaiD  soils,  a  few  centuries  may  serve  to  change  the  colour  and  tex- 
tnre  of  its  surface.  In  some  of  the  French  caves  explored  by  Messrs. 
Lartet  and  Christy,  certain  flint  implements  come  out  as  fresh-looking 
an  if  made  yesterday ;  while  others,  possibly  of  a  different  Quality  of 
fliot,  have  their  surfiaices  much  altered.  Both  the  character  of  the  flint 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  lain  were  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  judging  of  the  antiquity  of  a  flint  implement ;  but  though 
certain  characteristics  may  prove  that  it  is  not  of  recent  manufacture, 
it  it  in  the  highest  degree  unsafe  to  estimate  its  antiquity  merely  by 
the  condition  of  its  sur&ce. 

There  is  generally  something  in  the  form  of  the  recent  forgeries 
which  strikes  the  practised  eye ;  the  method  of  chipping  is  different, 
the  angles  between  the  different  facets  sharper,  and  the  edge  also 
riiarper,  than  is  usual  with  genuine  specimens.  Tlie  surface  is  com- 
monly dull  and  lustreless,  and  if  a  portion  be  chipped  off",  there  is  no 
perceptible  difference  between  the  recent  fracture  and  the  rest  of  the 
iorfiice.  These  remarks  were  intended  to  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  common  forgeries  practised  by  ordinary  workmen. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  antiquity,  more  especially  of  the 
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flint  implements  frotn  tlie  rfver  gmrel  depntlti,  may  be 
coder  the  following  heads : — 

1.  Calcareous  incrustations  on  the  sorfiioe,  csased  by  the 
of  water  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  over  the  flints. 

2.  Dendritic  markings,  or  the  small  mouselike  marks  oo  the  fl^ 
fkoe  caused  by  the  peculiar  crystallization  of  ft  eombinatigi  sf 
manganese. 

3.  Marks  of  wear,  caused  by  the  implements  ImTiiiff  been  Cna^ 
parted  with  the  other  stones  forming  the  grarel  along  ue  bed  of  ik 
ancient  river.  None  of  these  three  characteristics  have  been  faoitMi 
by  any  ordinary  forger,  though  portions  of  old  soriaoBS  with  tkat 
marks  upon  them  occur  on  forged  implements. 

4.  Glossiness  of  surface,  »ometimes  caused  by  friction,  and  ssai^ 
times  probably  arising  from  a  partial  dissolution  of  the  surface  of  lit 
flint.  There  have  been  attempts  made  to  give  this  gloss  by  fricdH 
to  recent  counterfeits ;  but  the  lustre  is  generally  such  as  cu  bt 
removed  by  washing. 

5.  Discoloration  of  surface.  This  is  one  of  the  best  tails  sf 
antiquity,  as  the  character  of  the  surface  of  the  flint  Is  ooraplcldj 
altered,  sometimes  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  instead  uf  reiaima| 
its  original  colour,  becomes  white,  grey,  blown,  or  ochreous,  aeooiAig 
to  difl*erent  circumstances,  ofVeri  acquiring  at  the  same  time  eoai- 
derable  lustre.  It  is  only  at  Abbeville  that  attempts  have  hm 
made  to  colour  the  surface  of  counterfeit  implements,  which  was  doai 
by  smearing  them  with  ochreous  clay,  or  with  the  beautiful  dtfl 
pigment  of  the  renowned  *"  black  band,''  according  to  the  pontioo  ■ 
which  they  were  destined  to  be  found.  After  washing,  however,  lit 
Moulin-Quignon  specimens  show  a  recently  fractured  surfiu^e,  and  si 
some  are  particles  of  iron,  derived  from  the  hammer  with  whidi  tkff 
had  been  chipped  out,  and  in  a  still  unoxydized  condition,  nntwiihnssi 
ing  the  ages  during  which  they  were  sup|K)sed  to  have  been  inhuoipd 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  Kvans,  '*  enough  has  been  said  of  thai 
miserable  attempts  at  fraud.  We  liave  taken  a  glance  at  nearly  evo} 
department  of  antiquity,  and  in  each  and  all  we  find  that  wherrrcr 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  any  particular  class  of  objects,  it  k» 
more  or  less  been  met  by  a  supply  of  forgeries.  I  am  afraid  that  wlil 
I  have  said  will  hardly  be  reganled  as  encouraging  to  coIlecturK.  aai 
that  it  may  he  thought  calculated  to  throw  distrust  on  all  arganciii 
based  solely  on  archaeological  evidence. 

**  The  case,  however,  is  not  so  bad  as  it  appears.  Great  as  an 
be  the  forger's  skill,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  forgery  in  a  thoiutti 
that  eventually  escapes  detection.  With  those  long  verseil  io  asf 
imrticular  branch  of  archeology,  there  is  a  sort  of  intuitive  }ierrvpcka 
which  enables  them  almost  at  a  glance  to  diittingiiish  between  ihetns 
and  the  false.  And  even  with  those  lc*ss  versed,  a  little  excrtri^  of 
common  seiiM*  und  c;ireful  ol>servatioii  and  (*om|»aris(>u  will  Autficv  is 
prevent  any  grievous  error.     It  is  surprising,  also,  how  the  uuce  lu^iac 
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leco  taken  io  tends  to  sharpen  tW  obKrrxtiaa ;  m 
I  possible  that  the  eiisteoce  ^  forgeriga  Bar  set  he  i 
lixed  evil.     Habits  of  eaatioo  wttd  of  cai«fid  ' 
Mirchased,  if  acquired  for  a  soiaU  sum  of 
brgeries. 

**  There  is,  indeed,  no  reasoo  for  the  eoQcctor 
Icapair ;    fitf  less  reason  is  there  to  doahc  the  valae  ti 
rebseological  evidence. 

**  We  do  not  doubt  the  existence  of  geookie  eocas  oiJmBm  CxMr 
IT  of  Alexander  the  Great,  becaasc  there  are  nvjotromm  c«c^*€Hes»  W 
bem ;  much  less  do  we  doubt  of  the  ibnoer  exiiceciee  «f  dhoK  mn^- 
Hurfas.  And  yet  I  believe  there  are  some  vhoL  bccute  dbe  be 
nplements  from  the  ancient  fluviatile  bed^  have  be«B  cGmitaiaUfL 
wrauade  themselves  into  believing  them  ail  to  be  Ibr^erx* :  ia  ihr 
•me  manner  as  some  others  perwade  thems^Tcs  that  berjcae  thcfv 
ire  natural  forms  of  flint  which  in  a  BMrnmre  rc:;*emble  the  z^Lz^tmrnrnt^ 
From  the  drift,  therefore  they  all  are  natariL  a^d  ux  arti£»L 

•*  The  existence  of  theae  Ibi^gerin,  howerer.  a^wdf  a 
Ximplete  answer  to  the  latter  class  of  doobcen,  for  the  ecasaB^ssBi  «(f 
Jie  genuine  implements  which  have  impoised  opwic  99  massj  are  al 
Mtt^eiaUff  chipped  out«  and  have  been  of  necesmr  tftas  aaiAe  as  aeiAer 
XI  resemble  the  cmginals,  which  most  therefore  he  re^fided  sv  aatt- 
Idalalso. 

*«  The  other  class  of  doubters  will  do  well  to  bear  m  nsd  tlot  tkr 
Bxiatenoe  of  a  counterfeit  generdly  impfies  the  csifSebce  a^  a  j^ 
uriginal,  and  that  the  frauds  which  have  been  tOtm^fM  -mrndd  1 
baTe  been  discovered,  had  not  those  who  dnectcsd  thei 
experience  of  genuine  spedmens  00  which  to  Ibosd 
rhey  must  also  remember,  that  the  exposm  of  these 
cisely  those  who,  having  most  folly  investigated  the 
ire  moat  folly  convinced  of  the  value  of  those  dMespverics  «f  i 
of  primaeval  man  in  beds  of  immense  antiquky,  of  which  sadk  iaaesaai' 
bg  accounts  have,  on  former  occasions,  been  given  in  this  wmmm  W 
Mr.  Prestwich  and  Mr.  Lubbock. 

^^  It  ia  hard  to  say  which  is  more  misduevoos  to  dLe  nfianti.  nC 
pdenoe^— to  believe  too  little,  or  to  believe  too  mnch.  Vut  mmwdL  I 
think  that  the  forgeries  we  have  been  examining  point  the  trae  mmai 
—that  enunciated  by  Epirharmus  2000  yenia  ag«>'*  That  the  v<fy 
nenres    and   sinews  of   knowledge  consist    m    mojwns^   savanr^ 

lAIWl-T."' 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  3,  1866. 

Sir  Henby  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.RJR.  Vtoc^Fraiifl^ 

in  the  Chair. 

jAMra   FEROU880N,   Em).  F.RS. 

On  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Temple  ofJermmdeaL 

Tub  object  of  this  discourse  was  to  show  that  the  bniUing  in  tlw  aov* 
enclosure  at  Jerusalem  called  by  Europeans  the  **  moMfue  of  Oav* 
(but  by  Mussulmans  the  ^^  Dome  of  the  Rock  **),  and  npiMMBd  bf 
some  to  have  been  built  by  Omar  over  the  site  of  the  ahw  of  ihr 
Jewish  temple,  is  really  the  "  church  of  the  Anaataab,  or  PiaaiHe. 
tion,"  built  by  Constantine  over  the  rock  which  he  believed  to  eoalrii 
the  sepulchre  of  Christ. 

The  speaker  commenced  by  briefly  recapitulating  the  aigiumati  is 
his  former  discourse,  on  February  21,  1862,  on  the  nine  aubject.  Oi 
that  occasion  he  had  argued  the  Christian  and  ConstantiDian  oma  d 
the  "  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  mainly  from  the  architecture  of  that  haJiliBg. 
No  refutation  of  his  arguments  having  been  pot  forward,  and  his  eea 
recent  visit  to  the  spot  having  destroyed  the  force  of  the  taont  fr^ 
quently  levelled  at  him,  that  be  had  not  been  to  Jenualeou  wUkil 
had  confirmed  him  in  his  former  views,  he  took  this  opportunity  of  r^- 
enforcing  them.  This  he  did  by  the  reverse  process  of  argumfal  Is 
that  formerly  employed — riz.  by  describing  the  dimensioiis  ^thesa^- 
cessive  temples  of  the  Jews.  '*  If,"  said  the  speaker,  **  I  can  maiiBtt 
you  tliat  the  rock  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  building  popa- 
iarly  known  as  the  *  mosque  of  Omar '  is,  and  always  was,  known  to  bt 
outside  the  temple  area,  you  will  be  forced  to  admit  thiu  it  was  asl 
built  by  the  Moslems — the  only  reason  ever  advanced  for  asaignif^  tht 
building  of  it  to  them  being,  that  on  that  rock  stood  the  Holv  of  Hofin, 
or  the  altar  of  the  Jews.  If  it  was  not  built  by  the  Moalems,  it  wm 
by  the  Christians ;  and  if  by  them,  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  charek 
which  Constantine  erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cave  ii 
which  the  body  of  our  Lord  was  laid.  The  architecture  is  of  kb  age, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  other  Christian  ever  built  a  church  in  Jenualf*. 
the  whole  floor  of  wtiich  was  occupied  by  a  great  rock  with  a  cave  ii 
it,  but  that  which  Eusebius  describes  as  the  one  erected  by  thai 
emperor." 

Tlie  heads  of  the  argument  in  the  former  discourse  were  recoantei 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  situation  of  the  present  so-called  church  of  the  Hoh 
Sepulchre  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  a  locality  so  much  at  variancr 
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with  the  reoorded  incidents  of  the  passion,  that  many  pious  and  learned 
■wo  had  denied  that  it  could  possibly  contain  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour, 
■olwithstanding  the  traditions  clinging  to  it,  and  though  unable  to 
(geat  any  alternative. 

2.  The  fact  that  the  mosque  of  Omar,  so  called,  was  not  a  mosque, 
suae  it  had  no  kibleh ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  principal  entrance 
\  towards  Mecca,  where  the  kibleh  ought  to  be  ;  and  that  though 

■rdiitecturally  a  tomb  in  all  essential  elements,  there  was  no  tradition 
of  anyone  having  been  buried  in  it ;  and  it  was  so  splendid  a  monu- 
■MDt,  and  of  so  recent  a  date,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
tratfi^on  had  been  so  completely  lost. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  mystery  by  the  discovery  that  its  arch i tec- 
tare  was  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  which,  combined  with  the  form  of 
fhm  building,  the  rock  and  the  cave,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
OMe,  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  be  nothing  else  than 
Hbm  church  which  Uonstantine  erected  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
Holy  Sepulchre. 

4.  The  architectural  evidence — less  appreciable  though  not  less 
ArtAin  than  if  the  building  had  been  Gothic  instead  of  Byzantine  of 
the  fourth  century. 

5.  The  certainty  that  the  '*  golden  gateway ''  was  a  festal  portal  of 
tW  aame  age  as  the  Dome  of  the  Bock,  exactly  answering  to  the  gate- 
way leading  to  the  Altar  of  Constantine's  Basilica,  as  described  by 
Bnaebius,  while  the  Mosque  £1- Aksah  was  a  Saracenic  building  of  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  more  modem  in  style,  that  they  must 
be  aeveral  centuries  earlier. 

6.  The  confirmation  afforded  by  the  historical  argument  to  the 
ooDclusions  arrived  at  from  the  architectural  evidence. 

7.  The  accordance  of  the  locality  (if  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  were 
the  Holy  Sepulchre)  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  in:<tead  of  being 
irreconcilable  therewith    as  the  localities  pointed   to   in    Jerusalem 


The  speaker  then  spoke  briefly  of  his  personal  experience  at 
Jerusalem.  He  had  noticed  no  material  points  of  which  he  had  not 
been  previously  aware  from  the  plans  and  drawings  of  Catherwood, 
Anindale,  the  numerous  photographs,  and  the  fine  engravings  of  De 
Vogikl  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  interior  of  tlie  building  had,  how- 
ever, much  surprised  him.  lie  was  familiar  with  the  Taj  Mahal  and 
the  other  great  imperial  tombs  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  most  of  the 
tombs  and  tomb-like  buildings  in  other  countries.  But  they  were  all 
■urpassed  by  tlie  Dome  of  the  Rock,  which  perfectly  realized  the  instruc- 
tions of  its  imperial  builder ;  the  elegance  of  its  proportions  and  the 
appropriateness  of  its  detail,  which  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  in 
any  other  building,  combined  with  the  mystery  of  the  Great  Rock, 
which  occupies  the  whole  floor  of  the  sanctuary,  make  up  a  whole,  un- 
rivalled in  the  world.  *'  If  the  Mohammedans  ever  did  anything  as 
beautiful  in  any  age  or  any  country,  the  memory  of  it  has  passed  away. 
If  ever  they  built  anything  resembling  it,  the  record  of  it  is  gone." 
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He  could  not  trace  in  the  architecture  of  the  Dome  oT  the  Bocki 
vestige  of  tlie  style  of  Justinian's  age  or  of  auyihing  thai  fi>llu«cd  < 
It  seemed  wortliily  to  represent  the  last  dying  effort  of  the  giirgi>« 
but  formal  style  of  Pagan  Rome— tlie  first  living  effort  of  that  frctdai 
and  grace  wliich  afterwards  culminated  in  the  Chriatian  CRthcdnb^ 
the  West. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  cross  shown  by  De  Vogue  oa  tkf 
abacus  of  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  building,  and  to  tk 
block  or  c/oMer/ which  the  Christian  architectHy  between  the  agtstf 
Constantine  and  Justinian,  used,  instead  of  the  architravv  cif  tW 
Romans,  in  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of  the  inconvenient  entablature,  uA 
which  they  universally  adorned  with  the  Christian  monogram  of  the 
labarum.  Tlie  crosses,  except  in  the  one  case,  lie  had  failed  lu  find  - 
all  had  been  either  chiselled  off  or  i>lastered  over  :  while  the  dMS'rti 
were  all  cased  in  marble,  and  therefore  the  labanun  (if  there)  w 
hidden. 

As  to  the  Cufic  inscription  round  the  interior  of  the  Dome«  vbkk 
states  the  date  of  the  building  as  72  Hejra,  or  a.o.  691 «  and  the  msv 
of  the  builder  !is  VA  Manioun  Tv.d.  813-833),  it  is  obviou*  tl« 
either  the  name  or  date  has  boon  altered  and  falsified,  and  ooti««queiiih 
no  argument  c;ui  be  basod  upon  it.  \\\xX  it  is  remarkable  tliat  tb«r  mc 
of  the  inscri))tion  refers  to  ''  Jesus  the  son  of  Maria,"  and  tu  Uin 
only,  and  that  ilis  name  is  mentioned  four  times  over  in  it.  >ot  i«> 
word  about  David,  or  Solomon,  or  Mahomet,  the  site  of  the  trapV. 
or  the  altar  of  the  Jews.  If  it  was  not  known  that  Christ  was  Iwriid 
there,  why  take  such  pains  to  pniclaim  Flis  mission  on  the  walls? 

In  proceeding  t«>  the  im mediate  object  of  the  present  dirftKiiie— 
the  descri])ti(>n  of  the  diiiieusions  of  the  temple — Mr.  FerguiMio  cmb- 
menccKi  with  the  tabernaclo,  which  was  the  model  for  Scili»niuii't 
temple.  He  showed  that  the  apparent  anomalies  in  the  diniefi»i*«i 
given  in  Exodus,  which  had  hitherto  so  sorely  eiif:uniberod  R>tun:n  of 
the  talKTnaoIo,  vanislu>(i  directly  it  was  assume<l  that  tho  tabenurlr 
had  a  '*  ridge."  "It  was  a  tent ;  and  like  every  tent  fn>m  licfore  ibe 
time  of  Moses  to  the  )>resent  day,  it  had  a  ridge.  When  once  tbif  b 
suggested,  the  whole  becoines  clear.  Thus,  every  dinieimim  uf  the 
tabernacle  is  a  multi))le  of  5,  except  the  curtains,  which  arc  14. 
because  they  were  mcjuiureil  along  llie  slo|)e.  There  were  i»nK  f^-af 
pillars  in  the  interior,  but  five  in  the  ])orch.  iis  there  must  be  if  thcrr 
was  a  ridge.  In  f'aet,  the  moment  you  assume  the  ridge*,  which  wv  is- 
dispensable  as  a  protection  against  the  weather,  all  the  ditlicuhic»  di*- 
appeiir,  and  every  )>art  of  the  iSible  description  beconiM  intelligiliW. 

"  When  the  tabernacle  came  to  l>e  su|)erseded  by  a  nion*  yvrmok- 
nent  structun*,  it  was  copiinl  literally  in  ]>lan  and  arnngemeui*  wii^ 
this  marked  distinction,  tliat  in  the  edifice  uf  tlie  temple  ever)*  dimen- 
sion of  the  talx'rnaele  was  exactly  doubh^d.  Thus,  the  lh«U  wi 
IIoliiM  in  the  tahernaole  was  a  cube  of  10  culnts.  in  the  temple  of  'J^- 
The  Holy  place  in  the  tabernacle  was  a  double  cube  of  10,  iu  lur 
temple  of  20  cubits.     The  ]N)rch  of  the  tabernacle  was  5  cubit»  bv  lU. 
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of  the  temple  10  by  20.  The  verandah  of  the  tabernacle  was  5 
cubits  wide,  the  chambers  that  surrounded  tlie  temple  measured  10. 
Ikil  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  coincidence  is  tliat  the  angle  of  the 
mof  made  the  tabernacle  15  cubits  in  height,  and  consequently  the 
temple  was  raised  by  a  false  roof,  or  upper  chamber,  till  its  height 
WM  30  cubits." 

The  dimensions  of  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple  are  not  given 
atber  in  the  Bible  or  Josephus  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  inferred  that,  like 
the  edifice,  they  were  double  those  of  the  tabernacle,  and  that  the 
eourt,  therefore,  measured  100  cubiU  by  200,  or  150  ft.  by  300  ft. 
This  is  die  more  probable  because  the  courts  of  Ezekiel's  temple 
were  of  that  size.  In  the  edifice  itself  the  only  diiferenoe  between 
Eiekiel's  dimensions  and  those  of  Solomon  arises  from  the  introduction 
of  a  range  of  chambers  between  the  temple  court  and  the  north  court. 
The  large  dimensions  of  the  extenial  boundary  of  the  sanctuary 
in  Ezekiel's  account,  which  have  so  often  puzzled  restorers,  were  dis- 
miased  as  having  no  topographical  existence;  but  referring  to  the 
division  of  the  land  alone,  irre8|)ective  of  the  temple,  and  as  represent- 
ing merely  *'  one  of  those  simple  arithmetical  ratios  to  which  the  Jews 
were  always  partial  in  architectural  matters." 

The  temple  of  Zerubbabel  followed  the  measurements  of  Solomon 
and  of  Ezekiel,  as  ap))ears  by  comparing  the  notices  of  Esdras,  Josephus, 
and  Hecata^us  of  Abdera. 

So  far  the  pre-Christian  temples.  The  temple  of  Herod  is  much 
more  important,  because  its  foundations  can  still  be  traced  out,  and  it 
thus  becomes  the  turning-()oint  of  all  topographical  inquiries  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  authorities  for  restoring  it  are  Josephus  and  the  book 
Middoth  in  tlie  Talmud.  The  house  itself  was  only  repaired.  It  was 
still  standing,  as  rebuilt  by  Zerubbabel,  when  Herod  took  it  in  hand, 
and  its  dimensions  were  not  altered  ;  the  only  difference  between  it 
and  Solomon's  being  that  it  retained  the  passage  between  the  external 
chambers  of  Kzekiel,  making  the  width  &)  instead  of  40  cubits.  Two 
wings  were  also  added  to  the  facade,  each  20  cubits  square,  so  that 
the  whole  building  measured  100  cubits  long  and  100  cubits  wide.  It  is 
evident  that  a  building  100  cubits  wide  could  not  stand  in  a  court- 
yard of  the  same  dimensions,  and  allow  a  passage  round  it.  We  con- 
sequently find  the  breadth  of  the  court  increased  to  135  cubits,  or  202 
feet  6  inches,  and  the  length  between  the  jU)rticoes  187  cubits,  or  280 
feet,  leaving  20  feet  for  the  cloisters  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
The  court  was  strongly  fortified,  having  three  gates  on  the  north  and 
tliree  on  the  south  side,  and  one.  the  most  magnificent  of  all,  towards 
the  east.  What  had  been  the  outer  court,  or  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
was  cut  in  two,  and  appropriated  to  the  w(mien ;  its  breadth  was  also 
13.3  cubits,  its  extent,  Ciist  and  west,  can  be  fixed  with  very  tolerable 
accuracy  by  the  protraction  of  the  outer  court.  U  must  have  been,  as 
nearly  an  ]H>ssibl«»,  40  cubits,  or  GO  feet.  The  important  and  character- 
istic addition  which  IIer(Ml  made  was  the  great  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
with  its  ^'  royal  i)orch,''  600  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  suppo 
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by  162  Corinthian  columns,  which  divided  it  into  tbree  midcs,  of  «lklk 
the  centre  one  was  100  feet  high.  The  court  of  the  Gaitiki  or 
rounded  tlie  whole  of  the  other  couns,  and  formed  a  aquaiVy  aa  T 
expressly  states,  of  which  the  external  meaaurement  vaa  oi 
or  600  feet,  on  each  side. 

Having  obtained  these  general  dimensions,  the  speaker  next  pi^ 
ceeded  to  apply  them  to  the  existing  remains.  Here  aone  remaifciUt 
coincidences  disclosed  themselves. 

All  agree  that  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Hanun  eocksw  ii 
one  of  the  angles  of  the  temple  area.  For  600  feet  eastwards  htm 
this  angle  along  the  south  wall  all  is  practically  solid.  Bat  at  thrt 
point  a  range  of  vaults  is  reached,  unequally  spaced,  badly  eonstruelid, 
and  not  only  of  much  more  modem  age,  but  too  weak  to  have  n^ 
ported  the  temple.  So  far,  therefore,  did  the  temple  extCDd ;  aai 
in  this  direction  the  history  and  the  topography  are  agreed. 

Returning  to  the  south-west  angle,  and  measuring  600  feel  aoftk, 
we  come  to  a  second  bridge  or  causeway.  Up  to  that  point  ike  gntt 
*'  bevilled  "  masonry  of  Herod  extends ;  but  there  it  oeaaes.  On  tkii 
side,  again,  the  history  and  topography  are  at  one,  and  thus  Iwo  mkm 
of  the  quadrangle  are  obtained.  The  other  two,  lying 
the  sacrcKl  enclosure,  have  not  yet  been  investigated.  TI 
tion  of  the  great  rock-cut  reservoir  in  front  of  the  Akaak,  the  ' 
courses,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  all  accord  with  the  f 
tions  of  Josephus  and  the  Talmud.  Everything  tends  to  show  that  the 
temple  of  Herod  was,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  6W  feet  square,  and  was 
situated  in  the  south-western  angle  of  the  present  Haram  area. 

The  rock,  therefore^  which  now  stands  under  the  Dmme  ef  tkt 
Hock,  was  certainty  outside  the  area  of  the  temple^  ai  a  ^'tf^n^  tf 
150  feet  from  its  northern  wall. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  a  few  words  weie  derotti 
to  showing  that  the  supposition  that  the  altar  in  the  temple  was  piaesi 
upon  a  rock,  is  unsupported  by  any  evidence  or  implicalioo  of  tkt 
Bible,  Josephus,  or  tlie  Talmud  ;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  Mokaa- 
medan  tradition. 

The  remainder  of  the  discourse  was  devoted  to  an  examinatMB  of 
the  post-Christian  evidence.  By  citations  from  the  Bourdeaus  PilgnH 
(a.d.  333),  Gregory  Nazianzeu,  Antoninus  Martyr  (560),  aud  Luiy- 
chius  (870),  Mr.  Fergusson  urged  that  the  position  of  the  Ttni|4f 
was  well  known,  and  the  '* beautiful  gate"  standing  aa  late  as  tkt 
end  of  the  sixth  centur%\  and  that  the  site  of  the  Temple  had  beca 
intentionally  lef\  waste  by  the  Christians,  and  turned  into  a  dungkilL 
In  this  state  of  desolation  and  defilement  it  was  found  by  the  MukaB- 
medans  when  they  conquered  Jerusalem,  in  636.  The  Blohamniedai 
accounts  are  contained  in  the  treatises  of  Jelal-ed-Deen  and  Mejr-ed- 
Deen.  They  state  that  Omar  obtained  from  the  patriarch  of  Jef«- 
salem  a  gift  of  the  site  of  the  temple,  on  condition  that  Omar  should 
erect  on  it  one  house  of  prayer,  and  no  other  ^  in  the  whole  of  Jerusalem. 
That  the  one  mo8(|ue  thus  erected  was  the  Aksah  (kniih  by  Abd^- 
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in  691),  was  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Arculfus  (a.d.  700)» 
wbo  mentions  the  ^'square  house  of  prayer  recently  built  by  the 
Saimoensy  and  capable  of  holding  3,000  persons."  Arculf 's  silence  as 
to  ajiy  Mohammedan  building  answering  to  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is 
$leo  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  supposition  than  that  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  was  a  Christian  building,  and  still  used  as  such — in  fact, 
the  bnilding  which  he  minutely  describes  as  the  Anastasis,  or  church 
of  the  Resurrection.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that,  excluding 
tbe  building  in  question,  all  the  early  Mohammedan  mosques  are 
dustered  round  the  Aksah,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  600  feet 
alveady  given  as  the  limit  of  the  temple.  The  speaker  further  said 
that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  had  allowed  him  access  to  his  large 
•ad  Taluable  Arabic  library,  and  that  he  had  various  works  therein 
aootained,  examined  by  a  competent  Arabic  scholar,  who  had  extracted 
and  translated  all  passages  bearing  on  Jerusalem.  The  result  was, 
that  down  to  the  time  of  Abd-el-Malik,  and  later,  the  limits  of  the 
temple  were  well  known  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  that  they  neither 
bollt,  nor  pretended  to  have  built,  the  structure  now  called  the 
«Mo«iueof()mar." 

^If,  then,"  concluded  Mr.  Fergusson,  '^  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  not 
built  fay  the  Saracens,  it  must  have  been  built  by  the  Christians ;  there 
is  DO  third  party  to  have  done  it.  In  that  case  I  would  ask,  ^  What 
charch  did  Constantine  or  any  other  Christian  priest  or  monarch  build 
in  Jerusalem  over  a  great  rock,  with  one  cave  in  it,  but  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  ? '  Till  this  question  is  answered — and  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  reply  to  it,  or  to  supply  its  place  with  any  reason- 
able suggestion — the  arg^uments  of  my  opponents  halt. 

**As  I  began,  let  me  conclude.  I  first  took  up  the  question  on  archi- 
taetural  grounds ;  I  then  examined  it  historically  ;  and,  lastly,  I  inves- 
tigated it  on  the  topographical  ground  I  have  thb  evening  laid  before 
yea.  Whichever  path  I  attempted  to  pursue,  I  always  came  back  to 
the  same  point.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  question  is  without 
difficulties,  or  the  road  without  its  ruts  and  roughnesses ;  but  I  do 
assert  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  an  immense  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence, from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed,  is  in  favour  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  building  at  Jerusalem,  known  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the 
identical  church  which  Constantine  built  over  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  Sepulchre  of  Christ." 

[J.F.] 

The  discourse  was  excellently  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  plans, 
by  a  conjectural  view  of  the  temple— more  intended  to  show  its  posi- 
ticm  With  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  city  than  to  give  details  of 
architecture — and  by  fine  coloured  drawings  of  the  interior  of  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  and  the  Sacred  Rock  itself,  by  Cari  Haag  and  Carl 
Werner. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING. 

Monday,  March  6,  1865. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Trauwrer  mud  Vlee-PiviilH^ 
ill  tlie  Cludr. 

The  <ieccase  of  II is  Grace  the  Duke  op  NoKTnvMBaun^ 
K.G.  F.R  S.  the  President,  on  the  12th  February  last,  \ 
from  the  Chair. 


Eriie-t  L.  S.  Beozoii,  Etiq. 

Joliii  James  Uiiwin  Clarke,  junior,  Eaq. 

Henry  H.  8.  Croft,  F.sq. 

Woronzow  Greig,  E^.  F.U.S. 

Uichunl  Belgrave  Jackson,  Esq. 

John  Macphenum,  M.D. 

Farquhar  Matheson,  Esq. 

Henry  '\Vilke8  Nntman,  Esq.  F.R.G.8. 

Charles  Hosiers,  Etiq. 

Juiiie^  Vanghan,  Esq. 

Licut.-Coloiiel  G.  F.  WhiU?l<«ke. 

wt»ri»  rJcetvd  ^loinbers  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

F.  WiMxlhoiise  Braine,  Esq. 
John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.ILS. 
William  H.  Harrison,  Esq. 
IL  Bence  Jonc^s,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Thomas  Iwaml>ert  Meare,  Esq. 
AVilliam  Miller,  E.-q. 
Charles  Robinson,  Esq. 
James  Romanes,  Esq. 
Edward  Y.  Western,  Esq. 

veiv  tulMittui  Members  of  the  Ro}*al  Institution. 

Tiie  Chairman  aniionnced  the  following  additions  to  ''The  Doiu- 
ti<m  Fiiinl  for  the  Promoriou  of  Experimental  Reaeaivbes**  («v 
jiage  \o\), 

[Irury  Ikucv  .Toiieii.  M.D.  Sec.  K.  I.    '.W  J(4ia/itfji)     .     .     .    £2i»    0    0 

S.  K.  Solly,  Km|.  ;  .V,/ UNMIKl/  (/oAliflOA; '^     u     u 

Adaui  Murray,  Ks«j 33u 
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The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
ible,  and  the  thanks  of  tlie  Members  returned  for  the  same:  viz. — 

Fmm 

]Miaiie  Sodety  of  Bengal— JommaXt  Xo.  296,  and  Supplementary  Number.    8vo. 

1864. 
\alrmtmucal  Society,  /?ova/— Monthly  Notices,  18G4-5.     No.  3.     8vo. 
\ntiik  ArchitecU,  Royal  Institute  c/— Sessional  Papers.     1864-5.     II.  3.     4to. 
%gmeal  Society — Journal  for  Jan  ary,  1865.     8vo. 
SAort—Artisan  for  February,  18G5.    4to. 
AtbeDBom  for  February,  1865.    4to. 
Chanical  News  for  February,  1865.    4(0. 
Eta^Deer  for  Februanr,  1865.    fol. 
HoRilQKical  Journal  for  February,  1865.    8vo. 
JoomalofGas-Li^bting. for  February,  1865.    4to. 
Jfeehanics'  Magazine  for  February,  1865.    8vo. 
McdicAl  Cireular  for  February,  1865.    8vo. 
Plwrmacentical  Journal  for  Febru;  rv,  1865. 
Prmctical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  February,  1865.    4 to. 
Header  for  February,  1865.    4to. 
kmday^    Profeseor,    D,C,L,   F.R.S.  3f.^./.— Abhandlungen   der  Koniglichen 

Aludemie  der  Wiasenschaften  zu  Berlin.     1863.    4to.     1864. 
^maUim  Imatitute  cf  PAti^^Jt/oMo— Journal,  No.  467,  468.    8to.     1 865. 
UUo^ieai  &CM<y— Journal,  No.  81.    8vo.     1864. 
hmi^  Edwin,  Esq.  LL,D,  F.R.S.  If  J?./.— The  Invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius 

Geaar  (Archaeological  Journal,  XXI.)    8vo.     1864. 
Araet,  Dr.  M.  {the  Authory— Die  Fossilen  MoUusken  den  Tertiser  Beckens  von 

Wien,  II.  Band.    4ta 
UHiemlturai  Society^  /?0yal— Proceedings,  1865.    No.  2.    8to. 
mds  Phil  sopbicafSociety-' Annual  R«Mpoit.    1863-4.    8va 
Early  History  of  Leeds.    By  Thos.  Wright,  Esq.    (L  14)    8vo.     18r*4. 
mdy,  A.  F.  Esq.  (the  Authory—Lendys  Patent  Topograph.    8to.     1865. 
£mmm  Society—Joomnl,  No.  33.    8to.     1865. 
Imiiiy^  £.~lnatitutiona  Scientifiques  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.     (O  14)      16to. 

1865. 
Tai^oroiogical  Society,  British — Proceedings,  No.  16.    8vo.     1866. 
^oUnmamM,  A.  Esq.  {the  £S(/t^or)  — Mittheilnngen  auf  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 

Geographie.     1 864.  No.  12.    ErgiinzungshefV,  14.    4to. 
i^tioarafAie  5octWv— Journal,  No.  154.    8to.     1865. 

*SMU  Society  of  EdimbMryh—Trtamciions.     Vol.  XXIII.  Part  3.     4to.     1863-4. 
Proceedings,  No.  62,  63.     8to.     1863-4. 
iMo/  5bciely  ^  LofMfon— Proceedings,  No.  71,  72.    8vo.  1865. 
CBtaum,  Professors  (^the  Editors)— Americsn  Journal  of  Science,  No.  115.    8vo. 

1865. 
milh,  Mr,  J.  Russell  (the  ^a/Aor)— Bibliotbeca  Americana :  Catalogue  of  Books, 

MSS.  8tc.  relating  to  America.    8vo.     1865. 
ratfordj  tr.  S.  Esq.  Af./?. /.—Three  Rolls  of  Arms,  of  the   13th  Century.    Ed. 

by  W.  8.  Walford  and  C.  S.  Percival.    4to.     1864. 
Vright,  Charles,  JSf^.— Reports  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylums 

at  Han  well  and  ColncT  Hatch  for  1865.     8vo. 
Mmkire    ( West    Riding)    Geological    and    Polytechnic    SoctVfy— Proceedings, 
1863-4.     8vo. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  10,  1865. 

Sir  Boderick  I.  Mlrcuison,  K.C.B.  F.RS.  in  the  Onic. 

Professor  A.  C.  Rambat,  F.BS. 
On  the  Eozoon  and  the  Laureniian  Roekt  of  Camada, 

Mr.  Ramsay  commenced  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  phvaol 
structure  of  ])art  of  the  interior  of  North  America,  which  conaJalf  <f 
great  plains  and  table -lands  lying  between  the  rangei  of  the  LanimtiM 
mountains  (which  run  from  Labrador  fiir  westward  along  the  noftk 
shores  of  the  St.  Laurence  and  Ottawa),  the  mountains  of  Gaspe  aai 
the  Appalachian  chain,  and  the  gradual  slopes  of  the  Boeky  aihia- 
tains  in  tlie  far  west.  The  Geological  Survey  of  Canadm  mmStmrnm 
great  tracts  of  the  I^aurentian  mountains  and  of  the  mountaios  of 
Gaspe,  and  all  the  flat  country  that  lies  south  of  the  St.  LawrtMS. 
the  Ottawa,  and  Lake  Huron,  and  in  these  territories  a  vast  regioa 
has  been  surveyed  in  a  manner  that  may  fairly  be  said  not  to  have 
been  surpassed  on  any  part  of  the  North  American  oootinent.  TUi 
survey  was  In^gun  in  the  year  1842,  and  before  its  commeDcenwt 
the  Siluri<in  strata  of  the  United  States  having  been  geacnUr 
correlated  to  tliose  of  Europe,  the  precise  relations  of  the  atrau  of 
Canada  to  both  soon  began  to  be  established.  Before  that  period  vffj 
little  was  known  by  geologists  about  the  Laurentian  rocks,  except  tkl 
they  consisted  of  gneiss,  granite,  syenite,  and  so-called  igneous  masML 
and  the  geological  age  of  the  series  was  undetermined.  Indeed,  iht 
gneiss  of  the  mountains  north  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  of  the  Afipali- 
chian  chain,  of  Gas|)tf,  Newfoundland,  and  other  districts  were  all  mom 
or  It'ss  confounded  together,  and  supposed,  as  gneissj  to  be  probsblv 
of  the  same  or  nearly  of  the  same  age. 

But  in  184o  it  was  first  proved  by  Sir  William  Logan  that  thf 
Laurentian  gneiss  lies  uncon/orm*ihtjf  under  the  Potsdam  nndstooe.  i 
n)ck  well  known  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Lingula  flags  of  BriuxB, 
or  tlie  ^'  Primordial  zone  "  of  Barrande,  then  and  for  long  after  suppose! 
to  contain  in  its  lingulap  and  trilobites  the  earliest  created  Ibrms  of 
organic  life.  This  taken  in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of  otbfr 
American  geologists,  clearly  ))roved  the  Laurentian  gneiss  to  be  c^ 
much  earlier  date  tlian  tlie  greater  part  of  the  gneiss  of  the  Grm 
Mountains  (a  ))art  of  the  Appalachian  chain),  and  of  Cwaspo,  &e- 
for  they  wore  shown  to  be  the  metamorphosed  representatives  of 
various  members  of  the  Silurian  serie:^,  most  of  them  younger  than  ibf 
Potbdam  sandstone. 
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This  was  followed  by  the  discovery  of  the  Huronian  rocks,  which 
ere  proved  also  to  be  older  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  but  younger 
lan  the  Laurentian  gneiss ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  also  shown  that 
le  Huronian  rocks,  themselves  metamorphic,  were  deposited  after  the 
letamorphism  of  the  Laurentian  strata  ;  for  they  contain  pebbles  and 
oalders  of  the  latter  in  such  a  condition,  that  it  is  plain  the  metamor- 
hism  of  the  masses  from  which  they  were  derived  took  place  long 
efore  the  commencement  of  the  Huronian  epoch. 

In  1863  a  stratigraphical  discovery,  still  more  remarkable,  was 
lade ;  for  it  was  proved  that  the  Laurentian  rocks  themselves  consist 
r  two  series  of  altered  strata,  the  uppermost  of  which  lies  in  the 
ighest  degree  unconformably  on  the  lower  series  ;  and  it  was  again 
Kind  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  quite  unaltered,  lies  thoroughly 
Doonformably  on  the  upper  Laurentian  gneiss. 

Besides  total  unconformity,  there  is  a  marked  and  constant  dis- 
iietion  in  the  nature  of  the  gneiss  of  the  t\io  series,  the  lower  being 
Mhoclase-gneiss,  containing  potash-felspar,  while  the  upper  has  been 
lOed  Auorthosite-gneiss,  containing  lime  and  soda-felspars,  much  of 
iiich  is  true  Labradorite  ;  and  these  differences  being  constant,  there 
I  DO  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  two  series. 

Both  series  are  exceedingly  contorted,  and  have  undergone  an 
BKmnt  of  metamorphism  that  may  almost  be  called  extreme,  unless 
«  adopt  the  view  that  granite  and  its  allies  are  the  result  of  an 
noant  of  metaroerphic  action  so  excessive  that  the  rocks  have  passed 
eyond  the  stage  in  which  foliation  still  remains. 

The  Lower  Laurentian  being  at  present  the  oldest  known  stra- 
fted  series,  its  base  is  unknown  ;  although  as  it  contahis  in  some 
Mei  waterHcam  stratified  pebbles^  it  is  clear  that  its  original  unmeta- 
lorphoBed  materials  were  derived  from  the  waste  of  consolidated 
ntified  formations  of  far  older  date.  Neither  are  its  topmost  strata 
BOWD,  for  all  the  other  strata  with  which  it  is  in  contact  lie  uncon-  * 
Nrmably  upon  it.  Its  known  thickness  is,  notwithstanding,  very 
reat,  as  the  following  measured  section  of  a  portion  of  the  strata  will 
idicate.     It  is  given  in  descending  order : — 

[  Orthoclase  gneiss 3,400  feet. 

1   <  Crystalline  limestone ^  )? 

I  Orthoclase  gneiss 1,580  „ 

{Crystalline  limestone  of  Grenville,  with  a  thin  1  ►, -^ 

band  of  gneiss  and  Eozoon  Canadense    )  '  " 

Orthoclase  gneiss,  with  quartzite  and  garnets  3,500  „ 

f  Crystalline  limestone,   with    two   bands   of  I  ^  500 

3  \       gneiss,  with  garnets  and  hornblende   .        )  '  "' 

(  Orthoclase  gneiss 4,000  „ 

^   I  Crystalline  limestone  of  Trembling  lake         .  1,500  „ 

(  Orthoclase  gneiss  of  Trembling  mountain       .  5,000  „ 

22,250     „ 
2  n2 
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It  was  in  1858  that  fossils  were  found  in  the  band  of  linMUm 
No.  2  ;  and  at  first  they  were  conbidered  by  Sir  Wm.  Log«D  it 
belong,  probably,  to  the  genus  of  corals  known  as  Siromaioftn, 
but  renewed  examinations,  first  by  Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  uf  McGiD 
college,  Montreal,  and  afterwards  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  establish  that  is 
reality  the  fossils  are  Foraminifera^  not  detached  like  those  of  wan 
modern  type,  but  that  they  lived  and  grew  in  a  peculiar  mode  otct  wiir 
areas  in  the  sea  bottom,  in  a  manner  somewhat  analogous  to  the  boIi 
of  growth  of  a  bank  of  corals.  The  chambers  (as  shown  io  ik 
diagrams  used)  are  unsymmeti  ical,  and  while  growing  spread  irregulsih; 
and  they  are  enclosed  above  and  below  by  a  layer  having  a  fiaiff 
tubular  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  shell  of  the  oummnfitc  ni 
other  allied  forms.  Between  these  layers  the  larcode-bodj  «■ 
enclosed,  and  between  the  irregular  chambers  there  freqaentlj  lia 
an  inter-skeleton,  penetrated  by  numerous  branching  tubes,  and  bf  a 
occasional  larger  tube,  called  by  Dr.  Carpenter  the  Stolon.  Yht 
chambers  that  contained  the  sarcode-body  and  the  tubes  now  conwt 
of  serpentine,  and  the  inter-skeleton  of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  and  oa  m 
acid  being  applied  the  silicious  casts  of  the  tubes  are  found  io  arrangrf 
that  Dr.  Dawson  and  Dr.  Carpenter  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  orpak 
nature  of  the  specimens,  which  were  examined  by  them  with  Ike 
microscope  most  carefully.     Better  authority  it  is  impossible  to  have. 

Having  visited  the  district  with  Sir  Wm.  Logan,  I  think  I  mn 
safely  say  that  the  chief  part  of  all  the  bands  of  limestone  is  so  cnittt 
line  (from  metamorphic  action)  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  iii 
fossils  in  them  ;  but  that  part  of  the  band  No.  2,  in  which  they  hsft 
heretofore  been  observed,  attains  a  thickness  of  about  200  feet,  aii 
doubtless  Eozoon  or  other  traces  of  organic  remains  may  yet  be  foal 
elsewhere.  It  is  by  a  lucky  accident,  so  to  speak,  in  metamoqAiB 
action,  that  they  have  been  preserved  where  we  now  find  tiiem,  aad, 
.  said  the  speaker,  '^  I  for  one  firmly  believe  not  only  that  all  thm 
Laurentian  deposits  were  of  marine  origin,  but  also  that  the  origial 
matter  of  limestones  of  such  vast  thickness,  and  that  once  spffad  ai 
widely  over  that  old  sea  bottom,  must  have  been  chiefly  formed  by  tht 
growth  and  decay  of  organic  bodies." 

Mr.  Ramsay  then  sliowed  the  im])ortance  of  these  discoveries  ii 
relation  to  ffcolngical  time. 

First,  he  spoke  of  metamorphism  having,  according  to  the  hat 
hypothesis,  been  produced  by  heated  alkaline  watent  in  rocks  deeply 
buried  beneath  vast  accumulations  of  strata,  since  removed  bf 
denudation. 

Before  tlie  commencement  of  the  Silurian  e])och  such  metamorphic 
actions  had  already  taken  place  three  times :  first,  in  the  lowtr 
r^aurentian  rocks;  secondly,  in  the  up|KT  laurentian  rocks:  ssd 
thirdly,  in  the  lluronian  series,  and  each  set  of  stratsi  ha«l  evideotlf 
been  subjected  to  prodigious  waste  and  denudation,  before  ilv 
commencement  of  the  formation  that  now  succeeds  it  iu  the  Americas 
series. 
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But  secondly,  geological  time  is  not  to  be  measared  mereij  br 
the  formations  now  existing,  for  the  unconformities  indicate  gaps,  or 
periods  of  time,  stratigrapbically  unrepresented,  which  were  probably 
nr  longer  in  duration  than  the  dme  occupied  in  the  deposiuoa  of  the 
formations  that  remain.* 

Again,  an  instructive  moral  may  be  drawn  from  a  oonsidenitioo  of 
the  subject  with  regard  to  the'  style  of  reasoning  that  has  often  been 
too  prevalent  with  respect  to  the  discovery  of  the  oldest  zones  of  life 
of  various  kinds.  For  example,  for  many  years  no  one  doubted  that 
the  Lower  Tertiary  or  £ocene  beds  contained  the  oldest  relics  of 
mammalian  life,  and  a  great  outcry  of  disbelief  was  raised  when  they 
were  discovered  in  the  secondary  rocks  in  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  the 
lower  Oolite.  Since  then  the  Microiesles  has  been  found  in  the  New  Bed 
series,  and  there  for  the  time  it  rests.  The  same  kind  of  astonishment 
prevailed,  as  reptile  bones  were  successively  discovered  down  through 
tha  Lias  into  the  Trias,  and  from  these  into  the  Palseozoie  forma- 
tioDS  of  Permian,  Carboniferous,  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  age.  And 
when  we  conuder  the  history  of  the  moUusca,  as  recorded  by  distin- 
guished geologbts,  the  same  hankering  afker  finality  has  conftantly 
cropped  out  The  ^< primary  formations"  it  was  said  contained  no 
IbaRls,  for  they  were  formed  before  the  creation  of  life  began :  till 
late  in  last  century  Hutton  dispelled  the  illusion  by  proving  the 
presence  of  fossil  siiells  in  so-called  '^  primary  clay-slato."  For  some 
time  the  Llaudeilo  flags  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchisoo  were  regarded  as 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  rocks,  till  on  the  discovery  of  the  still  older 
lingula  flags  and  their  equivalents  in  Bohemia,  they  were  fondly 
Muned  the  primordial  zone.  "  Here  at  last  is  a  resting  plaee :  we 
can  hope  for  nothing  older  than  the  lingular  and  trilobites  of  this  great 
oiiginid  '  primordial  zone ' ;  but  soon  Mr.  Salter  found  annelids,  and  as 
he  thinks  trilobites  on  a  horizon  lower  still,  and  the  beginning  was  again 
thrown  farther  back  into  time ;  and  no  one  dared  to  dream  of  traces 
of  life  yet  (^der,  being  found  in  gneiss,  for  if  they  eveo  ever  existed 
there,  which  is  improbable,  they  must  have  been  all  obliterated  by 
■lelaiDorphic  action.  Suddenly  Sir  W.  Logan  makes  a  great  leap, 
thoosandis  of  fathoms  deeper  than  any  formation  previously  known  to 
contain  the  relics  of  life,  and  from  the  limestones  there  extracts  the 
Eozoon,  from  rocks  so  immeasurably  older  than  the  oldest  Silurian 
and  Cambrian  strata,  that  no  power  of  imagination  can  feebly  realize, 
eveo  in  a  geological  sense,  the  great  gaps  thaX  lie  between  them :  and 
though  we  may  feebly  attempt  to  estimate  the  latest  lapses  of  geological 
time,  we  can  no  more  hope  to  fathom  these  Laurentian  depths  than  we 
can  hope  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  most  unresolvable  of  the 
unresolved  nebulae,  mo^ly  because  we  are  able  to  estimate  oor  distaoee 
from  the  sun." 

[A.C.R.] 

*  See  the  Prendential  Anniversary  AddresKt  to  the  Geological  Society,  for 
the  years  1863  and  1864,  by  Professor  A.  C  Ramssy. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  17,  1865. 

Majob-General  Edward  Sabine,  R.A.  Prea.  R.S.  Vioe-Praite, 

in  the  Chair. 

Balfour  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

On  the  latest  Discoveries  concerning  the  Sum* a  Surface, 

It  is  well  known  that  a  distant  body  does  not  impma  tlie  eye  wiA 
tlie  idea  of  relief. 

Thus  distant  mountains  do  not  stand  out  like  the  nemrer  puts  ef  t 
landscape,  and  the  sun  and  moon  appear  only  aa  flat  diact. 

But  although  neither  to  direct  nor  telescopic  viaioa  do  Htm 
heavenly  bodies  appear  spherical,  yet  it  is  possible  to  produce  nen^ 
scopic  impressions  by  combining  together  two  pictures  of  these  ~ 
taken  at  different  times. 

This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Warren  De  )a  Rue  with  greBt  i 
and  this  gentleman  has  produced  numerous  stereoscopic  rcpresei 
of  our  satellite,  in  which  the  general  sphericity  as  well  as  the  uDerfanai 
of  surface  come  well  out.  He  has  also  produced  B  more  UmM 
number  of  stereoscopic  impressions  of  the  sun  ;  but  our  knowledge  d 
the  solar  surface  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  derived  from  Ika 
impressions,  while  it  is  to  a  greater  extent  derived  from  the  tuM 
study  of  ordinary  sun  pictures. 

The  bounding  luminous  surface  of  the  sun  is  termed  his  photosplMi^ 
and  our  subject  may  be  divided  with  reference  to  the  surface  into  ikne 
parts :  the  first  comprising  the  region  above  the  photosphere ;  tkf 
second,  the  photosphere  itself;  and  the  third,  the  region  bcneaikiW 
photosphere. 

To  commence  with  the  region  above  the  photosphere,  it  maj  bt 
easily  shown  that  this  region  contains  a  very  dense  atmosphere. 

In  the  first  place,  according  to  a  well-known  law  the  dark  linaii 
the  solar  spectrum  denote  the  presence  of  certain  substBUces  in  a  MH 
of  vapour,  and  yet  in  a  com]mratively  cold  state,  above  the  photospbot 
of  the  sun.  These  substances  comprise  among  others  sodium,  wef- 
ncsium,  iron,  and  nickel. 

Again,  the  rim  of  the  sun  when  viewed  by  the  eye,  but  non 
conspicuously  in  photographs,  ap])ear^  less  luminous  than  the  entnl 
]Hirti(>ns ;  and  this  would  also  ap|iear  to  indicate  the  presence  of  m 
absorbing  atmosphere  of  lower  temperature  tlu&n  the  photoispberr, » 
that  a  ray  of  light  from  the  border  having  to  paw  through  a  one- 
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nderable  thickneiiB  of  this  atmosphere  would  become  diminished  ia 
brightness.  (This  was  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  photograph  taken  by 
Ifr.  De  la  Rue.) 

In  the  third  place,  the  red  flames  and  part  of  the  corona  which 
mirround  the  sun  during  a  total  eclipse,  reveal  to  us  the  presence  of  an 
extensive  solar  atmosphere. 

It  appeared  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  some  oiliers  as  probable 
that  these  bodies  belong  to  the  sun  ;  but  their  connection  with  our 
laminary  was  put  beyond  doubt  by  Mr.  De  la  Kue,  who  by  means  of 
tlie  Kew  heliograph  was  enabled  to  take  photographic  pictures  of  the 
■on  at  the  total  eclipse  which  happened  in  Spain  in  July,  1860. 

(The  photographs  were  exhibited  ;  and  it  was  seen  that  as  the  moon 
proceeded  over  the  sun's  disc,  the  red  flames  and  part  of  the  corona 
discovered  themselves  at  that  side  which  she  had  left,  and  were  covered 
up  by  her  disc  at  that  side  towards  which  she  was  approaching,  thus 
showing  that  they  belong  to  the  sun.) 

Another  proof  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  red  flames  belong  to 
the  sun  ia  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  light  which  they  emit.  This 
has  great  photog^phic  power  com|)ared  to  its  luminosity,  so  much  so 
that  one  prominence  was  photographed  by  Mr.  De  la  Hue,  which  was 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Now  such  rays  can,  as  far  we  know, 
belong  only  to  intensely  heated  gas,  and  such  gas  can  only  belong  to 
the  sun. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  photosphere,  or  luminous  envelope  of  the 
san,  this  surface  when  viewed  through  powerful  telescopes  appears 
ffranulated  or  mottled.  (Reference  was  here  made  to  a  diagram  lent 
tj  the  Rev.  J.  Ilowlett,  and  to  a  photograph  by  Mr.  De  la  Rue.)  But 
besides  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  great  defining  as  well  as 
magnifying  power  discloses  the  fact  that  the  whole  photosphere  of  the 
aun  b  made  up  of  detached  bodies,  inteHacing  one  another  and 
preserving  a  great  amount  of  regularity,  both  in  form  and  size. 
air.  Jas.  Nasmyth  was  the  first  to  proclaim  this  curious  fact — he  called 
these  bodies  willow  leaves ;  Mr.  Stone  has  called  them  rice-grains ; 
Pkdre  Secchi,  coups  de  puiceau,  (Some  photographs  from  drawings 
lent  by  Mr.  Nasmvth  were  then  exhibited.) 

The  faculse  belong  to  this  part  of  the  subject :  they  are  detached 
portions  of  the  photosphere  which  are  much  brighter  than  the  region 
around  them ;  but  this  difference  in  brightness  is  chiefly  apparent  near 
the  sun's  limb.  The  reason  of  this  is  believed  to  be,  tlmt  they  are 
portions  of  the  sun's  photosphere  thrown  up  into  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled  to  escape  a  great 
part  of  the  absorbing  effect  of  this  atmosphere  which  is  particularly 
strong  near  the  border ;  while  near  the  centre  the  absorption  is  not 
great,  so  tliat  they  do  not  gain  much  by  escaping  it 

The  idea  that  faculse  are  elevated  has  been  confirmed  by  a  stereo- 
scopic impression  of  a  sun-spot  and  some  faculse  taken  by  Mr.  De  la 
Rue«  in  which  the  spot  appears  to  be  a  hollow  while  the  faculs  ap|>ear 
as  elevated  ridges. 
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It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  faculae  retain  the  i 
oflen  fur  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  even  for  daji  togethcT.  to  th« 
they  are  clearly  not  composed  of  heavy  matter,  but  are  rather  uf  tk 
nature  of  a  cloud. 

The  phenomena  of  the  third  region,  or  that  beneath  the  photospbfit 
may  be  embraced  in  one  word,  ^^sun-spots."  These  consist  of  an  unihn, 
or  central  darkness,  surrounded  by  a  less  dark  penumbra.  Mr.  l>av« 
has  discovered  in  some  spots  even  a  deeper  darkness  in  the  oenuv  d 
the  umbra. 

Now  if  that  theory  of  spots  be  correct  which  supposes  that  th<T  n 
cavities  of  which  the  umbra  forms  the  bottom,  while  the  pcDBiahn 
constitutes  the  slo)>ing  sides,  then  the  umbra  ought  ajipurrBth  v 
encroach  on  that  side  of  the  penumbra  which  is  iieareiit  tbe  vifH 
centre  of  the  disc. 

Prof.  Alex.  Wilson,  of  the  University  of  Gla^ow,  was  the  inta 
remark  that  spots  really  behaved  in  this  manner,  and  his  ohservaua 
have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  Kew  photographs.  (One  oi 
these  was  exhibited.) 

It  therefore  follows,  that  the  umbra  of  a  spot  is  at  a  lower  \tw 
than  the  penumbra  ;  and  since  luminous  ridges,  and  sometimes detacka 
portions  of  luminous  matter,  cross  over  spots,  it  must  be  ctjiia^ri 
that  the  whole  phenomenon  is  below  the  surface. 

In  the  next  place,  spots  are  the  means  of  exhibiting  to  m  ifa 
rotation  of  our  luminary.  If  we  turn  to  the  south  and  vi«w  thrisi 
spots  always  cross  the  disc  from  east  to  west,  that  ia  to  say  fruo  M 
to  right.  (The  apparent  path  of  a  spot  at  different  seasoiis  was  iwR 
traced  on  a  diagram,  constructed  and  lent  by  Uct.  F.  Ilowleit ;  sad  ii 
was  remarked  that  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  iociinatioD  of  iki 
earth's  axis,  the  path  is  really  the  same  at  different  seasons.) 

Besides  the  apparent  motion  due  to  rotation  of  the  sun.  spols  \am 
also  a  prot>er  motion  of  their  own,  which  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Carrington.  This  motion  is  also  from  lefl  to  right ;  those  near  the  nfar 
(H}uator  moving  fastest.  Mr.  Carrington  also  remarked  that  ^sfe 
confine  themselves  to  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  sun. 

llofrath  Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  has  remarked  that  spots  have  ■ 
))eriod  of  mnxinitiro  and  minimum  nearly  ever}'  ten  yeara.  and  Gcaml 
Sabine  has  found  tliat  the  year  of  maximum  sun-apots  ia  at  the  ■■* 
time  that  of  greatest  disturbance  of  the  earth's  magnetism. 

Finally,  the  l>ehaviour  of  sun-sfxits  a|>pear8  to  some  eitcol  la  W 
influenced  by  the  planet  Venus,  in  such  a  manner  tluil  when  a  ipiK 
conies  round  by  rotation  to  the  ecliptical  neighbourhood  of  thb  pbaA 
it  hiis  a  tendency  to  dissolve ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  s«b*s  mrfv 
recedes  from  this  planet,  it  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  spots. 

[RS.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  March  24,  I860. 

John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Westmacott,  R.A.  F.R.S. 
On  ArtSducaiion^  and  how  Works  of  Art  should  be  vietoed, 

Tffs  speaker  felt  that  it  would  be  expected  of  him  to  discourse  on  Art, 
mud  especially  on  that  Art  to  which  he  had  given  many  years'  atten- 
Uon.  Ai,  however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  condense,  within  the 
fliiort  time  allowed,  any  sufficient  history  of  Sculpture,  or  a  clear  expo- 
iitioQ  of  the  various  characteristics  of  the  Art  during  the  long  period 
of  its  ancient  and  modem  practice,  or  to  enter  thoroughly  upon  merely 
tacfaDical  matter,  as  if  he  were  addressing  Art-students,  he  proposed  to 
lake  a  view  of  the  subject  which  should  interest  a  general  and  unpro- 
ieadonal  audience;  namely,  in  what  way  works  of  Art  should  be 
•ontidered  by  the  public,  so  as  to  afford  the  largest  amount  of  gratiii- 
eation  aud  profit. 

The  interest  now  taken  in  Art  is  a  fair  ground  for  offering  some 
remarks  on  the  best  way  of  directing  the  public  intelligence  in  this 
important  field.  Museums,  collections,  exhibitions,  abound  all  over 
the  country,  and  the  large  numbers  of  visitors  to  these  show  beyond 
dispute  bow  willing  people  are  to  find  amusement  in  such  displays. 
The  statistics  on  this  subject  would  be  very  curious;  but,  beyond 
this,  they  would  suggest  serious  reflection  whether  this  class  of  enter- 
tainment night  not  be  made  a  means  of  greatly  benefiting  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  ])eople.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
thousands  visit,  in  the  course  of  every  week  in  the  year,  the  two  great 
public  museums  of  Art  in  London ;  while  during  the  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  only  to  which  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is,  of  neces- 
sity, confined,  and  when  Is.  is  paid  for  admission,  such  large  numbers 
attend  that,  last  season,  considerably  above  £12,000  was  taken  at 
the  doors. 

Now,  a  question  arises,  whether,  and  how  far,  this  general  interest 
folt  in  Art  has  had  any  beneficial  influence  on  the  public  Taste.  The 
answer  scarcely  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot 
be  mid  to  exhibit  this  quality  in  any  eminent  degree ;  and  the  inquiry 
naturally  suggests  itself,  why,  with  this  large  supply  of  Art  and  this 
disposition  to  look  at  Art-productions,  should  this  inferiority  exist  ? 

Chiefly «  tlien,  if  not  entirely,  it  may  be  attributed  to  tlic  absence  of 
any  education  in  the  principles  of  Art.     It  is  not  recognized,  even  in 
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our  universities,  as  a  part  of  polite  traioing ;  to  thmt  ofuallT,  eva 
among  the  superior  classes,  the  most  crude  notions  pre? ail  upon  tht 
theory  and  principles  of  design ;  while  all  the  higher  aims  and  objeeli 
of  Art  are  utterly  ignored. 

The  value  of  any  production,  whether  of  High  Art  or  LilcfUnt, 
and  the  measure  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  it,  mut  be  in  tht 
ratio  of  a  person's  capacity  or  power  to  understand  it.  How  is  tkii 
power  to  be  acquired  ? 

That  there  is  no  indisposition,  generally,  in  the  public  to  b^  faenv 
informed  is  shown  by  the  readiness  with  which  they  aeek  diitdiH 
where  they  fancy  it  may  be  obtained.  In  public  gallerici  aa  eipr 
interest  is  shown  to  listen  to  any  chance  explanations  that  may  k 
going  on.  On  visiting  exhibitions  of  pictures,  people  seek  direcciaa  ia 
tlie  same  way,  or  tliey  are  found  procuring  marked  catalogues  Asa 
some  one  or  other  whose  judgment  th^  may  tiiink  superior  to  tkir 
own  ;  a  proof,  at  least,  of  willingness  to  be  assisted,  though  the  adns- 
tiige  gained  may  sometimes  be  questioned.  They  may  be  told  what  is 
look  at ;  but  they  are  not  taught  how  to  see  it.  They  are  without  asf 
guide  to  explain  to  them  the  broad  principles  of  Art ;  in  what  its  talst 
really  consists ;  and  what  are  its  claims  to  consideration  as  a  mraw  of 
expressing  and  developing  the  Beautiful.  They  simply  find  partkakr 
works  pointed  out  for  examination  ;  but  no  reasrms  are  esked  or  givis 
for  their  being  thought  good,  or  condemned  as  bad ;  and  the  criric 
and  guide  may  himself  be  totally  incompetent,  if  not,  as  b  too  oAca  tks 
Ciise,  biassed  by  favouritism  or  prejudice. 

It  is  precisely  here  that  the  want  of  a  sound  education  in  the  thisn 
and  the  principles  of  Art,  as  distinct  from  the  merely  techniiaL  ii 
seen.  The  public  is  thrown  upon  individual,  and  perlups  estmsclf 
one-sided,  opinion,  from  which  it  takes  its  impressions,  instead  of  havisf 
the  |)ower  of  forming  for  itself  a  judgment  based  upon  a  safe  km^ 
dation. 

Amongst  the  errors  to  which  an  uneducated  public  is  pnoe  ia 
estimating  works  of  Art  is  the  fancy  that  mere  imitation  ooostitata 
excellence.  It  lias  its  own  very  great  merit.  A»  a  mechaaiol 
accomplishment  it,  no  doubt,  ranks,  and  should  rank  very  high :  mi 
an  artist  cannot  be  too  diligent  in  mastering  this  most  iuporttfll 
element  of  practice,  as  his  lang^uage  of  expression.  But  it  nerer  sbooM 
be  forgotten  that  imitation  is  only  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  not  tW 
end,  as  ninny  seem  to  think  it  It  is  what  words  are  to  the  orator:— 
the  language  by  which  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed.  This  eifuatesi 
opinion,  as  to  the  extreme  merit  of  mere  imitation,  per  fr,  has  ird  to 
much  degradation  of  Art.  Instead  of  making  Art  the  medium  of 
exprt'ssing  the  great  and  the  good  in  forms  of  beauty — as  all  the  gnti 
artists  of  the  great  |H*riods  of  Art  have  done—  modem  Art  is  frequcath 
found  illustrating  the  most  ordinar}'  and  commonp1at*e  subJMif. 
selected,  as  it  would  seem,  simply  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  artiit 
to  show  his  skill  in  the  minute  and  elaborate  imitation  of  what  verr  nftfa 
are  but  mean  and  undigniHed  dctaiU.     Art  >hould  aspire  to  i 
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tliouglits  to  the  beautiful  in  all  things, — in  subject  as  well  as  in  form 
and  treatiDent— *and  not  to  depress  and  drag  them  down  to  the  com- 
Bonplace,  and  even  to  what  is  low  and  repulsive.  Plato  made  the 
Good  and  the  Beautiful  identical. 

Colour,  light  and  shade,  perspective,  and  the  ease  with  which 
fiuniliar  objects  may  be  exhibited  in  the  sister  art.  offer  great  temptation 
to  the  pttinter,  and  much  attraction  to  the  general  mass  of  the  public  ; 
and  where  the  taste  is  not  refined  the  low  quality  of  a  subject  will  not 
be  felt  as  any  drawback.  It  is  not  so  in  sculpture.  Any  attempt,  here, 
to  indulge  in  the  ordinary  and  commonplace  meets  its  sure  Nemesis. 
lu  fate  is  certain.  While  the  productions  of  the  great  Greek  schools, 
in  spite  of  discoloration,  dirt,  and  mutilation,  still  justly  claim  tlie 
admiration  of  all  real  judges  of  excellence  in  this  art,  there  is  not  a 
angle  instance  of  a  work  in  sculpture  of  a  low  or  vulgar  school  that  is 
■uffered  to  have  a  place  in  any  collection.  Tet  how  are  those  who  are 
desiirous  to  understand  Art  to  be  taught  this  if  no  means  are  afforded 
lor  their  learning  it?  Again,  then,  the  want  of  education  in  what  is 
trae  and  good  in  Art  is  apparent,  for  here,  especially,  the  better  influ- 
flooe  of  a  cultivated  taste  in  the  public  might  have  good  effect. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  knowledge  may  not 
beiro|iarted.  It  is  not  intuitive,  but  is  to  be  Acquired.  In  Greece  the 
uational  habits  educated  the  people  to  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  In 
Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  es])ecially,  the  influence 
of  the  higher  classes  interested  the  populations  in  works  of  Art,  and 
thus  their  education  was  practically  advanced  ;  and  without  denying  the 
existence  of  a  more  keen  sensibility  to  the  beautiful,  and  more  acute 
observation,  in  some  persons,  and  even  nations,  compared  with  others,  it 
may  fiurly  be  assumed  that  all  may  in  different  degrees  be  improved  in 
tlieir  power  of  appreciating  the  good  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  Pro- 
bably all  present  are  acquainted  with  that  charming  work  on  Italy, 
'  Corinne/  and  may  remember  the  chapters  in  which  the  works  of  Art  in 
Bome  are  described.  The  value  of  the  knowledge  referred  to  is  fully 
eahibited  here.  And  yet  thb  was  the  result  of  education,  of  its  kind. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  been  intimate  with  Schlegel,  and  she  improved 
her  own  natural  faculties  by  acquiring  from  him  the  power  to  view  Art 
through  an  elevated,  and,  it  may  be  said,  a  true  and  proper  medium. 

In  judging  a  work  of  Art  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
intention  or  purpose  of  the  design,  and  whether  the  meaning  is  clearly 
expressed.  Secondly,  it  must  be  tested  by  the  degree  of  refinement  it 
exhibits ;  in  the  choice  and  character  of  its  subject,  and  by  the  mode 
of  presentation  adopted  by  the  artist ;  and  here  the  quality  of  his  taste 
aod  mind  will  be  at  once  seen.  Thirdly,  the  forms  should  command 
attention,  not  only  in  the  human  and  other  figures,  but  in  drapery  and 
all  the  accessories.  Normal  beauty  should  be  recognized  as  essential 
to  all  fine  Art,  and  even  in  the  less  ambitious  subjects  there  should  be 
a  careful  avoidance  of  ugly  or  repulsive  forms.  So  the  Greeks  felt« 
and  in  thb,  though  we  may  no  longer  sympathize  with  their  subjects. 
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their  productions  still  are  and  ever  will  be  a  ftandard.  I 
radical  principle  that  enabled  them,  or  rather  obliged  thea 
beauty  an  element  in  all  their  productions.  It  wm  seen  m 
their  nobler  works,  but  it  spread  over  and  down  to 
monest  objects :  their  furniture,  vases,  iazze^  earriogt,  i 
&c  So  it  was  also  in  the  fifVeenth  and  sixteenth  centaries, 
works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  influenced  the  taste  in  sn 
as  is  seen  in  the  beautiful  performances  of  Benveouto  Cellini 
artists  of  the  time ;  and  more  modem  examples  might  eanly 
This  is  one  of  the  matericU  consequences  of  a  cultivated  tai 
— and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one. 

The  commonplace,  and,  it  must  be  admitted,  pleasing 
the  necessarily  refining  influence  of  the  Arts,  needs  sctre 
noticed  here.  No  doubt  the  proper  office  of  Art,  and  of  all  m 
human  intelligence,  should  be  to  refine  and  elevate  ;  but  Ar 
effect  this,  of  necessity.  Experience  has  ^ hown  that,  though 
employed  for  the  noblest  objects,  it  may  also  be  used  as  an  e 
of  corruption,  and  that  the  existence  of  a  very  refined  taste 
no  security  for  a  high  moral  condition  of  society.  It  is  in  i 
its  abuse  that  its  worth  is  tried.  The  social  state  of  lu 
reigns  of  Alexander  Ylr,  of  Julius  II.,  of  Leo  X.,  and  ot 
were,  according  to  their  own  native  historians,  charactertxi 
prevalence  of  the  most  shocking  demoralization  and  profliga 
very  time  that  Leonardo,  M.  Angelo,  Francesco  Fmnda,  aod 
were  producing  their  master-pieces  in  painting  and  sculpt 
France  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  was  s 
able  for  the  general  corruption  of  morals  pervading  all  clas 
the  glory  derived  from  her  triumphs  in  literature  and  art. 

Here,  then,  b  another  reason  for  endeavouring  to  show 
how  so  fascinating  an  appendage  or  accessory  of  civiliauk) 
turned  to  good  instead  of  to  evil.     How  it  may  be  made  ao  i 
of  moral  refinement  and  instruction,  as  well  m»  a  source  of  pl< 

In  conclusion,  the  value  of  Art-education  would  be  feh  ui 
increase  of  enjoyment  people  would  have  in  Art.  It  would  t 
how  to  observe,  and  it  would  quicken  their  intelligence  in  a 
appreciating  Nature  in  her  true  and  proper  aspect.  Its  eflRecH 
seen  also  on  the  public  Taste.  The  want  of  it  has,  there  i 
doubt,  a  lowering  influence  both  on  Art  and  artists  ;  for  where 
ledge  and  feeling  of  the  public  is  wanting  in  tone,  the  artk 
likely  to  rise  above  the  standard  of  those  from  whoni  thr 
employment.     An  intelligent  public  would  raise  the  standard 

Another  very  important  benefit  might  be  expected  i 
qualifying  the  public  to  judge  correctly  of  Art.  It  woaU 
put  a  stop  to  the  pretentious  dictation  that  prevails  io  matter 
where  self-elected  and  incompetent  critics  make  themeelve 
peosers  of  not  only  fame  but  employment.  Competition* 
principle,  has  lost  all  its  value,  from  the  feeling  that  exis 
the  comparatively  better  clas^  of  artists  that  it  is  a  deliMoo* 
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none  of  any  position  will  now  submit  to  be  judged  by  such  judges  as, 
ordinarily,  compose  these  competition  committees,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  possible  danger  of  inadequate  qualification  in  its  members,  a 
well -organized  party  may  have  arranged  beforehand  whose  design 
shall  have  the  preference,  quite  irrespectively  of  its  comparative 
merit.  Nothing  would  be  so  calculated  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
here  complained  of  as  the  improvement  of  the  public  intelligence  in 
the  requirements  and  principles  of  true  Art ;  and  in  all  competitions 
it  might  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  pro- 
fessional, but  disinterested  men,  upon  technical  questions.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  absence  of  such  securities  for  a  better  class  and 
treatment  of  public  works  are  sufficiently  obvious^  without  the  necessity 
of  more  particular  reference. 

FR.  W.] 
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Friday,  March  31,  1865. 

Sib  Hknry  Holland,   Bart.   M.D.   D.C.L.   F.RS.  Vice-President, 
Y  in  the  Chair. 

James  Glaishbb,  Esq.  F.RS.  <&o. 
On  Scientific  Experiments  in  Balloons. 

Mb.  Glaishbb,  at  the  beginning,  referred  to  the  discourse  given  by  him 
two  years  since,  when  he  had  made  eight  ascents,  for  the  purpose  of 
scientific  researches,  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  said 
since  that  time  ho  had  made  seventeen  additional.  He  described  the 
process  of  filling  a  large  balloon,  and  briefly  described  a  balloon  ascent, 
speaking  of  the  novel  sensation  at  first  experienced,  of  the  extreme 
coldness  and  dryness  of  the  air  at  great  elevations ;  of  the  painless 
death  awaiting  the  aerial  traveller  who  should  ascend  to  an  elevation 
too  great  for  his  power  of  endurance,  and  compared  it  to  that  of  the 
mountain  traveller,  who,  benumbed  and  insensible  to  suffering,  yields 
to  the  lethargy  of  approaching  sleep,  and  reposes  to  wake  no  more. 
Moral  energy  in  both  cases,  he  stated,  was  the  only  means  of  safety. 

He  then  exhibited  the  several  instruments  used,  pointing  out  tiieir 
extreme  sensitiveness  and  delicacy,  and  then  spoke  of  the  primary 
objects  of  balloon  research. 

Subjects  of  Besearch  hy  means  of  Balloons. 

Ist.  To  determine  the  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature,  with  increase 
of  elevation ;  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  results  obtained  by  obser- 
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vations  on  mountain  sides— tnz.  a  lowering  of  temperatnie  of  !•  for 
every  increase  of  elevation  of  300  feet— bo  true  or  not 

2nd.  To  determine  the  distribution  of  the  water,  in  the  invisible 
shape  of  vapour,  in  the  air  below  the  clouds,  in  the  douds,  and  above 
them,  at  different  elevations. 

8rd.  To  compare  the  results,  as  found  by  different  instruments, 
together :  — 

1.  The  temperature  of  the  Dew  Point,  as  found  by — 

Dry  and  Wet  Thermometers — (Free). 

Dry  and  Wet  Thermometers— (Aspirated,  or  air  made  to  pass  rapidly). 

Danieirs  Dew  Point. 

Regnaulfs  Dew  Point — (Blowing). 

Regnault's  Dew  Point— (Air  made  to  pass  rapidly). 

2.  To  compare  the  readings  of — 

Mercurial  and  Aneroid  Barometers,  &c. 

4th.  Solar  radiation,  by  taking  readings  of  the  blackened  bulb 
thermometer  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  with  simultaneous  observations 
of  the  dry  bulb  i^ermometer,  and  also  of  observations  of  Herschel's 
Actinometer. 

5th.  To  determine  whether  the  Solar  spectrum,  when  viewed  from 
the  earth,  and  far  above  it,  exhibited  any  difference ;  whether  there 
were  a  greater  or  less  number  of  dark  lines  crossing  it,  particularly 
when  near  sun-setting.  ^1^ 

6th.  To  determine  whether  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  e«Kh's 
magnetism  was  loss  or  greater  with  elevation. 
Propagation  of  soimd. 
Amount  of  ozone,  &o. 

In  every  ascent  a  second  or  third  thermometer,  differently  gra- 
duated, has  been  used  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  readings  of  the  dry 
thermometer,  and  the  truthfulness  of  the  temperature  shown  by  it.  In 
some  of  the  ascents  a  delicate  blackened  bulb  thermometer  was  placed 
near  to  the  place  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  cloudless  skies,  or  to  the  sky  at  all  times — the  readings  of  this 
instrument  were  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  dry-bulb  thermometer 
in  clouded  states  of  the  sky,  and  thus  acted  as  an  additional  check. 

At  all  times,  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  Kegnault's  and  Daniell's 
hygrometers,  have  been  used  sufficiently  often  at  all  heights,  to  show 
whether  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  was  in  proper  action,  and  to  check 
the  results  given  by  the  use  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometer  on 
the  reduction  of  the  observations. 

The  author  said  he  would  not  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  expe- 
riments in  the  year  1862  and  1863,  as  they  were  published,  but  would 
confine  himself  to  some  of  the  results. 

He  said  it  was  soon  found  that  the  state  of  the  sky  exercised  a 
great  influence,  and  the  experiments  had  to  be  repeated  with  two 
groups,  one  with  cloudy  skies,  and  the  other  with  clear  skies. 
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The  results  are  as  follow  : — 

kt  JDtaiiiM  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  with  Elevation,  utken  the  Sky  was  Cloudy. 
Feet  Feet.  Deff.  Feet. 

From          0  to  1,(MK)  was  4*  5  from  17  experiments,  or  1  degree  in  223 

I.IMIO  ^    2.000  „  3-6  ..  21  „  278 

2.0CM>  ,     S»0OU  „  3'7  „  22  „  271 

,        3JHK1  „    AjQim  „  3-4  „  20  „  295 

4,mH»  „    \0m  „  3'3  n  13  n  333 

„        r^.imi        (j,000  „  3-2  „  7  »  313 

atWKl  ^     7,(KK»  „  2*7  „  5  „  371 

„        T.otMi  ,,    §,000  ,,  2»4  „  4  „  417 

„        ft.<MM»  ,    9.000  «  2-2  „  4  „  455 

9.000  „  10.000  „  2*2  H  4  .,  455 

»      10.000  „  11,000  ..  2*2  „  4  „  455 

„       11.000  „  12,000  ,  2*2  ^  4  „  455 

^      12.000  „  13.000  „  2-2  „  4  „  455 

^      13.000  „  14.000  .,  2-3  „  4  „  435 

^      14.000  ,  15.000  „  20  „  4  .,  500 

,      15.000  „  16.000  „  2  1  „  4  „  477 

«      16.000  ^  17.000  ..  1-2  „  2  ^  833 

^      17.000  n  18.000  „  1-3  ,  2  „  771 

^      18,000  «  19.000  „  1-4  „  2  „  715 

„       19.000  „  20.000  „  0-9  „  2  „  909 

^      20,000  ^  21.000  ,  1-1  „  2  „  911 

^      21,000  „  22.000  „  0-8  „  2  .  1.250 

»      22.000  .,  23.000 '  „  0*8  ,.2  „  1,250 

These  resnlts  show,  when  the  sky  is  clondy,  the  decline  of  tem- 
Vgkire  at  eyery  1,000  feet  increase  of  elevation.  Up  to  5,000  feet 
10  number  of  experiments  upon  which  each  result  is  based  yary  from 
I  to  22  ;  at  6,000  and  7,000  feet  to  7  and  5  respectiyely ;  from 
jOOO  to  16,000  feet  to  4;  these  having  been  made  on  two  days,  viz. 
)68,  Jmie  26  and  September  29,  on  which  days  the  balloon  was 
•quently  enveloped  in  fog  and  clouds  to  the  height  of  three  and  four 
tlB0|  and  those  above  16,000  feet  on  the  former  of  these  two  days 
|]^  during  the  ascent  and  descent,  the  sky  being  still  covered  with 
famd  when  the  balloon  was  between  four  and  5  nules  high. 

%g  DteUme  of  ike  Temperature  of  Hie  Air,  with  Elevation,  when  (he  Sky  wat  Clear, 

or  chiefly  eUar, 

FmI.           Feet.            Def.  Feet. 

Wnok.  0  to    1,000  was  6*2  from  9  experiments  or  1  degree  in  162 

IXMH)  „    2.000    ..    4-7    ..9  «  213 

,        2,000  „    8,000    „    3-8    „     11  ,.  264 

^          a,mN»  «      IjMHt     „     3-3     „     12  n  804 

^        4,miO  n    5.<HW>    „    2-9    „     12  „  345 

5,<MI*>  „    0.1  MMI    .    2'6    .,     17  ..  385 

e,000        7. I     n    2'5    „     15  ,.  401 

?,000  „    R<H«i    „    2-7    „    12  ..  871 

^        S,000  ,    ^^m    ,.    2-5    „    12  ..  400 

^         S>XWO  „  \(\UiM\    „    2-4    n    12  „  417 

^      10,000.,  n. f    „    2-6    „    13  ..  385 

^       ll,im>  „  i::,iM>tJ    ,.    2-3    „    11  „  435 

„       VlSm)  „  i:t,oiMi    „    2-2    „    11  ..  455 

^       IH.IMN1  ..  14.000    .,    20    .,    11  „  f^ 
^       U.WO  ,  15.000    ..1-7,9 
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Up  to  the  height  of  22,000  feet,  the  number  of  cxpcriDienU  w 
from  7  to  17  ;  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  ntzmUf 
showing  the  decrease  of  temperature  are  very  nearly  true,  and  apprvxh 
mate  closely  to  the  general  law.  Above  24,000  feet  the  uuxnU;  d 
experiments  are  too  few  to  speak  confidently  npon  them,  but  tLi j  *r 
in  accordance  with  the  scries  deduced  from  ike  czpcrimeiitfr  at  Im 
elevations. 

A  decline  of  teniperatore  under  a  clear  sky  of  1^  takes  place  withii 
100  feet  of  the  earth,  and  at  heights  exceeding  25,000  feet  it  iti  m-ces- 
sary  to  pass  through  1,000  feet  of  vertical  height,  as  appears  in  iht 
last  column  of  the  preceding  table,  for  a  decline  of  1^  of  tempeimtar. 

By  adding  together  successively  the  decline  of  tcmporahirp  fcr 
each  1,000  feet  the  whole  decrease  of  temperature  from  the  eartli  t* 
the  different  elevations  is  found ;  the  results,  with  a  cloudy  skj,  air 
aK  follows : — 


When  Vie  Sky  iww  Cloudy, 


Vi^t.      Ft^t. 

l^. 

From  0  to    1,000  the 

decrease 

waa    4-5 
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0  „     2,000 
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»♦ 
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Tbfise  rebuxte,  showing  the  whole  decrease  of  temperature  of  the 
ftir  from  the  earth  up  to  23,000  foet,  differ  very  considerably  from 
iiioie  with  a  clear  sky,  to  be  spoken  of  presently.  The  number  in  the 
last  column  show  the  average  increment  of  height  for  a  decline  of  1°, 
m  Ibmid  by  using  the  temperature  of  the  extremities  of  the  column 
alone.  To  1,000  feet  high  the  average  is  1"  in  223  feet,  increasing 
grmdnally  to  1»  in  445  feet  at  23,000  feet. 

When  the  Sky  was  Clear^  or  chiefly  dear^ 

Feet, 
deg.  on  the  average  of  162 
184 
204 
223 
239 
256 
271 
279 
289 
298 
309 
317 
324 

343 
348 
355 
363 
372 
382 
392 
405 
413 
422 
431 
441 
449 
459 
469 
482 

These  results,  showing  the  whole  decrease  of  temperature  fr^m  the 
ground  to  30,000  feet,  di£fer  greatly,  as  just  mentioned,  from  those 
wiih  a  cloudy  sky. 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column,  showing  the  average  increase  of 
height  for  a  decline  of  1**  of  temperature  from  the  ground,  to  that 
dl0f»tion,  are  all  smaller  than  those  with  a  cloudy  sky  at  the  same 
elevation.  Each  result  is  based  upon  at  least  seven  experiments,  taken 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  up  to  t)iis  height  considerable  con- 
fidence may  be  placed  in  the  results ;  they  show  that  a  change  :es 
place  in  the  first  1,000  feet  of  l""  on  an  average  in.  162  feet,  inci  ig 
to  about  300  at  10,000  feet.  In  the  year  1862,  this  space  of  30u  it 
was  at  14,000  feet  high,  and  in  1863  at  12,000  feet.  Therefore, 
change  of  temperature  has  been  less  in  1863  than  those  in  IBGf 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  41.)  2 
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less  in  1864  than  in  18G3,  bni  the  experiments  ba^e  all  been  taloeiil 

different  times  of  the  year. 

Without  exception  the  fall  of  l""  has  alwajs  tekm  place  in  Ai 
smallest  space  when  near  the  earth. 

Treating  the  observations  for  determining  the  degrees  of  hmiditj 
of  the  air  in  the  same  way,  the  following  are  the  remUs : — 


When  tho  sky  was  cloudy,  aatoni- 

tion  being  considered  as  100, 

tho  degree  of  humidity  on  the 

earth  was         ...        74  from  19  ezpeii 

At   1.000  feet 
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»     8.000  .. 

54    „     11 

..     9.000  ., 

50    „     11 

n     10.000    « 

.        48    „     10 

..    11.000  .. 

.        47    „     10 

..   12.000  ., 

52    «       6 

n    13.000  „ 

58    „      6 

.    14,000  , 

52    .      5 

»    15,000  „ 

59    „       8         « 

n     16.000    n 

59    .,      t 

M    17.000  „ 

47    „      « 

n     18,000    n 

83    .      t 

.,   19.000  „ 

24    „      « 

.,   20,000  „ 

29    „      2 

..   21.000  .. 

22    „      2 

.,  22.000   .. 

34    „       1 

..   23.000  .. 

40    „       1 

The  law  of  moisture  hero  shown  is  a  slight  increase  from  the  etf 
to  the  height  of  3,000  feet,  and  then  a  slight  decrease  to  6,000  fa 


the  degree  of  humidity  being  at  this  elevation  nearly  of  the  i 
as  on  the  ground — from  6,000  to  7,000  feet,  there  is  a  large  ( 
and  then  an  almost  uniform  decrease  to  11,CK)0  feet ;  it  inc 
12,000  to  16,000  feet,  and  then  decreases ;  the  number  of  i 
up  to  11,000  feet,  vary  from  10  to  33  ;  and  I  think  ^ood  • 
may  be  placed  in  the  result  to  this  elevation,  but  at  heights  of  Ufi 
feet,  the  number  of  experiments  are  evidently  too  small  to  tspmk  «i 
any  confidence  in  respect  to  the  results. 

By  treating  the  results  with  a  clear  or  a  nearly  dear  sky  in  i 
same  way,  the  following  results  were  obtained : — 


With  a  clear  sky  tho  dcgroc  of 

humidity  on 

the  ground  was — 

59fron) 

9  experiments 

At    1.000  feet 

.         •         • 

61 

«• 

14 

..     2.00O    ^ 

•         • 

70 

>• 

17 

« 

n      3,000    „ 

•         •         . 

71 

n 

23 

..      4,000   ,. 

•         • 

71 

n 

19 

„    :»,ooo  .. 

•         •         • 

69 

*t 

17 

« 
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At 


6,000  feet 
7,000  „ 
8,000  . 
9,000  » 
10.000  „ 
11.000  . 
12,000  „ 
13,000  „ 
14.000  „ 
15.000  „ 
16.000  „ 
17.000  n 
18,000  „ 
19.000  . 
20.000  « 
21.000  „ 
22,000  « 
23,000  „ 


62  from  15  experiments. 
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16 
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14 

50 

n 

9 

46 

w 

18 

43 

M 

10 

35 

*• 

8 

37 

V* 

7 

37 

7 

44 

^ 

5 

40 

?• 

5 

39 

M 

4 

21 

2 

36 

M 

2 

33 

ft 

1 

32 

»t 

1 

21 

n 

1 

16 

t« 

1 

Tho  law*  of  moistme  here  Bbown  is  a  slight  increase  to  1,000 
fBel,  a  considerable  increase  between  1,000  and  2,000  feet ;  a  nearly 
oonstant  degree  of  humidify  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  a  gradual 
decrease  afterwards  to  12,000  feet.  At  greater  heights,  the  numbers  are 
leas  regular.  The  results  up  to  11,000  feet  are  based  upon  ezperi- 
ments  yarying  from  10  to  23,  and  are  most  likely  very  nearly  true 
nonnal  yalues ;  at  heights,  exceeding  12,000  feet,  the  number  of  ex- 
periments have  varied  from  1  to  8,  and  no  general  confidence  can  be 
placed  in  them. 

By  comparing  the  results  from  the  two  states  of  the  sky,  the  degree 
of  humidity  of  the  air  up  to  1,000  feet  high,  is  16  less  wiUi  a  dear  sky 
than  with  a  cloudy ;  from  2,000  to  5,000  is  from  4  to  6  less ;  at  6,000 
feet  the  air  with  a  clear  sky  is  much  drier  than  at  5,000  feet,  but  with 
s  cloudy  sky  it  is  nearly  of  the  same  degree  of  humidify,  so  that  the 
diffaronoe  between  the  two  states  is  large,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
11 ;  the  difference  decreases  to  0  at  9,000  feet ;  but  increases  to  4  at 
11,000  feet ;  at  heights  exceeding  11,000  feet,  the  air  with  clear  skies 
gmenlly  becomes  very  dry,  but  with  cloudy  skies  frequently  becomes 
more  humid,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  the  fftct  of  the  presence  of 
doada  at  heights  exceeding  three  and  four  miles. 

/»  hoik  date$  of  the  shy  at  exbreme  elevations,  the  air  becomes  very 
dry^  Imi  so  far  as  my  experiments  go,  is  never  free  from  water. 

The  speaker  stated  that  at  the  end  of  Uie  year  1863,  the  results 
tar  temnerature  were  laid  down  on  a  diagram,  and  the  resulting  curve 
was  a  nyperbola ;  continuing  this  curve  upwards,  and  reading  out 
the  decrease  of  elevation  the  following  were  the  results,  that  at  the 
height  of 

50,000  feet  the  decline  of  iumpcreturc  from  tbo  earth  would  ho 
100,000    „    or  19  miles  »  » 

aOO.000    „         38  »  .. 

588,000    ,.100 
1.056.000    ,.       200 
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Showing  that  large  changes  take  place  near  the  evth, 
to  24""  in  the  first  mile,  becoming  lees  and  leaa  the  futher 
till  the  change  from  100  miles  to  200  miles  is  less  than  3\ 

The  speaker  then  said,  as  these  results  were  dodnoed  chieflj  froa 
experiments  in  the  sommer  and  during  the  hours  of  the  daj,  it  hrcsmr 
desirable  to  take  experiments  at  other  times  in  the  jear  to  aaocftu 
whetlier  this  law  would  hold  good  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  at  al 
times  of  the  day. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  take  czperimeDts  in  tW 
winter,  spring,  and  autumn.  He  then  described  the  experimGnts  Bait 
at  these  seasons,  and  pointed  out  that  experiments  made  ijd  HnJunhf 
29,  January  12,  and  April  G,  during  the  day,  differed  very  nmeh  horn 
the  generaJ  laws,  and  tliose  on  June  13,  20,  and  27,  made  a  Uttlt 
before,  at  the  time  of  suuKct,  and  a  little  afterwards,  diftsred  mrtm 
ally  from  those  made  when  the  sun  was  at  a  good  altitode :  lor  ia- 
stanee,  on  June  13,  at  the  time  of  sunset,  no  differenoe  in  tfunpentBt 
was  experienced  for  2,000  feet  from  the  earth. 

The  speaker  then  said,  it  is  very  clear  from  the  pexticiilan  of  Mrk 
ascent,  that  thoy  caimot  all  be  combined,  or  all  used  in  '*^— ^ 
general  laws.  Those  ascents  which  haTe  been  made  during  the  pit 
year  under  similar  circumstances  to  those  from  which  the  laet  <f 
decrease  of  temperature  were  found,  when  combined  do  not  chufi  tfct 
values  previously  found  to  any  groat  amount ;  bnt  those  which  kais 
been  made  under  other  circumstances,  such  as  in  the  winter,  mi  rt 
times  of  the  setting  sun,  differ  very  greatly  indeed. 

The  deviation  from  this  law,  however,  in  winter  is  certainly  of  lb 
highest  importance  to  us,  the  meeting  of  a  strong  cnrrent  of  air  froB 
the  8.  W.  of  so  great  a  depth  as  nearly  one  mile,  over  our  eoonliy  • 
January  12,  in  the  season  of  winter,  which  current  I  know  iisiliaBf 
many  days,  must  have  exercised  great  influence.  This  was  the  ial 
instance  of  meeting  with  a  stream  of  air  of  higher  tempemtme  tha  • 
the  earth ;  above  this  the  air  was  dry,  and  higher  still  it  was  verrdiy : 
fine  graimlar  snow  was  falling  thicldy  above  this  warm  stream  ot  sir. 

The  S.W.  current  being  thus  observed  is  of  the  highest  imsl- 
ance  as  bearing  upon  the  very  high  mean  temperatore  we  eipew— 
during  winter,  so  much  higher  than  is  due  to  our  position  ea  tfct 
earth's  surface,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  to  its  flnctoatioas  tb 
variations  of  our  winters  are  due. 

Our  high  winter  temperature  has  hitherto  been  refened  §m  tW 
moKt  part  to  the  influence  of  the  heated  water  of  the  Gnlf  fltrcaai  M 
if  this  were  the  case  the  same  agency  being  at  work  arcmnd  the  eatfi 
of  France,  should  exercise  the  same  influence,  yet  we  know  tiMt  iht 
winters  of  France  are  more  severe  than  onr  own,  thoogh  sitaalid  m 
much  south  of  us. 

Dr.  Stark,  of  Edinburgh,  some  years  sinoe  referred  the  raiUM 
of  the  ^-inters  in  Britain  for  the  most  part  to  prevalence  of  the  &W. 
or  anti-trade  wind,  which  is  the  prevailing  aenal  cnrrent  in  thif  hii- 
tudc  •luring  winter. 
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He  observes,  so  long  ss  these  winds  blow,  we  have  no  frosts  or 
intense  colds ;  bot  the  moment  the  wind  chsng^^  during  wiutor  to  an 
easterlj,  north-essterlj,  or  northerly  direction,  we  hsYo  both  lri>8t  and 
■low,  and  more  or  less  intense  cold. 

The  S.W.  winds  in  their  course  meet  with  no  obstruction  in 
coming  to  us,  but  they  blow  directly  to  us  and  to  Norway  ovor  the 
Atlantic ;  and  hence  we  eigoy  a  much  milder  climate  during  winter 
than  any  other  lands  not  similarly  situated  with  regard  to  such  winds. 
The  south-west  winds  cannot  reach  France  till  they  have  cro88etl 
the  whole  of  Spain  and  the  high  mountain  range  of  the  PyreniH>8 ; 
mod  by  the  time  they  have  crossed  that  mountainous  country  they  are 
■o  mnch  cooled  that  France  can  derive  compamtivcly  litUo  bimofit 
them,  and  hence  apparently  her  more  sevore  winters. 
Another  fiict  may  be  inferred  from  this  winter  trip ;  it  has  always 
i  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  me  to  account  for  the  simultaneous 
i^peazmnoe  of  dense  fog  over  the  whole  country  and  extending  far  out 
to  sea ,  but  the  fact  of  a  warm  current  of  air,  situated  under  a  miuw  of 
mow  falling,  would  fully  account  for  the  production  of  any  amount 
rffog. 

Another  inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  facts  noticed ;  one  only 
I  will  mention,  and  it  is  this :  If  during  the  provalcuce  of  a  warm 
enrrent  of  air  passing  over  these  islands  there  con  be  currents  of  air 
ct  so  low  a  temperature  as  I  experienced,  it  is  evident  that  as  it  is  but 
s  struggle  between  two  or  more  forces,  either  of  which  may  prepon- 
derate at  any  moment,  it  is  not  safe,  therefore,  in  the  winter  months, 
liow  mild  soever  the  weather  may  be,  to  go  thinly  clothed  at  any  tiuio, 
lor  at  any  moment  this  warm  current  may  be  deflected,  and  its  placo 
oocnpied  by  the  cold  current,  and  thus  some  of  our  sudden  and 
•pptarently  unaccountable  changes  may  be  due. 

The  fact  of  no  change  of  temperature  being  met  with  at  Uie  time 
of  sunset  on  June  13,  for  2,000  feet  from  the  earth,  tliat  a  nuu^h 
■nailer  change  took  place  than  usual  on  June  20,  a  little  lieforo  min- 
•0t;  and  that  on  June  27,  after  sunset,  as  well  as  (;ould  1m)  dotenuined, 
tlie  change  to  3,000  feet  was  small,  it  would  seem  that  the  lawn 
which  hold  good  by  day  do  not  hold  gitoti  by  night;  indrvd^  it  ar.nm 
fnbMe  that  at  night,  for  soine  little  distance^  the  temperature  may 
mereoM  with  elevation  instead  of  decreasing.  This  can  only  Iks  det4]r- 
mined  by  experiments  at  night. 

GcHnparing  the  results  of  one  experiment  with  another  with  reApe(;t 
to  the  moisture  in  the  air,  at  the  same  elevation,  it  is  found  to  Im)  verv 
difbreht  at  diffisrent  times ;  and  that  on  the  same  day  the  moisture  is 
very  difSarently  distributed,  there  having  been  on  sonie  of  the  days  itf 
experiments  several  successive  wet  and  dry  strata  placed  one  alxivo  the 
other. 

The  variation  in  this  climate,  its  frequent  disturlicd  atmosphere, 
the  smallness  of  the  country,  causing  great  anxiety  afler  ijassing 
throngh  clouds  and  out  of  sight  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  descimding 
over  the  sea,  when  the  balloon  has  no  longer  jiowcr  to  keep  up, 
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rendering  each  experiment  limited  in  its  dv  i  pcriwp  thii 

country  is  not  the  best  for  determining  the   laws  which  gum 
atmospheric  changes. 

I  am  gkd  to  learn  that  similar  obsorratioiis  are  oootcnpyri 
being  made  in  France,  and  I  hope  that  similar  oboervatio&a  vDl  k 
made  in  other  countries,  for  it  is  probable  that  above  the  large  pkJM 
of  the  continent,  where  the  weatiier  is  more  nniform,  and  when  ■ 
observer  can  be  for  hours  out  of  sight  of  land  without  aodetj^lte 
the  experiments  can  be  more  easily  made,  and  probaUy,  too,  tk 
general  laws  made  more  easily  apparent. 

Many  ascents  will,  however,  be  necessary ;  clouds  as  larga,  ai 
clouds  &r  colder  than  any  I  have  met  wiu,  were  experiencai  If 
Messrs.  Bixio  and  Barral,  in  their  ascents  in  June  and  July,  18511 
fi*om  Paris.  These  gentlemen  made  two  ascents  for  scientifte  fm- 
poses,  and  although  from  accidents  the  ascents  were  of  short  dnUMi, 
the  results  were  of  high  interest  Among  them,  they  noticed  thai  Ibf 
passed  through  a  cloud  of  icicles,  which  snstained  tlumselves  ia  lb 
air,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  contnuy  to  the  laws  of  gravity ;  bol  ^m 
their  horizontal  surfaces  they  saw  beneath  them,  however,  anenrt 
imago  of  the  sun,  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  lominons  rays  ea  fki 
crystals  of  ice,  floating  about  in  a  foggy  atmosphere ;  and  they 
the  temperature  of  the  doud  to  be  as  low  as  minus  10*,  a  Isr 
degree  of  cold  Uian  I  ever  experienced. 

With  such  variations  as  these,  as  many  ascents  will  be 
to  be  made  in  France  as  in  England,  to  determine  general  laws:  kk 
each  aHcent  may  be  made  for  richer  in  results  than  any  cb»  a 
England.  In  France,  the  duration  of  a  journey  will  be  limited  cdf 
by  tlie  wishes  of  the  observer,  and  not  as  here  by  the  sea,  or  by  «ai 
solitary  hour*s  observations — that  being  the  time  frequently  in  vkiek 
we  approach  the  sea. 

It  is  certain  that  there  are  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  sartki 
atmosphere  spaces  subjected  to  great  cold,  and  o&urs  to  considewMi 
heat ;  that  there  exist  some  clouds  of  very  low  temperature :  mI 
some,  as  those  passed  through  on  January  12,  for  a  mile  in  thickaeflk 
of  comparatively  high  temperature. 

Tlie  presence  of  such,  either  cold  or  hot  currents,  passing  cwtr  tW 
coimtry,  must  play  an  important  part  in  a]l  our  meteorological  pha^ 
mena,  and  must  exert  a  great  influence  upon  our  climate. 

Wlien  I  first  luidertook  to  make  these  experiments,  1  expeclrf 
that  a  few  ascents  would  have  given  the  information  son^t;  tk 
number  of  exi)eriments  I  have  now  made  is  twenty-five,  and  to  fv 
from  oxhauHting  the  subject,  they  have  only  indicated  a  mnch  wite 
iicld  fur  future  o])erations. 

The  hic  of  decrease  of  temperature  uihder  ordinary  rirmailsslMi 
bt4h  with  a  char  and  a  cloudy  %ky^  vhcn  the  •an  U  abore  the  Aururia,  i> 
the  nwnths  of  summer^  I  think  in  pretty  veil  determined  ;  bmi  from  llf 
series  of  obserrations  made  in  winter,  tee  cannot  uny  wneh  latrs  kM  fo^i 
thronghmit  the  year :  neither  ran  ice  sny  (hat  the  latcs  irAiVA  Md  *j^  *f 
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wg  will  he  true  hy  night ;  and  (he  general  result  of  these  differences  must 
I  ikai  the  theoretical  law  of  refraction  now  used,  mtist  be  ahandonedj 
wi  thai  every  cbservatory  will  have  to  determine  its  own  laics,  inde- 
miemtlp. 


Solar  BadicUion :  Blackened  Bulb  Thermometer,  and  HerscheTs 
Actinometer  Observations, 

On  Angnst  31,  at  the  heights  of  7,000  and  8,000  feet,  the  black- 

.  bulb  Uiermometer,  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  read  3"* 
mfy  higher  than  the  shaded  thermometer. 

On  September  29,  at  the  height  of  14,000  feet,  the  excess  of  reading 
t  the  blackened  bulb  thermometer  was  2^°  only  under  a  bright  sun, 
ha  increase  of  readings  of  the  actinometer  was  from  3  to  6  divisions 
mij ;  at  13,000  feet  &e  excess  of  the  blackened  bulb  readings  in- 
MMed  to  4""  and  5%  and  the  increase  in  one  minute  of  the  actinometer 
wding  were  7  to  8  diyisions.  At  the  height  of  3,000  feet  and  4,000 
bel»  the  influence  of  the  sun  increased,  raising  the  blackened  bulb  to 
r*  and  8"  in  excess  of  the  readings  of  the  shaded  thermometer,  the 
mle  readings  of  the  actinometer  increased  to  20  and  25  divisions  in 
m&  minnte,  and  on  reaching  the  ground  the  increase  in  the  same  time 
faa  firom  45  to  50  diyisions. 

On  January  12,  the  readings  of  the  exposed  and  shaded  thermo- 
latera  were  nearly  alike. 

On  April  6, 1  was  unable  to  use  the  actinometer,  and  never  sue- 
•aded  in  placing  it  properly.  The  excess  of  reading  of  the  blackened 
mlh  thermometer  was  but  small  during  the  cloudy  state  of  the  sky, 
ad  inGreased  to  5"*  and  6"*  at  10,000  feet,  this  excess  increased  on  de- 
^f^mAiw  into  the  lower  atmosphere,  until  cloud  was  entered. 

On  June  13,  the  excess  was  at  all  times  small. 

On  June  20,  at  many  inspections  the  readings  of  the  two  thermo- 
Bders  were  identicaL 

On  June  27,  the  exposed  thermometers  nearly  always  read  lower 
lian  the  shaded  thermometer ;  on  examination  of  these  instruments 
illerwards,  they  were  both  found  to  read  correctly. 

On  August  29,  the  blackened  bulb  thermometer  read  lower  than 
the  shaded  thermometer  tiU  6,000  feet  were  passed;  it  then  read 
bi|^,  increasing  to  7*"  at  14,000  feet  high. 

From  all  these  experiments  it  seems  that  the  heat  rays  in  their 
paasage  from  the  sun  pass  the  small  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  communi- 
Dating  very  little  or  no  heat  to  it.  Similar  results  being  shown  by 
the  use  of  HerscheFs  actinometer  on  every  occasion  that  I  have  had 
in  opportunity  of  using  it.  From  these  experiments  we  may  infer  that 
the  keai  ray$  from  the  sun  pass  through  space  without  loss,  and  become 
efecUve  in  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  amount  of 
waier  present  through  which  they  pass,  and  if  so,  the  proportion  of  heat 
received  ai  Mercury^  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  may  be  the  same  as 
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that  received  ai  the  Earth,  if  the  constituents  of  their  atmospheres  he  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Earth,  and  greater  if  the  density  be  greater,  so  that 
the  effective  solar  heat  at  Jupitei'  and  Saturn  may  be  greater  than  at 
either  the  inferior  planets  Mercury  or  Venus,  notwithstanding  their  far 
greater  distances  from  the  Sun, 


Different  Velocities  of  Air. — The  Wind. 

On  September  29,  the  balloon  left  Wolverhampton  at  7h,  43aL  a.m. 
and  fell  near  Sleaford,  a  place  ninety-iiye  miles  from  the  place 
of  ascent,  at  lOh.  30m.  a.m.  During  this  time  the  horizontal  move- 
ment of  air  was  thirty-three  miles,  as  registered  at  Wrottesley 
Observatory. 

On  October  9,  the  balloon  left  the  Crystal  Palace  at  4h.  49m.  p.m., 
and  descended  at  Pirton  Grange,  a  place  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
place  of  ascent,  at  6h.  30m.  p.m. ;  Eobinson's  anemometer  during 
this  time  registered  eight  miles  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Qreenwich, 
as  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  air. 

On  January  12,  the  balloon  left  the  Eoyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  at 
2h.  8m.  p.m.,  and  descended  at  Lakenheatii,  a  place  seventyi  nilea 
from  the  place  of  ascent,  at  4h.  10m.  p.m. ;  at  the  Eoyal  Obse^rvatory, 
by  Eobinson*s  anemometer  during  this  time  the  motion  of  the  air  was 
six  miles  only. 

On  April  6,  the  balloon  left  the  Eoyal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  at 
4h.  8m.  p.m.,  its  correct  path  is  not  known,  as  it  entered  several 
different  currents  of  air,  the  earth  being  invisible  owing  to  the  mist ; 
it  descended  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent,  at  5h.  37m.  p.m.,  a  point  fifteen 
miles  from  the  place  of  ascent ;  five  miles  was  registered  during  this 
time  by  Eobinson's  anemometer,  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  Qreenwich. 

From  all  the  experiments,  the  velocity  of  the  air  at  the  earth* s  surface 
appears  to  he  veiy  mu^h  less  than  at  a  high  elevation. 

Different  Currents  in  the  Atmosphere.— The  Wind. 

18G2.-July  30. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  before  starting  was  N.W. 

At  4h.  41m.  15s.,  at    480  feet,  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  S.W. 

„   .5h.  17ra.  30s.  .,  5,165  „  „  N.N.W. 

„  5h.  40m.  30s.  „   6,183  „  ..  N. 


1862.— September  1. 

The  direction  of  the  wind  before  starting  was  E.N.E.  verging  to  E. 
At  5h.    4m.    Os.  p.m.,  at  3,268  feet,  tiie  direction  of  the  wind  E.N.E. 
„    5h.  10m.    Os.     „       „  3,318  „  „  E. 

„    5h,  11m.  30s.    „      ,,3,560  „  „  E.&E. 

„    5h.  17m.    Oi.    »      „  3,580  „  „  E.N.E. 

„    5h.  36m.    Os.    „      „  4,190  „  „  W. 
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1863.— March  31. 
At  4h.  58m.    Ob.  p.m.,  at  18,302  leet^  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.E. 
.    4h.  58m.  30a.    ^      „  17.097  „  „  S.W. 

„    5h.  12m.    Os.    „      „  20.865  „  „  nearly  W. 

„    Ch.  15m,   0«.    „      w    4*441  „  „  S.E. 

„    6h.  16m.    Os.    „      „    5,168  moving  back  again. 


1863.— July  11. 

Before  starting  the  wind  was  E. 

At  4h.  59m.  804.,  at  2,633  feet,  the  direction  of  the  wind  N. 

n  7h.  14m.    Os.    „  1,876  „  „  E. 

„  7h.  56m.  45s.    „  1,020  „  „  S.E. 

„  7b.  57m.    Os.    „  1,000  „  „  W. 


1864. — January  12. 
At  2h.    9m.  Os.,  at      655  feet,  direction  of  the  wind  was  N.E. 

^  2h.  14m.  Os.    „    1328               „  „  E. 

„2h.  llm.Oa.    „     1,518               „  „  S.W. 

»  2h.  32m.  Os.    „    5.401               „  „  S. 

»  3h.    3m.  Os,    n    8.086                .,  „  S.S.W. 

n  Sh.  20m.  Os.    „  10,017               .,  „  S.S.E. 

Comparison  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Dete  Point  by  different 
Instruments, 

In  the  experiments  of  every  year,  there  seems  to  be  no  certain 
flbrenoe  in  the  determination  of  die  temperature  of  the  dew  point  by 
■niell's  and  Begnaolt's  hygrometers,  and  this  temperature  deter- 
iiied  by  the  nse  of  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  seems  to  be 
Kj  closely  approximate  indeed  to  the  results  obtained  by  either  of 
006  instruments,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparison  of 
colts. 

Ajb  found  from  all  the  simultaneous  determinations  of  the  tern- 
miure  of  the  dew  point  by  Daniell*s  hygrometer,  and  the  dry-  and 
oi-bulb  thermometers  ^frce). 

The  temperature  ot  the  dew  point  by  the  dry-  and  wet-bulb 
ree)  up 

Ex  perinients. 
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The  number  of  experiments  made  up  to  the  hei^t  of  7,000  f«i 
yarying  from  21  to  60  in  each  1,000  feet  as  taken  in  the  last  tkm 
years,  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  speak  with  confidence ;  the  resolto 
are,  that  the  temperatures  of  the  dew  point  as  found  by  the  use  of  tb 
dry-  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  and  my  hygrometrical  tablM.  iit 
worthy  of  full  confidence  up  to  this  point.  At  heights  exceeding  7ap)0 
feet,  the  three  years*  experiences  do  not  yield  a  sufficient  number  d 
experiments  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Before  we  can  speak  «itk 
certainty  at  these  elevations  more  experiments  must  be  made. 

Let  us  take  the  balloon  as  we  find  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  uses  of 
vertical  ascent ;  let  us  make  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  wir.  ■ 
instrument  of  legitimate  strategy ;  or  employ  it  to  ascend  to  the  Tcfge 
of  our  lower  atmosphere  ;  and  as  it  is,  the  balloon  will  claim  its  |4im 
among  the  most  important  of  human  inventions,  CTen  if  it  remain  ■ 
isolated  power,  and  should  never  become  engrafted  as  the  rulbg  prin- 
ciple of  the  mechanism  we  have  yet  to  seek. 

Whether  wo  regard  the  atmosphere  as  the  great  .laboratmr  d 
changes  which  contain  the  germ  of  future  discoveries,  as  they  usfoU 
to  the  chemist,  the  meteorologist,  the  physician ;  its  physical  rela- 
tion to  animal  life  at  difierent  heights ;  the  form  of  death,  wlncii 
at  certain  elevations  is  certain  to  take  place ;  the  eflect  of  dxni- 
nishcd  pressure  upon  individuals  similarly  placed;  the  comparisas 
of  mountain  ascents  with  the  experiences  of  aeronauts;  tbeM  tiv 
some  of  the  inquiries  which  sugg^  themselves,  and  faintly  indioie 
researches  which  naturally  ally  themselves  to  ihe  course  of  baDoos 
ox|)oriments. 

Sufficiently  varied  and  important  they  will  be  seen  to  rank  tW 
balloon  as  a  valuable  aid  to  the  uses  of  plulosonhy,  and  rescue  it  froa 
the  impending  degradation  as  a  toy,  fit  only  to  be  exhibited  cr 
to  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  curious. 

Already  it  has  done  for  us  that  which  no  other  power  has  aecoa- 
pliHhod ;  it  has  gratified  the  desire  natural  to  man,  to  view  the  esrtk 
ill  a  new  aspect,  and  to  sustain  himself  in  a  new  element,  hitherto  tke 
exclusive  privilege  of  birds  and  insects.  We  have  been  enabled  bv  ill 
aid  to  ascend  among  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  and  to  exchsa^ 
conjecture  for  instrumental  facts,  recorded  at  twice  the  elevation  tb 
highest  mountain  permits  us  to  observe. 

|J.  C] 
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GENERAL   MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  April  3,  1865. 

IKTtLSAAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.RS.  Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Walter  Armstrong,  Esq. 

Robert  Birkbeck,  Esq. 

Henry  Brandreth,  Esq.  M.A. 

James  William  Butler,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Tullie  Comihwaite,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

George  Duppa,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Henry. 

Henry  Mather  Jackson,  Esq. 

Major  William  Lyon. 

Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe,  Bart 

Alexander  McDonald,  Esq. 

Colonel  Robert  Morrieson. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

John  James  Unwin  Clarke,  jun.  Esq. 
Richard  Belgrave  Jackson,  Esq. 
John  Macpherson,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Managers  reported.  That,  in  pursuance  of  the  Actonian  Trust 
Seed,  they  had  awarded  one  prize  of  One  hundred  guineas  to  an  essay 
oo  *^  The  Phenomena  of  Radiation,  as  exemplifying  the  Wisdom  and 
Beneficence  of  God,*'  by  George  Warington,  F.C.S.  The  other 
hundred  guineas  (not  awarded  in  1858)  were  ordered  to  be  reserved  to 
the  next  award  of  the  Actonian  prize,  none  of  the  other  Essays 
being,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  of  Managers,  of  sufficient 
merit  to  entitle  the  author  thereof  to  such  prize. 

The  Prxsbnts  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

Fbom 

AyricMkmml  SoeUtjf  <f  Emglamd^  Royal— ZoanaX,    Second  Series.   Vol.1.    Parti. 

8to.     1865. 
Atinmameal  Society,  J^ojfal— Monthly  Notices,  1864-5.    No.  4.    8to. 
BomU  Natural  Hiatoty  Socutfjr— 'YerhaDdlongeD.    IV.  I.    8to.     1864. 
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British  Architect,  Royal  Ingtitute  o^— Seflriooal  Papers.     1864-5.    11  4.    4t^ 
Color,  C.  O.F.Fsq.  M,A.  M.R.7,  {ihe  Author)— MeteanAof^X  Dugna  fr 

1864. 
Chemical  Society — Joarnal  for  February,  18C5.     8to. 
^t(or«— Artizan  for  March,  1855.    4ta 
Athensam  for  March,  1865.     4to. 
Chemical  News  for  March,  1865.    4to. 
Engineer  for  March,  1865.     fol. 
Horolo^ical  Journal  for  March,  1865.    8vo. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lij^hting  for  March,  1865.    4U>. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  March,  1865.    8yo. 
Medical  Circular  for  March,  1865.     8vo. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  1865. 
Practical  Mechanics*  Journal  for  March,  1865.    4to. 
Geooraphical  Societv,  /JoyaZ—Proceedingi.     Vol.  IX-  No.  2.     8to.     1865. 
Hawkins,  Charles,  Esq.  P.B.  C.S,  E.  (the  fi&'tor)— The  Worki  of  Sir  R  C.  Brott 

3  vols.     8vo.     1865. 
Horticultural  S^xnety,  Royal  -Proceedings,  1865.     No.  3.    %ro. 
Linnenn  Society  of  Zondo/i— Transactions.    Vol.  XXIV.    Ptut  3.     4ta    1K4. 
Mechanical    Engineers*    Institution,    Birmirngkam — Prooeeding^    Aogoil,    IM4. 

Part  1.     8vo. 
Meteorological  Society,  British — Proceedings,  No.  17.     8to.     1865. 
Moore,  Charles  H,  ksq,  M.R.L^^ew  Entoiootic  Malady.     Bj  T.  S.  CoMoii 

M.D.     (K  91)     8vo.     1865. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq.  {the  £</tior)— Mittheilangen  aiif  der  GenmaBtgebicte  ie 
Geographic.     1865.    No.  1.     Ergiinxaiigsheft,  15.    4to. 
Expedition  to  North  Pole.    (L  14)     8vo 
Photographic  Society — Journal,  No.  155.    8to.     1865, 
Pritchard,  The  Rev.  Charles,  F.R.S,   {the  .iii/Jbr)— Eloge  of  Stnire.      ftm 

Proceedings  K.  Ast  Soc  1864.) 
Treasurer    of  St.    Bartholomew's   Hospital,    £«im2oii— Stmtutiesl    Tabid  if  te 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  in  1864.     4to. 
Vereins  zur  BefHrdemng  des  Gewerbfleisse^  in  Preussen — VerfaaodloBga,  N««Hte 

und  December,  1864.     4to. 
Wilkins,  \V,  Noy,  Esq.  (the  Auihory^Ari  Impresnoos  of  Dratden.  Bnfiik  mi 
Antwerp.     16  to.     1860. 


iSosal  inatimion  of  (Rxm  iSritain. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  April  7,  1865. 
H.R.H.  The  Pbince  of  Wales,  Vice-Patron,  in  the  Chair. 

Dk.  a.  W.  Hofmann,  F.R.S. 
On  the  Combining  Power  of  Atoms. 

Toum  BoTAL  HiGHinnn,  Ladeu  and  Gsktlbmsk, 

Yoa  obterre^on  the  lectare-table  a  great  namberof  bottles, 
containing  an  almost  perplexing  variety  of  chemical  substances ; .  the 
walls  of  the  theatre  are  covered  with  diagrams  exhibiting  an  endless 
niiinber  of  formnlse,  which  some  of  my  audience,  I  have  no  doubt,  are 
contemplating  with  mixed  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  resignation.  Nor 
will  it  dimini^  your  discomfort  i?  I  tell  you  that  each  of  the  substances 
on  the  table  represents  at  least  a  thousand  bodies  actually  known,  and 
acain  that  each  of  the  known  bodies  represents  a  million  or  more  bodies 
^niich  are  not  known,  but  which  exist  well  defined  in  the  mind  of  the 
diemist  who  calls  them  into  life  whenever  he  requires  them  for  pur- 
poses theoretical  or  practical.  At  the  first  glance,  I  admit  this  is 
rather  a  formidable  array ;  but  our  anxiety  is  materially  lessened,  if 
we  learn  that  this  host  of  substances  is  formed  according  to  simple 
laws  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  discover,  and  which  by  the  united 
efforts  of  chemists  are  mdually  unfolding  themselves. 

May  I  be  permitted  this  evening  to  cbH  your  attention  to  some  of 
the  laws,  or  at  all  events  law-like  regularities,  recently  observed,  and 
which  are  at  present  engrossing  the  interest  of  the  leading  chembts  of 
all  countries. 

I  would  commence  with  one  of  the  simplest  of  experiments : — Here 
are  two  gases^hydrogen  and  chlorine,' the  one  a  colourless  inodorous 
gas,  whidb  bums  quietly  with  a  pale  flame,  the  other  a  greenish  yellow 
gas,  possessing  a  sufibcating  odour,  and  not  inflammable.  When  equal 
volumes  of  these  two  gases  are' mixed  together,  and  a  light  applied  to 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  42.)  2q 
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Brituh  Architects,  Royal  In»titvte  o^— Seflrional  Papers.     1864-5.    IT.  4.    4to. 
Cator,  C.  0:F.  Esq'  M.A.  M,R.i.  (l*e  ^iilAor)— Meteorological  Diagram  for 

1864. 
Chemical  Society — Joarnal  for  February,  1865.    8to. 
^t^ors—Artizan  for  March,  1855.    4ta 
Athensam  for  March,  1865.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  March,  1865.    4to. 
Engineer  for  March,  1865.    fol. 
Horoloffical  Journal  for  March,  1865.    8yo. 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  March,  1865.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  March,  1865.    8to. 
Medical  Circular  for  March,  1865.    8to. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  1865. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  March,  1865.    4to. 
Geographical  Society,  /?<>ya/— Proceedings.     Vol.  IX.  No.  2.     8to.     1865. 
Hawkins,  Charles,  Esq.  F,R,C,S.E,{the  JEaiW)— The  Works  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie. 

3  vols.     8vo.     1865. 
Horticultitral  Society,  Royal  -Proceedings,  1865.    No.  3.    8vo. 
Linnean  Society  of  Zoncfon— Transactions.    Vol.  XXIV.    Part  3.    4to.     1864. 
Mechanical   Engineers*    Institution,    Birmingham — Proceedings,    August,    1864. 

Part  1.    8vo. 
Meteorologieal  Society,  British — Proceedings,  No.  17.    8to.     1865. 
Moore,  Charles  H,  Esq,  M,R.l—New  Entosootic  Malady.    By  T.  S.  Cobbold, 

M.D.    (K91)     8vo.     1865. 
Petermann,  A.  Esq.  {the  Editor) — Mittheilungen  auf  der  Gesammtgebiete  der 
Geographie.     1865.    No.  1.    Erganzungsheft,  15.    4to. 
Expedition  to  North  Pole.    (L  14)    8vo. 
Photographic  Sbcirfy— Journal,  No.  155.    8to.     1865. 
Pritchard,  The  Rev.  Charles,  F.R.S,   {the  -4/ifAor)— Eloge  of  Strove.     (From 

Proceedings  K.  Ast  Soc  1864.) 
Treasurer   of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,   /;omfoii'Stati8tical   Tables   of  the 

Patients  in  the  Hospital  in  1864.    4to. 
Vereins  zur  BefHrderung  des  Gewerbfleisses  in  Preussen — Verhandlnngen,  November 

nnd  December,  1864.    4to. 
Wilkins,  W,  Noy,  Esq.  (the  Author) — Art  Impresnons  of  Dresden,  Berlin,  and 
Antwerp.     16to.     1860. 


ISosal  instimtjoit  of  ertat  Britain. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Fridftj,  April  7,  1865. 
HAH,  Tbb  Pbisck  op  Waloi,  Viee-PUnMi,  in  the  Chair. 

Db.  a.  W.  Honum,  F.EJS. 
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the  mixture,  an  explosion  takes  place,  a  compound  gas  being  prodooi 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  coDsthaia 
the  spirit  of  salt,  or  muriatic  acid  of  the  earlier  chemUts,  now  ( 
hydrochloric  add. 

By  certain  processes,  which  we  must  not  inquire  into  at  the  [ 
time,  the  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine,  called  hydrochloric  ad( 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  another  ffas,  oxygen ;  the  oombioatiM 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  called  hypoehionmM  and.  ul 
by  which  most  of  the  bleaching  operations  carried  out  in  eoanMnt 
are  effected.  On  plunging  an  appropriately-prepared  piece  of  Tmkff- 
red  calico  into  a  warm  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  whicb  is  doM 
related  to  hypochlorous  acid,  you  observe  that  a  white  pattoi  m 
produced  on  the  cloth. 

Again,  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen  may  be  united  to  hfp»> 
chlorous  acid,  when  the  compound  called  chlorous  acid  it  formed.  A 
well-known  salt  of  commerce,  chlorate  of  potassium,  u  generally  vrf 
for  its  preparation.  This  salt  is  readily  decomposed  bj  addk  Hi 
explosive  violence  with  which  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  it,  the  dH^ 
nation  attended  by  flashes  of  light,  are  phenomena  early  and  fteqmah 
observed  by  the  laboratory  student.  By  substituting  nitric  for  hK 
phuric  acid,  an  explosive  gas  is  formed,  which,  when  dissolved  ii 
water,  constitutes  the  chlorous  acid  in  question. 

A  third  compound,  chloric  acid^  may  be  formed  by  the  ad£tioirf 
a  further  dose  of  oxygen  to  chlorous  acid.  TJie  most  familiar  dh  d 
this  acid  is  the  chlorate  of  potassium  just  mentioned.  This,  as  veO  m 
other  derivatives  of  chloric  acid,  is  largely  used  for  pyrotechnic  p»> 
poses.  Here  we  must  be  satbfied  with  calling  attention  to  a  i 
of  white  gimpowdcr  which  has  been  lately  devised,  and  which  i 
of  a  mixture  of  the  potassium  salt  with  tannic  or  gallic  acid. 

Lastly,  by  still  further  increasing  the  supply  of  oxygen,  a 
compound,  perchloric  acid^  is  produced.  This  substance  again  < 
the  explosive  habitudes  of  the  group  of  bodies  in  question.  Wha 
made  to  combine  with  aniline,  for  instance,  perchloric  acid  givs  lia 
to  a  com|H>und  which  goes  off  when  heated  in  a  test-tube,  boraiiv.  ii 
you  observe,  with  an  intense  white  light. 

A  glance  at  the  diagram  shows  us  the  regularity  with  which  tk 
amount  of  oxygen  increases  in  this  series  of  oxygenetted  derivatives  d 
hydn>chloric  acid.  There  is  nothing  arbitimnr  in  this 
each  increment  ensues  step  by  step. 

Jnrremeni  of  Oxygen, 

lIvdit>chloric  acid     .     .  HCl 

HVixKhlonnis  acid    .     .  HCl  +     OsIICIO 

1  hliwus  Acid      .     .     .  IICl  -h  2  O  =^  "'^"^, 

Chloric  Acid  ....  IICl  +  3  O  =  ii. 

IVrrhloric  Acid  .     .     .  HCI  -h  4  0s  iti 
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Looking  at  the  aiinplert  bodj  at  the  kead  of  tke  fiit,  ve  fiad  k  to 
le  a  oompoand  of  one  atom  of  bjdin^cn  witk  ooe  atoai  of  ( 
Ij  uniting  this  compoond  with  ooe  aton    of  oxTgea, 
(jpoGhlorous  acid;  bj  adding  anocber,  we         ~ 
he  acoewioo  of  a  thiid  atom  giret  rise  to  ehlorie  acid ;  and  a 
iom  of  oxygen,  lastly,  prodoces  perdJorie  add. 

The  same  gradual  rise  in  the  soeeesHTe  additMWS  of  uAjgca  may 
m  traced  in  numeroos  other  gronps  of  bodies.  For  the  pteam.  we 
fin  confine  oar  attention  to  two  moie  series. 

Under  the  name  of  oiefiami  pes,  a  transparent  eoloarlcas  gH^ 
■ming,  as  yon  obserre,  with  a  brilliantly  Inminoos  flaase,  is  kaofwa, 
rhicb  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  By  a  dradtoQS  process, 
rindi  must  not  detain  us,  this  gas  may  be  cooTerted  into  a  peculiar, 
ary  volatile  liquid  of  a  pungent  odour,  which  cbewiits  hare  caDed 
UkAjfde,  This  substance,  which  is  man  reafily  procured  br  8id>- 
iitting  alcohol  to  the  action  of  oxidixing  agents,  may  be  looked 
poo  as  a  compound  of  defiant  gas  with  oxygen.  Aldehyde  is  marked 
y  its  powerful  attraction  for  oxygoi ;  so  greedily,  indeed,  does  it  absorb 
da  gas,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prcscrre  aldehyde  except 
I  hermetically-closed  vessels.  Nor  does  aldehyde  unite  ookj  with 
lygen  when  it  meets  with  it  in  the  free  state ;  combined  oxygen  is 

Kslly  attracted  by  iL  When  gently  heated  with  oxide  of  alver,  dia- 
ed  in  a  suitable  liquid,  ald^yde  very  rapidly  removes  the  oxygen 
«m  the  oxide,  metallic  silver  in  a  lustrous  conditioo  being  deposited 
a  the  surface  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  is  perforaied.  This 
metion,  fint  observed  by  Baron  Liebig  many  yean  ago,  has  recently 
aao  modified  so  as  to  admit  of  industrial  appliestion  on  a  laige  scale 
IT  the  manufacture  of  looking-glasses  and  reflecton  for  astronomical 
Mtmments.  When  aldehyde  b  thus  oxidized,  it  is  converted  into  a 
MBpound  called  oceHc  aeid^  well  known,  to  everyone  as  the  principal 
MMdtuent  of  common  vinegar. 

Again,  acetic  add  may  be  made  to  unite  with  an  additional  quantity 
r  oxygen  to  produce  a  compound  called  glycoUe  aeid^  an  add  which 
M  beoi  discovered  during  the  last  few  years,  but  which  has  not  at 
resent  recdved  any  useful  applications. 

On  referring  to  the  following  diagram  we  perodve  the  simple 
datioD  existing  between  these  four  bodies : — 

IneremeiU  of  Oxifgm, 

defiant  gas  .  .  .  C.  H« 

Aldehyde     .  .  .  .  C,  H^  +     O  =  C,  H^  O 

Acetic  add  .  .  .  .  C,  H^  +  2  O  =  C,  H^  O, 

CTj,     :•    add  .  .  .  C,H,  +  30  =  C,H,Q, 

W«  olwerfe  here  txjietljr  a*  in  the  previous  series  the  gradual 

2o2 
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assimilation  of  oxygen.  Olefiant  gas  by  absorbing  one  aton  of  oitpi 
produces  aldehyde ;  by  absorbing  a  second  atom  it  gives  rise  to  ikt 
formation  of  acetic  acid  ;  by  a  third  annexation  of  a  similar  qnintin 
of  oxygen,  lastly,  glycolic  acid  is  formed. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  quote  an  additional  instance.  To  iWtil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  croUm  tiglium  chemists  hmve  lUseofoW 
a  peculiar  acid,  crotonic  acidj  which  has  been  lately  obterred  ihs 
among  the  derivatives  of  mustard. 

This  substance,  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogeo,  and  oaiy,  a 
convertible  by  oxidation  into  another  acid,  suceimie  aeidn  a  bMoblil 
crystalline  body,  which  is  more  frequently  obtained  by  mbmittiBg  tk 
familiar  resin  amber  to  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 

Succinic  acid,  when  combined  with  an  additional  atom  of  oirgcSi 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  malic  acid^  a  crystalline  acid  Isrnlj 
present  in  the  juice  of  apples  and  rhubarb,  the  substance  iDdetd  to 
which  the  acid  reaction  of  these  juices  is  chiefly  due.  On  cnttiDf:  ss 
apple  or  a  piece  of  rhubarb,  and  pressing  the  cut  surfSsuse  against  a  pieee 
of  blue  litmus  paper,  it  is  immediately  reddened. 

But  malic  acid  also  may  be  still  further  oxidized,  the  prodoei 
being  one  of  the  most  familiar  vegetal  acids,  tartaric  acid.  Thif  9ei 
is  one  of  the  compounds  existing  largely  in  the  juice  of  grapes.  Wka 
a  grape  is  squeezed  on  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper,  the  latter  is  red- 
dened wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  grape  juice. 

The  molecules  of  all  these  acids  contain  the  same  number  of  cuta 
atoms  and  also  the  same  number  of  hydrogen  atoms,  the  diflerenor  is 
their  conii)08ition  consisting  entirely  in  the  numl>er  of  oxygen  atoai 
which  are  present,  as  obvious  by  reference  to  the  diagram. 


Increment  of  Oxygen. 

Crotonic  acid  .  .  C4  Ilg  O, 

Tiiknown      .  .  .  C4  H.  O,  +  O  =  C4  II.  O, 

Succinic  acid  .  .  C^  II,  O,  +  2  O  =  C4  H,  O. 

Malic  acid    .  .  .  C4 II,  O,  +  3  O  =  C4  II.  0» 

Tartaric  acid  .  .  C4 II,  O,  +  4  O  =  C.  H,  O. 


In  this  diagnim  an  unknown  acid  C4  H,  O,  figures  between  < 
and  succinic  acids.  This  substance  has  not  yet  been  obtained,  bat  ik 
experience  of  the  gradual  assimilation  of  oxygen  in  other  series  pcrais 
us  to  forecast  the  existence  of  this  compound.  Though  not  yet  artoslh 
prcparcHl,  I  have  not  h(*sitated  to  introduce  it  into  the  list  of  bodis 
derived  from  crotonic  acid  by  simple  oxidation. 

The  three  examples  which   wo   have  studied  unmistakably  ihum 
us  that  oxygon  is  c:i|Kiblo  of  combining  with  other  groups  of  ( ~ 
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■D  as  to  give  rise  to  new  oompoundfl :  that  this  oombiDation  takes  place 
■lepwise,  atom  by  atom :  that  the  fandamental  properties  of  the  original 
eompoiiDd  remain  more  or  less  onaltered  in  the  new  compound  of 
greater  complexity,  and  that  the  amoant  of  oxygen  thos,  so  to  say, 
aaaimilated,  is  in  no  way  dependeot  on  the  greater  or  less  complexity 
of  composition  of  the  orisiiial  compound.  In  the  first  case  we  had 
Ihe  simplest  of  all  possibTe  com|k>ands,  hydrochloric  acid  consisting 
oi  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  chlorine  ;  in  the  second  case  we 
itarted  with  a  compound  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  four  of 
hydrogen,  altogether  six  atoms,  while  in  the  case  of  crotonic  acid  not 
laM  than  four  atoms  of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen,  and  two  of  oxygen, 
altogether  twelve  atoms,  were  involved. 

An  endless  variety  of  similar  examples  might  be  quoted  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  generality  of  the  inferences  we  have  drawn, 
pot  I  will,  with  your  permission,  assume  that  I  have  established  my 
point. 

We  have  in  the  next  place  to  examine  whether  substances  are 
capable  of  combining  with  nitrogen,  exactly  as  we  have  just  seen  them 
noite  with  oxygen.  Bemembering  as  we  do  that  nitrogen  is  rather 
marked  by  the  absence  of  salient  combining  powers,  we  are  not 
rarprised  to  learn  that  all  attempts  hitherto  made  with  the  view  of 
adding  nitrosen  directly  to  other  bodies  have  entirely  failed.  But 
eren  indirectly  by  availing  ourselves  of  roundabout  ways,  by  calling  to 
our  aid  the  multitude  of  reactions  which  modem  chemistry  has  brought 
to  light,  nitrogen  cannot  be  added  to  other  substances  without  intro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  other  elements  into  the  composition  of  the 
compound.  Let  us  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  point  bv  examples : 
we  could  not  perhaps  quote  a  better  case  than  that  of  betizol^  tlie 
substance  which  is  the  starting  point  of  tlie  manufacture  of  aniline,  the 
•ource  of  the  beautiful  colours  so  much  in  request  at  the  present  time. 
Benzol  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  No  one  has,  as  yet,  succeeded 
in  uniting  this  substance  with  nitrogen  alone.  Nothing  on  tlie  other 
hand  is  easier  than  to  combine  benzol  simultaneously  with  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen.  The  very  transition  of  benzol  into  aniline  involves  the 
assimilation  by  the  benzol  molecule  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen  and  one 
atom  of  hydrogen.  Again,  aniline  is  capable  of  fixing  a  second  atom  of 
nitrogen,  but  not  without  assimilating  also  a  second  atom  of  hydrogen. 
The  compound  thus  produced  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  body  called 
pkenylene-diamine^  which  is  likely  to  receive  some  interesting  appli- 
cations in  the  manufacture  of  brown  dyes.  To  this  compound  again 
additional  atoms  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  may  be  joined,  a  fourth 
substance,  as  yet  without  application,  picryl-triamine,  being  formed. 
The  following  diagram,  in  which  again  the  simplest  compound  (benzol) 
u  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list,  sliows  how  tliese  several  substances  are 
related  to  each  other. 
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IneremaU  of  Nitrogem. 


Benzol     .... 

C.H. 

Aniline    .... 

C.H,+    HN 

=  C,H,N 

Phenylene^iamine. 

C.  H.  +  2  H  N 

=  C«  H«  Ng 

Picryl-triamine .    . 

C.H.  +  3HN 

»C.II.N. 

Let  me  give  you  another  and  even  nmpler  series  in  illiistntisB  d 
the  same  point.  Hydride  of  ethyl,  like  benzol,  refuses  to  oombuc  viA 
nitrogen,  but  it  also  receives  into  its  molecule  one  atom  of  ■iUops 
and  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  well-known  substance  ctlsfiiw'ii 
which  has  the  greatest  analogy  with  ammonia,  being  formed.  TItti,  ky 
a  repetition  of  the  same  transaction,  is  converted  into  eUkj^iemhdmmm^ 
an  oily  base  of  great  causticity  ;  while  a  third  repetition  of  the  [ 
produces  a  compound,  vinyl-triaminey  the  existence  of  which  ii  i 
yet  fully  established.  The  analogy  between  the  first  and  the 
series  is  obvious  by  a  comparison  of  the  formulse. 


Lusremeni  of  Nitrogen. 

Hydride  of  ethyl    .  C,  H, 

Ethylamine  .    .     .  C,  H.  +      H  N  »  C«  H,  N 

Ethylene-diamine  .  C.  H,  +  2  H  N  »  C«  H.  N, 

Vinyltriamine  .    .  C.  H«  +  3  H  N  =  C«  H«  N, 

We  entirely  refrain  from  examining  into  the  particular 
varying  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  which  these  transi 
are  accomplished,  the  only  point,  which  we  have  an  interest  in  esuUi^ 
ing  here,  being  that  nitrogen,  when  it  joins  a  compound,  joins  not  sli«r. 
but  in  company  with  hydrogen.  In  this  respect  then  nitrogen  mtm- 
tially  differs  from  oxygen,  which  we  saw  combining  with  bodies,  sfon 
by  atom,  without  involving  the  introduction  of  other  materials. 

Can  we  explain  this  strange  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  oxjps 
and  nitrogen  ?  Before  endeavouring  to  answer  thb  quertion,  let  m 
examine  in  what  manner  carbon  atoms  are  received  into  the  molccab 
of  bodies,  whether  like  oxygen  atoms  they  are  capable  of 
directly,  or  like  nitrogen  atoms  they  are  accepted  only  when  pre 
themselves  in  company  with  other  atoms.  Investigation  of  a 
case  appears  best  fitted  to  supply  the  desired  information. 

Among  the  endless  number  of  carbon  compounds,  we  eouki  sot 
possibly  select  a  simpler  one  than  marsh-goi.  This  transpara* 
colourless  inflammable  gas,  as  everyone  knows,  escapes  frooi  ihi 
fissures  of   the  great  coal   measures  and  accumulates  in   the  ^ 
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et  of  ill-ventilated  coal  mines,  frequently  giving  rise  to  the 
lonons  so  mach  dreaded  and  deplored.  It  is  aba  of^en  deve^ 
id  from  stagnant  pools  and  swamps,  in  general  from  marshy  lands, 
moe  its  name.  Marsh-gas  consists  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Is 
substance  convertible  into  a  compound  which  contains  a  larger 
>iuit  of  carbon  ?  By  a  series  of  processes  far  too  numerous  and 
iplicated  to  admit  of  being  discussed  this  evening,  marsh-gas  may 
converted  into  hydride  of  ethylj  a  substance  of  very  similar 
perties,  and  which  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Institution  have 
luently  seen  prepared  by  a  simpler  method  discovered  by  Dr. 
loklandy  viz. :  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  upon  water.  Hydride  of 
fl  contains  one  atom  of  carbon  more  than  marsh-gas,  but  with  this 
bon  atom,  two  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  simultaneously  conferred 
o  the  marsh-gas  molecule.  On  submitting  hydride  of  ethyl  to  a 
liar  series  of  transformations  we  convert  it  by  the  addition  of 
Cher  carbon  atom  into  hydride  of  propyl,  but  not  without  fixing 
in  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  same  processes  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  hydride  of 
pyl  being  converted  in  its  turn  into  hydride  of  butyl y  and  hydride 
>utyl  into  hydride  of  amyL  We  arrive  in  this  manner  at  a  series 
xxlies  very  similar  in  their  properties,  each  of  them  differing  from 
previous  one  by  the  accession  of  one  carbon  atom  invariably  linked 
h  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Many  members  of  this  series  are  found 
>ng8t  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal ;  others,  especially  those 
ler  in  carbon,  existing  in  the  American  oils,  which  are  now  being  so 
ch  used  for  lighting  and  other  purposes. 

The  composition  of  these  several  bodies  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
owing  diagram : — 

Increment  of  Carbon. 
Htdbo-cabbons. 


Marsh-gas  •  .  . 
Hydride  of  ethyl  . 
Hydride  of  propyl 
Hydride  of  butyl . 
Hydride  of  amyl  . 
Hydride  of  caproyl 


CH, 

CH,  +  CH,  =  C,H. 
CH,  +  2  CH,  =  C.H. 
CH4  +  3  CHg  =  C4H|0 
CH,  +  4  CH,  =  C»Hi. 
CH,  +  5  CH,  =  C.H, 


Hydride  of  oenanthyl      .     CH,  +  6  CH,  =  CyH», 
Hydride  of  capryl     .     .     CH,  +  7  CH,  =  C,H« 

But  we  may  illustrate  the  law  which  regulates  the  increment  of 
bon  by  starting  from  another  foundation.  Instead  of  building  on 
rah-gas,  we  make  use  of  the  oxide  of  marsh-gas,  methylic  alcohol. 
Is  compound  by  the  successive  addition  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and 
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two  of  hydrogen,  produces  a  series  of  alcohols  whidi  nMij  be  nptid 
as  the  oxides  of  the  corresponding  marsh-gis  aiwilqgOM.  The  te 
compound  thus  obtained  is  eihjfUc  aieohoiy  ordinary  ainrits  of  vac; 
the  second,  propylic  alcohol^  generated  in  the  fermentation  of  At 
grape-skin  residue  of  the  manufacture  of  wine;  the  third,  iai^ 
alcohol  J  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  molaasea  of  beetroot  si^; 
the  fourth,  amvlic  alcohol^  or  potato  oil,  obtained  as  a  residae  ia  At 
manufacture  of  spirit  from  the  starch  of  potatoes.  Caprme^  amamikfk, 
and  caprylic,  alcohols  are  further  terms  of  the  aeries,  whidi  iws,  ait 
without  considerable  gaps,  to  terms  containing  as  many  as  cigbtto, 
twenty-seyen,  and  even  thirty  atoms  of  caroon,  whidi  are  kmi 
respectively  in  pahniiic^  cerotic^  and  melUsie  aieokoU :  the  fine's 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  spermaceti ;  the  last  two,  dcri«W 
from  ordinary  bee's  wax  and  Chinese  wax. 

Increment  of  Carbarn. 


Methylic  alcohol     . 
Ethylic          „ 
Propylic 
Butylic 
Araylic          „ 
Caproylic       „ 
CEnanthylic   ,, 
CapryUc         „ 

CH,0 

CH4O+       CH,  =  C,H.O 
CH,0+    2CH,  =  CH,0 
CH,0+    dCH.  =  C«H,.0 
CH,0+    4CH.  =  C.H^ 
CH,0+    5CH.  =  C.H«0 
CH,0+    6CH.  =  CH^ 
CH,0+    7CH,  =  C,H«0 

Palmitic         „ 

CH^O  +  15  CH,  =  CmH..O 

CeroUc          „ 

CH,0  +  26  CH,  -  C^J) 

Melissic         „        .      CH,0  +  29  CH,  =  CjajO 

Again,  we  may  take  another  compound  as  point  of  depsitnt. 
Formic  acid  is  a  body  long  since  discovered  to  be  secreted  by  the  ssL 
By  adding  an  atom  of  carbon  and  two  of  hydrogen  to  this  acid  v« 
arrive  at  acetic  acidj  which  we  have  already  met  with  this  ercniDg  ai 
one  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  olefiuit  gas.  Bj  the  succcssn 
accumulation,  within  the  molecule  of  this  add,  of  similar  qoantitief  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  a  long  series  of  adds  is  fonned,  induding  naf 
of  the  most  interesting  compounds  with  which  the  chemist  has  to  deal: 
butyric  acid,  contained  in  butter  ;  valeric^  the  active  constituent  of  tk 
valerian  root ;  caproic  and  caprylic^  obtained  from  goat*s  fill ;  oasr 
ihylicy  from  castor  oil ;  pelargonic,  the  odoriferons  priadple  if 
pelargonium  roseum;  ruticy  the  product  of  oxidation  of  dl  or  rar; 
palmitic,  contained  in   palm  oil  and  in  spermaceti ;  mmrgarie  ui 
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p,  ooofUttients  of  the  majority  of  animal  fats ;  cerotie  and  melissic 
A,  lastly,  oocorring  in  the  several  waxes. 

Increment  of  Carbon. 
AcnM. 


Fonnic    acid 

.    .     CH,0, 

Acetic 

i>m 

.    .     C  H,  0.  +       CH,  =  C.  H.  0. 

Propionic 

99 

.    .     C  H,  0.  +    2  CH.  =  C.  H,  0, 

Butyric 

99 

.    .     C  H,  0.  +    3  CH,  =  C,  H,  0, 

Valeric 

99 

.    .      C  H,  0,  +    4  CH,  =  C,  H„  0, 

Caproic 

99 

.    .      C  H,  0,  +    5  CH.  =  C.  H„  0. 

CEnanthylic  „ 

.    .      C  H,  0,  +    6  CH.  =  C,  Hu  0. 

Caprylic 

99 

.      C  H.  0,  +    7  CH,  =  C,  H,.  0, 

Pelargonic 

99 

.     C  H.  0,  +    8  CH.  =  C,  H„  0, 

BuUc 

99 

.     C  H,  0,  +  ~  9  CH,  =  C„  H,  0, 

Laurie 

99 

.    '  C  Hi  0,  -i-  11  CH,  =  Cu'h,.  6» 

Cocinic 

99 

.     C  H.  0.  +  12  CH,  =  C.  H„  0* 

Myristic 

99        * 

.     C  H,  0,  +  13  CH,  =  Cu  H,  0» 

Benic 

99        • 

.     C  H,  0,  +  14  CH,  =  Cu  H,  0, 

Palmitic 

99        • 

.     C  H,  0,  +  15  CH,  =  C„  H,  0. 

Margaric 

99 

.     C  H,  0,  +  16  CH.  =  C„  H,.  0, 

Stearic 

99 

,     C  H,  0,  +  17  CH,  =  C„  H„  0, 

Cerotie 

99 

.     C  H,  0,  +  26  CH.  =  C„  Hm  6, 

Melissic 

99        ■ 

1 ^ 

.     C  H,'o,  +  29  CH,  =  C,*H,  6, 

The  action  of  the  acids  just  examined  upon  the  groups  of  alcohols 
STiously  studied  gives  rise,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  class  of  bodies 
lied  compound  eti^ers.  On  arranging  some  of  the  numerous  bodies 
longing  to  this  group  into  a  series  in  which  the  carbon  rises,  atom  by 
an,  we  find,  in  exact  accordance  with  our  former  observations,  that 
)  aoeeasion  of  one  atom  of  carbon  involves  the  simultaneous  introduce 
D  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  : — 

Increment  of  Carbon. 
CouFOWD  Ethibs. 


Formate  of  Methyl . 
Formate  of  Ethyl  . 
AceUte  of  Ethyl  . 
Butyrate  of  Metiiyl  . 
Butyrate  of  Ethyl  . 
Acetate  of  Amyl 


C,  H,  O,      • 

C,  H^  O,  +  CH,  =  C,  H.  0, 
C,  H,  O,  +  2  CH,  =  C,  H,  O, 
C,  H,  O,  +  3  CH,  =  C.  H.0  O, 
C,H,0, +  4CH,  =  C,H„0, 
C,  H,  O,  +  5  CH,  =  Cy  Hu  O, 
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All  these  substances  present  more  or  less  general  interett.  Ik 
powerful,  aud  in  some  cases  almost  repulsive  odoan  which  tkefii» 
pound  ethers  possess  may  be  tamed  down  by  dilution*  so  as  to  itifa 
these  substances  useful,  and  indeed  extensively  applied,  substitaUiftr 
natural  essences.  FormaU  of  methyl^  the  simplest  of  all  muiyfi 
ethers,  like  the  next  ierm^  formate  rfethyl^  has  received  some  sppfa 
tions  in  the  flavouring  of  inferior  varieties  of  rum.  AcetaU  o^  Hli^ 
familiar  to  everyone  as  acetic  ether,  is  used  for  "  improviiig  — '-^ 
wines  ;  the  butyrate  of  mtthyl  and  ethyl,  substances  which 
possess  an  almost  overwhelming,  and  by  no  means  attractive,  ( 
exhale,  when  dissolved  in  an  appropriate  amount  of  spirits  of  viae.  Ik 
finest  perfume  of  the  pine  apple  ;  acetate  of  amy i^  lastly,  the  finil  tarn 
of  our  series,  exhibits  the  peculiar  aroma  of  the  jargonelle  pev  is  m 
high  a  degree  that  it  is  now  extensively  manufactured  to  flavosr  tk 
well-known  pear  drops  of  our  confectioners. 

I  must  not,  however,  dilate  too  much  on  the  odoriferous  qoilitis 
of  the  compound  ethers ;  here,  indeed,  we  are  concerned  with  ika 
substances  only  in  so  far  as  they  afford  additional  evidence  in  itnm 
of  our  speculations  respecting  the  growth  of  carbon  in  a  serial  tf 
carbon  compounds. 

One  more  illustration  and  we  shall  have  done  with  thb  part  of  s« 
inquiry.  In  a  lecture  delivered  some  time  ago  in  this  theatre,  I  ki 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  iDstitntioBi 
brief  account  of  Mauve  and  Magenta,  the  remarkable  ooal-derivd 
colouring  matters  which  have  sprung  from  the  happy  unioa  tf 
industry  and  science  in  our  times.  May  I  be  permitted  once  nan  to 
call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  group  of  tinctorial  ammooiM? 
Aniline  red,  or  rosaniline,  as  it  is  called  by  chemists,  is  ooovertiblf  k 
certain  processes  into  beautiful  violet,  and  even  blue  colouring  mmen 
This  conversion  invariably  involves  addition  of  carbon  to  the  molccsli 
of  rosaniline.  By  its  conversion  into  certain  varieties  of  violet  ik 
red  fixes  six  atoms  of  carbon  ;  by  its  transition  into  certain  blsiift 
shades,  not  less  than  fifteen  atoms  of  carbon  are  assimilated.  In  wkc 
manner  does  this  increment  of  carbon  affect  the  amount  of  hydrDCVs' 
Inspection  of  the  diamm  teaches  us  that  aniline  *-•"'-•  «««i«i 
12  =  2  X  6  atoms  of  hydrogen  more  than  aniline  red. 
transition  of  red  into  blue  is  attended  by  an  accession  of  at  m^r/  ** 
30  =  2  X  15  atoms  of  hydrogen. 


Increment  of  Carbon. 
CoLoi  RrNO  IIattess. 

Aniline  red     .  C„  11,1  N,  O 

Aniline  violet .  C,„  H..  N,  O  +    6  CH,  =  C«  P    ^*  ** 

Aniline  blue   .  C«,  H,»  N,  O  +  15  CII,  =  C»  li 
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In  the  preceding  remarks  I  have  submitted  to  yoa  an  extensive 
lea  of  examples  taken  from  different  pages  in  the  vast  volnme  of 
miistry,  which  appear  to  indicate  that  oxygen  combines  atom  by 
m,  that  nitrogen  enters  the  compound  freighted  with  one  atom  of 
Irogen,  and  lastly,  that  carbon  cannot  join  the  concern  except  with  a 
ntal,  so  to  speak,  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Supposing  for  a 
oient  that  this  rule  could  be  established  witibout  a  single  exception 
txighout  the  whole  range  of  chemistry,  are  we  enabkd  to  assign 
ffobable  reason  for  this  peculiar  behaviour  of  the  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
d  carbon  atoms? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  commence  by  considering  for  a 
r  moments  some  of  the  simplest  compounds  of  the  dements  con- 
nied« 

Here  we  have  four  glass  tubes  surmounted  by  large  globes.  The 
st  of  these  contains  hydrochloric  acid,  the  compound  of  hydrogen 
th  chlorine ;  the  second  did  contain  the  vapour  of  waier^  the  com- 
mid  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  but  which  is  now  condensed  to  small 
ops  of  fluid  water  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  ^obe ;  in  the  third 
■kI  we  have  the  compound  of  hydrogen  with  nitrogen,  ammonia ; 
die  the  last  is  filled  with  one  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with 
drogen,  viz.  marsh-gas. 

These  four  compounds,  all  transparent  and  colourless,  we  distin- 
iah   by  the  simplest  experiments.      On  opening  the  sealed  tubes 

the  vessels  under  mercury  no  change  takes  pkce  in  the  case  of 
drochloric  acid,  ammonia,  and  marsh-gas,  while  the  mercoiy  imme- 
itely  rises  and  fills  the  globe  containing  the  condensed  water  vapour, 
hen  the  remaining  three  vessels  are  now  raised,  so  as  to  allow  the 
oken  points  of  the  tubes  to  dip  in  a  layer  of  water  floating  on  the 
■rcury,  the  liquid  rushes  into  the  globes  containing  hydrochloric  add 
d  ammonia ;  of  the  two  solutions  thus  produced  by  the  absorption  of 
i  gases,  the  one  containing  the  hydrochloric  acid  reddens  bine  litmus ; 
i  other,  formed  by  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia,  changes  red  lit- 
is to  blue.  The  marsh-gas  differs  from  all  the  others  by  its  insoln- 
itj  and  by  its  inflammability.  Indeed,  if  the  globe  be  broken  and 
Ight  applied,  the  gas  bums  with  a  feebly  luminous  flame. 

Nor  are  the  differences  observed  in  the  structure  of  these  four 
drogen  compounds  less  characteristic,  although  they  cannot  be  so 
dly  demonstrated  by  experiment,  at  all  events  within  the  limited 
De  at  my  disposal.  Indeed,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  their  structure 
lich  is  necessary  for  our  purposes,  I  must  be  permitted  to  borrow  a 
tf  from  the  book  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  and  to  avail  myself  of 
simple  mechanical  contrivance  devised  for  that  purpose.  Let  thew 
ur  tin  boxes  represent  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid,  water-gas, 
mmonia,  and  marsh-gas. 

We  wish  to  know  the  quantities  of  hydrogen  contained  in  two 
nkaaoM  of  each  of  thew  four  bodies,  and  we  find  that  out  of  the  two 
v  <=  ^  '  r  liyilrochloric  acid  we  are  enabled  to  poll  one  volume  of 
|i^dn)gcu;  out  rf  the  same  volume  of  water-vapour,  two  volumes  of 
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hydrogen  ;  out  of  the  same  volume  of  ammonia^  by  a  mechanical  con- 
trivance of  the  simplest  description,  three  volumes  of  hvdrogen  ;  and 
lastly,  out  of  two  volumes  of  marsh-gas,  ybtir  volumes  of  hydrogen. 


Pio.  1. 


^^^    r^^Ti     r^Tl 


We  now  require  to  know  the  quantities  of  the  other  elements  pre- 
sent in  the  four  compounds  under  examination,  and  again  we  extract 
from  the  original  two  volumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  one  volume  of 
chlorine ;  from  the  two  volumes  of  water-vapour,  one  of  oxygen  ;  from 
the  two  of  ammonia,  one  of  nitrogen ;  and  lastly,  from  the  two  volumes 
of  marsh-gas,  an  amount  of  carbon  which  provisionally  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  represent  by  one  volume,  since,  owing  to  the  non-volatility  of 
the  carbon,  the  volume  of  the  carbon  vapour  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Fig.  2. 


Hvrfm- 


1 


Fig.  3. 


Mirsli 
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iMMiveved  to  bs  by  onr  tin  bans  is 
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In  the  second  column  of  the  diagram  are  given  the  eompooadi  tf 
these  four  elements  with  chlorine,  and  exactly  aa  we  have  tecs  tka 
combining  respectively  with  1,  2,  3,  and  4  volumes  of  hjdrogcifVi 
now  find  them  associated  with  1,  2,  3,  and  4  volumes  of  chiamc. 
Again,  in  the  third  column  we  have  the  series  of  sodium  compoa&di«f 
these  elements,  and  although  in  this  case  we  must  be  careful  ou  m 
speak  of  volumes  of  sodium-vapour,  since  chemists  have  not  as  ifi 
obtained  sodium-gas  in  the  pure  state,  we  perceive  at  all  eveou  tm 
the  diagram  that  one  volume  of  oxygen  fixes  exactly  twice,  one  tuIbh 
of  nitrogen  exactly  three  times  the  quantity  of  sodium  which  it  eo» 
bined  with  one  volume  of  chlorine. 

The  study  of  elementary  gases  has  led  chembts  to  the  ananimw 
opinion  that  equal  volumes  of  these  different  gases  contain  an  eqnl 
number  of  the  smallest  particles  or  atoms.  Numerous  theoretical  coi- 
sideretions  and  numerous  experimental  inquiries  inevitably  lead  to  ikii 
result,  which  is  now  a  generally  received  truth.  If  equal  volamei  ef 
different  gases  be  submitted  to  the  same  pressure  they  contract  to  ■ 
equal  extent,  and  if  they  are  equally  heated  they  expand  equally. 

We  have  here  an  apparatus  so  disposed  as  to  permit  us  to  estabU 
this  point  experimentally.  It  consists  of  a  kind  of  double  V  tube.  vi;k 
one  long  and  simple  limb,  and  one  short  limb  bifurcated  into  rss 
branches,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  stopcock.  These  ihort 
limbs  are  moreover  surrounded  by  a  glass  cylinder.  Near  the  boitoa 
of  the  apparatus  another  sto{)cock  is  placed,  enabling  us  to  empty  ti« 
apparatus.  The  three  limbs  of  the  instrument  being  filled  withnoN 
cury,  we  introduce  into  the  stopcocked  limbs  the  gases  to  be  examiiMd. 
into  the  one  hydrogen  and  into  the  other  oxygen,  care  being  taken  ts 
have  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  volumes  of  the  two.  These  voluns 
being  marked  by  caoutchouc  rings  we  pour  mercury  into  the  leaf 
open  limb,  and  we  find  that  the  mercury  column  thus  obtained  con- 
presses  the  two  gases  to  an  exactly  equal  extent.  Again,  ou  letting  osl 
mercury  through  the  bottom  stopcock,  so  as  to  lower  the  colomn  ssd 
diminish  the  pressure,  we  observe  that  both  hydrogen  and  oxygics 
undergo  equal  dilatation.  And  so  again  we  are  enabled  to  prove  ikt 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  two  gases  to  be  equal,  if  the  Am 
cylinder  surrounding  the  bifurcated  limb  of  the  apparatus  be  fiU 
alternately  by  hot  steam  or  cold  air. 

Now,  if  equal  volumes  of  the  elementary  gases  oootain  an  cqal 
number  of  atoms,  it  is  obvious  that 

The  chlorine  atom  combines  with  1  atom  of  hydrogoa, 
„    oxygen       „  „  2  atonu 

„     nitrogen     „  „  3       „  „ 

and  since  there  are  reasons  for  believinff  that  tbe  qtumi^  of 
existing  in  two  volumes  of  marsh-gas  (but  which,  ti  I  hat « 
out,  has  never  been  obtained  in  the  gaseous  state) 
atom,  we  may  add  that 

Tlie  carbon  atom  combines  with  4  at •■    * 


I 


mtke 


in  a  simikriDaiiDa'  ^ 
teslioD,  when  onitiiig  vkk 
;  1,  2,  3,  or4aUMHof 
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fourfold  atom-fixing  power :  or,  lookins  at  this  qaeation  from  a  dii 
point  of  view,  we  find  that  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  performiDg  the  ««k 
of  two  atoms  of  chlorine ;  one  atom  of  nitrogen,  that  of  three ;  one  Mi 
of  carbon,  lastly,  that  of  four  atoms  of  chlorine.  Hence  wedudofub 
the  chlorine  atom  as  univalent^  the  atom  of  oxygen  as  biraifmt,  thii  d 
nitrogen  as  trivalent,  and,  lastly,  the  carbon  atom  as  quadriralftt. 

With  the  recognition  of  these  different  combining  powers  in  eleoo- 
tary  atoms  we  have  made  a  very  considerable  st^  towards  the  K>i3Us 
of  the  question  which  presented  itself  in  the  earlier  part  of  thL«  ditcnoiw. 
viz. :  How  is  it  that  the  oxygen  atom  is  fixed  directly,  the  oitixn 
atom  together  with  one,  the  carbon  atom,  lastly,  together  vith  m 
atoms  of  hydrogen  ?  This  peculiar  mode  of  combination  is  the  D«ce»- 
sary  consequence  of  the  special  atom-fixing  capabilities  of  the  oir^ 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  atoms ;  and  this  I  believe  I  can  show  you'  br  i 
very  simple  contrivance.  I  am  again  tempted  to  rely  entirely  on  » 
chanical  means  of  elucidating  the  subject,  and  I  will  on  this  occumb. 
with  your  permission,  select  my  illustration  from  that  most  dtrlig&t&I 
of  games,  croquet. 

Let  the  croquet  balls  represent  our  atoms,  and  let  us  distinguish  tKr 
atoms  of  different  elements  by  different  colours.  The  white  ball»  w 
hydrogen,  the  green  ones  chlorine  atoms  ;  the  atoms  of  fiery  oxjgn  ir? 
red,  those  of  nitrogen,  blue ;  the  carbon  atoms,  lastly,  are  Daturally  rppn^ 
sented  by  black  balls.  But  we  have,  in  addition,  to  exhibit  thedifewc 
combining  powers  of  these  atoms.  This  we  accomplish  by  scrrviif 
into  the  balls  a  number  of  metallic  arms  (tubes  and  pins),  which  corm 
spond  respectively  to  the  combining  powers  of  the  atoms  reprneotfl 
and  which,  while  constituting  an  additional  frature  of  distirir!>% 
enable  us  at  the  same  time  to  join  the  balls  and  to  rear  in  this  min^fr 
a  kind  of  mechanical  structures  in  imitation  of  the  atomic  editYCf*s  to  hf 
illustrated.  Thus  the  hydrogen  and  chlorine  atoms,  which  aiv  ■»- 
ralent  atoms,  have  each  one  arm,  representing  one  combining  or  attnu-tn 
unit ;  the  atom  of  oxygen,  a  bivalent  atom,  has  /iro,  representins:  /w 
attraction  units ;  while  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  atoms.  respectivfl\  f- 
ralent  and  fpiadrivalent^  are  provided  with  three  and  fimr  arms.  :tc^ 
eating  the  three  and  four  combining  units  respectively  di^tinguisAirf 
these  atoms. 

Fici.  6. 


Of  the  ncwly-formod  building  materials  let  us  make  a  prelii 
trial  in  constructing  the  four  hydrogen  compounds  just  examined. 

We  start  with  four  appropriately  disposed  stands  as  a  foundstioA. 
on  each  of  which  we  place  a  hydrogen  sphere  as  the  first  building  floor. 

On  one  of  these  hydrogen  atoms  we  fix  a  chlorine  atom  by  insertiiV 
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the  solid  arm  of  the  former  into  the  tubular  arm  of  the  latter,  we  have 
thus  constructed  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  attraction 
units  of  the  two  elements  are  saturated ;  we  can  add  no  more  ;  the 
building  is  iinbhed. 

Fig.  7. 


Formation  of  IlrrBOCHLomc  Arm. 

The  next  hydrogen  atom  we  combine  in  a  similar  manner  witli 
an  atom  of  oxygen,  but  no  closed  molecule  is  thus  produced.  One  of 
the  attraction  units  of  the  oxygen  is  not  yet  saturatinl,  as  indicated  by 
the  one  arm  remaining  uncovered.  Only  by  fixing  upon  this  arm  a 
second  hydrogen  atom  we  saturate  this  second  attraction  unit  also. 
The  closed  water  molecule  is  a  finished  building. 

Fig.  8. 


ForoiiUit'n  of  W.xthl 


Again,  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  inserted  into  the  hydrogen  atom  on 
our  third  stand  ;  the  two  nitn)gtMi  arms  which  are  left  exi)osed  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  two  attraction  units  remain  unsaturated,  and  have 
acx^rdingly  to  be  provided  with  two  atoms  of  an  univalent  element. 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  42.)  2u 
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If  this  univalent  element  be  hydrogen,  tlie  finished  ftinctiiit  ■  At 
molecule  of  ammonia. 


Fio.  9. 


Formation  of  Smlwxsik. 


In  a  similar  manner,  lastly,  we  perceive  that  when  a  four-irwd 
carbon  atom  is  fixed  ni)on  the  hydrogen  atom,  the  three  conibin.of 
units  remain  unsaturated,  and  that  the  construction  of  a  cl«««cd  nwl^ui* 
of  marsh-gas  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  accesniun  of  ihret  a:t«i 
of  hydrogen. 


Fig.  10. 


Formatiod  of  MAim-04!i. 


At  this  stage  we  may  appropriately  resume  the  question  MU^gvfini 
by  the  carlicT  considerations  of  this  evening.  The  facility  with  whiA 
our  newly-acqiiired  building  material  may  be  handled,  enables  uf  Vi 
construct  even  some  of  the  more  complicated  substances  iuvolvrd  i> 
these  considerations. 

And  first,  the  building  up  of  the  oxygen  eom pounds  of  hTdnicklorK 
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Msid  may  be  attempted.  On  opening  the  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
mo  attraction  units  (one  belonging  to  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  the  other 
o  the  chlorine  atom,)  are  liberated  ;  they  are  exactly  equal  to  the  two 
ittractions  of  the  bivalent  atom  of  oxygen.  With  the  insertion  of  an 
ixygen  atom  we  perceive  that  the  molecule  is  closed  again,  no  uncovered 
urm  projects,  no  attraction  remains  unbalanced.  This  new  molecule — 
ire  call  it  hypochlorous  acid — we  open  again :  again  two  attraction 
inits  are  liberated  and  saturated  by  a  second  atom  of  bivalent  oxygen. 
The  molecule  of  hypochlorous  acid  is  thus  converted  into  the  molecule 
yf  chlorous  acid.  The  insertion  of  one  or  two  more  oxygen  atoms 
mder  exactly  similar  circumstances  would  give  rise  to  the  formation 
>f  the  molecules  respectively  oi  chloric  and  oi  perchloric  acids. 

We  are  thus  enabled,  by  availing  ourselves  exclusively  of  oxygen 
IS  building  material,  to  convert  the  two-storied  molecule  of  hydro- 
jiloric  acid  successively  into  a  three-,  four-,  five-storied  molecule,  and 
iltimately  even  into  the  six-storied  molecule  of  perchloric  acid ;  and 
here  is  no  reason  why  a  happy  experimentalist,  by  using  additional 
nd  more  complicated  scaffolding,  should  not  succeed  in  raising  still 
yftier  structures. 
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The  reason  why,  when  uniting  with  a  compound,  oxygen  joins  this 
lompound,  atom  by  atom,  is  now  obvious.  ]>y  opening  a  finished 
Dolecule,  two  attraction  units  are  set  free  ;  these  may  be  balanced  by 
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one  atom  of  oxygen,  but  also  by  a  chain  of  two,  three,  four,  in  {la. 
of  any  number  of  oxygen  atoms.  Of  the  two,  four,  six.  mjK'.  4l 
attraction  units  ]K)ssessed  by  one,  two,  three,  and  four  atums  of  "Xt-l 
two,  four,  and  six  units  are  consumed  in  linking  the>e  at«»iu»  il'.jI 
chain,  so  that  only  two  units,  one  at  each  end  of  the  chain,  rt-nii:L  i: 
our  disposal,  and  may  be  used  in  closing  up  again  thf  br..4n 
molecule. 

Not  less  satisfactory  is  tlie  information  supplied  by  the  cuoai^k- 
tion  of  a  series  of  nitrogenetted  compounds.  In  hydride  ^*f  hM"^ 
possess  a  molecule  containing  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  »ix  autnn  of 
hydrogen.  With  the  view  of  introducing  an  atom  of  nitnign  «« 
break  this  molecule.  A  glance  at  our  model  shows  us  at  ctiicr.  :iu: 
by  inserting  between  the  fragments  a  nitrogen  atom  only,  ve  i.t 
unable  to  reproduce  a  finished  building,  for  of  the  thn-e  attncu«c 
units  with  which  the  nitrogen  atom  enters,  two  only  are  saturattfd:  'jor 
remains  unsaturated,  indeed  one  nitrogen  arm  pmjc<'ts  uncu^^wd. 
It    is  only   by  addition  of  another  atom  of  hydrogen  that  the  c:i^ 


Fig.  12. 
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molecule  of  rUnjIamme  is  formed.  This  molecule  again  »t»  « ■;«■=. 
ag:iin  wf  intrcKhice  an  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  again  we  Ml>?^r^i' :;ui 
one  attraction  unit  <jf  the  newly-addetl  atom  n*niaiiL<  uu*ii!i*tirt!, 
and  that  an  additituial  atom  of  hydrogen  is  n*quired  for  tht-  inn*- 
fonnation  of  ethylaniine  into  cthylene-diamiHe^  and  s*>  wcrsiw  wh<r* 
ethyh-ne-dianiiiM*  is  t<»  \n^  i-oiivrrti-if  into  rinifUriamine. 
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Why  the  nitrogen  atom  does  not  combine  directly,  like  ih^  .r  a 
of  oxygen,  but  always  carries  an  atom  of  hydrogen  alon^  ^\\\  it,  .t 
now  likewise'  demonstrated.  If  a  finished  molecule  l)e  bri>k»'ti  t  r"i<* 
reception  of  a  new  atom,  the  number  of  combining  units  liU-rj'-^i  a 
always  two.  Tiiis,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  numbrr  which  !.■•  i^i?  in'-J 
by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  or  by  a  chain  of  oxygen  ati»ni!>:  \m\  »l*' 
these  two  attraction  units  are  sat  united  by  a  nitrogen  afom.  <•:.*  t 
the  attraction  units  of  thc^  nitrogen  nunains  free;  when  ihry  ..:- 
saturated  by  a  chain  of  nitrogen  atoms,  the  number  <»f  attrarti*i&  \.'.'* 
remaining  free  must  be  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  compiAiLj  \>. 
nitrogen  chain. 


Tlie  experience  acquired  in  the  study  of  the  oxygen  and  nitres. 
comi>ounds  has  prepared  us  for  the  exaniinati<»n  of  the  incririfirr:  f 
carbon.  In  fart,  it  is  only  necessjiry  to  aj)ply  the  niethii«i  hi-r.-ri 
foUowinl  to  one  of  the  series  of  earbon  comimunds  iiln-ady  rtn-w^L 
to  enable  us  to  understand  why  the  carlxni  atom  is  assimilate:.  >-*. 
atom  by  atcmi,  like  the  oxygen  atom,  not  associated  with  one  ati  ui  .f 
hydrogen  like  the  nitrogen  atom,  but  associated  with  Uco  aito  : 
hydrogen. 

We  have  only  to  remember  that  the  carbon  atom  j»atunite>  ( n? 
combining  units,  while  the  nitrogen  atom  saturates  only  thrtf,  N  w. 
we  have  seen  that  the  rupture  of  a  molecule  involves  the  libtrn.t:"r.  ■  t' 
two  attraction  units.  The  saturation  of  these  two  unit*  l«y  ■.:- 
trivalent  nitrogen  atimi  left  3  — 2:=  1  attraction  unit  diM'!ig.ij»il :  '  * 
similar  manner,  if  the  saturation  lx»  effected  by  the  (piadrivuh-iit  r^r-i 
atom,  4—2=2  attnietion  units  must  remain  unsatunite<I. 

The  rcM'^on  why  the  carbon  atom,  when  fixed  by  run.)*. .  .:• 
associates  with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, — why  so  hirg*-  a  nuiL^^r  : 
earbon  coni])oun(ls  differ  by  (.'11^,  or  a  midtiple  iheretif*. —  in  !*:.:• 
relation  in  the  comf)osition  of  numerous  series  of  eaibnn  cui;.;-  .  .* 
whii'h  is  designated  by  the  term  homnlntjy^  \s  now  inlt  lligible 

In  attem])ting  to  illustrate  this  behaviour  «)f  the  oarUm   :i?"':. 
our  nuK'hanical  models,  we  conveniently  >elect  the  molecule  i-!*  nu-'-'i- 
ijas,  the  simplest  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  ihe   f<M;L,:.* 
of  our  edilie<».     This  molecule  we  o])en  fi»r  the   iuM-niitn   *.'f  .i   *"    • : 
carlmn  at<Mn.     The  two  attract itm  units  liberated    by  the   ruj-:  •• 
the  molecule  :ire  si\turated  by  twti  of  the  attraction  UMiT>  of  thr   , .-  ■' 
\al(nt    carbon     atom,     two    attraction    units    of    wiiieh     n  i>  n  . 
saturated,     liicleed   two  carbon  arms  remain  uneoveri'«l.  nii   «].•..«- 
forthwith  fasten  two  atoms  of  hyilrogen.    The  tninstVirniaiiou  vl  !i.i>i- 
gas  into  hiftlridv  (»/  (thy I  is  tlms  acconipli^yhed. 
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We  open  again  for  the  reception  of  another  atom  of  carbon,  and 
this  third  atom  joins  under  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  carrying 
along  with  it  into  the  new  molecule,  the  spaces,  so  to  speak,  for  two 
additional  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Hydride  of  ethyl  in  this  manner 
becomes  hydride  of  propyl. 


Fig.  16. 
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Hydride  of  propyl,  by  the  accession  of  a  fourth  carboo  atoai,  u 
converted  into  hydride  of  butyl. 


Fig.  17. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  expand  these  illustrations,  and  if  I  ves- 
ture to  raise  up  a  few  more  of  these  mechanico-chemical  editicfs.  it  » 
because  I  want  to  show  you  that  our  building  stones  are  avaiUhW 
for  many  other  purjM>ses. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  satisficMl  with  examining  under  what  omw 
ditions  the  atoms  of  oxygen,  of  nitrogen,  and  carlion  are  received  into 
molecuhu*  structures.  The  question  now  pn*.<ents  itself,  on  vhat 
terms  the  chlorine  atom  is  aUowed  to  join  ? 

The  mod(>I  of  the  marsh-gas  molecuile  is  still  liefore  u<c.  L«*t  u» 
open  this  molecMile  for  the  reception  of  n  chlorine  atom.  Twu  atrnc- 
tioii  units  are  thus  libenited  ;  but  the  ehlorim*  atom  is  uni^alnt. 
Accdrdingly  two  atoms  of  chlorine  are  reqnin*d,  one  nf  wttirb 
amibines  with  the  hydrogen  atom  which  we  remove  from  the  nartb 
gas,  converting  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  which  s«>|>arates,  whilr  (lie 
other  chlorine  atom  joins  the  rest  of  the  molecule  of  mnr»h-ga<.  Tlif 
new  molecrile,  mn/ior/iiorifietifd  marsh-tfax^  may  be  looked  u)«*d  tf 
marsh-gas  in  which  one  atom  of  chhirine  holds  tlie  }H>sition  ori^riiullj 
occupied  by  the  hydrogen  atom.  We  are  thus  K-d  up  to  the  n»o»pn:iii 
of  new  conditions  of  combination,  conditions  which  have  not  &•«  jrt 
attnictetl  our  attention  this  evening,  but  which  unfold  to  us  one  4>f  tbr 
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It  important  principles  of  modem  chemistry,  the  principle  of  suhsti- 
km.  The  monochlorinetted  marsh-gas,  which  is  a  liquifiable  gas, 
m  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  chlorine  loses  a  second,  a  third, 
1  lastly,  a  fourth  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric 
1,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  dichlorinetted,  trichlorinetted 
rsh-gaSy  better  known  as  chloroform^  and,  lastly,  of  tetrachlorinetted 
rsh-gcu  or  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  i,  e.  marsh-gas  in  which  the  four 
ms  of  hydrogen  are  displaced  by  an  equal  number  of  chlorine  atoms. 


Fig.  18. 
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Our  information  regarding  the  combining  powers  of  atoms  is  thus 
Serially  expanded.  Having  already  learnt  that  when  entering  into 
lolecular  structure  the  carbon  atom  associates  with  two  atoms  of 
[fogen,  the  atom  of  nitrogen  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  that  the 
gen  atom  combines  directly^  we  now  find  that  the  chlorine  atom 
ibines  only  by  substitution^  i.  e,  when  a  space  has  become  vacant 
he  molecule  by  the  expulsion  of  hydrogen. 

The  rest  of  the  marsh-gas  molecule  remaining  after  the  introduc- 
I  of  one  atom  of  chlorine,  and  consisting  of  one  atom  of  carbon, 
ibined  with  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  frequently  designated  by 
name  of  methyl.  The  aggregate  of  atoms  CIIs,  the  radical  methyl, 
f  be  traced  in  all  the  compounds  obtainable  from  marsh- gas  by  the 
^rtion  of  other  atoms.  Thus  by  the  assimilation  of  an  oxygen  atom, 
rsh-gas  bcK^m^s  mcthylic  alcohol,  t.  e,  water  in  which  one  atom 
hydrogen  is  displaced  by  methyl,  by  the  absorption  of  nitrogen 
h  its  tributary  hydrogen,  it  becomes  methylamine,  i.  e,  ammonia  in 
ich  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  methyl  ;  by  the  incor- 
ation  of  an  atom  of  carbon,  lastly,  with  its  jmir  of  hydrogen  atoms, 
marsh-gas  molecule  is  converted  into  methyl-marsh-gas,  t.  e,  marsh- 
i\\  which  an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  methyl. 
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At  one  time  the  exertions  of  chemisto  were  anxionilT  direelH  id 
the  isolation  of  the  atomic  ag^gate  CH„  of  the  radical  metkfl. 
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from  one  or  otiicr  of  the  methylic  bodies  just  enumerated.  Tut 
facility  with  which  the  chlorine  atom  in  cliloride  of  methvl  miy  be 
exchanged  for  other  atoms,  leaving  the  aggregate  of  carbon  ud 
hydrogen,  which  we  call  methyl,  ])erft*ct1y  intact,  the  mobility  of  ooeuf 
the  hydn)gen  atoms  in  methylic  alcohol,  and  of  two  of  tlie  hidrcfn 
atoms  in  methylic  ammonia,  the  possibility  of  replacing  ercti  tbe 
oxygen  and  the  nitrogen  iu  these  compounds,  without  affecting  tbe 
methyl,  the  stability,  lastly,  of  methylic  marsh-gas,  contaiiiinc  at  a 
does  the  whole  of  its  carlxni  and  the  wlude  of  its  hydrogeo  in  the  fora 
of  methyl,  all  these  circumstances  a])i)eared  to  indicate  the  prohobihtf 
of  the  separate  existence  of  methyl.  Why  all  attempts  tu  M*panitf  tfar 
atom  group  CII3  have  remained  unsuccessful :  why  methyl  couM  9<< 
be  caught ;  why,  ultimately  w  lien  Dr.  Frank  land's  masterly  experincBti 
ap])eared  to  have  precluded  all  chance  of  escaiK*,  de«|iairing  mcth}! 
combined  with  its4'lf,  surrendering  as  methylic  marsh-gas  or  ncfbjl- 
methyl  ;  why,  in  fact,  it  would  appesir  to  Im*  an  essential  diaractff  nf 
methyl  not  to  have  a  s<*parate  existence  :  all  these  questions  are  rpa^ih 
answered  by  our  rrotput  balls,  which  exhibit  us  methyl  as  an  unfioi#M 
molecule,  ca]>able  of  conversion  into  the  finished  molecules,  bydhdr. 
chloride,  hydrate,  amide  and  met  hide  of  methyl,  but  not  cafahif  ^ 
existing  as  a  mokn^ular  fragment  with  im{>erfeGt]y  b:ilanced  attnrtiaB». 

Taking  a   farewell   glance   at    the  results   we   have  elicited  ib« 
evening,  we  may  fairly  ask  whether  the   e\|>erience   collected  •«  » 
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comparatively  limited  area  is  fully  and  unequivocally  corroborated  by 
the  examination  of  a  more  expanded  range  of  observations?  To  this 
quesftion  we  cannot  uniiesitatingly  give  an  afRrmativc  answer.  It  would 
not  be  diiiicult  to  quote  a  number  of  substances,  the  construction  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  governed  by  rules  of  combination  different 
from  tliose  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  down.  Indeed,  we  need 
not  even  go  beyond  the  circumscribed  field  on  which  we  have  hitherto 
moved  to  meet  with  prominent  cases  of  exception. 

Among  the  several  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  have 
passed  through  our  hands  this  evening,  we  remember  the  two  simplest, 
fnarsh'ffos  and  olejiant  gas.  In  the  marsh-gas  molecule  CII4,  we 
have  the  carbon  atom  completely  saturated  with  hydrogen ;  by  the 
entrance  of  a  second  carbon  atom,  with  its  two  accessory  hydrogen 
atoms,  we  saw  the  molecule  of  marsh-gas,  or  hydride  of  methyl, 
converted  into  the  molecule  of  hydride  of  ethyl  CJIa. 

Tlie  formula  of  olefiant  gas,  C^H^,  ])laces  its  molecule  midway 
between  the  molecules  of  marsii-gas  and  iiydride  of  ethyl.  Comparing 
olefiant  gas  with  marsh-gas,  we  find  that  it  contains  one  of  carbon 
more  than  the  latter*  tlie  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  being  equal  in 
both  substances.  Contrary,  then,  to  tlie  rule  on  which  we  hitherto 
relied,  we  find  that  the  carbon  atom  transforming  the  marsh-gas 
molecule  into  the  molecule  of  olefiant  gas,  enters  without  carrying 
along  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  we  had  accustomed  ourselves 
to  consider  as  the  inseparable  companions  of  the  carbon  atom  on  such 
occasions.  While  frankly  admitting  that  in  olefiant  gas  we  meet  with 
the  first  exception  to  a  rule  hitherto  imbroken,  we  are  entitled  to 
iui^uire  wlictlier  there  are  no  meiuis  of  explaining  this  anomalous 
construction  of  the  olefiant  gas  molecule.  Let  us  again  apply  to  the 
models  which,  in  a  measure,  have  assisted  us  in  constructing  the  rule ; 
|x.'rha]>s  they  may  help  us  also  in  elucidating  the  exception. 

In  building  up  the  molecule  of  olofiaiit  g:is  by  the  insertion  into  the 
man»h-gas  molecule  of  one  atom  of  carbon  only,  we  obtain  what  hitherto 
we  would  have  called  an  mtjinished  moh^cule,  i.e.  a  molecule  in  which 
two  of  the  iittraction  units  of  the  second  carl>on  atom  are  unsatisfied. 
Indeed,  a  glance  at  our  model  shows  us  that  two  carbon  arms  project 
uncovered.  We  are  thus  led  to  inrpiire  whether  unfinished  molecules, 
I.  r.  molecules  in  which  a  certain  number  of  attraction  units  remain 
unlKilancc^d,  are  capable  of  a  separate  existence.  This  ({uestion  is 
accessible  to  experiment.  Olefiant  gas,  indee<l,  j)ossesses  all  the 
characters  which,  granting  for  argument's  siike  the  possibility  of  its 
existence,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  to  an  unfinished  molecule.  In 
the  rases  hitherto  considered,  we  siiw  the  cldorine  atom,  when  admitted 
into  a  molecular  structure,  always  entering  with  substitution^  hydrogen 
se|mrating  from  the  ohlorinetted  molecule  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  In  this  manner  we  sueeei'iled  in  tnuisforming  the  marsh-g:is 
utolecule  successively  into  momwhlorinetted,  di-,  iri-,  and,  lastly,  te- 
trachlorinett«'d  marsh-gas  or  tetraehhiride  iif  rarl>t»n.     Submitting,  on 
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the  contrary,  olefiant  gas  to  tlie  action  of  chlorine,  we  find  tlut  tk 
chlorine  is  ^xed  direct ly^  without  substitution^  the  chlorine  \ 
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SO  to  speak,  with  vacant  spaces  existing  in  the  olefiant  gAs  molccnle: 
in  order  to  get  in,  they  need  not  expel  a  corresponding  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  to  make  room  for  them.  The  compound  generated 
is  the  so-called  Dutch  liquid^  an  oily  substance  first  produced  by  u 
association  of  Dutch  chemists  at  tlie  close  of  the  last  century.  It 
was  the  production  of  tliis  oily  liquid  that  gave  rise  to  the  name  of 
olejiani  gas.  The  number  of  chlorine  atoms  thus  received  direetl; 
without  sui)stitution  is  twOy  corresponding  exactly  with  the  number 
of  attraction  units  that  remained  unsaturated.  Any  further  number  r/ 
clilorine  atoms  arc  found  to  enter  by  substitution,  and  by  substitutioa 
only.  Simihir  phenomena  are  obser\'e<l  when  olefiant  gas  is  bnnigbt 
into  the  presence  of  bromine.  We  have  here  a  large  glass  vesM^I  o«- 
taining  some  bromine  and  water ;  the  vessel,  by  means  of  a  driible 
tube,  is  connected  with  a  gasholder  filled  with  olefiant  gas.  On  agitaiioo. 
we  see  the  olefiant  gas  nisiiing  into  the  vessel  as  into  a  raruum.  The 
olefiant  gns  fixes  two  atoms  of  bromine,  l)eing  converted  into  a  tnc*- 
parent  colourless  liquid,  the  substance  called  dibromide  ofolr/iamt  tfcs. 
Here  ap^in  the  comlnnation  takes  place  witliout  substitution. 

Tlie  behaviour  of  olefiant  gas,  under  the  influence  of  chlorine  ami 
bromine,  elucidates  the  nature  of  its  molecule.  The  facility  witb 
which  this  gns  is  capable  of  fixing  two  atoms  of  chlorine  to  bt'Oime 
Dutch  liquid,  two  atoms  of  bromine  to  become  bromide  of  olettant 
ga.s  and  by  rouiidal><)Ut  processes  two  atoms  of  hydrog«Mi  to  bt*oiiiif 
hydride  of  ethyl — all  tlirc»e  fiin'shed  molecules— characterize  ciIcfiAnt 
g:is  as  a  molecule  interrupted  in  its  growth,  and  in  wliioh  the  fkover 
ofn'Numing  tiiii^  growth,  and  the  limit  of  it ^  final  devvlopnieut.  ma> 
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be  traced  by  the  simplest  experiments.  The  apparently  anomalous 
coDStruction  of  the  olefiant  gas  molecule  is  thus  most  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Indeed,  far  from  disturbing  the  iiarmouy  of  the  rules 
of  combination  elicited  by  our  inquiries,  a  closer  examination  into  the 
nature  of  this  compound,  whilst  explaining  whatever  appeared  excep- 
tional in  its  construction,  leads  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  loftier  inter- 
pretation of  these  rules,  to  the  coiiception  of  compounds,  the  very 
structure  of  which  foreshadows  the  more  prominent  features  of  their 
chemical  character. 

I  have  selected  olefiant  gas  as  an  example  of  a  class.  We  remem- 
ber that  this  substance  is  the  first  term  of  a  long  list  of  homologous 
bodies,  in  all  of  which  we  find  similar  structure  combined  with  similar 
chemical  properties.  All  these  substances,  and,  let  me  add,  a  great 
variety  of  others,  we  have  to  regard  as  molecules  arrested  under  special 
circumstances  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development,  but  capable, 
under  favourable  conditions,  of  growing  again,  until  by  the  perfect 
balance  of  the  atomic  attractions  within,  they  have  ultimately  arrived 
at  maturity. 

We  have  thus  been  led,  step  by  step,  to  a  distinction  of  a  novel 
kind,  that  ofjinished  and  wifinished  molecules ;  or,  to  use  the  more 
frequently  employed  expression,  that  of  saturated  and  non-saturated 
compounds.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  distinction  carries  us  to  the 
threshold  of  a  new  field  of  research,  hitherto  crossed  only  by  a  small 
band  of  fearless  pioneers,  who  are  encountering  difficulties  on  all  sides. 
Admitting,  as  we  are  compelled  to  do,  the  existence  of  what  we  have 
called  unfinished  molecules,  we  inquire  under  wliat  special  conditions, 
at  what  special  stages  the  growth  of  a  molecule  may  be  arrested  ?  How 
is  it  that  as  yet  the  marsh-gas  molecule  is  known  only  in  the  finished 
state,  CII4,  that  none  of  tlie  fragmentary  marsh-gases,  CH„  CH„  and 
CHi,  which  might  exist,  have  ever  been  obtained  ?  Again,  how  is  it 
that  the  molecule  of  hydride  of  ethyl  exists,  so  to  speak,  finished  and 
unfinished  ;  and,  lastly,  that  of  the  several  fragmentary  states  in  which 
this  molecule  might  be  met  with,  two  only,  namely  the  two  states, 
C1H4  (olefiant  gas),  and  C,  II,  (acetylene),  have  ever  been  observed? 
We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  witli  some  of  the  most  deeply  inter- 
esting problems  of  chemical  mechanics,  in  the  solution  of  which  the 
exertions  of  chemists  are  engaged  at  the  present  moment.  I  must  not, 
however,  dwell  upon  the  interest  attaclied  to  this  new  line  of  inquiry, 
upon  tlie  numerous  experiments  wliich  tlie  idea  of  saturated  and  non- 
saturated  compounds  has  alretidy  suggc^sted,  and  on  the  influence  it  is 
likely  to  exercise  on  the  direction  of  chemical  investigation  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Nor  am  I  permitted  to  follow  these  speculations  into  another 
direction.  I  have  to  forego,  more  especially,  the  pleasure  of  submitting 
to  you  some  of  the  ingenious  explanations  which  Professor  Kekule,  to 
whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  development  of  tliis  branch  of 
chemistry,  has  advanced  for  the  elucidation  even  of  saturated  com- 
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pounds  of  anomalous  constitution.  Tempting  though  the  funkff 
elaboration  of  this  subject  may  appear,  it  would  lead  me  ine^iiiMt 
beyond  the  legitimate  limits  of  a  Friday  evening  lecture  at  tin-  iC^.-^il 
Institution. 

Indeed  my  time,  and,  I  fear,  your  patience,  arc  exhausted,  and  I 
must  add  but  few  concluding  words.  Your  attention  mi  Li:>-ii 
bestowed  on  my  remarks  will  not,  I  trust,  have  been  entirely  tll^^wa 
away,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you  that  moclem  cheiul'^tn  j 
not,  as  it  has  so  long  a[)peared,  an  ever-growing  uecumuIatioD  «f 
isolated  facts,  as  impossible  for  a  single  intellect  to  co-ordinate  a>  f •r 
a  single  memory  to  grasp. 

The  intriciite  formulee  that  hang  upon  these  walls,  and  the  UiuDii- 
less  variety  of  phenomena  they  illustrate,  are  beginning  to  be  for  u«  u 
a  labyrinth  once  impassable,  but  to  which  we  have  at  length  di«cuv<^ 
the  clue.  A  sense  of  mastery  and  |)ower  succeeds  iu  our  mindi  to  tbf 
sort  of  weary  despair  with  which  we  at  first  coutemplated  tbrir  for- 
midable array.  For  now,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  general  principlfii.  wf 
find  ourselves  able  to  unravel  the  complexities  of  these  formal*,  fo 
marshal  the  compounds  which  they  represent  in  orderly  series;  w, 
even  to  multiply  their  numbers  at  our  will,  and  in  a  great  mcuoiv 
to  forecast  their  nature  ere  we  have  called  them  into  existence.  It  i» 
the  great  movement  of  modern  cliemistr}'  that  we  have  thus,  foru 
hour,  seen  passing  before  us.  It  is  a  movement  as  of  light  spmdlii{ 
itself  over  a  waste  of  obscurity,  as  of  law  diffusing  order  throughout  i 
wilderness  of  confusion,  and  there  is  surely  in  its  contemplatioo  «mw 
thing  of  the  pleasure  which  attends  the  spectacle  of  a  beautiful  di;- 
break,  something  of  the  grandeur  l)elonging  to  the  conception  of  i 
world  created  out  of  chaos. 

[A.  W.  IL] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  28,  1865.* 

Sm  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Db.  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B.  F.R.S. 
On  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to  his  Useful  Work, 

This  discourse  was  in  three  divisions.  The  first  division  treated  of 
be  amount  of  food  required  for  mere  subsistence ;  then  for  the  full 
tealth  of  the  non-labouring  adult ;  and  lastly,  of  the  quantity  necessary 
br  an  active  labourer.  The  second  division  of  the  discourse  discussed 
he  question  whether  there  was  sufRcient  potential  energy  in  the  nitro- 
genous tissues,  and  in  the  oxygen  required  for  their  transformation,  to 
tooount  for  the  dynamical  actions  within  or  without  the  body.  The 
mestion  as  to  whether  the  fatty  and  amylaceous  ingredients  of  the 
cod  co-operated  in  this  work  was  brougiit  under  review.  The  third 
Uvision  of  the  discourse  treated  of  the  secretions  per  vesicam  and  per 
mum  as  measures  of  work. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  discourse  a  number  of  subsistence  and 
ow  dietaries  were  recorded,  and,  as  a  general  average,  the  following 
liets  were  given  in  ounces  of  437i  grains :  — 

Sabsijitcnoe  Diet  in 

Diet,  OK.  (laietnde.  at. 

Flesh  formers 2*U  2*5 

Fat .     .       0'5  10 

Starch.  &c. 120  12M) 

Starch  equivalent  of  Heat  given     .     13-2  U'4 

Carbon  in  the  Food 6-7  7-4 

The  speaker  then  examined  the  food  of  soldiers  during  pence  as  giv- 
ng  a  fair  average  of  food  required  by  adult  men,  of  soldiers  engaged 
n  work  like  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  of  those  exposed  to  the  fatigues 
»f  war,  as  giving  diets  necessary  for  labourers.  The  following  averages 
rere  given  in  ounces  : — 


Soldiers 

Koyal 

Soldiers 

AcUvc 

anring  peace. 

Engineert. 

during  war. 

labourcnt. 

Flesh -formers    . 

4-2 

5  1 

5-4 

5-6 

Fat . 

1-4 

2-9 

2-4 

2-3 

Surch,  &c. 

18-7 

22-2 

17-9 

20-4 

Starch  equivalent 

22-4 

29-4 

23-5 

2.V9 

Total  carbon      . 

ire 

14-8 

12-7 

13-9 

^  This  diaoonrse  has  since  been  published  in  exten$o  by  Edmonston  it  Douglas, 
Bdinbargh. 
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Active  labour  was  defined  to  consist  of  work  which  would  cnablr  a 
man  to  walk  twenty  miles  every  day  througliout  the  year,  exc^fpi  im 
Sundays.  The  labour  during  war  is  much  tlie  same,  for  ioid.<n 
marching  fourteen  miles  daily,  with  GO  lbs.  weight  of  accoutre nimti^ 
exercise  labour  amounting  to  7 7 6,1  GO  foot  ix>und$,  while  the  pedisthu 
walking  twenty  miles  exerts  a  force  of  792,(XX)  foot  |K>uiids. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  discourse,  the  speaker  showed  that  tW 
common  experience  of  mankind  is  in  favour  of  the  nitrogenous  iopv^ 
dients  of  food  being  the  source  of  dynamical  work.  Horses  and  dkb. 
when  labouring,  are  provided  with  food  rich  in  such  8ubc>tancet.  lad 
their  labour  was  shown  by  numerical  data  to  be  pro|K>rtional  to  tk 
amount  of  the  former.  Thus  the  work  of  u  horse,  divided  by  the  won 
of  an  ox,  gives  the  ratio  1  :  1*43,  while  the  plastic  food  of  iheie  in- 
mals,  treated  in  the  same  way,  yields  1  :  1*44.  In  the  same  way.  ibr 
work  of  a  horse  is  eight  tinier  greater  than  that  of  a  nian,  and  the 
plastic  food  used  for  the  external  dynamical  labour  of  each  is  nearh  ia 
the  same  pro{K)rtion.  The  e4|uation  of  decomjKwitioa  used  h\  iJk 
author  is  the  following  one  : — 

Albumon.  ^^"^  ^"^  •Jjjj^^^''^  c^buniL  «i.L  W««. 

i\,  II„  N,  0,«  +  lOOO  =  3  (CO.  (NH/,,)  +  21  CO.  +  13<;H,  0, 

In  this  equation,  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  in  albumen  isvievfd 
as  oxygen.  The  simplicity  of  the  eipiation  is  remarkable  ;  for  of  ihf 
two  forms  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  the  one,  amido-carbonic  acid. 
[)asses  away  per  resicam^  and  gaseous  carbonic  acid  jterhaiiiem.  Seven 
times  as  much  carbon  should  api)ear  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former 
secreticm.  and  this  is  exactly  what  has  bei'n  f<mnd  in  the  casse  uf  U-sv 
fed  with  tiesh  free  from  fat.  Using  Andrew's  units  of  heat  and  vr 
above  equation,  one  ounce  of  transformed  tissue  (28*3o  gramnif>)  «i>uM 
raise  126'5  kilogrammes  of  water,  1"  C,  or  converted  into  it*  mt^-!j;ir.- 
cal  erpiivalent  by  Joule's  number  425,  would  raise  o3,7G2ki1ti;:r.in.n«'« 
one  metre  high.*  These  numbers  are  easily  applit'd.  Soldi ♦•r-  «1  :  '  z 
peace  are  well  exercised  by  a  march  of  si»ven  miles  d:iily.  Tiu-ir  !«••  t— 
external  work  is  therefore  38.33.'i  metre  kilogrammes:  while  the  j-'-'-- 
tial  energy  in  the  3'94  oz.  of  tlesh-formers  (remaining  after  deiiui'ti::; 
the  amount  in  the  alvine  evacuations)  is  211,822  metre  kiIograniin'>. 
Uut  the  internal  dynamical  work  of  the  heart,  respirator}-  and  ••:V-r 
movements,  re<[nire  107,524  metre  kilogrammes,  so  that  the  rei^idnc-  «-t 
104,298  metrti  kilogrammes  represents  nearly  thrive  times  a<  nvic'^ 
potmtial  energy  as  useful  work.  The  s:une  method  of  c;i1t-ula:i<'a 
i>(>ing  applied  to  a  lalxmrer,  shows  that  the  3*5  oz.  of  llfsh-ftirntrrv. 
applied    to  external    dynamical   work,   would,  after   de«luctiun.   virld 

*  In  th'5>  osiiiiiitinn  tli-'  *:iilM>a  in  nroa  i*  sipiK»*inl  to  W  oxiili/il  in'  •  i  jr'v-; 
()\i<!i>:  Nit  it  moiiKI  he  htill  nioiv  in  tUvuiir  of  tin'  view  if  \\t\"jl  Wi-r«'  tiki-D  %i  t^ 
rcsi'liu't  :i»^l  ^ix  utiMus  ukmv  of  li\(ln)^t'n  vnn*  oxitlizi**! 
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172,125  metre  kilogrammes,  the  useful  work  of  the  labourer  being 
109,496  metre  kilogrammes. 

The  speaker  then  showed  that  the  fat  contained  in  the  miii^cles  was 
quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  useful  work  done.  Wiiile  the 
wasted  muscles  of  a  non-labouring  man  would  yield  506  kilogramme 
ttnitt  of  heat,  the  fiit  resident  in  them  would  give  only  87  kilogramme 
uiitt. 

The  third  division  of  the  discourse  treated  of  the  secretions  as 
Measures  of  work.  A  man  living  on  a  subsistence  diet  should  excrete 
S67  m.  of  urea  daily,  and  we  find  that  264  grs.  have  been  actually 
Ibuiid  under  such  circumstances.  Soldiers  on  the  diet  of  peace  should 
hare  firom  560  to  580  grains  of  urea  in  their  excretions,  and  the  mean 
of  Haughton  of  575  grs.  represents  this  quantity.  An  active  labourer 
ought  to  have  735  grs.  of  urea  in  the  urine,  and  forgemen  in  engineer- 
ing works  were  found  to  have  740  grains,  while  active  pedestrians  were 
feund  to  have  as  much  as  800  to  850  grs.  The  same  people  on  days 
of  rest,  as  on  Sundays,  had  only  500  grs. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  secreted  per  anum  was  viewed  as  the 
measure  of  digestive  or  assimilative  work.  One-twelfth  of  the  flesh - 
formers  consumed  in  food  pass  away  in  a  state  of  health  in  the  alvine 
eracuations  as  exhausted  digestive  ferments.  Tiiese,  the  speaker  con- 
tended, were  merely  slightly  oxidized  flesh-formers,  ready  for  assimila- 
tion and  secreted  to  prepare  the  food  for  absorption  into  the  blood. 
A  small  portion  of  them  were  exhausted  in  the  act,  and  were  then 
excreted  per  oniim,  but  much  the  largest  portion  was  reabsorbed  into 
tlie  blood,  and  was  used  for  the  formr.tion  of  tissues. 

In  bad  digestion,  or  with  exceAs  of  food  more  than  one-twelflh  of 
the  flesh-formers  is  necessarily  found  in  the  alvine  evacuations. 
^  \L.  P.] 


ANNUAL   MEETING, 
Monday,  May  1.  1865. 


WiLUAM  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.    Treasurer  and  Vice-President, 

in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
1864  was  read  and  adopted. 

The  Books  and  Pamphlets  Presented  in  1864  amounted  to  115 
volumes,  making,  with  those  purchased  by  the  Managers  and  Patrons, 
a  total  of  436  volumes  added  to  the  Library  in  the  Year. 

Fifty-one  new  Members  were  elected  in  1 864. 
Vou  IV.     (No.  42.)  2  I 
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Active  labour  was  defined  to  consist  of  work  which  woaM  ( 
man  to  walk  twenty  niilcs  every  day  throughout  the  year,  ei 
Sundays.      The   labour   during   war  is  much  the  same,  fat 
marching  fourteen  miles  daily,  with  GO  lbs.  weight  of 
exercise  labour  amounting  to  776,160  foot  ix>und8,  while  the  ] 
walking  twenty  miles  exerts  a  force  of  792,(XX)  foot  poundi. 

In  the  second  division  of  tlie  discourse,  the  speaker  showed  1 
common  experience  of  mankind  is  in  favour  of  the  uit 
dients  of  food  being  the  source  of  dynamical  work.     Hor 
when  labouring,  are  provided  with  food  rich  in  such  sul 
tlieir  labour  was  shown  by  numerical  data  to  be  proportioMl  to  ( 
amount  of  tiie  former.    Thus  the  work  of  a  horse,  divided  bj  ttti 
of  an  ox,  gives  the  ratio  1  :   1*43,  while  the  plastic  food  ot  tl 
mals,  treated  in  the  same  way,  yields  1  :   1*44.     In  the 
work  of  a  horse  is  eight  times  greater  than  that  of 
plastic  food  used  for  the  external  dynamical  labour  of  eiwh  isMl^lif 
the  same  pro|>ortion.     The  ef| nation  of  decomposition   used  If  ilf 
author  is  the  following  one  : — 


iria 


Albumen. 
C.,  II„  N,  O,,  +  100  O  =  3  (CO.  (NH.).)  +  21  CO«  +  U(H.  0^ 

In  this  equation,  the  small  quantity  of  sulphur  in  albumen  isHsM 
as  oxygen.  The  simplicity  of  the  equation  is  remarkable;  fiiref  tf 
two  forms  of  carbonic  acid  produced,  the  one,  amido-carbonie 
passes  away  per  veaicam^  and  gaseous  carbonic  acid  perkaUitmm 
times  as  much  carbon  should  api)ear  in  the  latter  as  in  tbe  fcostf 
8ecreti(m,  and  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  4tm 
fed  with  flesh  free  from  fat.  Using  Andrew's  units  of  beat  and  tt» 
above  equation,  one  ounce  of  transformed  tissue  (28*35  grammes)  weeU 
raise  126*5  kilogrammes  of  water,  V  C.  or  converted  into  its  mechssi^ 
cal  equivalent  by  Joule's  number  426,  would  riiiir  11  7fi?Hliipsniii 
one  metre  high.*  These  numbers  an*  easily  applied.  Soldiers  duriae 
peace  are  well  exercised  by  a  march  of  seven  miles  daily.  Their  ntefH 
external  work  is  therefore  38.t333  metre  kilogrammes;  while  tbe  ] 
tial  energy  in  tlie  3*94  oz.  of  tlesh -formers  (remaining  aAer  \ 
the  amount  in  the  alvine  evacuations)  is  211,822  metre  kilc_ 
Kut  the  internal  dynamical  work  of  the  heart,  respiratoiy  and  ethv 
movements,  recpiire  107.524  metre  kilogranunes,  so  that  the  rvBdnsif 
104.298  metre  kilogrammes  represents  nearly  three  times  as  rnvh 
potential  energy  as  useful  work.  The  s:une  method  of  cslenliiiiM 
being  applied  to  a  labourer,  shows  that  the  d*.*)  oz.  of  flesb-fbnHB^ 
applied   to  external   dynamie^il  work,  would,  after  deduction,  jisU 


*  III  this  estiiiuition  tlu>  carlM)!!  in  ure.i  i«  s:i|i|>it$L>(l  to  Ik.*  oxidiieil  iato 
oxiilo;  li'.it  it  >%iMiM  1)0  Ktili  more  in  favtuir  of  the  view  if  iirvs  were 
i\'si<tnc,  and  !>ix  atoms  more  orhviln>>;rn  wcro  oxiiiiztnl 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  May  8,  1865. 

Sir  Il£NBT  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R,S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

Sir  Roderick  L  Murchison,  KC.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
The  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Wendeydale. 


Charles  Butler,  Esq. 
William  Henty,  Esq. 
Walter  Morrison,  Esq.  M.P. 
George  Banks  Rennie,  Esq. 
Arthur  Charles  Tanqueray,  Esq. 
Philip  D.  Tuckett,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Rev.  Tullie  Cornthwaite. 
Colonel  William  Lyon. 
Alexander  McDonald,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  following  Professors  were  re-elected  : — 

WiiaJAM  TuoMAS  Brande,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
JoHH  Tyndall,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Edward  Frak&land,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  the  following 
additions  to  '^  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  ExperimenUd 
Researches'*  {see  page  151): — 

Harry  Mackenzie,  Em.  (2nd  donation) £20    0    0 

John  Caitick  Moore,  £»q.  {2nd  annual  donation)       .     .     •        10    0    0 

2i  2 
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[May, 


Sixty-three    Lectures    and 
delivered  during  the  year  1864. 


Nineteen  Evening  Discourses    were 


Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  to  the  Com- 
mittees of  Managers  and  Visitors,  to  Professor  Faraday,  and  to  the 
other  Professors,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during  the  past 
year. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  Officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : — 

President— Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
Treasurer — William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Secretary — Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R,S. 


Managers. 


Sir  John  Petei-  Boileau,  Bart.  F.R.S. 
George  Busk,  Esq.  F.R.C.S.  F.R.S. 
Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
Sir  George  Everest,  C.B.  F.R.S. 
Captain  Douglas  Galton,  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 
John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
John  Hall  Gladstone,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S. 
Caesar  H.  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.R.S. 


Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison,  K.C.B.  D.C.L. 

F.R.S. 
The  Eaii  Percy,  M.P. 
William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
Lewis  Powell.  M.D.  F.S.A. 
Robert  P.  Roupell,  Esq.  M.A.  Q.C. 
Joseph  William  Thrupp,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Wensleydale. 


Visitors, 


John  Derby  Allcroft,  Esq. 
John  Charles  Burgoyne,  Esq. 
John  Peter  Gassiot,  jun.  Esq. 
Christopher  Darby  Gnffith,  Esq.  M.P. 
Henry  Harwood  Harwood,  Esq. 
Thomas  Williams  Helps,  Hsc^.  M.A. 
Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 


Harry  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

Edmund  Packe,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Rosse,  F.R.S.  Chanc.   Univ. 

Dublin. 
Thomas  Harrington  Tuke,  M.D. 
Henry  Twining,  Esq. 
Henry  Vaughan,  E^. 
Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.  M.A. 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  5,  1865. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Henry  Fawcett,  Esq. 

I'KOFEaSOR  OF  rOUTICAL  ECONOMY,  DNn'ERSnT  OP  aVMBRIDGE. 

On  Wealth  and  Those  who  Produce  it, 
[No  Abstract  received.] 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  May  8,  1865. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Vice-Presidents  for  the 
ensuing  year : — 

Sir  Roderick  L  Murchison,  KC.B.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
The  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 
The  Lord  Wensleydale. 


Charles  Butler,  Esq. 
William  Ilenty,  Esq. 
Walter  Morrison,  Esq.  M.P. 
George  Banks  Rennie,  Esq. 
Arthur  Charles  Tanqueray,  Esq. 
Philip  D.  Tuckett,  Esq.  F.G.S. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Rev.  Tullie  Cornthwaite. 
Colonel  William  Lyon. 
Alexander  McDonald,  Esq. 

were  admitted  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  following  Professors  were  re-elected  : — 

William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Professor  of 

Chemistry. 
John  Tyndall,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Edward  Fbankland,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  the  following 
additions  to  **  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimentiu 
Researches"  {see  page  151): — 

Hairy  Mackenzie,  Esq.  (2m/  donation) £20    0    0 

John  Carrick  Moore,  £»q.  {2nd  annual  donation)       ...        1000 

2i  2 
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The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  oo  tbi 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz.-^ 

From 
Actuaries^  Institute  ^— Astarance  Magazine.    No.  59.    8to.     1865. 
Astronomical  Society ^  Rojfal — Monthly  Notices,  1864-5.    No.  5.     8vo. 
Atteneo  Veneto—kXXi,    Serie  II.     Vol.  I.     PnntaU  1.    8to.     1864. 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  /?o^a/— Sitzangsberichte.     1864:  IL  S,  4.    Mf^ 
Chemical  5octefy— Journal  for  March,  1865.    Sro. 
Editors^Amenctm  Journal  of  Science,  No.  1 16.    8fo.     1865. 

Artisan  for  April,  1865.     4to. 

Athensom  for  April,  1865.    4to. 

Chemical  News  tor  April,  1865.    4to. 

Engineer  for  April,  1865.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  April,  1865.    8to. 

Journal  of  Gas-Ld^hting  for  April,  1865.    4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  April,  1865.    8to. 

Medical  Circular  for  April,  1865.    8to. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  April,  1865. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  April,  1865.    4to. 
Farina,  II  Sac,  V,  {the  ^vMor)— Cenno  della  Grotta  Vaponaa  •  deOc  Afl|if 

Miuerali  del  Monte  S.  Calogero  presso  Sciaoca.    8to.     1864. 
Fergusson,  James,  Esq.  F.R.S.  {the  XnlAor}— Tlw  Holj  Sepulchre  aad  the  Toflf 

at  Jerusalem.    Sva    1865. 
Geneve,  Soci^^ds  Physique  de^M^moiret.     Tome  XVII.  Partia  S.     41a.    ItH 
Geological  Institute,  I^Na— Jahrbuch :  1864.    No.  4.    8vo. 
Geological  5ocM<y---Quarterly  Journal,  No.  83.    8to.     1865. 
Horticultural  Socitiu,  Royal — Proceedings,  1865.    No.  4.    8va 
Lankester,  Edwin,  M,D.  F.R.S.  M.RX  (the  ^iilAor}-Seeood  AhmI  Bif«t  rf 

the  Coroner  for  the  Central  District  of  Middlesex.    8vo.     1865. 
Meteorological  Society,  British— Procetdiug^  Na  18.    Sto.     1865. 
Petermann,  A,  Esq.   {the  Editor) — Mittheilungen  auf  dcr 

Geographic.     1865.     Nos.  2, 3.    4to. 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natwral  Sciences — Proceedings  for  1864.    1 
Photographic  Society- JonmtA, 'So.  \56.     8vo.     186.V 
Ramsiedt,  M.  Charles  {the  AmMot)— Dessein  et  Detcription  d'aa 

1865. 
Royal  Society  of  London — Proceedings,  No.  73.    Sto.     1865. 
Royal  Dublin  Society^ J oMTtaA,  Nos.  32,  3^3.     Sto.     1865. 
Smyth,  Admiral  W.  H.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  {the  Author)Sidenal  i 

Colours  of  Multiple  Stars.     8to.     1864. 
Statistical  Society  of  London-^ounm\.    Vol.  XXVIII.     Parti.     8to.    I8«5. 
United  Service  Institution-^ wrnMl,  No.  33.    Sto.    I86.V 


WEEKLY    EVENING    MEETESG, 
Friday,  May  12,  I8d5. 

IIenbv  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.CX-  F.RS- 
in  the  Giair. 

Frederick  Fhxd,  F.R-S.  L.  4  E. 

0/1  Magenta  and  its  Deritutht  Oitmu 

:  years  ago,  in  this  theatre.  Dr.  Hofinum  defivered  hii  i 
pueon  Mauve  and  Magenta,  and  it  migbi 
pass  upon  the  premises  of  »  great  and 
t  not  remembered  that  during  that  inteml  rapid  i 
in  organic  chemistry,  and  espedally,  perhapa.  is  the  ^ 
lliDe  colours. 

though  I  will  endeavour  Xo  eoaBne  mtraM  m  wmek  i 
immediate  subject  of  the  diseoune.  it  viO  be  mtumry 
ew  moments  at  the  history  cd  Anflmey  the  pnyin'im  a^ : 
beautiful  compounds  yoo  tee  arooad  ^  tahfe^ 
liline  was  discovered  in  the  year  19%.  hy 
ed  it  from  the  destmctiTe  dtfriTliriofi  of  iai%«.    A  i 
irds,  Runge  and  Fritsche  observed  that  by  the  aetaoi  a^  : 
e  of  potash  upon  the  dye,  aniline  was  »nmi««»>^  ^  f^  « 
ty.    Indigo  in  small  fragments  is  heated  ia  a  n^an  wiih  a  i 
II  of  caustic  potash,  and  in  the  <ii«riTt»t»^  which  { 

is,  there  is  found  a  thin  and  nearly  oAonAtm 

;  gravity  of  1,028.  a  peculiar  bat  not  &agRcahie  i 
it  biting  taste.     When  kept  for  mne  tnae.  < 

jjered  bottles,  it  aasaioes  a  darker  tint,  aad 

dark  brown.     Unvenhvbeo  called  it  '^tnm^[Sat^ 
il,"  and  Fritsche  ^  aniline." 

is  substance  is  a  nitrogenized  baK,  and  k  ^*vM^  whem  mm 
nth  acids,  of  forming  thoM  heaotifal  cryviLaed 
rhich  have  been  carefully  eufflined  br  Dr. 


ware  many  other  Kmrtes  besides  iad^fo»  ^y^k 

tohbeniol,  a  iuhitaDce  derived  (i^  - 
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^'it^o-benzol  when  agitated  with  water,  acetic  add,  and  iroa,  jid4 
aniline. 

C.II^NO,  +  6H  =  C.H7N  +  2  11.  O. 


Benzol  was  originally  discovered  by  Mr.  Faraday  in  1823,  in  hit  ia 
gations  u|)on  the  gaseous  products  from  oils  subsequently  obtained  bv  iht 
decomposition  of  benzoic  acid  by  means  of  caustic  lime.  Mr.  Ma*' 
field,  however,  succeeded  in  producing  it  in  much  lai^ger  qauititMi 
from  coal-tar  naphtha.  When  the  lighter  portions  of  tliis  compound  iit 
distilled  fractionally  until  a  constant  boiling  point  of  ISCTF.  it  afTiifd 
at,  the  product  consists  of  pure  benzol,  identical  with  the  carbo-krdifr- 
gen  obtained  by  Mr.  Faraday. 

From  tiie  earliest  discovery  of  aniline  it  was  noticed  that  omaii 
oxidizing  agents  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  its  salts  produced  a  fiM 
violet  tint.  Even  in  minute  quantities,  a  few  drops  of  hTpochloritt  of 
lime  render  it  purple.  There  is  another  test  for  aniline,  whick  1 
will  show  you,  and  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  been  obMfrcd 
previously.  If  the  red  gases  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  Dime 
acid  by  starch  or  sugar,  be  passed  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  anHiM. 
the  liquid  speedily  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  owing  to  the  fonnatim  0^ 
a  new  base — azophenylamine,  which  is  gradually  precipitated  ai  1 
bright  yellow  powder.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1&56  thix 
aniline  was  applied  to  any  great  practical  purpose,  although  from  the 
beauty  of  its  compounds,  and  from  its  comparative  accenibility.  it  kad 
from  the  time  of  its  discovery  become  a  great  favourite  with  chefni^ti. 

]\Ir.  Perkin  was  the  first  wlio  produced  colour  on  an  extensive  ks> 
from  this  base.  He  added  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  nh 
of  aniline,  and  from  the  precipitate  therel>y  pHxhiced,  he  isobtnl  1 
magnificent  purple  dye,  he  termed  "  mauve,"  which  at  once  beciDe 
popular,  and  indeed  at  the  time  almost  universal.  It  may  tnilj  br 
said  that  this  discovery  has  identified  Mr.  Perkin  with  the  sniliM 
colours,  and  that  he  will  be  always  associated  with  one  of  the  id<»< 
striking  and  brilliant  passages  in  the  history  of  chemistry  as  a|iplied  to 
the  industrial  arts. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  a  discovery  would  be  allowed  to 
rest.  A  mine  had  been  o|>ened  wliich  chemists  In^gan  to  explore,  and 
in  such  numbers,  and  with  such  avidity  and  zeal,  as  almcist  to  Ind  ui 
to  anticipate  tliat  its  riches  will  soon  be  exhausti-d.  The  action  uf 
numerous  bodit^s  u|K)n  aniline  and  its  homologues  were  found  to  bf 
j)r(Kluctive  t)f  colour.  Nitrate  of  silver,  nitrate  of  mercury,  chloride 
of  mercury,  chloride  of  tin,  arsenic  acid,  iodine,  and  many  iich^Ts.  nbfs 
heat(Ki  with  the  base,  g:ive  a  rich  crimsim  colour,  in*  more  or  Xrm 
abundance ;  and,  although  it  would  be  im])ossible  for  me  to  enter  into 
a  di$<iui$ition  on  the  comparative  merits  of  these  various  methud«  for 
the  pro»lncti»ni  of  colour,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  pntducc  magenta.  a!rh<m^ 
in  somewhat  crude  form,  at  this  lecture  table,  and  al!«o  to  die  this 
t;i«sel  of  silk  from  a  s4»lution  of  its  s:ilt.  The  reagent  1  «j1l  emplc;  » 
iudine.     A  few  cryMals  of  this  element  are  placed  in  a  tube  with  sUhii 
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twice  their  weight  of  aniline.  Heat  is  at  once  evolved,  and  with  the 
•nbtaoce  of  a  higher  temperature  from  the  spirit  lamp,  you  will  ob  - 
•enre,  that  in  a  few  moments  intense  colour  is  developed.  If  a  few 
diops  are  now  poured  into  spirit,  and  this  solution  added  to  water,  a 
fine  roee-coloured  tint  will  appear. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  read  Dr.  Ilofmann's  beau- 
tiful researches  upon  the  aniline  substitutive  products,  his  chloraniline, 
bromaniline,  iodauiline,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  that  he  had  not  ob- 
served this  curious  reaction  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  tell  you,  et^  passant, 
tar  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon  this  interesting  topic  to-niglit, 
that  aniline,  when  perfectly  pure,  does  not  yield  any  amount  of  colour 
with  most  of  the  reagents  mentioned  above — a  most  important  fact  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Hofmann  and  Mr.  I*^icholson,  and  which  has  given  rise 
to  one  of  the  most  difRcult  questions  which  yet  remain  to  be  answered. 
I  will  simply  say  that  it  appears  that  there  must  be  a  homologue  of 
aniline  present  with  that  base  to  produce  the  colour  you  see  before  you, 
although  that  homologue,  per  se,  will  give  no  colour  whatever.  Thus, 
lor  example,  toluidine,  C7  H,  N,  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents, 
does  not  produce  colour ;  let  it  be  mixed  with  aniline,  and  the  dye  is 
immediately  developed. 

The  tintorial  power  of  the  salts  of  magenta  is  sometliing  marvel- 
lous. No  dye  that  I  have  examined,  wiiether  from  the  animal, 
mineral,  or  vegetable  world,  can  bear  comparison  for  one  moment  with 
this  crimson  colour  obtained  from  aniline.  One  grain  in  a  million 
times  its  weight  of  water  gives  a  pure  red,  in  ten  millions  a  rose  pink, 
in  twenty  millions  a  decided  blush,  and  even  in  fifty  mfllions,  with  a 
white  screen  behind  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  dissolveil,  an  evident  glow. 
Magenta  has  been  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Ilofmann,  who 
gives  us  the  following  formula- 


C.oH„N,0,H,0 


Although  the  salts  of  magenta  are  possessed  of  such  wonderful 
colouring  capacity,  the  base  itself  is  colourless ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
Uiat  the  union  of  base  and  acid  for  the  formation  of  a  salt  does  not 
appear  to  take  place  in  dilute  solutions  in  the  cold,  at  any  rate  not  im- 
mediately. In  these  two  vessels,  one  containing  hot  and  the  other  cold 
water,  an  equal  quantity  of  magenta  base  is  added,  and  also  an  equal 
amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  hot  liquid  colour  is  instan- 
taneously developed  ;  in  the  cold  solution  the  liquid  remains  colourless. 
If  now  hot  water  be  introduced  to  raise  the  tcmi^rature,  you  will 
observe  at  once  the  characteristic  rose  tint.  It  may  be  imagined, 
therefore,  that  having  free  acid  in  a  solution  of  base  without  production 
of  colour,  it  is  possible  to  have  free  alkali  hi  a  coloured  solution  of  a 
salt  of  the  base  without  depriving  it  of  it^  tint.  Such  b  the  case.  If 
to  a  hot  solution  of  acetate  of  magenta,  for  example,  caustic  soda 
added,  the  colour  is  immediately  discharged,  but  in  a  cold  solutio*' 
colour  remains  for  u  long  time  unchanged. 
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Dr.  Ilofinann  discovered,  about  a  year  ago,  that  when  magenta, or  h 
it  is  termed  in  cheiiiiral  language,  rosaniline,  is  heatiMl  with  iodidr  of 
etiiyl,  a  change  is  efTectcd,  and  a  substitution  product  formed,  wtuck 
was  termed  etliyl-rosiuiiline.  The  salts  of  this  new  base,  unlike 
magenta,  dissolve  with  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  are  capable  of 
affording  most  remarkable  nmnif€^stations.  'J *he  dark  violet  liquid,  os 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  becomes  colourless ;  on  adding  amnioaii 
the  original  purple  is  restored.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  sasll 
quantities,  the  liquid  changes  to  blue ;  if  in  larger  quantities,  to  a  bril- 
liant green.  When  this  green  solution  is  thrown  into  water,  so  as  to 
dilute  the  acid,  the  original  violet  retunis. 

When  aniline  is  heated  with  salts  of  magenta,  purple  and  blur 
colours  are  produced,  all  of  which  are  now  extensively  employed  in 
commerce,  and  afford  tints  of  great  brilliancy  and  beautv.  Tbe  blue 
is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  axid  » 
capable  of  dyeing  both  silk  and  wool  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Mr.  Nicholson  imtented  a  method  a  few  years  ago  for  obtainin|ES 
l)eautiful  blue  dye,  soluble  in  water,  which  consisted  in  heating  the 
phenyl  blue  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  until  a  drop  of  the  semi-liqoid 
thrown  into  water  was  found  to  be  entirely  dissolved.  I'hb  oompound. 
however,  although  ver}' applicable  for  silks,  refuses  to  imfmrt  itsootoor 
to  wool,  which  may  he  exemplified  by  immersing  two  white  fanrU  ia 
the  rnpiid — the  silk  is  inunediately  dyed,  while  the  wool  remains  an* 
changed.  Tlie  effect  is  still  more  striking  upon  cotton.  We  have  brrv 
the  letters  H.  I.  (the  initials  of  the  Royal  Institution)  worked  in  nlk 
\\\yox\  a  cotton  ground  :  af\er  dipping  it  for  a  few  moments  in  thit  hsth 
the  letters  will  become  blue,  and  the  cotton  continue  white. 

Aniline  green,  which  has  lately  become  so  popular,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  aldehyde  and  some  other  deoxidizing  agents  upon  ns»- 
niline.  'i'iiis  is  one  of  the  most  charming  colours  yet  discoven^.  bat 
has  not  been  (as  far  as  its  chemical  nature  is  concerned)  MtisfiMloriiv 
investigated.  To  judge  of  its  purity  of  tint,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  commercial  greens,  prepared  by  various  mixtures  of  yefkyv 
and  blue,  with  the  dye  in  question,  to  obsen-e  the  infinite  superiority  of 
the  latter. 

Aniline  brown  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  aniliaff 
U|>on  either  magenta  or  violet,  at  a  high  temperature,  (ireat  deRtnictioa 
of  colour  doubtless  takes  place,  but  the  brown  produced  is  rensarkahK 
l>eautiful.  The  com|K>und,  however,  is  not  definite,  nor  can  it  be 
classed  among  the  true  chemical  products  derived  either  from  anilias 
or  rosaniline. 

It  has  been  observed  that  magenta  base  is  colourless :  this  aay  bs 
said,  probably,  of  the  bases  of  most  of  the  colours  before  tou.  On'tkis 
white  Ixtard  I  have  traced  the  letters  composing  the  word  ^Aniline"* 
in  seven  coh)urless  bases  derived  from  that  compound.  A.  in  ethyl- 
ros;u]iline;  N,  in  phonyl-violet.  approaching  indigo  in  colour :  I,  is 
phenyl-blue ;  L,  in  aniline  green;  I,  in  azo-phenyhunine :  N.  is 
rhrvs;iniline;  and   K,  in   rosaniline.     On  converting  thes«  basso  tals 
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salts,  which  U  easily  effected  by  sprinkling  them  with  acetic  acid  and 
spirit,  the  seven  letters  should  be  visible  in  the  seven  colours  of  the 
rainbow — violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

1  will  DOW  throw  a  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  upon  the  specimens 
of  silk  on  the  screen,  and  it  will  be  observed  how  much  their  brilliancy 
is  increased  under  the  influence  of  that  pure  and  beautiful  light.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  kind  friends,  Messrs.  Simpson,  Maule,  and  Nicholson, 
for  the  various  splendid  specimens  of  dye  and  other  aniline  products, 
and  to  Messrs.  Hands,  Son,  and  Co.,  Coventry,  the  eminent  silk  dyers, 
for  the  array  of  silks  so  kindly  furnished  me  for  the  illustration  of  my 
discourse. 

[F.  F.] 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  19,  1865. 

Sir  Hexry   Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.    President, 
in  the  Chair. 

William  Huoqins,  Esq.  F.R.A.S. 

Or  the  Phyeieal  and  Chemical  Constitution  of  tfie  Fixed  Stars  and 

Nebula. 

Thx  speaker  commenced  with  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  4he 
peculiar  relation  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  stand  to  man.  It  is 
alone  from  these  lights  shining  upon  us  from  distant  space  that  we  can 
obtain  any  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  the  universe  which  are  without 
the  earth.  The  experimentalist  who  seeks  to  bring  to  light  the  truths 
which  lie  hidden  beneath  terrestrial  phenomena,  can  subject  the  ob- 
jects of  his  research  to  each  other's  influence  and  to  the  various  forms 
of  force  ;  but  the  astronomer  is  left  to  the  indications  afforded  by  the 
sense  of  sight  alone,  for  the  interpretation  of  the  heavens.  The  dis- 
tances, magnitudes,  and  relative  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
have  been  obtained  with  great  exactness,  but  in  an  important  respect 
oar  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  at  fault  Until  quite  re- 
cently we  possessed  no  knowledge  from  observation  of  the  structure 
and  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  nebulsB. 
Fortunately,  for  the  increa^ie  of  our  knowledge,  the  cause  of  failure 
lay  not  in  that  the  light  of  theto  bodies  is  wanting  in  sufficient  indica- 
tions of  their  nature,  but  in  that  the  unaided  eye  has  no  power  to  per- 
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ceive  the  indications  by  which  the  light  of  each  of  the  heaTenlj  bodia 
is  specially  distinguished. 

Newton  opened  the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  these  UDpereeivcd 
qualities  of  light.  He  was  the  first  to  show  that  by  the  refnctive 
power  of  a  prism  of  glass,  the  component  rays  of  a  beam  of  light  eoold 
be  se|)arated  and  presented  to  tlie  eye  as  a  band  of  blending  oukmn. 
Wolltiston  and  Fraunhofer  discovered  that  the  colours  of  the  spectnn 
of  solar  light  are  not  continuous,  but  are  interrupted  by  tnuTcne 
linear  spaces  where  the  light  is  wanting.  In  these  lines  of  darkoesi  uf 
the  solar  and  stellar  spectra,  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sun  and  mut 
stands  written  in  cipher,  but  for  half  a  century  the  lines  of  Fraunboftr 
remained  uninterpreted. 

In  1859  Kirchhoff  announced  the  law  by  which  these  dark  lioa 
can  be  deciphered.  He  immediately  applied  his  method  of  interpreta- 
tion to  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  discovered  in  that  body  the  preseoef  of 
several  of  the  elementary  forms  of  matter  which  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  eartii. 

The  speaker  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  on  this  occasioo  tv 
bring  before  the  members  of  the  Institution  the  results  of  the  exteiwiun 
of  this  method  of  analysis  by  the  prism  to  the  heavenly  bodies  other 
than  the  sun.  Thet<e  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  his  obscna- 
tory  during  the  last  three  years  ;  and  in  respect  of  the  greater  pan  J 
these  observations,  viz.  those  on  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  fixrd 
stars,  he  has  had  the  great  pleasure  of  working  conjointly  with  his  d»- 
tinguisiied  friend,  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller. 

The  speaker  then  referred  briefly  to  the  principles  of  spectrum 
analysis,  u|>on  which  their  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  obserrcU 
in  tiie  spectra  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  based,  stating  that  spectn 
may  be  arranged  under  three  onlers,  ii'^. : — 

1.  A  continnotts  spectrum  unltroken  by  bright  or  dark  iimes^  which 
indicates  that  the  light  has  not  undergone  any  modification  on  iu  vbj 
to  us.  Also  that  its  source  is  an  opaque  body,  almost  certainly  in  the 
solid  or  liquid  state.  Such  a  spectrum  gives  no  infurmation  uf  tlir 
chemical  nature  of  the  substance  from  which  the  light  emanates. 

2.  A  spectrum  of  bright  liurs  separated  by  dark  spaces ;  ihi^  in- 
fonns  us  tiiat  the  source  of  the  light  is  matter  in  the  gaseous  state.  IW 
a  comimrison  of  the  bright  lines  of  such  a  spectrum  wiih  the  line*  •■< 
terrestrial  Hanies  we  may  discover  whether  any  of  these  tcrratroi 
substances  exist  in  the  distant  and  unknown  source  of  light.  The 
spectra^of  many  of  the  nebulie  are  of  this  order. 

3.  A  rnntiuuous  spictrttm  interruptrd  by  dark  tints ;  thus  »hov» 
that  the  light  lias  |)assed  through  vaiwurs  which  have  deprived  it  \t( 
certain  refrangibilities  by  a  |)ower  of  selective  absorption. 

Since  KirehhofT  has  shown  that  these  dark  lines  agree  exactly  lo 
|)osition  with  the  bright  lines  whicli  the  va]K>urs  would  emit  if  io  i 
luminous  state,  a  comparison  of  these  dark  line<*  with  the  bright  line*  of 
tern*strial  vapours  will  imlieate  wliether  any  of  these  are  prenc-ut  iu  ibr 
va)Kjiirs   thnui^ii    wliic-h    the  light  ha>  |ia:»M?d.     The  s|iectm  «»f  cht 
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fixed  fUTt  are  of  this  order.  In  the  case  of  these  bodies,  the  vapours 
that  produce  the  dark  lines  immediately  surround  them,  and  are  those 
of  the  substances  of  their  surfaces.  The  chemical  constitution  of  the 
stellar  atmospheres  will  correspond,  at  least  in  part,  with  that  of  the 
start  themselves. 

The  speaker  then  described  the  special  form  of  apparatus  by 
which  he  and  Prof.  Miller  have  compared  the  spectra  of  the  stars 
hp  a  method  of  simultaneous  observation^  with  the  spectra  of  many  of 
the  terrestrial  elements.* 

This  apparatus  is  adapted  to  the  eye-end  of  an  achromatic  telescope 
of  dght  inches  aperture.  The  telescope  is  mounted  equatorially,  and 
Ibllows  the  star  to  which  it  is  directed  by  means  of  an  accurately  ad- 
justed clock-motion. 

The  point  of  light  which  a  star  forms  in  the  focus  of  the  object- 
glass  is  lengthened  in  one  direction  only  by  a  cylindrical  lens.  The 
short  line  of  light  falls  upon  a  narrow  slit,  and  the  diverging  rays  are 
rendered  parallel  by  an  achromatic  lens.  They  are  then  refracted  by 
two  prisms  of  dense  flint  glass  of  60°.  The  spectrum  is  viewed  with 
m  small  achromatic  telesco()e  which  is  carried  by  a  micrometer 
•crew.  By  means  of  this  the  observer  can  measure  with  great  pre- 
cision the  position  of  the  stellar  lines  relatively  to  those  of  the  solar 
spectrum. 

Tlie  spectra  for  comparison  were  obtained  from  the  spark  of  an  in- 
duction coil  taken  between  electrodes  of  various  metals.  Sometimes  a 
wire  of  platinum  surrounded  with  cotton  and  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  the  substance  required  was  employed.  The  light  from  the  spark  is 
reflected  bv  a  small  movable  mirror  upon  a  reflecting  prism  covering 
one  half  of  the  slit.  By  this  arrangement  the  spectrum  of  the  star  and 
the  spectrum  of  the  metal  compared  with  it«  are  seen  in  juxtaposition, 
and  the  coincidence  or  the  relative  position  of  a  dark  line  in  the  stellar 
spectrum  with  a  bright  line  in  the  metallic  spectrum  can  be  determined 
with  very  great  precision.  These  comparisons  are  observations  of 
great  delicacy,  and  can  be  satisfactorily  made  on  the  finest  nights  only. 

Results  of  the  Observations  on  the  Moon  and  Planets. 

Moon. — Limited  portions  of  the  moon's  surface  were  examined 
under  varied  conditions  of  illumination.  As  yet  no  strongly  marked 
modification  of  the  solar  light  has  been  detected,  which  would  indicate 
a  lunar  atmosphere  of  considerable  extent.     The  mode  of  disappear- 


•  It  is  upon  this  method  of  direci  comjtariwn  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
results  which  they  have  obtained  chiefly  dopi^nds.  In  this  respect  too,  their  ob- 
•ervmtions  stand  alone.  In  ISl.*)  Fraunhofer  recognized  several  of  the  solar  lines 
m  the  spectra  of  the  Moon,  Venus  Mars,  and  four  of  the  fixed  stars.  In  1802 
Donati  published  diagrams  of  three  or  four  lines  in  fifteen  stars.  Recently  Secchi, 
Ruthermrd,  and  the  Astronomer  Uoyal  have  given  diagrams  of  the  positions. 
obtaiDed  by  measurement  only,  of  a  few  strong  lines  in  several  stars. 
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ance  of  the  spectrum  of  a  star  when  ooeulted  by  the  moon,  it  ntgtiin 
as  to  the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  about  the  moon. 

Jupiter.— Several  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  JufHter  tndictte  a 
powerful  absorption  by  the  atmosphere  of  this  planet.  Thcw  wcft 
compared  with  the  lines  of  our  atmosphere.  The  atmosphere  of  tkii 
planet  contains  some  of  tlie  gases  or  vapours  present  in  oar 
sphere,  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it  in  constitution. 

Satukn. — The  observations  of  this  planet  are  leas  certain  1 

of  the  feebleness  of  its  light.     Some  of  the  lines  produced  by  its  il- 

mosphere  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  seen  in  the  qiectma  of 
Jupiter. 

Mars. — The  lines  characterizing  the  atmospheres  of  Jupiter  tatf 
Saturn  are  not  present  in  the  spectrum  of  Mars.  Groups  of  lineiif- 
pear  in  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum,  and  these  by  csusing  tk 
predominance  of  the  red  rays,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  red  ooloor  which 
distinguishes  the  light  of  this  planet. 

Venus. — All  the  stronger  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  wete  sees  is 
the  brilliant  light  of  Venus,  but  no  additional  lines  indicating  an  ab- 
sorptive action  of  the  planet's  atmosphere. 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  planets  the  solar  light  Is  probably  i«> 
fleeted  not  from  the  planetary  surface,  but  from  clouds  at  some  rlefi- 
tion  above  it ;  under  such  circumstances  the  light  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  absorbent  action  of  the  lower  and  denser  portioos  of 
the  planet's  atmosphere,  which  are  precisely  those  of  our  atniosphen; 
which  are  most  effectual  in  producing  the  so-called  atmospheric  lines. 

Hesults  of  (he  Observations  on  the  Fixed  Sutrs, 

Since  these  bodies  are  self-luminous,  we  may  hope  to  gain  by  pnh 
matic  analysis  more  information  of  their  nature,  than  it  is  possible  to 
do  of  the  planet;}  which  all  shine  by  reflecting  the  sun*s  light. 

What  are  the  stars  ?  Endeavour  with  the  most  |H>werful  telescops 
to  approach  them,  still  they  assume  no  apparent  size ;  they  remain  undff 
the  highest  magnifying  powers  what  they  appear  to  the  unaided  fre, 
diskless,  brilliant  points. 

Until  quite  recently,  our  knowledge  of  the  stars  might  be  sumsnd 
up  thus :  — that  they  shine;  that  they  are  immensely  distant :  that  tb^ 
motions  of  i«ome  of  them  show  them  to  be  composed  of  matter  endovsl 
with  a  power  of  mutual  attraction. 

Photographs  of  drawings  of  the  spectra  of  several  stars  wfR 
projected  on  a  screen  by  means  of  the  electric  lamp.  In  these  veit 
seen  tlie  coincidences  and  relative  portions  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  nan 
with  tlie  bright  lines  of  the  elements  which  had  been  compartd  witk 
them. 

The  results  on  the  light  of  the  stars.  Aldebaran  and  a  Oriims 
(Uetelgeux)  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 
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ElemeDts  compared  with 

AlJ>£BAIIAN. 
CoUfCIDKMT. 

1.  Hydrogen  with  lines  C  and  F 
doable  line  D 
triple  line  h 
fbar  lines 
four  lines  and  E 
four  lines 
fbnr  lines 
three  lines 
four  lines 


1.  Sodiom 

a.  Bfai^nesiam  , 

4.  Calciom       , 

ft.  Iron 

ft.  Bismnth*    , 

7.  Telloriom    , 

8.  Antimony    , 
ftL  JCePcury 


Not  CoiMcnnEiiT. 


Nitrogen 

Cobalt 

Tin 


Bariom 

Tjthii|im 


three  lines 
two  lines 
fiye  lines 
two  lines 
three  lines 
two  lines 
one  line 


Elements  compared  with  a  Orionis 

(Betelgeux). 

Coincident. 

1.  Sodiom  with  doable  line  D 

2.  Magnesium  „  triple  line  h 

3.  Calciam       „  foar  lines 

4.  Iron  „  three  lines  and  E 

5.  Bivmnth       „  foar  lines 

6.  Thallium? 


Not  Coincident. 
Hydrogen        C  aod  F 


Nitrogen 

Tin 

Lead 

Gold? 

Cadmium 

Silver 

Mercury 

Barium 


three  lines 

five  lines 

two  lines 

three  lines 
two  lines 
four  lines 
two  lines 
one  line 


70  lines  measared* 


80  lines  measored. 


The  70  or  80  lines  measured  represeut  some  of  the  stronger  only  of 
the  numerous  lines  which  are  seen  in  the  spectra  of  these  stars.  Some 
of  these  are  probably  due  to  the  vapours  of  other  terrestrial  elements 
which  have  not  been  compared  with  these  stars.  It  would  be  assumption 
to  suppose  that  the  65  so-ctilled  elements  constitute  in  its  entirety  the 
primary  material  of  the  universe.  Doubtless  in  the  spectra  of  the  stars 
the  chemist  is  introduced  to  many  new  elements — would  that  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  recognize  and  to  isolate  them  ! 

It  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  the  lines  of  hydrogen  correspond- 
ing with  C  and  F  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  wanting  in  the  spectra  of  a 
Orionis  and  fi  Pegasi,  and  in  these  two  stars  only,  out  of  more  than 
fifty  stars  exaunined, 

fi  Pegasi  contains  sodium,  magnesium,  perhaps  barium. 
Sirius  „        sodium,  magnesium,  iron,  hydrogen, 

a  Lyrse  (Vega)       sodium  magnesium,  iron. 
Pollux         „  sodium,  magnesium,  iron.* 

No  stars  sufficiently  bright  to  give  a  spectrum  have  been  observed  to 
be  without  lines.  Star  differs  from  star  alone  in  the  grouping  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  numerous  fine  lines  by  which  their  spectra  are  crossed. 


^  The  spectra  of  the  following  stars  hSTe  also  heen  examined  :~Castor ;  # ,  (, 
and  i|  Unse  Majoris ;  a  and  t  Pegasi ;  a,  /3,  7  Andromede  ;  Ri^l,  ^  Orionis ;  a 
Trian^uli ;  7  and  t  Cygni ;  a,  /9,  7,  t,  and  fy  Osssiopeie  ;  7  Geminorum ;  /9  Canis 
Minons ;  /9  Canis  Blajoris ;  Spiea,  7,  8,  and  t  Vii^nis ;  a  Aquil»  -,  Cor  Caroli ; 
6  AurigB  ;  Regulus,  i,  7,  8,  t ,  C>  ^  ^  Leonis. 
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The  dark  lines  of  absorption  are  strongest  in  the  spectrm  of  sm^ 
the  light  of  which  is  tinted  with  yellow  or  red.  In  white  stars  tbe  liae^ 
though  equally  numerous,  are  very  fine  and  faint,  with  the  ezoepcios  of 
the  lines  of  hydrogen  which  are  relatively  very  strong.  This  snggHli 
a  peculiar  condition  of  the  investing  atmospheres  of  white  ftan;  • 
modification  depending  possibly  upon  their  high  temperature. 

A  comparison  of  the  spectra  of  stars  which  differ  in  the  ookxirof 
their  light  suggested  the  opinion  that  the  colours  of  the  stars  have  tJ«ir 
origin  in  the  ciiemical  constitution  of  their  atmospheres.       * 

Since  the  source  of  the  light  of  the  stars  is  intentelT  heated  uXA 
(possibly  liquid)  matter,  the  light  at  the  time  of  emisaion  would  bt 
white  alike  in  all  the  stars. 

The  colours  of  the  spectrum  in  which  the  lines  of  abaorpCioo  an 
most  closely  grouped,  would  be  subdued  in  power  relatively  to  tbe 
other  colours,  which  would  then  predominate  in  the  light  of  the  ftir. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  different  arrangements  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  the  orange  and  blue  components  of  the  double  star  fi  Cy|nu« 

From  the  additional  knowledge  which  these  spectrum  obtervatiuoi 
give  us,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  in  plan  of  structure  the  ftin 
closely  resemble  the  sun.  The  source  of  their  light  is  probably  solid 
matter,*  in  a  highly  incandescent  state.  Around  this  photos|)bcR;, 
there  exists  an  atmosphere  of  vapours  of  such  of  the  elements  of  tbe 
stars  as  are  volatile  at  their  high  temperature. 

A  community  of  matter  ap|)ears  to  exist  throughout  the  visible 
universe,  for  the  stars  contain  many  of  the  elements  which  exist  in  tbe 
suu  and  earth. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  elements  most  widely  diffused  throo|rk 
the  host  of  stars  are  some  of  those  most  closely  connected  with  ihr 
living  organisms  of  our  globe,  including  hydrogen,  sodium,  ms^- 
nesiuni,  and  iron.  May  it  not  be  that,  at  least,  the  brighter  man  are 
like  our  sun,  the  upholding  and  energizing  centres  of  systems  tif 
worlds,  adapted  to  be  the  abode  of  living  beings  ? 

ResulU  of  the  Observations  on  the  Nebui^t. 

Besides  the  stars,  the  heavens  are  mottled  over  with  feebly  ihioinf 
cloudlike  patches  and  spots,  often  presenting  strange  and  fantatiit 
forms.  Between  5000  and  (5000  of  these  so-ciUed  yehmia  ut 
known.  What  is  the  nature  of  these  strange  objects  ?  Dense  swanw 
of  suns  melted  into  one  mass  by  their  enormous  distance?  Chaour 
masses  of  the  primordial  material  of  the  universe  ?    The  telesctipe  aWar 


*  The  ])hen()mena  of  the  solar  spots  appear  to  show  that  the  solid  matier  J 
t)ic  sun's  pliotosphere  exists  in  a  fiuely-divided  state,  and  maj  be  compannl  to  tbt 
oaHion  in  an  onlinar>'  ga5-t1anie,  or  to  the  cloud  of  phosphoric  acid  when  pbu>- 
phoniR  is  burnt  in  oxygen.  The  sun's  surface  cmttists  of  this  matter  separaieil  iiiL> 
tnasKcs.  which  are  neither  uniform  in  size  nor  regular  in  form ;  they  may  be  cob- 
pared  tu  clouds. 
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lid  fail  to  give  answers  to  these  questions,  and  the  analysis  by  the 
nn  of  objects  so  feebly  luminous  appeared  hopeless. 
In  August  last,  the  speaker  directed  his  telescope,  armed  with  the 
ctmm  apparatus,  to  a  small  but  comparatively  bright  nebula, 
H.  iv.  His  surprise  was  great  to  observe,  that  in  place  of  a  band 
ooloured  light,  such  as  the  spectrum  of  a  star  would  appear,  the 
it  of  this  object  remained  concentrated  in  three  bright,  bluish-green 
«,  separated  by  dark  intervals.  This  order  of  spectrum  showed  the 
rce  of  the  light  was  luminous  gas.     The  brightest  of  the  three  lines 

a  position  in  the  spectrum  about  midway  between  b  and  F.  More 
"angible  than  this  Une,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  dark  interval,  a 
Iter  line  occurs.  The  third  and  faintest  line  coincides  with  F,  and 
h  a  line  of  hydrogen.     The  brightest  line  agrees  in  position  with 

brightest  of  the  lines  of  nitrogen.  The  line  intermediate  in  re- 
igibility  does  not  correspond  with  any  of  the  elements  compared 
hit 

Nebuljb, 
e  Spectrum  of  which  indicates  The  Spectrum  of  which  is 


a.iv. 


Gcueiiy.  Continuous. 


92  M. 
60  H.  iv. 
3.  iv.  ,  Three  bright      31  M.    Great  Neb.  in  Andromeda. 


a-iv. 

.  iv. 

!  great  Neb.  in  Oricm 


Imes.  32  M. 

55  Andromeda. 
26  H.  iv. 


■L  iv.  A  fourth,  faint  line  also.      15  M. 

Hilar  Neb.  in  Lyra)  The  brightest      2  M. 
nb-bell  Nebula  /    line  only. 

A  careful  examination  of  different  portions  of  the  Dumbbell 
»ula,  and  of  the  great  nebula  in  Orion,  showed  that  both  these 
(ttlse  are  uniform  in  constitution  throughout,  the  light  from  one  part 
ers  from  that  of  another  in  intensity  alone. 

The  nebulae  37  H.  iv.  and  73  H.  iv.,  in  addition  to  the  bright  lines, 
6  a  faint  continuous  spectrum  ;  this  was  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
it  of  the  nucleus. 

These  observations  appear  to  authorize  the  following  opinions  of 
nature  and  structure  of  those  of  the  nebulae  which  give  a  spectrum 
bright  lines. 

1.  The  light  from  these  nebulae  emanates  from  intensely  heated 
tter  existing  in  the  state  of  gas.  This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by 
great  feebleness  which  distinguishes  the  light  from  the  nebulae, 
circular  portion  of  the  sun*s  disk  subtending  1'  would  give  a  light 
lal  to  780  full  moons,  yet  many  of  the  nebulae,  though  they  subtend 
auch  larger  angle,  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.*     Upon  the  earth, 

*  See  *Oatlinet  of  Astronomy/ by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  p.  616.  7th 
ion. 
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luminous  gas  emits  a  light  which  is  very  inferior  in  spleudour  to  ia- 
caudescent  solid  matter. 

2.  If  these  enormous  masses  of  gas  are  luminous  thruughuut  tk 
light  from  tiie  portions  of  gas  beyond  the  surface  visible  to  us,  woald 
be  in  a  great  measure  extinguished  by  the  absorption  of  the  gas  tkroagk 
which  it  would  have  to  pass.  These  gaseous  nebultt  would,  tberefure, 
present  to  us  little  more  than  a  luminous  surface*  Thi*  coiisideraiiuft 
may  assist  in  explaining  tlie  strange  apparent  forms  of  some  of  tke 
nebulae. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  two  of  the  constituents  of  these  nebulc  ■» 
the  elements,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  unless  the  absence  of  tlie  olber 
lines  of  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen  indicates  a  form  of  matter  man 
elementary  than  nitrogen.  The  third  gaseous  substance  is  at  prvMii 
unrecognized. 

4.  The  uniformity  and  extreme  simplicity  of  the  spectra  of  aD  tkte 
nebulae  oppose  the  opinion  that  this  gaseous  matter  represents  ikc 
'*  nebulous  fluid  "  suggested  by  Sir  William  Ilerschel,  out  of  whid 
stars  are  elaborated  by  a  process  of  subsidence  and  oondeantioiL  Is 
such  a  primordial  fluid  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  coropositioo  of 
the  stars  should  be  found.  If  these  existed  in  these  nebulc,  the  spectn 
of  their  light  would  be  as  crowded  with  bright  lines  as  the  stellar 
spectra  are  with  dark  lines. 

The  supposition  can  scarcely  be  entertained  that  the  three  bright 
lines  indicate  a  more  primary  and  simple  condition  of  matter ;  for  ihrn, 
if  the  process  of  elaboration  into  stars  be  now  taking  place,  we  ^luiJ 
expect  to  find  in  some  of  the  nebulae,  or  in  some  parts  of  them,  a  more 
advanced  state  towards  the  formation  of  the  separate  elements  of  vh^ 
we  now  know  the  stars  to  consist.  Such  an  advance  would  be  ind>catei! 
by  an  increased  number  of  bright  lines.  It  i^i  difBcult  to  suppose  ihii 
the  excessively  high  tem])erature  of  the  nebulae  keeps  in  check  affiaJt:o 
by  which,  if  unrestrained,  the  formation  of  the  elements  would  tskr 
place ;  for  in  some  of  the  nebulae  a  nucleus  exists,  which  from  iu  ccmi- 
tinuous  spectrum,  its  greater  brightness,  and  apparent  8e|>aratioo  fron 
the  surrounding  gas,  we  must  regard  as  containing  solid  or  liquiii 
matter.  At  a  temperature  at  which  matter  can  become  liquid  or  suliJ 
(though  from  peculiar  conditions  that  temperature  may  be  a  im 
exalted  one)  we  cannot  suppose  the  formation  of  the  chemical  elemrat* 
to  be  restrained  by  excessive  heat. 

5.  A  progressive  formation  of  some  character  is  suggested  by  tbt 
presence  of  more  condensed  portions,  and  in  some  nebulae,  of  a  nucknit. 
Nebulae  which  give  a  continuous  spectrum  and  yet  show  bat  little 
indication  of  rcsolvability,  such  as  the  great  nebula  in  Andn>meda,  irr 
not  necessarily  clusters  of  stani.  They  may  be  gaseous  nebube«  whkk 
by  the  loss  of  heat  or  the  influence  of  other  forces  have  become  crovM 
with  portions  of  matter  in  a  more  condensed  and  opaque  condition. 

6.  If  the  observations  of  Lord  Rosse,  Professor  Uond,  and  ocken 
are  accepted  in  favour  of  the  partial  resolution  of  the  annular  nebub 
in  Lyra,  and  the  great  nebula  in  Orion  into  discrete  bright  puintk 
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»e  nebulae  must  be  regarded  not  as  simple  masses  of  gas,  but  as 
Items  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  gaseous  masses.  Is  it  possible 
It  the  permanenoe  of  general  form  of  these  nebulae  may  be  maintained 
the  motions  of  these  separate  masses  ? 

7.  The  opinion  of  the  enormous  distance  of  the  nebulae  from  our 
Item,  sinoe  it  has  been  founded  upon  the  supposed  extent  of  remote- 
»  at  which  stars  of  considerable  brightness  would  cease  to  be  sepa- 
;e1y  visible  in  our  telescopes,  has  no  longer  any  foundation  on  which 
rest  in  reference  at  least  to  those  of  the  nebulse  which  give  a  spec- 
im  of  bright  lines.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  are  not  more  dis- 
it  from  us  than  the  brighter  stars. 

8.  As  far  as  the  speaker's  observations  extend,  they  appear  to  be  in 
rour  of  the  opinion  that  these  nebulae  are  gaseous  systems  possessing 
itructure  and  a  purpose  in  relation  to  the  universe  altogether  distinct 
»m  the  ffreat  cosmical  masses  to  which  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars 
loog.  What  is  this  special  purpose?  Many  fascinating  theories 
esent  themselves  in  connection  with  the  great  problems  of  the  con- 
*v«tion  of  the  energy  of  the  universe,  and  of  the  source  and  main- 
tanee  of  solar  and  stellar  heat.  In  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  science 
11  be  more  advanced  by  the  slow  and  laborious  accumulation  of  facts, 
in  by  the  easier  feat  of  throwing  off  brilliant  speculations. 

LW.H.] 
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Sib  Hbmbt  Holiand,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

HsnT  Bkrcb  Jonbb,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Sec.  R.I. 
On  the  Chemical  Circulation  in  the  Body. 

IX  our  knowledge  usually  passes  through  three  stages  as  it  advances 
perfection.  First,  a  stage  in  which  we  think  we  know  everything ; 
en  a  stage  in  which  we  find  we  know  nothing ;  and,  finally,  a  stage 
which  we  rapidly  obtain  those  clear  and  connected  ideas  in  which 
I  sound  knowledge  consists.  j      ^      . 

As  regards  the  absorbent  system  of  animals  and  the  mode  of  action 
remedies,  we  have  long  been  in  the  first  or  second  stage,  and  this 
ening  I  hope  to  show  you  that  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  in 
gard  to  these  subjects  we  are  about  to  enter  on  the  third  stage  ;  for 
Vol.  IV.    (No.  42.)  2  k 
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that,  Id  addition  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  is  the  dawo  of 
another  or  cliemical  circulation,  dependent  in  part  on  the  nieckaiiial 
circulation,  but  carried  on  mostly  by  diffusion  from  the  blood  into  the 
textures,  and  from  the  textures  into  the  absorbents,  which  thus  beeome 
necessary  agents  for  performing  those  actions  of  oxidation  and  Dutriikia 
on  which,  in  gpreat  part,  animal  life  depends. 

Mr.  Iluggins,  in  his  discourse  last  week,  showed  us  how  the  ipee- 
tnim-analysis  can  determine  the  chemical  composition  and  the  phyiicBl 
constitution  even  of  substances  outside  those  circulating  bodies  tiist 
constitute  our  solar  system.  And  as  the  nebulae  and  fixed  stan  are 
beginning  to  be  analyzed,  so  in  the  microcosm  of  our  own  bodies  mh- 
stances  that  are  outside  the  circulating  system  of  the  Uood  can  (by  the 
peculiar  light  they  give  when  burnt)  be  analyzed  with  such  delicvv 
that  elements  can  now  be  therein  discovered  which  all  other 
analysis  would  entirely  overlook. 

The  human  body,  in  this  discourse,  may  be  regarded  as 
of  four  parts — a  funnel,  a  circle,  an  envelope,  and  a  drain. 

The  laws  of  diffusion  modified  by  pressure  determine  the  _ 
of  all  substances  from  the  funnel  into  the  circulation,  from  the  ctide 
into  the  envelope,  and  from  the  envelope  or  circle  to  the  drains.  To 
Mr.  Graham  we  owe  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  diffusion  of 
gases  and  liquids ;  and  the  division  of  substances  into  crysulluidf 
and  colloids.  One  or  two  experiments,  and  for  them  I  am  indebud 
to  Mr.  Ansell  and  to  Mr.  Graham,  will  make  the  meaning  of  thnt 
terms  more  clear  to  you.  Imide  and  outside  this  porous  cell  there  u 
at  present  atmospheric  air.  iThere  is  no  passage  of  the  outer  air  into 
the  inside  of  the  cell,  nor  of  the  inside  air  to  the  outside  of  the  of  I! : 
but  if  hydrogen  is  put  outside,  being  lighter  than  common  air.  it 
rapidly  passes  into  the  inside  of  the  cell,  whilst  the  heavier  air  intidr 
more  slowly  passes  out ;  and  thus  pressure  is  produced  inside  the  eeJ. 
and  the  index  shows  how  much  pressure  exists.  So  also  with  \h» 
india-rubber  ball.  When  the  gases  inside  and  out  differ,  the  lighicr 
gas  will  pass  rapidly  in,  and  such  an  alteration  of  form  will  occur  thit 
a  spring  will  be  liberated  and  this  bell  will  say  that  light  gas  hai 
passed  through  the  india-rubber  ball.  Mr.  Ansell  has  invented  liiM 
test  for  the  explosive  gus  in  coal  mines,  that  it  may  ring  iu  own  aUrv. 
In  these  beautiful  illustrations  of  Mr.  Anderson's  the  same  txcm 
of  diffusion  of  the  lighter  over  the  heavier  gas  is  shown  more  tiimU, 
Originally  over  both  jars  the  india-rubber  was  flat.  Uut  thnnigh  ihV 
concave  india-rubber  the  hydrogen  has  more  rapidly  ivuvcd  uui  litis 
the  air  has  passed  in  ;  and  through  the  convex  rubber  the  h}dn)^en  k« 
more  rapidly  passed  in  than  the  atmospheric  air  has  |HiM«d  out. 

So  with  these  liquids,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Graham. 
Here  is  a  very  diffusible  crystalloid  substance,  acetate  of  rasanillM, 
or  magenta  ;  and  in  this  other  vessel  there  is  a  much  leM  difTuublr 
or  colloid  substance,  lUK-liineal.  In  liulf  an  Imur  the  crystalloid  wiil 
pasH  througli  th(*  nienibrane.  whilst  the  oolhiid  will  show  no  *ipt*  ^ 
jiassnge. 
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Here  is  another  semisolid  contrast.  In  the  one  jar  there  is  bi- 
chromate of  potash  in  gelatine  above,  with  pure  gelatine  below ;  and  in 
the  other  cochineal  in  gelatine  above  and  pure  gelatine  below :  the 
bichromate  diffuses  whilst  the  cochineal  is  unmoved. 

The  same  laws  of  diffusion  modified  by  pressure  determine  in  the 
body  the  passage  of  substances  from  the  funnel  into  the  circulation, 
from  the  circulation  into  the  tissues  or  ducts,  and  from  the  tissues  back 
through  the  absorbents  to  the  circulation. 

The  circulation  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  stem  of  a  tree  curled 
round  on  itself,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  circles  formed  by  each  terminal 
branch-twig  joining  a  terminal  twig  of  the  root.  The  enormous  num- 
ber of  these  terminal  circles  may  be  seen  in  any  injected  preparation  of 
any  part  of  the  body.  The  whole  substance  seems  to  consist  of  these 
▼easels  alone.  The  walls  of  these  vessels  are  of  the  finest  membrane, 
through  which  diffusion  takes  place  with  the  greatest  rapidity  into  the 
tissues  beyond  the  circulation.  These  tissues  constitute  the  different 
organs  of  the  body,  nerves,  muscles,  glands,  ligaments,  bones,  <&c. 
Each  particle  of  each  nerve,  muscle,  or  gland,  is  encompassed  by 
blood-vessels  on  which  its  growth  and  its  action  depend  ;  but  there  are 
some  few  spots  in  the  body  where  blood-vessels  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  function  of  the  part.  These  parts  may  be  called  the  fixed  stars  of 
our  microcosm,  they  seem  outside  the  circulating  system  which  binds 
together  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  roost  numerous  of  these  fixed  stars  are  the  cartilages  of  the 
joints ;  and  at  a  far  greater  distance  may  be  placed  the  most  remarkable 
twin  stars  of  our  body,  the  crystalline  lenses,  which,  without  any  cir- 
culation of  their  own,  are  separated  from  all  circulation  by  an  aqueous 
and  glassy  fluid,  which  themselves  also  liave  no  circulation.  The 
lenses  then  might  well  be  thought  to  be  altogether  free  from  all  the 
multitude  of  disturbing  substances  that  enter  through  the  funnel  into 
the  circulation  of  man.  By  this  model,  perhaps,  you  will  best  realize 
the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  lenses,  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  joints, 
thus  constitute  the  parts  of  the  envelope  most  distant  from  the  vessels, 
whilst  the  proper  tissues  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  constitute 
the  parts  of  the  envelope  most  immediately  touching  the  circulation. 
The  absorbent  system  and  the  ducts  of  glands  constitute  the  drains 
by  which  substances  that  have  passed  out  of  the  circle  into  the  envelojie 
are  taken  up  into  the  circulation  again  or  pass  out  of  the  body. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  bile  would  diffuse  into  every  texture ; 
that  madder  would  diffuse  into  the  bones  and  into  the  foetus,  and  urate 
of  soda  into  the  joints ;  carbazotic  or  picric  acid  into  the  skin ;  mer- 
cury into  the  gums ;  lead  into  the  gums  and  muscles,  and  silver  into  tlie 
skin  ;  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  multitudes  of  substances  would 
run  through  the  funnel  into  the  circulation  and  out  through  the  envelope 
into  some  of  the  drains.  Ether,  asparagus,  turpentine,  and  many 
other  such  substances  require  no  mention  here. 

2k2 
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It  occurred  to  me  that  both  in  animals  and  in  planta*  the  i 
analysis  ought  to  determine  with  certainty  where  diflfiuing 
go  to  ;  how  long  they  are  in  going  out  of  the  circle  into  the  enrdope; 
how  long  they  stay  in  the  envelope,  and  how  qoicklj  they  eeaw  ta 
appear  in  the  drain ;  and  with  Dr.  Dupr^'s  help  a  long  inTeatigatioB 
into  the  rate  of  imssage  of  crystalloids  into  and  out  Si  the  teston 
of  the  body  was  undertaken.  The  delicacy  of  the  spectrum-analjiii  msf 
be  seen  in  this  table : — 


Chlorate  of  loda 
Carbonate  of  lithia 
Chloride  of  strontiQiii 
Chloride  of  barium 
Chlorate  of  iK>tafli 
Chloride  of  lithiom 
Chloride'  of  rubidium  • 
Chloride  of  ciesiam 


yiy  milltootli  of  a  graia. 

i 

I 

1 

^  thounadth  of  a  gnm, 
^  milliooCb  of  a  gimia. 
•^  thouaandth  of  a  gimia. 


Soda  exists  everywhere,  and  in  everything  we  eat  and  drink,  so 
there  was  no  use  in  looking  for  soda  in  the  circulation  and  anvdopc, 
for  it  was  sure  to  be  there. 

Lithia  exists  in  many  vegetable  and  animal  subatanoea,  aoeordiog  to 
the  soil  on  which  they  grow  or  live.  Here  b  a  table  of  sobsUaecs 
which  we  examined  for  lithia : — 


In  potatoes—seldom  found 
apples— sometimes 
bread — ^traces 
cabbage — distinctly 
Rhine  wines— always 
French  wines— distinctly 
Sherry— distinctly 
Port—distinctly 

It  had  already  been  found — 


In  tea— slight  tnoes 
eoffise  ■  slight 
ale-'slight  tn 
porter— slight 
mutton- DQoe 
b<ref— none 
milk— Dooe. 


In  sea  water 
kelp 

spnng  water  sometimes 
ashes  of  wood  grown  in  the  Odenwald 
Russian  and  other  potashes 
tobacco 

Tine  leaves  and  grapes 

ashes  of  the  produce  of  the  fields  in  the  Palatinate 
milk  of  animals  eating  the  produce 
ash  of  human  blood  and  muscle 
meteoric  stoues 
all  the  driukii^  waters  of  Londcn. 

The  spectrum  of  lithium  is  very  characteristic  and  rerr  perceptible^ 
and  some  approximation  to  a  quantitative  determination  may  be  arrind 


*  Cress  sown  on  paper,  when  one  ineh  high  had  the  paper 
water  eoutaiuing  a  little  chloride  of  lithium,  in  ten  uinuica  and  twelve 

the  lithium  was  detected  in  the  leaves. 
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at  b^  observing  the  amount  of  snbstance  that  requirea  to  be  burnt  to 
obtain  the  reaction,  and  by  the  necessity,  in  some  cases,  for  the 
removal  of  interfering  substances  previous  to  the  combustion.  Thus 
three  degrees  may  readily  be  observed.  The  highest  amount  of  lithia 
it  present  when  each  particle  of  the  substance  when  introduced  into  the 
flame  gives  the  litliia  reaction ;  and  a  smaller  amount  of  lithia  is 
present  when  the  whole  of  a  lens  or  of  an  organ  must  be  extracted 
with  water  to  remove  the  lithia  previous  to  the  combustion  ;  and  the 
smallest  trace  is  present  when  the  substance  has  to  be  incinerated,  the 
ash  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  acid  driven  off,  the  dry 
residue  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol,  the  alcohol  evaporated  and  the 
dry  residue  tested.  These  three  quantities  may  be  designated  as  the 
slightest  trace,  a  trace,  and  plenty. 

As  soon  as « experiments  on  man  and  animals  showed  that  the 
infinitesimal  quantities  taken  in  with  the  food  were  rarely  to  be  per- 
oeived  in  the  envelope,  experiments  were  made  to  determine  how 
quickly  the  lithium  diffused  from  the  funnel  into  the  blood  circulation, 
and  from  the  circulation  into  the  envelope,  and  whether  it  was  to  be  found 
in  those  distant  parts  of  tlie  envelope  where  no  circulation  existed,  and 
especially  in  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

The  following  table  fives  the  experiments  made  when  lithia  in 
small  quantity  was  poured  into  the  funnel  on  the  rate  of  its  passage 
not  only  into  the  circulation,  but  out  of  the  circulation  into  the 
envelope  of  a  guinea-pig. 

The  rata  at  which  chloride  of  lithium  passes  into  the  textures 
through  the  stomach : 

plenty  foaDd  ererywhere. 

everywhere  except  in  the  lens. 
t»  »» 

„  traces  in  the  lens. 

,,  outer  part  of  the  lent. 

„  except  in  the  lent. 

„  and  throaghoat  the  lens. 


„  except  in  the  lens. 

It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  three  grains  of  chloride  of 
lithium  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  may  diffuse  into  the  cartilage  of 
the  hip-joint  and  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  In  very  young  and  very  small  pigs,  the  same  quantity  of 
lithium  may  in  30  or  32  minutes  be  found  in  the  lens  of  the  eye,  but 
in  an  old  pig  in  this  time  the  lithium  will  have  got  no  farther 
than  the  humours  of  the  eye.  If  the  stomach  was  empty  when  the 
chloride  of  lithium  was  taken,  in  one  hour  tlic  lithium  may  be  very 
evident  in  the  outer  part  of  the  lens  and  very  faintly  in  the  inner  ] 


ligr^n 

io    8  days 

3     n 

15  minutes 

t» 

SO      „ 

» 

30      ,. 

t» 

30      „ 

>• 

60      „ 

t* 

60      „ 

ft 

hi    Si  hours 

*• 

4     f 

»f 

8     ,. 

n 

24      n 

n 

86      „ 

>» 

5i    - 
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but  if  tlic  stomach  l>c  full  of  food  tlie  lithium  does  not  in  an  htmr 
icarh  tlio  Iriis.  Even  in  two  Immifs  and  a  half  the  lithium  mav  b» 
moH'  marked  in  the  outer  tlian  in  the  hiner  part  of  the  lens.  In  foar 
hours  the  lithium  will  be  in  every  part  of  the  lens,  but  it  will  still  be 
more  evident  in  the  humours  tlian  in  the  lens.  Even  in  eiglit  boiir« 
tlie  centre  of  the  lens  may  show  less  than  the  outer  part.  The  lithium 
will  be  found  in  as  great  quantity  in  the  centre  of  the  lens  as  iu  i> 
outside  after  twenty-six  hours. 

When  instead  of  being  ]>ut  in  by  the  funnel,  the  lithia  was  injenH 
into  the  skin  :  tliree  gniins  of  chloride  of  lithium  in  24  iniriii:<^ 
«Iiow(hI  the  lithium  in  the  lens  and  in  every  texture :  in  10  miniiie> 
slightly  in  the  lens  but  plenty  everywhere  else  ;  in  4  minutes  no  liikii.-iTi 
was  in  the  lens  but  ])Ienty  in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  ere  and  in  tie 
bile;  one  and  a  half  grain  in  five  minutes  showed  no  lithium  in  lU 
lens  but  plenty  in  the  aqueous  humour  and  in  the  bile. 

Having  thus  shown  that  lithium  will  paw  everywhere  into  ti>r 
textures  in  between  4  and  15  minutes,  when  injected  into  the  circulaiifiit. 
and  between  15  minutes  and  26  hours  when  taken  in  by  the  funnri. 
some  experiments  were  made  to  detennine  aHer  how  many  days  tW 
lithium  ceased  to  be  detected  in* the  envelo|)e  after  it  had  been'takrn 
Usually  three  pigs  were  tiken :  to  one  no  lithium  was  given,  the  f^t\^\A 
was  killed  in  a  few  hours  after  a  dow  of  lithium,  and  the  third  wu 
given  the  same  dose  and  killed  af^er  many  days. 

Hie  following  Table  shows  the  rate  at  which  chloride  of  lithiun 
passes  out  of  the  textures  : — 

2  grs.  in  C  hours  gave  plenty  everywhere.   In  C  da}8  gave  no  trace  in  the  alcokr  < 

extractof  ibr  kiiint}!. 
liversy  i*r  le 


t,  —  f.  M   ^  dsjs  ga^«  none  in  the  Icra. 

I  gr.  in  5)  hours  showed  partly  in  the  lens.  ,,    3  d»ys  gave  &int  tracvt  in  the  leak 

Tt  ft)llows  from  th(»se  and  other  experiment*  that  twice  in  six  da}« 
and  once  in  four  days  two  grains  of  chloride  of  lithium,  which  in  ^\\ 
hours  gave  litliinm  everywhere,  in  six  days  ceased  to  be  dt-tectahU*  :n 
the  lens,  mid  that  even  in  three  days  the  lithium  is  uu»st  prubahU 
diminishing^  in  the  lens. 

Having  thus  gainful  a  clear  knowlinlge  of  the  time  it  takes  fiir  t 
small  ({iiantity  of  lithia  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  envelo()e(if  an  Hiiima!. 
1  pro<:ee(le(l.  through  the  kindness  of  my  friends  Mr.  lV>wnian  and  Mr. 
(Vitfliett.  to  trac(>  the  passage  of  lithium  into  that  part  of  the  pn\e!ti{« 
which  is  most  distant  from  the  bloofl  circulation  in  man.  LithiA  vaitr 
is  hv  no  means  an  unpleasant  drink,  aiMl  a  few  minutes,  or  a  few  h^ur^ 
or  a  few  da\s  bcfon*  the  operation  f<»r  cataract,  twenty  grains  of  car* 
bonatc  nf  lithia  dissolved  in  water  were  taken. 

No  less  tiian  seven  cataracts  were  previously  examine«i  with  fi-* 
eatcst  can-,  tn  dctrniiinc  whether  litliia  wa<  usually  »ltM»iir,  arid  lu 
1\  one  instance  \\a*  the  verv  faintest  trace  of  lithium' dctevlaMe. 
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The  following  Table  shows  the  rate  of  passage  of  carbonate  of 
Hthia  into  and  out  of  cataracts — 

so  grtim  of  carbonate  of  lithia  were  taken 

S5    minutes  before  the  operation— No  trace  of  lithium  was  found  in  the  cataract* 
2i  hours  „  — Lithium  in  the  watery  extract  of  the  cataraek 

3}    „  „  —Lithium  in  each  particle. 

*  M  »»  9f  tf 

*t      i»  n  »  >i 

^     »•  »»  ft  »> 

5      „  (old  man)    ^  „  „ 

**  t»  »t  »>  M 

'  M*  »»  »»  >> 

/spontane-\ 

*    ^>**l  ^al^^t,  r  — Tmces  in  alcoholic  extiaet  of  adu 

125  to  30   J 

7      „                     ,,  —In  alcoholic  eztaet  not  the  slightest  trace  of 

lithium. 

7      „    5  hours        „  „                          „               „ 

7      m                      ft  «— fiUfl^test  trace  in  the  alcoholic  extract. 

It  follows  frcND  these  experiments,  that  in  the  human  body  twenty 
grains  of  carbonate  of  lithia  poured  into  the  funnel  in  two  and  a  half 
nours  will  have  partly  parsed  into  every  particle  of  the  envelope  and 
beyond  the  blood  circulation  even  into  the  most  distant  parts,  and  in 
three  and  a  half  hours  it  will  be  more  distinctly  present  in  each  par- 
ticle of  the  lens. 

In  four  days  it  will  still  be  distinctly  present  in  each  particle  of  the 
lens. 

In  five  days  it  will  have  begun  most  clearly  to  pass  out  of  the  lens, 
and  in  seven  days  scarcely  the  smallest  trace  will  be  detectable  there. 
The  most  striking  experiment  was  in  the  case  of  a  youne  girl  with  two 
soft  cataracts.  She  took  twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  lithia,  and  in 
seven  hours  one  lens  was  removed,  and  the  smallest  particle  of  the  lens 
showed  the  presence  of  lithium.  The  other  cataract  was  not  removed 
for  seven  days  ailer  the  first  operation  ;  then  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
lithium  could  be  found  in  the  lens. 

A  long  series  of  experiments  on  the  passage  of  lithium  out  by  a 
drain,  after  it  had  been  taken  in  by  the  funnel,  showed  nearly  the  same 
fact,  namely,  that  after  a  dose  of  twenty  grains,  the  lithium  was  not 
entirely  thrown  out  of  the  bodv  under  six,  seven,  or  eight  days. 

Thus,  then,  both  in  animals  and  man  the  same  law  obtains.  A 
single  dose  of  lithium  in  a  few  minutes  passes  through  the  circulation 
into  all  the  ducts  and  into  every  particle  of  the  body,  and  even  into  the 
parts  most  distant  from  the  blood-circulation.*  There  it  remains  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  it  took  to  get  into  the  textures,  probably  for  three 
or  four  days,  varying  with  the  quantity  taken  ;    then  it  diminishes, 

•  When  seven    grains  of  carlninate  of  lithia  were  given  eight  hours  before 
delivery,  the  lithium  was  detected  in  each  particle  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
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and  finally,  in  six,  seven,  or  eight  days,  the  nrhole  quantity  is  thrown 
out  of  the  body. 

In  animals  it  is  very  difficult  accurately  to  determine  the  time  when 
a  single  dose  is  removed,  for  a  portion  passes  out  in  the  perspiration 
and  gets  into  the  hair,  and  the  animal  thence  re-doses  itself  with  the 
lithium  which  had  already  passed  through  the  blood-circulation  into 
the  envelope  and  out  by  the  skin  drain,  and  this  re-dosing  may  be 
continued  over  and  over  again,  so  that  even  for  thirty  or  forty  days, 
af^er  a  dose  of  three  grains,  some  lithium  may  be  detected  in  guinea 
pigs  still  passing  out  of  the  body. 

Having  thus  tracf^  the  lithium  in  and  out  of  the  envelope  the 
question  of  far  greater  importance  remains — What  does  the  lithium  or 
other  alkaline  salt'  do  whilst  it  is  in  the  envelope  ?  In  other  words, 
M'hat  is  the  action  of  alkalies  in  the  system  ?  What  is  the  action  of 
carbonated  alkali  at  a  temperature  of  (^8  C.  ( 100  Fahr.)  when  oxygen  at 
the  same  time  is  present,  on  1st,  organic  acids  ;  2nd,  neutral  hydro- 
carbons ;  3rd,  fatty  matter ;  and  4th,  albuminous  substances. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  action  of  alkali  when  organic 
acid  and  oxygen  are  in  contact  is  in  the  decomposition  of  pyrogallic 
add.  In  this  vessel  I  have  oxygen  and  pyrogallic  acid  in  contact,  and 
no  action  takes  place  and  none  would  take  place  if  alkali  were  not 
added  ;  but  immediately  on  the  addition  of  potass,  action  begins,  the 
pyrogallic  acid  is  unable  to  keep  its  composition,  and  is  burnt  by 
the  oxygen  aided  by  the  alkali.  More  stable  acids  of  lower  com- 
position are  produced,  and  these  combine  with  the  alkali  and  liberate 
carbonic  acid.  If  carbonated  instead  of  caustic  alkali  be  used,  the 
action  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  or  complete  as  with  caustic  alkali. 

The  best  example  of  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  hydrocarbon  by  oxy- 
gen aided  by  alkali  is  in  the  reduction  ofoxideofoopper  by  sugar.  The 
metallic  oxide  funiishes  the  oxygen,  the  alkali  assists  the  formation 
of  acid  in  the  sugar,  and  draws  it  out  of  the  sugar  destroying  the 
neutral  compound. 

In  fatty  matters  the  alkali  splits  the  fat  into  fatty  acid  and  glycerine, 
and  forms  a  soap  with  the  acid.  Oil  of  bitter  almonds  exposed  to 
common  oxygen  or  ozonized  oxygen  absorbed  in  two  hours  two  cubic 
centimetres  of  oxygen  ;  with  carbonate  of  soda  it  absorbed  in  the  same 
time  '2,75  CC.  When  mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  and 
heated  benzoic  acid  combines  with  the  potash,  and  the  whole  contents 
of  the  tube  solidify;  the  alkali  causes  the  oxidation  of  the  oil ;  and 
by  extreme  oxidation  carbonic  acid  and  water  would  be  the  final 
results. 

The  action  of  alkali  and  oxygen  on  albuminous  substances  at  low  or 
moderate  temperatures,  100  Fahr.,  has  not  been  yet  studied.  At  high 
temperatures  with  alkali  the  entire  decomposition  of  the  substance 
with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  a  multitude  of 
less  perfect  products  of  oxidation  have  long  been  knuwn ;  the  same 
substances  oxidized  at  a  higher  temperature  witliout  the  presence  of 
alkali  give  ribc  to  fewer  intermediate  products,  and  to  a  greater  amount 
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of  the  ultimate  products  of  oxidation,  viz.  water,  carbonic  acid  and 
ammooia,  out  of  which  the  albumen  was  originally  formed. 

M.  B^champ  stated  that  by  the  oxidation  of  albumen  by  manganic 
acid  urea  was  produced,  but  this  proved  to  be  benzoic  acid ;  and 
probably  kreatin,  uric  acid,  urea  and  other  products  will  not  be 
obtained  from  albuminous  substances  until  we  follow  the  method  of 
oxidation  that  occurs  in  the  body,  viz  a  temperature  of  88  C.  (100 
Fahr.^  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  basic 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  action  of  oxygen  possibly  in  an  ozonized 
state.     • 

Von  Gorup  Basanez  (Liebig's  '  Annalen,'  vol.  ex.  p.  86,  and  cxxv* 
p.  207)  has  traced  the  action  of  ozone  at  ordi^ry  temperatures 
QD  a  multitude  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  but  of  these  my 
time  allows  me  to  mention  only  one  or  two  striking  examples. 

Cane  or  grape  sugar  when  in  contact  with  ozone  undergoes  no  change, 
but  where  ffrape  sugar  is  exposed  to  ozone  with  potass,  soda,  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  entirely  oxidized,  and  carbonic  and  formic  acids 
only  result.  When  no  alkali  is  present  no  action  occurs.  Cane 
sugar  oxidizes  with  alkali  and  ozone  much  slower  than  grape  sugar. 

OleiD  is  quite  inactive  when  exposed  to  ozone,  but  with  potass  or 
ctarfoonate  of  soda  the  olein  is  immediately  oxidized.  The  olein  is 
saponified  and  the  glycerine  is  oxidized  into  acrolein  and  ultimately 
iaCo  carbonic,  formic,  and  propionic  acids.  The  oleic  acid  is  much 
more  slowly  oxidized  into  formic  and  carbonic  acid. 

Hence  the  action  of  alkalies  out  of  the  body  on  the  different  classes 
of  substances  of  which  we  are  built  up  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  alkali 
disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  elements  in  the  organic  body  by  its 
affinity  for  acids.  Aided  by  oxygen  and  heat,  more  or  less  complex 
acids  are  formed  from  the  neutral  substances,  and  if  the  action  of  the 
alkali  is  sufficiently  continued,  carbonic  acid  water  and  ammonia  alone 
remain. 

The  progress  of  therapeutics  probably  depends  on  the  application 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  action  out  of  the  body  of  different  medicines 
OD  the  different  chemical  constituents  of  the  body,  to  the  explanation 
of  the  action  of  the  same  substances  on  the  components  of  the  textures 
ID  the  liody. 

1  have  shown  you  how  alkali  out  of  the  body  promotes  oxidation. 
The  chemist  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  action  takes  place  in  each 
particle  of  the  textures  to  which  the  alicali  is  carried.  Thus  carbonate 
of  lithia,  soda,  and  potass,  lime,  magnesia,  rubidium,  caesium,  are  indi- 
rectly oxidizing  agents,  increasing  chemical  action  in  the  different  sub- 
stances of  which  the  textures  are  composed,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  different  alkalies  that  can  diffuse  into  the  textures,  according  to 
the  different  properties  of  the  substances  capable  of  oxidation  that 
happen  to  be  in  the  textures,  and  according  to  the  amount  and  active 
state  of  the  oxygen  present  and  the  amount  of  heat  that  assists  the 
action,  and  according  to  the  facilities  for  the  removal  of  the  products 
of  the  combustiou. 
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Chloride  of  rubidium  and  ccesium  we  hare  proved  to  follov  the  \ 
law  as  chloride  of  litliium,  in  that  these  sabstances  puM  into  the  crr-til- 
line  lens,  and  can  be  detected  there  ;  but  the  evidence  it  much  loi*  d»- 
tinct  than  in  the  case  of  Htiiium,  so  that  the  rate  of  the  puMgeof  that 
substances  in  and  out  of  the  textures  cannot  so  easily  be  detensiMd. 
Twenty  grains  of  chloride  of  rubidium,  and  the  same  quantitT  of 
ciilurido  of  csBsium  were  necessary  to  give  traces  of  the  spcdnn 
reaction  for  these  substances  in  the  lenses  of  guinea  piga. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  as  alkalies  pasa  in,  so  at 
shall  prove  that  vegetable  acids,  if  not  stopped  by  the  alkaflae  fliid 
that  is  contained  in  tiie  circulation,  will  pass  into  every  particle  bf  liie 
textures,  and  wl^  there  these  acids  must  have  exactly  the  rpT«T« 
action  to  alkalines.  By  lessening  the  alkalescence  of  the  tiMunk 
vegetable  acids  must  tend  to  stop  the  oxidizing  prooeaa. 

As  starch,  sugar,  and  alcohol  may  be  looked  upon  as  becoming  la 
the  body  vegetable  acids,  there  is  here  a  vast  field  for  rvaearrfa.  Vm 
tliere  c«ui  be  no  doubt  that  the  sugar  and  alcohol  of  our  fcxid  pass  tt 
least  as  quickly  as  alkalies  into  the  vascalar  and  non-vascular  t»curn 
of  our  bodies. 

How  far  mineral  acids  can  penetrate  into  the  textures  cannot  be  d«^ 
tennined,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  they  reach  the  textures  at  alL 
altiiough,  by  rendering  the  blood  less  alkaline,  they  roust  indinctlT 
render  the  diffusing  fluid  in  the  textures  less  alkaline  also. 

Alkaloids  we  hope  to  detect  diffusing  into  the  textures  in  thesuK 
way,  if  not  at  the  same  rate,  as  alkalies.  How  they  act  on  the  diff«mi 
components  of  the  textures  of  the  body,  chemistry  at  present  ka.«  not 
determined.  The  action  of  alkaloids  on  sugars',  fatty  matters.  wA 
albumen  at  first  sight  ap])ears  altogether  unproved.  There  exiiti  Hi 
the  brain  and  nerves  a  substance  discovered  by  Dr.  Oscar  Liebrpfck 
and  nanieil  by  him  protagon  (^„i  ll»,i  N^  ^,  P).  "it  gives  rise  to  ofunii 
(^\  ^^3  ^\  glycerin-phosphoric  acid  and  a  fatty  acid,  when  treated  wrth 
alkali ;  and  tiiis  substance,  of  which  Toinvth  forms  a  strong  jt-lU  v  '.fa 
wnter,  may  l)e  acted  on  by  the  alkaloid,  and  thus  form  a  nene  «H. 
stance,  having  very  different  ph}*sical  and  chemical  pro|)erties  from  ift» 
protagon  in  its  unaltered  state. 

Even  the  action  of  ammonia  in  the  different  tissues  of  the  Wvjv  it 
not  yet  made  out.  In  tlie  *  Phil.  Trans.'  part  ii.,  1851,  p.  4t)9,  1  hi*e 
shown  that  in  passing  through  the  stomach  into  the  blutid,  or  whffi  n 
the  bliXMl.  ammonia  is  partially  oxidized,  and  that  the  same  i)iidi-i«r 
hap])Ons  when  urea  is  taken,  ami  probably  when  caffein  and  ftv 
alkaloids  ])ass  into  tiie  blood,  but  the  action  that  occunt  a»  v<v^  it 
ammonia,  urea,  or  alkaloids  come  into  contact  with  the  different  k> 
stances  in  the  dilferent  t^'xtures,  and  the  rate  at  which  ihe<e  alk»>tv^ 
are  ultimately  oxidized  in  the  textures,  has  yet  to  be  determim>l.  7'^ 
first  etliet  of  alkaloids  is  to  increase  chemical  action  ;  but  the  w^ultinf 
chemical  romhinations  that  take  place,  and  the  alterations  in  th^  tn- 
1 II res  tli:it  lire  prodiircil  by  annnonia,  urea,  and  alkaloids  are  at  pn^rtt 
inidetermii;cd.     MorcoNor.  the  altenitions  these  Mibslance»  un'Vii«  » 
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the  products  of  deoooiposition  of  the  tiasaes,  whilst  being  themselves 
iiDally  decomposed  and  removed  from  the  bodj^  are  still  entirelv  un- 
known. 

Judging  from  the  action  of  alkalies,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
alkaloids  in  a  few  minutes  difluse  into  every  texture,  and  act  according 
to  their  powers  on  the  different  substances  with  which  thev  come  into 
eootact.  If  our  means  of  analysis  were  sufficient,  they  would  be  found 
probably  for  three  or  four  or  more  days  in  the  textures,  generally 
much  longer  than  the  symptoms,  which  depend  upon  contrast,  would 
lead  us  to  expect. 

I^astly,  we  have  proved  that  some  salts  of  the  metals  diffiise  like 
chh>ride  of  lithium  into  every  texture  of  the  body.  Three  grains  of 
sulphate  of  thallium  we  have  followed  in  twenty-two  hours  into  the 
crystalline  lens,  and  into  the  cartilages,  the  nerves,  the  liver,  and  the 
kidn^s.  It  may  be  doubted,  perhaps,  whether  thallium  b  a  metal ; 
but  the  same  fact  we  have  also  determined  to  be  true  of  sulphate 
of  silver  by  a  very  delicate  galvanic  arrangement. 

In  twdve  days  a  grain  and  a  quarter  of  sulphate  of  silver  was 
given  to  a  guinea  pig.  The  ashes  of  the  liver,  kidney,  and  stomach 
showed  silver  fairly.  The  ash  of  the  bile  sliowed  it  rather  less  distinctly. 
The  ash  of  the  leniies  showed  only  very  slight  traces  of  silver,  but 
silver  was  there.     The  ash  of  the  brain  showed  no  silver. 

And  here  again  a  vast  field  for  inquiry  is  opened.  What  is  the 
action  of  the  metallic  salts  on  the  water,  salts,  hydrocarbons,  fats,  albu- 
minous substances  of  which  each  tissue  is  built  up?  How  do  the 
metallic  salts  influence  the  oxidation  and  nutrition  going  on  in  the 
textures  ?  The  power  of  the  salts  of  silver,  lead,  and  mercury,  &c.,  to 
form  insoluble  or  soluble  compounds  with  albumen  out  of  the  body 
seems  to  indicate  the  action  of  these  substances  on  the  albuminous 
matter  in  the  body.  A  compound  with  the  albumen  may  be  formed 
which  may  check  the  action  of  the  organ,  or  the  metal  may  be  reduced 
or  form  a  sulphuret,  as  with  silver  scuts,  and  may  be  deposited  in  the 
textures  and  there  remain,  rendering  the  organ  useless,  as  with  lead 
salts ;  or  the  metallic  salt  may  sot  up  a  more  active  chemical  change 
in  the  albuminous  textures  or  substances  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
direct  contact,  and  thb  chemical  action  may  rise  to  that  degree  which 
is  known  as  inflammation  ;  and  the  salts  of  mercury  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  substances  possessing  this  action. 

From  this  view  of  the  rapid  passage  of  crystalloid  substances  into 
the  vascular  and  non-vascular  textures  of  our  bodies,  there  arises  a 
feeling  of  surprise  that  under  such  constantly  varying  conditions,  the 
different  functions  of  the  different  parts  can  be  carried  on.  There  is, 
however,  from  these  experiments,  but  little  room  to  doubt  that  sub- 
stances like  water,  alcohol,  salt,  and  sugar,  assisted  by  the  nieclianical 
circulation  of  the  blood,  can  in  a  few  minutes  pass  by  diffusion  into 
each  imrticle  of  our  textures ;  and  if  in  them  these  substances  must 
take  part  in  tiic  cliaiigos  of  matter  and  force  that  are  proceeding  thert», 
according  to  tiic  amount  of  substance  that  enters  in,  according  to  the 
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chemical  properties  that  the  substance  possesses,  and  according  to 
the  conditions  and  times  during  which  the  action  proceeds. 

Thus,  thb  circulation  of  diffusion  rises  even  to  an  equal  if  not 
to  a  ffreater  importance  than  that  other  more  mechanical  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  indeed,  in  two  out  of  the  four  grand  divisions  of  ani* 
roals,  is  almost  absent,  and  during  the  early  weeks  of  our  own  foetal  life 
is  entirely  wanting ;  and  in  this  chemical  circulation  we  recognize  a 
link  between  the  lowest  vegetable  and  the  highest  animal  creatioD, 
since  this  diffusion  is  a  necessary  condition  on  which  the  chemical 
actions  in  both  kingdoms  of  nature  depend. 

To  sum  up  then,  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  there  exists  within  us,  in  addition  to  the 
mechanical  or  animal  circulation  of  the  blood,  another,  and  a  greater  and 
a  more  strictly  chemical  circulation,  closely  resembling,  if  not  identical 
with,  that  which  obtains  in  the  lower  divisions  of  animals  and  in  vege* 
tables.  A  circulation  in  which  substances  continually  pass  from  the 
outside  of  the  body  into  the  blood,  and  through  the  blood  into  the 
textures,  and  from  the  textures  either  into  the  ducts,  by  which  they 
again  pass  back  into  the  blood,  or  are  thrown  out  of  Uie  body ;  or 
into  the  absorbents,  by  which  they  are  again  taken  back  into  the 
blood,  again  to  pass  from  it  into  the  textures. 

This  chemical  circulation  leads  directly  to  two  most  important 
inquiries  :~First,  whether  substances  that  diffhse  into  this  larger  cir- 
culation act  as  they  would  do  out  of  the  body  under  somewhat  similar 
circumstances  upon  the  different  substances  with  which  they  come  into 
contact  in  the  different  textures;  either  promoting  the  formation  of 
new  compounds,  or  giving  rise  to  decompositions  in  the  substances  that 
are  present  in  the  tissues. 

And,  secondly,  whether  the  chemical  force,  which  may  have  been 
latent  for  ages  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  substances  that  can  enter 
by  our  vegetable  and  mineral  food  and  medicine  into  this  larger  drcu- 
lation,  may  be  so  given  out  in  the  textures  as  to  increa^  or  diminish 
those  actions  of  oxidation,  motion,  sensation,  and  growth,  which  almost, 
although  not  altogether^  constitute  that  assemblage  of  correlated  actions 
which  we  sum  up  in  two  words — Animal  Life. 

[H.  B.  J.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  June  2,  1865. 

Sim  IlE!fmY  Holland,  Babt.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.RJS.  Presideot,  in 

the  Chair. 

PBOFE880R  HUXLET,   F.RJS. 

On  the  Methods  and  ResuUs  of  Ethnology. 

Tux  lecturer  oommeDced  by  defining  the  nature  and  the  limits  of 
Ethnology.  Biology  being  the  name  applied  to  the  science  of  life 
aod  living  things,  Zoology  is  that  division  of  Biology  which  deals 
especially  with  animals ;  and  Anthropology  is  that  branch  of  Zoology 
which  is  specially  concerned  with  man.  Ethnology  is  the  more  special 
science  which  determines  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  penistent 
modifications  of  mankind,  ascertains  the  distribution  of  these  modifi- 
cations in  present  and  past  times,  and  searches  after  tM^  causes  or 
conditions  of  existence,  both  of  the  modifications  and  of  their 
distribution. 

Turning  to  a  map  of  the  world,  the  lecturer  next  indicated  and 
briefly  characterized,  in  successive  order,  the  more  obvious  and  pro* 
minent  persistent  modifications  of  mankind,  commencing  with  the 
AusiraUans,  With  dark  skins,  these  people  conjoin  wavy  hair ;  their 
^ulls  are  always  long,  but  are  sometimes  high  and  sometimes 
depressed.  The  antero-posterior  and  transverse  diameters  of  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis  in  the  male  are  more  nearly  equal  than  is  usuaUy  the 
case  in  Europeans. 

The  Negriiot^  inhabiting  the  belt  of  islands  which  lie  between 
Australia,  Polynesia,  and  Micronesia,  have  dark  skins  and  wotjlly 
liair,  the  skull  sometimes  inclining  towards  the  Australian,  and  some- 
times towards  the  Polynesian  type. 

The  AmphinesianM.  have  the  colour  of  the  skin  brown,  in  lighter 
or  darker  shsdes,  and  the  hair  b  long,  black,  alid  straight  or  wavy ; 
the  skull  varies  in  character.  These  people  cover  an  enormous  area, 
occupying  almost  all  the  other  blands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans. 

The  Americans  have  black  straight  hair ;  the  skin  exhibits  various 
shades  of  reddish  and  yellowish  brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  olive ; 
tbe  hee  is  broad  and  scantily  beai     d,  the  skull  broad  aod  high. 

The  &qmmamx  have  also  ifat  black  hair  and  broad  faces, 

^wfth  promiDflOt  chedt  bones,  b  are  ri        kably  long. 
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usually  is  remarkably  broad  and  rounded.  The  Lapps  of  North- 
eastern Europe  have  strongly-marked  Mongolian  characters^  but  the 
immense  interval  between  the  western  limit  of  the  Eastern  Mongolians 
and  Lapland  is,  in  great  measure,  occupieil  by  people  with  pale  com- 
plexions, blue  or  light  eyes,  yellow  or  red  hair,  and  prominent  noses. 
These  may  be  termed  the  Xanthochroi,  They  exhibit  two  very  dis- 
tinct forms  of  cranium — the  Scandinavians  having  long  heads,  the 
Slavonians,  Fins,  South  Germans,  and  Swiss,  broad  heads. 

The  Melanochroi  have,  like  the  Xanthochroi,  prominent  noses, 
pale  skins,  wavy  hair,  and  abundant  beards,  but  the  hair  is  black  or 
dark,  and  the  eyes  usually  so.  They  inhabit  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and  Western  Asia. 

The  Negroes  with  dark  skin,  woolly  hair,  projecting  jaws,  thick  lips, 
and  elongated  skulls,  people  Central  Africa;  while  the  BushmeK, 
differing  from  the  true  negroes  in  their  yellowish-brown  colour^ 
tufted  hair,  very  small  stature,  and  tendency  to  fatty  and  other 
integumentary  outgrowths,  inhabit  the  southern  extremity  of  that 
continent. 

The  so-called  "  Drawidian  "  populations  of  Southern  Hindostan 
lead  us  back  physically  as  well  as  geographically  towards  the  Australians, 
while  the  ^mmutive  Mincopies  of  the  Andaman  Islands  lie  midway 
between  tn^Negro  and  Negrito  races. 

The  diversities  of  hair,  complexion,  and  cranial  characters  observed 
among  the  modifications  of  mankind  which  have  been  enumerated, 
may  be  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a  tabular  classification  as  follows : — 


Lkiotrichi. 


Dolichoccphall.  Brachya>phnli. 

Leucous. 


T^ucomelanous. 


Xanthochroi 
MclanochroL 


Xanthomeknous. 

Esquimaux.  Mongolians. 


Melanous. 

Australians. 


Amphincsians. 
Americans. 


Ulotrichi. 


DolichocepbalL       BrachycephtU. 


Bushmen. 


Negroes.  Minoc^ties.  (?) 

Negritos. 


The  "  Leiotrichi "  are  the  people  with  straight  and  wav}'  hair ; 
the  "  Ulotrichi "  are  those  with  woolly  hair  ;  the  "  Dolichocephali " 
are  the  long-headed  people ;  the  "  Brachycephali,"  the  short-headed. 
"Leucous"  signifies  that  the  complexion  is  fair  and  the  hair  red  or 
yellow :  *'  Leucomelanous,"  that  the  skin  is  pale,  but  the  hair  dark ; 
*'  Xanthomelanous,"  that  the  skin  is  yellow,  brown,  or  olive,  and  the 
hair  black ;  "  Melanous,"  that  the  hair  and  skin  are  both  very  dark,  or 
blackish. 

As  a  rule,  woolly-haired  people  are  long  headed ;  while,  on  the  other* 
hand,  broad   heads  preponderate  among  the  Leiotrichi,  and  only  two 
of  the   stocks    enumerated   among   them — the   p]squimaux   and    the 
Australian— are  exclusively  long  headed. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark  that  an  ethnological  chart  projected 
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in  8iioh  a  manner,  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  occupies  its  centre,  shows  an 
Australian  area  occupied  by  a  dark-ski  lined,  sinooth-huired  )>eopIe, 
wparated  by  an  incomplete  inner  zone  of  dark  and  woolly-haired 
Negroes  and  Negritos,  from  an  outer  zone  of  comparatively  ]>ale  and 
smooth-haired  men,  occupying  the  Americas,  Asia,  North  Africa,  and 
Kurofie. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  physical  differences  of  the  chief  persistent 
nKxlitications  of  mankind,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  consider  the  nature 
and  the  value  of  their  other  differences,  linguistic  and  physiological. 
Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  scientific  study  of  language,  philology  cannot 
afford  any  basis  for  ethnological  classification,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  mixture  or  substitution  of  languages  is  always  accom])anied  by  a 
corresponding  mixture  or  substitution  of  the  blood  of  the  people  s|)eiiking 
those  languages.  If  in  any  instance  it  can  be  proved  that  the  language 
of  a  nation  has  changed  fundamentally,  while  its  blood  has  remained 
wholly  or  comparatively  unmixed,  or  vice  versd^  language  ceases  to  be 
a  test  of  ethnological  afRnity.  Cases  were  adduced  in  support  of  each 
of  thi>se  alternative  propositions.  With  regard  to  the  phyi^iological 
differences  of  the  known  persistent  modiBcations  of  mankind,  there 
Would  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  the  belief  that  they  are  differently 
affected  by  the  influences  which  give  rise  to  diseases,  but  no  sufficient 
evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  in  support  of  the  doctrine  held  by  some 
ethnologists,  tliat  any  two  of  them  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  hybridity. 

I'uming  from  the  present  to  the  past  condition  of  mankind,  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  fact  that  our  knowledge  of  most  of  the  per- 
sistent modifications  of  mankind  is  very  modem,  and  of  later  date  than 
the  fifteenth  century ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oldest  historical 
records  give  us  no  right  to  believe  that  the  distribution  of  mankind 
was,  at  the  time  to  which  they  refer,  other  than  it  is  now. 

Archroology  proves  the  existence  of  dolichocephalic  and  brachyce- 
phalic  {leople  side  by  side,  or  in  succession,  in  various  parts  of  P2urope,  but 
affords  no  grounds  for  believing  that  they  were  different  from  stocks 
now  existing  in  the  same  or  adjacent  localities ;  while,  at  present,  palaeon- 
tology does  little  more  than  reveal  the  existence  of  man  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world  before  its  physical  condition  had  become  that  which  it 
now  is. 

The  lecturer  finally  proceeded  to  discuss  the  various  hypotheses 
which  have  been  offered  to  explain  the  facts  of  ethnology,  [Kiinting  out 
that  the  strength  of  the  Monogenists  lic*s  in  their  recognition  of  the 
anatomical  unity  of  mankind,  while  the  Polygenists  have  done  no  less 
service  by  bringing  prominently  forward  tlie  distinctness  and  |»ernia- 
nence  of  the  leading  modifications  of  tlie  human  tyf>e.  And  in  conclusion, 
he  endeavoured  to  show  in  what  way  the  application  of  Mr.  Darwin's 
views  to  Ethnology  reconciles  the  doctrine  of  anatomical  unity  with 
that  of  persistence  of  modification,  and  overcomes  difficulties  of  distri- 
bution by  taking  into  account  the  effects  of  geological  change. 

fT.  H.  n.] 
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GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING 

Monday,  June  5,  1865. 

Sib  Henry  Holulnd,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.ILS.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beevor. 
Samuel  Canning,  Esq. 
Alfred  Davis,  Ksq. 
David  Painter  McEuen,  Esq. 
Joshua  Metcalfe,  Esq. 
Joseph  Moore,  Esq. 
Hamilton  Noel  Hoare,  Esq. 
Henry  Arthur  Hunt,  Esq. 
Henry  Lee,  Esq.  F.R.C.S. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

William  Henty,  Esq. 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  for  the  following 
additions  to  ^^  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Researches"  {see  page  151)  : — 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  Pres.  R.  I.  (7th  annual  donation)      £40    0    0 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  viz. — 

From 
Accademia  Pontifida  de*  Nuovi  Lined — Atti.  Anno  X.    Sess.  1-7^    fol.    Roma^ 

1863-4. 
Astronomical  Society,  l?oya/— Monthly  Notices,  1864-5.    No.  6.    Svo. 
Chemical  Socirfy^Joumal  for  April,  1865.    8vo. 
Editors — Artizan  for  May,  1865.    4to. 

Athenseum  for  May,  1865.    4ta. 

Chemical  News  for  May,  1865.    4to. 

Engineer  for  May,  1865.    fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  May,  1865.     Svo. 

Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  May,  1865.     4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  May,  1865.    8vo. 

Medical  Circular  for  May,  1865.    Svo. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  May,  1865. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  May,  1865.    4to. 
Granville,  A.  B.  M.D.  F,R.S.  M.RJ.  {the  Authory-The  Great  London  Qaestion 
of  the  Day;  or,  can  Thames  Sewage  be  converted  into  Gold?     Part   1. 
Historical.    8yo.     1865. 
Horticultural  Society^  /?oya/— Proceedings,  1865.    No.  5.    Sva 
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Kmr,  Mrs,  A.  if.i?./.— Def  TkOisiiiAn  James  Bichardaoo'i  erkl&rt  tod  Ladolf 

Krehl.    (U  7)    4to.     1865. 
JjnttfwuiMMj  Me$tn.  (the  PMiMhen)— John  Hnllah :   Lectures  oo  the  Third  or 

TimoiitioD  Period  of  Musical  History,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institatioo  of 

Great  Britain.    8to.     1865. 
MaeliHigklim,  D.  M.D.  AI.R.L  {tke  AtUhor)—The  Qaestion  of  Syphilis  sabmitted 

to  the  Medical  Profenion.    8yo.     1865. 
The  Treatment  of  Cholera.    8vo.     1865. 
Medical  and  Chirmnical  Society,  Royal—lProceediTin.   VoLV.   No.  1.  8to.   1865. 
Mickell,   W.  D.  Aq.-S.  Whitiey:  The  Fliut  Implements  of  the  Drift  not 

Authentic.     (K  92)     8yo.     1865. 
Photoarapkic  Sociei¥--Joanmlt  No.  157.    8yo.     1865. 
Pla^air,  Lyon,  C,B.  LL,D.  F.E.S.—On  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to  his 

Useful  Work.    (K  92)     8vo.     1865. 
Boyal  Society  cf  /xmdbfi— Proceedings,  No.  74.    8yo.     1865. 

Philosophical  Trauaetions  for  1864.    VoL  CLIV.    Parte  1&  2.    4to.    1864-5. 
Vereiug  zacr  Befikdenuig  det  Gewer^/UiMm$  ta  PreuMtem — Verhandlnngen,  Jan.  und 

Feb.,  1865.    4to. 
HariMgtom,  George,  Eea.  F.C.S,  (the  Author)— The  Phenomena  of  Radiation   as 
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Wilmm  amd  Beadell,  Meurt, — Photographic  Portrait  of  Dr.  Hoftaiann. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  9,  1865. 

The  Lord  Wensletdaub,  Tice-PreBident,  in  the  Chair. 

Edward  Frankland,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

riomsoB  or  casmnr,  ix 

On  Researches  in  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution, 

The  vast  crowd  of  organic  compounds  with  which  modem  research 
has  made  us  acquainted,  have  been  grouped  into  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  families,  each  containing  substances  closely  allied  in 
chemical  character.  Thus,  amongst  others,  the  following  families  or 
aeries  of  organic  bodies  are  well  known  and  sharply  defined  : — 

1.  The  Marsh-gas  family. 

2.  The  AlcohoU. 

3.  The  Organic  Ammonias. 

4.  The  Fatty,  or  Acetic  Series  of  Acids. 

5.  The  Organic  Oxalic  Acids,  or  Lactic  series. 

6.  The  Acn'lic  series  of  Acids. 

The  speaker  referred  especially  to  the  last  three  fiBunilies  as  having 
Immb  Ike  aulg        of  the  researches  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
TiirJPN         42.)  2l 
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Prf^t 


M*TtttUtiOMa 


IJ«9. 


Boyal  Institution  during  the  past  year  by  hb  friend  Mr.  Doppa  ani 
himself.  Two  of  these  families  had  already  received  tlie  carffbl 
study  of  many  chemisU;  the  acetic  having  been  especially  illusintfd 
by  tlie  classic  researches  of  Kolbe  and  Gerhardt,  whilst  the  Uctie 
family  had  quite  recently  had  the  advantage  of  the  equally  remarkable 
investigations  of  Wurtz  and  Kolbe.  Nevertheleaa,  there  seemed  to  be 
still  some  points  of  great  interest  regarding  the  arrangement  of  tbe 
atoms  of  these  acids, — their  atomic  architecture,  so  to  speak,— wliicb 
had  not  yet  received  elucidation  ;  whilst  the  acrylic  family  had  bitbeito 
enjoyed  comparatively  but  little  attention  from  chemists. 

It  had  been  proved  by  Kolbe  and  the  speaker,  nearly  twentv  yean 
ago,  that  methyl  (CH,)  is  a  constituent  of  acetic  acid,  aoJ  doic 
recently  that  acetic  acid  and  acetic  ether  are  oonatmcted  npoa  tW 
carbonic  acid  or  tetratomic  carbon  type,  the  formula  of  aoetk  cckff 
being — 


From  this  formula 
ether  (H>ntained   three 


O 

OCCHO 
it  was  seen,  that  the  radical  methyl  in  icetif 
single  atoms  of  hydrogen  combined  with  s 
tetratomic  atom  of  carbon  ;  and  the  speaker  and  his  friend  proposed  to 
themselves  the  question  :  Can  this  hydrogen  be  replaced  atom  for  stnoi 
by  the  alcohol  radicals  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.?  In  endeavouring  to  ii*Ue 
this  problem,  they  availed  themselves  of  that  class  of  chemical  rvactioiH 
in  which  an  electro-positive  atom  is  expelled  from  a  compound  bv  s 
more  electro-positive  atom.  Acetic  ether  was  submitted  to  the  artH« 
of  sodium,  by  which  two  compounds  of  the  following  compoiitJiio 


were  obtained ; — 


Na 
H 
H 
O 


and 


rc 


Na 
Na 
H 

O 

OC.H, 


These  compounds,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  iodides  of 
methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  yielded  ethers,  exhibiting  the  substitution  wbiib  .: 


was  sought   to   obtain, 
following  ethers  : — 

(C       II 
OC.H. 

EthAcetic  or  Dutjrk  Ether. 


In   this  way  there  had  been   produced  tbr 


fCH,  fC.H, 


O 
OC.H, 

Pinvthacrtic  Etbpr. 


o 

OC.H, 

npilMcetk  Ktbrr. 


iC.H., 
(C{      H 

loC.H. 


These  ethers  readily  yielded  their  respective  acids  by  contact  wiib 
alcoholic  solution  of  |)otash,  and  thus  the  horoologooii  aeries  of  hm 
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acids  could  be  Mcended  step  by  step,  starting  from  acetic  acid,  and 
terminating  with  an  acid  of  the  composition  of  margaric  add,  con- 
taining three  atoms  of  amyl  in  the  place  of  the  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  in  the  methyl  of  acetic  ether. 


O 
OH 

A  similar  inquiry  had  been  instituted  with  regard  to  the  family  of 
aeids  of  which  lactic  acid  is  a  member,  and  it  had  been  proved  that 
this  series  of  acids  are  derived  from  oxalic  acid  by  the  substitution  of 
one  atom  of  diatomic  oxygen,  in  the  latter  by  two  of  hydrogen,  methyl, 
ethyl,  dc.  The  following,  amongst  numerous  other  examples,  were 
referred  to  in  Illustration  cMf  the  rdations  of  the  primary  to  the  derived 
acids: — 


c 


8h 

0 

c. 

CH, 
OH 

OH 

UcAdL 

CH. 
CH, 
C,JOH 
O 
OH 

nautbuaUe 

AcU. 

c. 

Ell«ti> 

CH, 

C.H, 

OH 

OH 

He  Add. 

0 
lOH 

BttboxMkAcU. 

From  the  lactic  fiimily  of  acids  access  had  also  been  gained  to  the 
acrylic  fiunily,  for  it  had  been  found  that  the  abstraction  of  water 
from  the  ether  of  an  acid  of  the  lactic  family  converted  it  into  the 
ether  of  an  acid  of  the  acrylic  fiunily,  thus : —   * 


CH, 

CH, 

C,{OH    — H,  O  =  C 


lOCH. 

DlBMhouUc  EUmt. 


CH, 
CH," 


C. 


fC,H. 
C,H. 
OH     -H,  O  =  C. 


O 
OCH, 

IMhaerrUc  Blur. 

fC.H. 
C.H." 


O 
OC,H, 

DMbonUc  Sttaw. 


O 
OCH. 

EUvkroUmie  EUmt. 


The  production  of  the«e  acids  was  not  merely  interesting  on 
aooount  of  the  addition  of  new  members  to  the  acrylic  fiunily,  but 
tfadr  derivation  from  the  synthesixed  acids  of  the  kctic  fiunily  afibrded 
the  moat  oonvindng  proof  of  the  style  of  architectore  in  which  they 
I  built  up. 

2l2 
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The  investigation  of  the  three  families  of  acids  had  conclusively 
established  between  them  the  very  simple  relations  exhibited  in  the 
three  following  formulae  : — 

Lactic  Family.  Acetic  Family.  Acrylic  Funily. 


[H 


OH  C,: 

o 

OH 


H 

H 

H  C,^ 

O 

OH 


H 
CH," 

O 
OH 


QlyooUic  Add.  Acetic  Add.  Acrylic  Add. 

The  speaker  concluded  as  follows : — The  day  has  almost  gone  by 
when  the  experimenter  was  asked  the  use  of  such  investigations  as 
these ;  nevertheless,  it  may  fairly  be  demanded,  Whither  do  such 
researches  tend  ?  What  is  their  object  ?  The  sole  object  that  we  have 
had  in  view  in  these  investigations  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  laws 
according  to  which  organic  compounds  are  moulded,  —  those  com- 
pounds, the  transformation  of  which  from  one  state  of  combination  to 
another  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  phenomena  we  call  Ufe. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  thi9  kind  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  by  thus 
patiently  and  laboriously  examining  every  part  of  the  subject,  that 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  physicist,  the  physiologist,  and  the  chemist 
will  one  day  be  able  to  solve  the  organic  problems  which  at  the  present 
moment  appear  so  unapproachable.  The  work  before  us  requires  a 
vast  amount  of  experiment  and  thought.  Would  that  more  labourers 
were  engaged  in  it  I  How  many  men  of  lebure  and  ability  are  almost 
compelled  to  pass  through  life  with  no  higher  object  than  their  own 
amusement.  Why  cannot  our  schools  and  universities  furnish  the  next 
generation  of  such  men,  with  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  take  part  in  (he  glorious  work  of  investigating  Nature  ? 

[E.  F.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Monday,  July  3,  1865. 

SiE  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Samuel  Spalding,  Esq. 
was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Managers  reported,  That  in  pursuance  of  the  Deed  of 
Endowment,  they  had  appointed  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
to  be  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology. 
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The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 

FROM 

Atiatic  Society  (f  Bengal— JovLTniX, 'So  123.    Svo.     1864. 
Astronomical  Society,  Boyal— Monthly  Notices,  1864-  5.    No.  7.    Svo. 
Chemical  Soaefy— Joamal  for  May,  1865.     8vo. 
Editors — American  Journal  of  Science,  May,  1865.    8vo. 

Artizan  for  June,  1865.    4to. 

AthensBum  for  June,  1865.    4to. 

Chemical  News  ibr  June,  1865.    4to. 

Engineer  for  June,  1865.     fol. 

Horological  Journal  for  June,  1865.    Svo. 

Journal  of  Gas- Lighting  for  June,  1865.    4ta 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  June,  1865.    Svo. 

Medical  Circular  for  June,  1865.    Svo. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  June,  1865. 

Practical  Mechanics*  Journal  for  June,  1865.    4to. 
Herschel,  Alex,  Es^.  {the  Author) — On  the  Secular  Change  of  Temperature  of  the 

Air  at  Greenwich.     (Brit  Met  Soc.  Proceedings.)    Svo.     1865. 
Horticultural  Society,  /?oya/— Proceedings,  1865.    No.  6.    Svo. 
Institution  of  duil  Engineers — Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Vol.  XXI.    Svo.     1862. 

Index  to  Vols.  I.-XX.     Svo.     1865. 
Linnean  Society — Journal  and  Proceedings,  Nos.  33  &  34.    Svo.  1865. 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophiccd  St>ciefy— Proceedings,  No.  IS.    Svo.    1864*   > 
London  Library  Committee — Catalogue.     3ra  edition.    Sva     1865. 
Lunacjf  Commissioners — Nineteenth  Report.    8vo,    1865. 
Manning,  Frederick,  Esq,  M,R,I. — ^Astra  Castra :  Experiments  and  Adventures  in 

the  Atmosphere.    By  Hatton  Turner.    4to.     1865. 
Mechanical  Engineers*  Institution,  Birmingham — Proceedings,  August,  1864.    Svo. 
Meteorological  Society,  British— Proceedines,  No.  19.    Svo.     1864. 
Oliveira,  Benjamin,  Esq,  F,R,S,  M.B,I,  {the  Author)— Yitit  to  the  Spanish  Camp 
in  Morocco.    (K  92)    Svo.     1865. 

Letters  on  Tenerifife  and  Madeira.    (K  92)    Svo.    1865. 
Photooraphic  Society — Journal,  No.  158.    Svo.    1865. 
Royal  Society  (f  London — Proceedings,  No.  75.    Svo.     1865, 
Royal  Academy  ^  Sciences,  Madrid — Memorias :  Tomo  V I.    Partes  1  &  2.    4ta 
1864-5. 

Besumen  de  las  Actas,  1862-3.    4to.    1864. 

Libros  del  Saber  de  Astronomia  del  Rey  Alfonso  X.  de  Castilla.     Tomo  III. 
4to.     1864. 
Salviati,  Dr,  A,  (the  Author}— -On  Mosaics.     (L  14)    Svo.     1865. 
Scharf,  George,  Esq,  F,S.A,  {the  ^u/Aor)— Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  belonging  to 

the  Society  •f  Antiquaries,  London.    Svo.     1865. 
Statistical  Society  rf  London— JouruB,].    Vol.  XXVII.    Part  4.    Svo.     1864. 
Tyndall,  Professor,  LL.D,  F,R,S,  (the  Author)— MeaX  considered  as  a  Mode  of 
Motion.    2nd  edition.     12mo.    1865. 

On  Radiation  (the  Rede  Lecture).    12mo.    1865. 
United  Service  Institution,  Royal — Journal,  Vol.  VIII.    Appendix.    Svo.    1865. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Esq,  M.R,I,  {the  ^fifAor)— Partnership  *'  en  Commandite ; "  or» 
Partnership  with  Limited  Liabilities.    Svo.     1848. 

The  Railway  System,  and  its  Pioneer  Thomas  Gray.    (K  92)    Svo.    1860. 
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His  Eminence  Cabdinal  Wiseman, 
On  Shakespeare. 

["  In  the  autumu  of  last  year  a  communication  was  made  to  his  Emincnci 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  by  II.  Bence  Jones,  Esq.,  M.D.,  as  Secretary  %<: 
the  Koyal  Institution  of  Gn»at  Britain,  requeitiug  him  to  deliver  a  Wctut 
before  that  Society.  The  Cardinal,  with  the  prompt  kindness  nsnal  to  kici, 
at  once  assenteil.  The  Shakesi)eare  TercentiTiary  seemed  to  prescribe  tif 
subject,  which  his  Eminence  therefore  selected.  ITie  preparmtioD  of  tbj 
lecture*"  (which  was  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  27th  of  Jsnnsrir  Isst)  ""vii 
his  last  intellectual  exertion,  and  it  overtaxed  his  fsiling  strcn^tL*'  Ut  dM 
on  the  15th  of  February.  His  literary  executors  have  published  •only  • 
fragment  of  a  whole  which  was  never  completed  exceot  in  the  satbtci 
mind.**  "The  day  before  his  illness,  the  Cardinal  said  to  his  smsnocnsia.  tLt 
Kev.  Dr.  Cliffonl, '  I  shall  have  no  more  real  work,  for  I  hnve  every  senttf» 
that  I  am  going  to  dictate  already  in  my  mind ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  tiEi€ 
now.     I  know  word  for  word  wliat  I  shall  say.' "  • 

The  following  abbreviation  of  the  intended  lecture  is  printsd  with  i^ 
consent  of  the  Cardinal's  literary  executors.] 

There  have  been  some  men  in  the  world's  histovy— and  they  sre 
necessarily  few — who  by  their  deaths  have  deprived  mankiDd  of  tbe 
power  to  do  justice  to  their  merits,  in  those  particular  spheres  of  excel* 
lence  in  which  they  had  been  pre-eminent.  When  the  ^'imroortsl" 
Raphael  for  the  last  time  laid  down  his  palette,  still  moist  with  tbe 
brilliant  colours  which  he  had  spread  upon  his  unfinisbed  masterpiece. 
destined  to  be  exposed  to  admiration  above  his  bier,  he  left  none 
behind  him  who  could  worthily  depict  and  transmit  to  us  his  beanliiiil 
lineaments  :  so  that  posterity  has  had  to  seek  in  his  own  paintiB|t«. 
among  the  guards  at  a  sepulchre,  or  among  the  youthful  disciples  in  sn 
ancient  school,  some  figure  which  may  be  considered  as  reprcsentisg 
himself.     ♦     ♦     •     ♦ 

No  less  C2U1  it  be  said  that  when  the  pen  dropped  from  Shakespeare's 
hand,  when  his  last  mortal  illness  mastered  the  strength  of  even  kis 
genius,  the  world  was  lei\  powerless  to  describe  in  writing  hu  noble 
and  unrivalled  characteristics.  Hence  we  turn  back  upon  himself,  sad 
endeavour  to  draw  from  his  own  works  the  only  true  records  of  kit 
genius  and  his  mind.  We  apply  to  him  phrases  which  he  has  ottered 
of  others ;  we  believe  that  he  must  have  involuntarily  described  himscH 
when  he  says, 

"  Take  iiim  all  in  all. 
We  shall  not  hiok  u)K>n  hid  like  again  ;** 


*  From  the  Preface  to  '  William  Shakes}iearc.      By  his  Eminence  Caidixal 
Wiseroao.'     Svo.     Hunt  &  Blackett,  18(i5. 
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or  that  he  must  even  oonsciously  hare  given  a  reflection  of  himself 
when  he  so  richly  represents  to  us  **  the  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  phrenzy 
reding." — Midsummer  Night*s  Dream^  act  v.  scene  I.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  almost  total  absence  of  all  external  Information,  this  drying-up 
of  the  ordinary  channels  of  personal  history,  forces  us  to  seek  for  the 
character  and  the  very  life  of  Shakespeare  in  his  own  works.  But  how 
difficult,  in  analysing  the  complex  constitution  of  such  a  man's  principles, 
motives,  passions,  and  affections,  to  discriminate  between  what  he  has 
drawn  from  himself,  and  what  he  has  created  by  the  force  of  his 
imagination.  Dealing  habitually  with  fictions,  sometimes  in  their 
noblest,  sometimes  in  their  vilest  forms — here  gross  and  even  savage, 
there  refined  and  sometimes  ethereal,  how  shall  we  discover  what 
portions  of  them  were  copied  from  the  glass  which  he  held  before 
himself,  what  from  the  magic  mirrors  across  which  flitted  illusive  or 
fimdful  imagery  ?    The  woiIl  seems  hopeless.     *     •    •    • 

This  difficulty  of  appreciating,  and  still  more  of  delineating,  the  cha- 
imcter  of  our  great  poet,  makes  him,  without  perhaps  an  exception,  the 
most  difficult  literary  theme  in  £nglish  letters.  How  to  reduce  the 
subject  to  a  lecture  seems  indeed  a  literal  paradox.  But  when  to  this 
difficulty  is  added  that  of  an  impossible  compression  into  narrow  limits 
of  the  widest  and  vastest  compass  ever  embraced  by  any  one  man's 
genius,  it  must  appear  an  excess  of  rashness  in  anyone  to  presume  that 
he  can  do  justice  to  the  subject  on  which  I  am  addressing  you.  *    * 

In  truth  the  undertaking  required  some  courage;  and  to  retire 
before  its  difficulties  might  be  stigmatised  as  a  dastardly  timidity.  It 
is  a  work  of  courage  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  to  undertake  a 
lecture  upon  Shakespeare,  more  in  fact  than  to  venture  on  the  delivery 
of  a  series.    •     •     ♦    ♦ 

When  everybody  else  is  silent,  it  may  be  very  naturally  asked  have 
I  a  single  claim  to  put  forward  upon  your  attention  and  indulgence  ? 
I  think  I  may  have  one ;  though  I  fear  that  when  I  mention  it,  it  may 
be  considered  either  a  paradox  or  a  refutation  of  my  pretensions.  My 
daim,  then,  to  be  heard  and  borne  with  is  this — that  I  have  never  in 
my  life  seen  Shakespeare  acted ;  I  have  never  heard  his  eloquent 
■peeches  decUimed  by  gifled  performers ;  I  have  not  listened  to  his 
noble  poetry  as  uttered  by  the  kings  or  queens  of  tragedy ;  I  have  not 
witnessed  his  grand,  richly-concerted  scenes  endowed  with  life  by  the 
graceful  gestures,  the  classical  attitudes,  the  contrasting  emotions,  and 
the  pointed  emphasis  of  those  who  in  modem  times  may  be  considered 
to  have  even  added  to  that  which  his  genius  produced ;  I  know  nothing 
of  the  original  and  striking  readings  or  renderings  of  particular  passages 
by  masters  of  mimic  art ;  I  know  him  only  on  his  flat  p  «e,  as  he  is 
represented  in  immovable,  featureless,  unemotional  type.    •     •     •    • 

After  having  said  thus  much  of  my  own  probably  unenvied  position, 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  none  of  Shakespeare's 
enthusiastic  admirers,  one  of  whom  I  profess  myself  to  be,  and  that  few 
of  my  audience  are  in  this  exceptional  position.  They  will  probably 
consider  this  a  disadvantage  on  my  side ;  and  to  some  extent  I  must 
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acknowledge  it — for  Shakespeare  wrote  to  be  acted,  and  not  to  be 
read. 

But  on  the  other  hand  is  it  not  something  to  have  approached  tkii 
wonderful  man,  and  to  have  communed  with  him  in  nlenoe  sod  m 
solitude,  face  to  face,  alone  with  him  alone  ;  to  have  read  and  studiiid 
and  meditated  on  him  in  early  youth,  without  gloss  or  commeotary.  or 
preface  or  glossary  ?  For  such  was  my  good  or  evil  fortune ;  wA 
during  the  still  hours  of  night,  but  during  that  stiller  portion  of  id 
Italian  afternoon,  when  silence  is  dee])er  than  in  the  night,  under  i 
bright  and  sultry  sun,  when  all  are  at  rest,  all  around  you  hiiihed  to 
the  very  footsteps  in  a  well-peopled  house,  except  the  unquelWd 
nmrniuring  of  a  fountain  beneath  orange  trees,  which  mingled  thus  the 
most  delicate  of  fragrance  with  the  most  soothing  of  sounds,  bi«h 
stealing  together  through  the  half-clos€?d  windows  of  wide  and  lufij 
corridors.  Is  there  not  more  of  that  reverence  and  that  relish  whirii 
constitute  the  classical  taste  to  be  derived  from  the  conoentratioo  «•( 
thought  and  feelings  which  the  perusal  of  the  simple  unmamd  and 
unoverlaid  text  procures ;  when  you  can  ponder  on  a  verse,  can  linger 
over  a  word,  can  repeat  mentally  and  even  orally  with  your  ova 
deliberation  and  your  own  emphasis,  whenever  dignity,  beauty,  ur 
wisdom  invite  you  to  pause,  or  compel  you  to  ruminate  v    •     •     •     * 

You  will  easily  understand,  from  this  long  and  almost  apologetic 
preamble,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  take  it  for  granted  that  I  sa 
addn^sing  an  audience  which  is  not  assembled  to  receive  elconentirr 
or  new  information  concerning  Kngland*s  graitest  poet.  On  tiie 
contrary,  T  believe  mysi^lf  to  stand  before  many  who  are  able  to  j*idjv. 
rather  than  merely  acc<*pt,  my  opinions,  and  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  exclusively  composed  of  his  admirers,  thoroughly  coovcmnt 
with  his  works.     •     ♦     »     ♦ 

Among  our  native  writers  no  one  questions  that  Shakespeare  it 
supremely  pre-eminent,  and  most  of  us  will  proUibly  assign  him  asloAf 
a  {xisition  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  Eurripean  fiteraturp.  Perhtiw 
no  other  nation  possesses  among  its  writers  any  one  name  to  whj<-h 
there  is  no  rival  claim,  nor  even  an  approximation  of  equalitT.  to 
make  a  balance  against  it.     •     *     *     • 

Shakespeare  has  established  his  claim  to  the  noblt^st  posifitKi  la 
English  literature  on  a  wider  and  more  solid  b:isis  than  the  mere 
C()n){N)sition  of  skilful  plays  could  deserve.  As  the  great  master  of 
our  language,  as  almost  its  n«generator,  <iuite  it-*  refiner— as  the  author 
whose  us<*  of  a  word  stam(>s  it  with  the  mark  of  purest  English  cninajp 
—  whose  employment  of  a  phrase  makes  it  household  and  proverbial— 
whose  sententious  sayings,  flowing  without  effort  from  his  mind.  *«» 
almost  sacre<],  and  are  quoted  as  axioms  or  maxims  iiidisiHitabltr^u 
tin'  onitor  whose  s|K»eclies,  not  only  apt,  but,  natural  to  the  lij*  fn-n 
wliicli  they  issue,  are  more  elocpient  than  the  discourses  of  seiiaiun  t-r 
finislHHJ  public  s|K'akers— as  the  jxiot  whose  notes  are  rirher,  miw 
woiidrously  varicMl  than  those  of  the  greatest  professed  banls^a^  the 
writer  who  has  run  through  the  most  varied  ways  and  to  the  gfVsioK 
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stent  through  every  department  of  literature  and  learning,  through 
he  history  of  many  nations,  their  domestic  manners,  their  characteristics, 
nd  even  their  personal  distinctives,  and  who  seems  to  have  visited. 
very  part,  of  nature,  to  have  intuitively  studied  the  heavens  and  the 
•rth — as  the  man  in  fine,  who  has  shown  himself  supreme  in  so 
oany  things,  superiority  in  any  one  of  which  gains  reputation  in  life 
ad  glory  afler  death,  he  is  pre-eminent  above  all,  and  beyond  the 
each  of  envy  or  jealousy.     ♦     •     •     • 

The  question,  however,  may  be  raised — Is  he  so  securely  placed 
ipon  his  pedestal  that  a  rival  may  not  one  day  thrust  him  from  it  ? — 
s  he  so  secure  upon  his  throne  that  a  rebel  may  not  usurp  it?  To 
base  interrogations  I  answer  unhesitatingly — Yes. 

In  the  first  place,  there  have  only  been  two  poets  in  the  world 
lefore  Shakespeare  who  have  attained  the  same  position  with  him. 
Sach  came  at  the  moment  which  closed  the  volume  of  the  period  past, 
ind  opened  that  of  a  new  epoch.  Of  what  preceded  Homer  we  can 
mow  but  little;  the  songs  by  bards  or  rhapsodists  had,  no  doubt, 
>reoeded  him,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  first  and  greatest  epic, 
fhis,  it  is  acknowledged,  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  it  became  the 
landard  of  language,  the  steadfast  rule  of  versification,  and  the  model 
»f  poetical  composition.  His  supremacy,  once  attained,  was  shaken 
ly  no  competition  ;  it  was  as  well  assured  after  a  hundired  years  as 
t  has  been  by  thousands.  Dante  again  stood  between  the  remnants 
if  the  old  Roman  civilization  and  the  construction  of  a  new  and 
Christian  system  of  arts  and  letters.  He,  too,  consolidated  the 
loating  fragments  of  an  indefinite  language,  and  with  them  built 
kod  thence  himself  fitted  and  adorned  that  stately  vessel  which 
lears  him  through  all  the  regions  of  life  and  of  death,  of  glory,  of 
rial,  and  of  perdition.       •     ♦     •     • 

The  two  centuries  and  more  which  have  elapsed  since  Shakespeare*s 
leath  have  as  completely  confirmed  him  in  his  legitimate  command  as 
he  same  period  did  his  two  only  real  predecessors.  No  one  can 
MMsibly  either  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  or  come  up  to  his  great 
|ualities,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction  of  our  present 
dTiliiation,  the  annihilation  of  its  past  traditions,  the  resolution  of  our 
ang^age  into  jarson,  and  its  regeneration,  by  a  new  birth,  into  some- 
hing  *'  more  rich  and  strange  than  the  powerful  idiom  which  so 
iplendidly  combines  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman  elements.  Should 
mch  a  devastation  and  reconstruction  take  place,  whether  they  come 
rom  New  Zealand  or  from  Siberia,  then  there  may  spring  up  the  poet 
if  that  time  and  condition  who  may  be  the  fourth  in  that  great  series 
>f  unrivalled  bards,  but  will  no  more  interfere  with  his  predecessor's 
ights  tlian  Dante  or  Shakespeare  does  with  those  of  Homer*    *    *    * 

But  still  more  may  we  say  that,  in  all  such  positions  as  that  which 
re  have  assigned  to  Shakespeare,  there  has  always  been  a  culminating 
Knnt  to  which  succeeds  decline— if  not  downfall.  It  is  so  in  art. 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Raphael,  and  the  dispersion  of  his 
chool,  art  took  a  downward  direction,  and  has  never  risen  again  to 
he  same  height.     And  while  he  marks  the  highest  elevation  ever 
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reached  in  the  arts  of  Europe,  a  similar  observation  will  apply  to 
their  particular  schools.  Leonardo  and  Luini  in  Lombardy ;  the 
Carracci  in  Bologna  ;  Fra  Angelico  in  Umbria ;  Garofalo  in  Ferran, 
not  only  take  the  place  of  chiefs  in  their  respective  districts,  but  mark 
the  period  from  which  degeneracy  has  to  date.  And  so  surely  is  it  in 
our  case,  whatever  may  have  been  the  course  of  literature  which  led 
up  to  Shakespeare,  without  pronouncing  judgment  on  Spenser,  or 
''  rare  Ben  Jonson,"  it  is  certain  that  after  him,  although  England 
has  possessed  great  poets,  there  stands  not  one  forward  among  them  as 
Shakespeare's  competitor.  Milton,  and  Dryden,  and  Addison,  and 
Howe  have  given  us  specimens  of  high  dramatic  writing  of  no  mean 
quality  ;  others  as  well,  and  even  these  have  written  much  and  nobly, 
in  lofty  as  in  familiar  verse ;  yet  not  one  has  the  public  judgment  of 
the  nation  placed  on  a  level  with  him.  The  intermediate  space  from 
them  to  our  own  times  has  left  only  the  traces  of  a  weak  and  enervated 
school.  It  would  be  unbecoming  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  poets 
of  the  present  age ;  but  no  one,  I  believe,  has  ventured  to  consider 
them  as  superior  to  the  noble  spirits  of  our  Augustan  age.  The  easy 
descent  from  the  loftiest  eminence  is  not  easily  reclimbed. 

Surely,  then,  we  may  consider  Shakespeare,  as  an  ancient  mytholo- 
gist  would  have  done,  as  '^  enskied"  among  '^  the  invulnerable  clouds,^ 
where  no  shafl,  even  of  envy,  can  assail  him.  From  this  elevation  we 
may  safely  predict  that  he  never  can  be  plucked.     •     •     •     • 

To  what  does  Shakespeare  owe  this  supremacy,  or  whence  flow  all 
the  extraordinary  qualities  which  we  attribute  to  him  ?  You  are  all 
prepared  with  the  answer  in  one  single  word — his  genius. 

The  genius  of  Shakespeare  is  our  familiar  thought  and  ready 
expression  when  we  study  him,  and  when  we  characterise  him. 
Nevertheless,  simple  and  intelligible  as  is  the  word,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  analyse  or  to  define  it.  Yet  everything  that  is  great  and 
beautiful  in  his  writings  seems  to  require  an  explanation  of  the  cause 
to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 

One  great  characteristic  of  genius  easily  and  universally  admitted 
is,  that  it  is  a  gift,  and  not  an  acquisition.  It  belongs  inherently  to 
the  person  possessing  it ;  it  cannot  be  transmitted  by  heritage ;  it 
cannot  be  infused  by  parental  affection ;  it  cannot  be  bestowed  by 
earliest  care;  neither  can  it  be  communicated  by  the  most  finished 
culture  or  the  most  studied  education.  It  must  be  congenital,  or 
rather  inborn  to  its  possessor.  It  is  as  much  a  living,  a  natural 
power,  as  is  reason  to  every  man.  As  surely  as  the  very  first  germ 
of  the  plant  contains  in  itself  the  faculty  of  one  day  evolving  from 
itself  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  so  does  genius  hold,  however  hidden, 
however  unseen,  the  power  to  open,  to  bring  forth,  and  to  mature 
what  other  men  cannot  do,  but  what  to  it  is  instinctive  and  almost 
spontaneous.  It  may  begin  to  manifest  itself  with  the  very  dawn 
of  reason  :  it  may  remain  asleep  for  years,  till  a  spark,  perhaps  acci- 
dentally, kindles  up  into  a  sudden  and  irrepressible  splendour,  that 
unseen  intellectual  fuel  which  has  been  almost  unknown  to  its  unam- 
bitious owner.     ♦     •     »     ♦ 
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We  connect  in  cor  minds  with  genius  the  ideas  of  flashing 
spleodoar  and  eccentric  movement  It  is  an  intellectual  meteor,  the 
laws  of  which  cannot  be  defined  or  reduced  to  any  given  theory.  We 
regard  it  with  a  certain  awe,  and  leave  it  to  soar  or  to  droop,  to  shine 
or  disappear,  to  dash  irregularly  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another ;  no  one  dare  curh  it  or  direct  }t ;  but  all  feel  sure  that  its 
oourse,  however  inexplicable,  is  subject  to  higher  and  controlling  rule. 
Bat  in  order  to  define  more  closely  what  we  in  reality  understand  by 
genius,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  its  action  in  divided  and  more 
restricted  spheres  of  activity.  For  although  we  habitually  attribute 
this  singular  quality  to  many,  and  oflen  but  on  light  grounds,  it  is 
aeldom  that  we  do  so  seriously  and  deliberately  without  some  qualifying 
epithet.  We  speak  of  a  military  g^ius,  of  a  mechanical  genius,  of  a 
poetical  genius,  of  a  musical  genius,  or  of  an  artistic  genius.  All 
tbete  expressions  contain  a  restrictive  clause.  We  do  not  understand 
when  we  use  them  that  the  person  to  whom  they  were  attributed 
poosessed  any  power  beyond  the  limits  of  a  particular  sphere.  We  do 
not  mean  by  the  use  of  the  word  genius  that  the  soldier  knew  anything 
of  poetry,  or  the  printer  of  mechanism.  We  understand  that  each  in 
hb  own  profession  or  stage  of  excellence  possessed  a  complete  eleva- 
tion over  the  bulk  of  those  who  followed  the  same  pursuits  ;  a  superiority 
eo  visible,  so  acknowledged,  and  so  clearly  individual,  that  no  one  else 
considered  it  inferiority,  still  less  felt  shame,  at  not  being  able  to  rise 
to  the  same  level.  They  gather  round  them  acknowledged  disciples 
and  admirers,  who  rather  glory  to  have  been  guided  by  their  teaching, 
and  formed  on  their  example. 

And  in  what  consisted  that  complete  though  limited  excellence  ?  If 
I  might  venture  to  express  a  judgment,  I  would  say  that  genius  in 
these  different  courses  of  science  or  art  may  be  defined  a  natural 
sympathy  with  all  that  relates  to  each  of  them,  with  the  power  of 
giving  full  and  certain  execution  to  the  mental  conception. 

Stephenson,  from  the  labour  of  the  mine,  creating  that  system  of 
mechanical  motion,  which  may  be  said  to  have  subdu^  the  world,  and 
bound  the  earth  in  iron  links  ;  Mozart,  giving  concerts  at  the  age  of 
■even,  that  astonished  grey-headed  musicians;  Raphael,  before  the 
ordinary  age  of  finishea  pupilage,  master  of  every  known  detail  in 
art  of  oil  or  fresco,  drawing,  expression,  and  grand  composition ; 
Giotto,  caught  in  the  field  as  a  young  shepherd  by  Cimabue,  draw- 
ing his  sheep  upon  a  stone,  and  soon  becoming  the  master  of  modern 
mri.    •    •    •    • 

Raphael  was  before  the  world  a  painter,  but  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  so  without  embracing  every  other  department  of  art. 
Before  the  science  of  perspective  was  matured  or  popularly  known, 
when,  in  consequence,  defects  are  to  be  found  in  Uie  disposition  of 
figures,  and  in  the  adjustment  of  aerial  distances,  his  architecture 
shows  an  instinctive  familiarity  with  its  rules  and  proportions ;  a 
proof  that  he  possessed  an  architectural  eye.  And  consequently  the 
one  statue  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  carved,  and  the  one  palace 
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which  he  is  said  to  have  built,  show  how  easily  he  could  have  under- 
taken  and  executed  beautiful  works  in  either  of  those  two 
of  art.     ♦     •     ♦     • 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  while  a  genius  has  its  point  of  < 
tration,  every  remove  from  this,  though  wider,  will  be  fainter  and  \m 
complete.  We  may  describe  it  as  Shakespeare  himself  dacriba 
glory,  and  say  : 

"  GentHs  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ccaseth  to  enlar^  itself, 
Tilly  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  naoght" 

Baury  VI ^  met.  i.  soeae  X 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

All  that  I  have  been  saying  is  applicable  in  the  most  complete  ini 
marvellous  way  to  Shakespeare's  genius.  His  sympathies  are  uui- 
versal,  perfect  'in  their  own  immediate  use,  infinitely  varied,  lod 
strikingly  beautiful,  when- they  reach  remoter  objects.         •     •     •    • 

The  centre-point  of  his  sympathies  is  clearly  his  dramatic  u\. 
From  this  they  expand,  for  many  degrees,  with  scarce  |ieroepcible 
diminution,  till  they  lose  themselves  in  far  distant,  and,  to  him.  un- 
explored space.  This  nucleus  of  his  genius  has  certainly  never  ben 
eipialled  before  or  since.  Its  essence  consists  in  what  is  the  veri  loul 
of  the  dnimatic  idea,  the  power  to  throw  himself  into  the  situatioD, 
the  circumstances,  the  nature,  the  acc^uired  habits,  the  feelingi.  true 
or  fictitious,  of  every  character  which  he  introduces.  Thi^  forms,  ia 
fact,  the  most  perfect  of  sym])athies.  We  do  not,  of  course,  uw  tM 
word  in  that  more  usual  sense  of  harmony  of  affection,  ur  cooji^t  A 
feeling.  Shakespeare  has  $ym]iathy  as  complete  furShylocL  or  Iigo, 
ns  he  has  for  Arthur  or  King  Lear.  For  a  time  be  lives  in  t^ 
astute  villain  as  in  the  innocent  child  ;  he  works  liis  entire  power  of 
thought  into  intricacies  of  the  traitor's  bniin  ;  he  make»  his  bein 
beat  in  concord  with  the  usurer's  sanguinary  spite,  and  tlu-n.  like  looe 
beautiful  creature  in  the  animal  world,  draws  himself  out  of  the  hattful 
evil,  and  is  himself  again ;  and  able,  even,  (»ften  to  huld  ki»  uv^ 
noble  and  gentle  (iiialities  as  a  mirror,  or  exhibit  the  loftiest,  the  okk 
generous,  and  amiable  examples  of  our  nature.  And  thi^  is  all  d^^oe 
without  study,  and  apparently  without  effort.  His  intiniteU  vir.tii 
eha meters  come  natundly  into  their  places,  never  for  a  moou^nt  \<^ 
their  proprieties,  their  personality,  and  the  exact  tlexibilitv  vh.rb 
results  from  the  necessary  combination  in  even'  man  of  nianv  quAl:t;r«. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  each  one  is  the  same,  yet  rtHAeciing  is 
himself  tlie  lights  and  shadows  which  flit  around  him.  * 

This  extnionlinary  versatility  stands  in  striking  ci»ntrast  with  \ht 
dramatic  pn)diictions  of  other  countric*s.  The  <ini'k  iragtOiJui  :« 
( Jret»k  throughout—  his  snhjtK^ts,  his  mytholog}*,  his  sentenct"^,  plav  w*-i>- 
derfiilly  indee<],  but  yet  restrictedly,  within  a  given  s|ihert>.  Andld'sr 
is  but  the  imitator  in  all  \xs  literature  of  its  great  niistre:«  and  m^dtL 

*'  (iraiis  ili>i|iiiuin,  (iruiis  dtdit  on-  rutumUi, 
Miisii  liN|iii." 
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Even  through  the  French  school,  with  the  strict  adhesion  to  the 
ancient  rule  of  the  unities,  seems  to  have  descended  tlie  partiality  for 
what  may  be  called  the  chastely  classical  subjects.  Not  so  with 
Shakespeare. 

Who,  a  stranger  might  ask,  is  the  man,  and  where  was  he  born, 
and  where  did  he  live,  that  not  only  his  acts  and  scenes  are  placed  in 
any  age,  or  in  any  land,  but  that  he  can  fill  his  stage  with  the  very 
living  men  of  the  time  and  place  represented,  make  them  move  as 
easily  as  if  he  held  them  in  strings  ;  and  make  them  speak  not  only 
with  general  conformity  to  their  common  position,  but  with  individual 
and  distinctive  propriety,  so  that  each  is  different  from  the  rest  ?  Did 
he  live  in  ancient  Rome,  strolling  the  Forum,  or  climbing  the  Capitol ; 
hear  ancient  matrons  converse  with  modest  dignity;  listen  to  con- 
spirators amonff  the  columns  of  its  porticoes ;  mingle  among  senators 
round  Pompey  s  statue ;  or  with  plebeians  crowding  to  hear  Brutus 
or  Antony  liarangue  ?  Was  he  one  accustomed  to  idle  in  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  or  shoot  his  gondola  under  the  Rial  to  ?  Or  was  he  a 
knight  or  even  archer  in  the  fields  of  France  or  England  during  the 
period  of  the  Plantagenets  or  Tudors,  and  witnessed  and  wrote  down 
the  great  deeds  of  those  times,  and  knew  intimately  and  personally 
each  puissant  lord  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  by  his 
wisdom,  or  even  by  his  crimes  ?  Did  he  live  in  the  courts  of  princes, 
perchance  holding  some  ofhce  which  enabled  him  to  listen  to  the 
grave  utterances  of  kings  and  their  counsellors,  or  to  the  witty  sayings 
of  court  jesters  ?  Did  he  consort  with  banished  princes,  and  partake 
of  their  sports  or  their  sufferings  ?  In  fine,  did  he  live  in  great  cities, 
or  in  shepherds*  cottages,  or  in  fields  and  woods ;  and  does  he  date 
from  John  and  live  on  to  the  eighth  Henry — ^a  thread  connecting  in 
himself  the  different  epochs  of  mediaeval  England  ?  One  would  almost 
my  80 ;  or  multiply  one  man  into  many,  whose  works  have  been 
united  under  one  man. 

This  ubiquity,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Shakespeare's  sympathies, 
constitutes  the  unlimited  extent  and  might  of  his  dramatic  genius.  It 
woold  be  difficult  to  imagine  where  a  boundary  line  could  at  length 
have  been  drawn,  beyond  which  nothing  original,  nothing  new,  and 
nothing  beautiful,  could  be  supposed  to  have  come  forth  from  his 
mind.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that  his  genius  was  inexhaustible. 
•  ••••• 

Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  a  controversy  has  long 
existed,  whether  the  madness  of  Hamlet  is  intended  by  Shakespeare  to 
be  real  or  simulated.  If  a  dramatist  wished  to  represent  one  of  his 
persons  as  feigning  madness,  that  assumed  condition  would  be  naturally 
desired  by  the  writer  to  be  as  like  as  possible  to  the  real  affliction.  If 
the  other  persons  associated  with  him  could  at  once  discover  that  the 
madness  was  put  on,  of  course  the  entire  action  would  be  marred,  and 
the  object  for  which  the  pretended  madness  was  designed  would  be 
defeated  by  the  discovery.  How  consummate  must  be  the  poet's  art, 
who  can  have  so  skilfully  described,  to  the  minutest  symptoms,  the 
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mental  malady  of  a  great  mind,  aa  to  leave  it  unoertain  to  the  | 
day,  even  among  learned  physiciana  veraed  in  foch  maladifa.  ^ 
Hamlet's  raadneas  was  real  or  aasumed. 

This  controversy  may  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  a 
one  of  the  ablest  amons  thoae  in  England  who  hare  every  < 
of  studying  the  almost  innamerable  shades  through  which  a 
mind  can  pasa.*  And  so  delicate  are  the  changeful  ehi 
which  Shakespeare  describes,  that  Dr.  ConoUy  oouaideri  that  a  twdbU 
form  of  disease  is  placed  before  us  in  the  Daniah  prince.  HeeoedniB 
that  he  was  labouring  under  real  madneM,  yet  able  to  put  on  a  fittilisM 
and  artificial  derangement  for  the  porpoaes  which  he  kept  in  vitv. 
Passing  through  act  by  act  and  scene  by  scene,  analysing,  with  eip^ 
rienced  eye,  each  new  symptom  as  it  occurs,  dividing  and  analnminn: 
with  the  finest  scalpel,  every  fibre  of  his  bmin;  he  exhibtta,  Msp  W 
step,  the  transitionary  characters  of  the  natural  diaeaae  in  a  wmL 
naturally,  and  by  education,  great  and  noble,  but  thrown  off  his  pitil 
by  the  anguish  of  his  sufi*erings  and  the  strain  of  aroused  pMMSL 
And  to  this  is  superadded  another  and  not  genuine  alleetion,  whkk 
serves  its  turn  with  that  estranged  mind  when  it  auita  it  to  act,  wan 
especially  that  part  which  the  natural  ailment  did  not  suffice  for. 
Now,  Dr.  Conoliy  considers  these  symptoms  so  aceuratdv  as  weQ  si 
minutely  described,  that  he  throws  out  the  conjecture  that  £shakap«i« 
may  have  borrowed  the  account  of  them  from  some  unknown  pspcn 
by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Hall. 

But  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  mental  phenoncaa 
were  by  no  means  accurately  examined  or  generally  known.  Tbeie 
was  hut  little  attention  paid  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  monomania,  or  is 
its  treatment,  beyond  restraint  and  of^en  cruelty.  The  poor  idioC  «« 
allowed,  if  harmless,  to  wander  about  the  village  or  the  countiy  is 
drivel  or  gibber  amidst  the  teasing  or  ill-natured  treatment  of  bofv  or 
rustics.  The  poor  maniac  was  chained  or  tied  in  some  wretched' osl- 
house,  at  the  mercy  of  some  heartless  guardian,  with  no  protector  hot 
the  constable.  Shakespeare  could  not  be  supposed,  in  the  little  ttwi 
of  Stratford,  nor  indeed  in  London  itself,  to  have  had  opportunitici  sf 
studying  the  influence  and  the  appearance  of  mental  derangement  of  a 
high-minded  and  finely-cultivat^  prince.  How  then  did  Shakcsprarr 
contrive  to  paint  so  highly-finished  and  yet  so  complex  an  iaiigr* 
Simply  by  the  exercise  of  that  strong  sympathetic  will  which  enabled 
him  to  transport,  or  rather  to  transmute,  himself  into  another  pcnoo- 
ality.  While  this  character  was  strongly  before  him  he  rhsngid 
himself  into  a  maniac ;  he  felt  intuitively  what  would  be  his  o«i 
thought,  what  his  feelings,  were  he  in  that  situation  ;  he  played  witk 
himfielf  the  part  of  the  madman,  with  his  own  grand  mind  as  the  bani 
of  its  action  ;  he  grasped  on  every  side  the  imagery  which  be  Mt 
would  have  come  into  his  mind,  beautiful  even  when  dislorded.  subliae 
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«¥eo  when  it  wms  grovelling,  brilliant  even  when  dulled,  and  clothed 
It  in  words  of  fire  and  of  tenderness,  with  a  varied  rapidity  which 
partakes  of  wildness  and  of  sense.  He  needed  not  to  look  for  a  model 
oot  of  himself,  for  it  cost  him  no  effort  to  change  the  angle  of  his 
Biinor  and  sketch  his  own  countenance  awry.  It  was  but  little  for 
liim  to  pluck  away  the  crown  from  reason  and  contemplate  it 
dethroned.    •    •     *     • 

Mrs.  Jameson  has  well  distinguished  the  different  forms  of  mental 
aberration  in  Shakespeare^s  characters,  wh^n  she  says  that  "  Constance 
Is  frantic,  Lear  is  mad,  Ophelia  is  insane." — Ckaraeieristics  of 
Women.     •     •     •     • 

It  has  often  been  said  that  in  his  female  characters  Shakespeare  is 
not  eqoal  to  hirosel£  The  work  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  meets, 
I  think,  completely,  this  objection,  which,  I  believe,  even  Sclil^el 
fmlset.  It  required  a  lady,  with  mind  highly  cultivated,  with  3ie 
nioest  powers  of  discrimination,  and  with  happiness  of  expression,  to 
▼iiidieate  at  once  Shakespeare  and  her  sex.  The  difficulty  of  this 
task  can  hardly  be  appreciated  without  the  study  of  its  performance. 
Its  great  difficulty  consists  in  the  almost  family  resemblance  of  the 
different  portraits  which  make  up  Shakespeare's  female  gallery. 
There  is  scarcely  any  room  for  events,  even  for  incident,  still  less  for 
actions,  say  for  bold  and  unfeminine  deeds.  Several  of  the  heroines 
of  Sliakespeare  are  subjected  to  similar  persecutions,  and  almost  the 
aame  trials.  In  almost  every  one  the  affections  and  their  expression 
have  alone  to  interest  us.  From  Miranda,  the  desert-nurtured  child 
in  the  simplicity  of  untempted  innocence,  to  Isabella,  in  her  cloistered 
rirtue,  or  Hermione  in  her  unyielding  fortitude  —  there  are  such 
shades,  such  varying  yet  delicate  tints,  that  not  two  of  these  numerous 
conoeptions  can  be  said  to  resemble  another.  And  whence  did  Shake- 
speare derive  hb  models  ?  Some  are  lofty  queens,  others  most  noble 
ladies,  some  foreigners,  some  native;  different  types  in  mind  and 
lieart,  as  in  the  lineament  or  complexion.  Where  did  he  find  them  ? 
Where  did  he  meet  them  ?  In  the  cottages  of  Stratford,  or  in  the 
porliens  of  Blackfriars  ?  Among  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  or  in  the 
audience  in  his  pit  ?  No  one  can  say — ^no  one  need  say.  They  were 
the  formations  of  his  own  quickened  and  fertile  brain,  which  required 
bat  one  stroke,  one  line,  to  sketch  him  a  portrait  to  which  he  would 
give  immortality.  Far  more  difficult  was  this  success,  and  not  less 
oompletely  was  it  achieved,  in  that  character  which  medical  writers 
seem  hardly  to  believe  could  be  but  a  conception.  We  may  compare 
the  mind  of  Shakespeare  to  a  diamond,  pellucid,  bright,  and  un tinted, 
eut  into  countless  polished  facets,  which,  in  constant  movement,  at 
every  smallest  change  of  direction  or  of  angle,  caught  a  new  reflec- 
tion, so  that  not  one  of  its  brilliant  mirrors  could  be  for  a  moment 
Idle,  but  by  a  power  beyond  its  control  was  ever  busy  with  the  reflec- 
tion of  innumerable  images,  either  distinct  or  running  into  one  another, 
or  repeated  each  so  clearly  as  to  allow  him,  when  he  chose,  to  fix  it 
in  his  memory.     •     •     •     • 
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Tbe  next  nnd  most  essential  quality  required  for  true  ^iuiii 
pc'irer  to  give  outward  life  to  the  inward  ccnceptltm,  Witluc:  tti 
the  poet  is  dunib.  He  may  be  a  *'  mute  inglorioui  Miltoc;"  ii 
cannot  be  a  <i)e:ikiug.  noble  Shakespeare.  I  sliould  think  t^I« 
almost  insulting  such  an  audience,  were  I  to  descant  ufioD  Slukaponi 
position  among  the  bards  and  writers  of  England,  and  of  tbe  v 
world.  Upon  this  point  there  can  scarcely  be  a  dis«entient  (^na 
His  Linguage  is  the  purest  and  best,  his  I'erses  the  most  flowing  wk 
rich  :  and  as  for  his  sentiments,  it  would  be  dlflicult  witbaol  di 
command  of  his  own  language  to  characterise  them.  No  other  i 
has  ever  given  such  periods  of  sententious  wisdom.      •      •     •     • 

I  have  spoken  of  genius  as  a  gift  to  an  individual  man.  T  «il 
conclude  by  the  reflection  that  that  man  becomes  himself  i  pft:i 
gift  to  his  nation  :  a  gift  to  his  age :  a  gift  to  the  world  of  all  tisa 
That  same  Providence  which  bestows  greatness,  majesty.  abundaHL 
and  grace,  no  less  presents,  from  time  to  time,  to  a  people  or  a  not 
these  few  transcendent  men  who  mark  for  it  periods  do  !<»  ^ 
cisively,  though  more  nobly,  than  victories  or  conquests.      •     •    •   • 

It  is  a  double  gift  that  that  same  creating  and  directing  rule  \m 
made  this  country-  the  birthplace  and  the  seat  of  the  two  men  vl^ 
within  a  short  period,  were  made  the  rulers  each  of  a  ^f^^X  nH 
sei^arate  intellectual  dominion,  never  to  be  deposed,  never  to  k 
rivalled,  never  to  be  envied.  To  Newton  was  given  the  sway  ovcrthr 
science  of  the  civilised  world ;  to  Shakespeare  the  sovereignnr  over  M 
literature. 

The  one  stands  before  us  paiistonless  and  grave,  embracing  in  ks 
intt-llectual  grandeur  everj-  portion  of  the  univense,  from  tlje  star*,  i* 
him  invisible,  to  the  rippling  of  the  tiny  waves  which  the  tid«*  brv<u£ii 
to  his  feet.  The  host  of  heaven,  that  seemed  in  causelew  di»p«n^<«. 
he  marshalled  into  order,  and  bound  in  safei^t  discipline.  He  madr 
known  to  his  fellow-men  the  secret  laws  of  heaven,  the  spring  «^ 
movement,  and  the  chains  of  connection,  which  invariably  and  nr- 
changeably  \\\\\ye\  and  guide  the  course  of  it*  many  worlds.  '  •     •    • 

lieside  him  stands  the  ruler  of  that  world,  which,  though  ei« 
sublimely  intellectual,  is  governed  by  him  with  laws  in  whioh  i:m 
affections,  even  the  passions,  the  moralities,  and  the  anxieties  of  \\it 
have  their  shan* ;  in  which  there  is  no  severity  but  for  vice,  no  *U«rrT 
but  for  baseness,  no  unforgivingness  but  for  calculating  wickedon^ 
In  his  hand  is  not  the  staff  of  authority ;  whether  it  take  the  fonc  vi 
a  royal  sceptre  or  of  a  knightly  lance,  whether  it  be  the  »heplienkVi 
crook  or  the  fool's  bauble,  it  is  still  the  same,  the  magician's  vard. 
Whether  it  be  the  divining  nxl  with  which  he  draws  up  tu  li^t  tb* 
most  hidden  streams  of  nature*s  emotions,  or  the  potential  instrunwot 
of  l*n>8|K*ro's  s|)ells,  which  raises  storms  in  the  deep  or  wurks  ^yxrv 
music  in  the  air,  or  the  wicked  implement  with  which  the  w;trr»rt 
mingle  thiMr  unholy  chann,  its  cunning  and  its  might  have  nn  limit 
among  created  things.  Hut  it  is  not  a  world  of  stately  order  which  b< 
rules,  nor  are  the  laws  of  unvarying  rigour  by  which  it  is  commajidtHl. 
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^    The  wildest  paroxysms  of  passion,  the  softest  delicacy  of  emotions  ;  the 
^    most  extravagant  accident  of  fortune,  the  tenderest  incidents  of  home  ; 
;    the  king  and  the  beggar,  the  sage  and  the  jester,  the  tyrant  and  his 
f*    Tictiin ;    the   maiden   from   the   cloister  and   the    peasant  from   the 
i.    mountains ;    the   Italian   schoolchild   and   the   Roman   matron  ;    the 
f    princes  of  Denmark  and  the  lords  of  Troy — all  these  and  mucli  more 
^     are  comprised  in  the  vast  embrace  of  his  dominions.     Scarcely  a  rule 
can  be  drawn  from  them,  yet  each  forms  a  model  separately,  a  finished 
group  in  combination.      Unconsciously  as  he  weaves  his  work,  ap- 
parently without  pattern  or  design,  he  interlaces  and  combines  in  its 
mrface  and  its  depth  images  of  the  most  charming  variety  and  beauty  ; 
DOW  the   stern    mosaic,  without  colouring,  of  an  ancient   pavement, 
now  the  flowing  and  intertwining  arabesque  of  the  fanciful  East ;  now 
the  rude  scenes  of  ancient  mediaeval  tapestry  like  that  of  Beauvais, 
and  then  the  finished  and  richly-tinted  production  of  the  Gobelins  loom. 
And  yet  through  this  seeming  chaos  the  light  permeates,  and  that 
00  clear  and  so  brilliant  as  equally  to  define  and  to  dazzle.     Every 
portion,   every   fragment,  every   particle,  stands   forth   separate   and 
particular,  so  as  to  be  handled,  measured,  and  weighed  in  the  balance 
of  critic  and  poet.     Each  has  its  own  exact  form  and  accurate  place, 
80  that,  while  separately  they  are  beautiful,  united  they  are  perfect. 
Hence  their  combinations  have  become  sacred  rules,  and  have  given 
inviolable   maxims  not  only  to   English  but  to  universal  literature. 
Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  studies  with  love  and  almost  veneration 
every  page  of  Shakespeare  ;  national  sympathies  and  kindred  speech 
make  it  not  merely  easy  but  natural  to  all  people  of  the  Teutonic 
£unily   to  assimilate  their  literature   to   that   its    highest  standard. 
France  has  departed,  or  is  fast  departing,  from  its  favourite  classical 
type,  and  adopting,  thougjj  with  unequal  power,  the  broader  and  more 
natural  lines  of  the  Shakespearian  model.     His  practice  is  an  example, 
his  declarations  are  oracles. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  the  wide  region  of  intellectual  enjoyment  over 
which  our  great  bard  exerts  dominion,  is  not  one  parcelled  out  or 
divided  into  formal  and  state-like  provinces.  While  the  student  of 
tcience  is  reading  in  his  chamber  the  great  "  Principia  "  of  Kewton, 
he  must  keep  before  him  the  solution  of  only  one  problem.  On  that 
his  mind  must  undistractedly  rest,  on  that  his  power  of  thought  be  in- 
tensely concentrated.  Woe  to  him  if  imagination  leads  his  reason 
into  truant  wanderings ;  woe  if  he  drop  the  thread  of  finely-drawn 
deductions!  He  will  find  his  wearied  intelligence  drowsily  floun- 
dering in  a  sea  of  swimming  figures  and  evanescent  quantities,  or 
floating  amidst  the  fragments  of  a  shipwrecked  diagram.  But  over 
Shakespeare  one  may  dream  no  less  than  pore ;  we  may  drop  the 
book  from  our  hand  and  the  contents  remain  equally  before  us. 
Stretched  in  the  shade  by  a  brook  in  summer,  or  sunk  in  the  reading 
chair  by  the  hearth  in  winter,  in  the  imaginative  vigour  of  health,  in 
the  drooping  spirits  of  indisposition,  one  may  read,  and  allow  the  trains 
of  fancy  which  spring  up  in  any  scene  to  pursue  their  own  way,  and 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  42.)  2  m 
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minister  their  own  varied  pleasure  or  relief;  and  when  by  degrees  we 
have  become  familiar  with  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  genius, 
there  is  scarcely  a  want  in  mind  or  the  affections  that  needs  no  higher 
than  human  succour,  which  will  not  find  in  one  or  other  of  his  woriu 
that  which  will  soothe  suffering,  comfort  grief,  strengthen  good  desires, 
and  present  some  majestic  example  to  copy,  or  some  fearful  phantom. 
But  when  we  endeavour  to  contemplate  all  his  infinitely  varied  con- 
ceptions as  blended  together  in  one  picture,  so  as  to  take  in,  if  possible, 
at  one  glance  the  prodigious  extent  of  his  prolific  genius,  we  thereby  build 
up  what  he  himself  so  beautifully  called  the  "  fabric  of  a  vision,*'  match- 
less in  its  architecture,  as  in  the  airiness  of  its  materials.  There  are 
forms  fantastically  sketched  in  cloud-shapes,  such  as  Hamlet  showed 
to  Polonius,  in  the  midst  of  others  rounded  and  full,  which  open  and 
unfold  ever-changing  varieties,  now  gloomy  and  threatening,  then 
tipped  with  gold  and  tinted  with  azure,  ever-rolling,  ever-moving, 
melting  the  one  into  the  other,  or  extricating  each  itself  from  the 
general  mass.  Dwelling  upon  this  maze  of  things  and  imaginations 
the  most  incongruous  combinations  come  before  the  dreamy  thought 
fascinated,  spellbound,  and  entranced.  The  wild  Ardennes  and 
Windsor  park  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  their  firs  and  their  oaks 
mingle  together  ;  the  boisterous  ocean  boiling  round  ''  the  still  vexed 
Bermoothes  "  runs  smoothly  into  the  lagoons  of  Venice ;  the  old  grey 
porticoes  of  republican  Kome,  like  the  transition  in  a  dissolving  view, 
are  confused  and  entangled  with  the  slim  and  fluted  pillars  of  a  Gothic 
hall  ;  here  the  golden  orb,  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  captive  king, 
rolls  on  the  ground  side  by  side  with  a  jester's  mouldy  skull — both 
emblems  of  a  common  fate  in  human  things.  Then  the  grave  chief 
justice  seems  incorporated  in  the  bloated  Falstaff;  king  John  and 
his  barons  are  wassailing  with  Poins  and  Bardolph  at  an  inn  door ; 
Coriolanus  and  Shylock  are  contending  for  the  right  of  human  sensi- 
bilities ;  Macbeth  and  Jacques  are  moralising  together  on  tenderness 
even  to  the  brute.  And  so  of  other  more  delicate  creations  of  the 
poet's  mind — Isabella  and  Ophelia,  Desdemona  and  the  Scotch  thane's 
wife  produce  respectively  composite  figures  of  inextricable  confusion. 
And  around  and  above  is  that  filmy  world,  Ariel  and  Titania  and 
Peasblossom  and  Cobweb  and  Moth,  who  weave  us  a  gossamer  cloud 
around  the  vision,  dimming  it  gradually  before  our  eyes,  in  the  last 
drooping  of  weariness,  or  the  last  hour  of  wakefulness. 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY   MEETING, 

Monday,  Nov.  6,  1865. 

Sib  Henry  Hoi^land,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Daniel  Chauncj  Beale,  Esq.  and 
Protheroe  Smith,  M.D. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  returned  for  the  following 
addition  to  ^'  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental 
Researches"  {see  page  151)  \-^ 

ProfetBor  Faradftj  (3ivi  dbno/tcw) £20 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same  :  viz. — 


Th€  Board  tf  TVvHis— Thirteeoth  Nomber  of  Meteorolo^cal  Papers.    4to.    1865. 
Emman  Gcvenmeni — Annales  de  TObsenratoire  Physique  Centrale  de  Rossie. 

186S.     4to.     1865. 
Vmiied  Siatea,  Secreiary  cfthe  TWomry ^Statistics  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 

States.    8to.    WashiogtOD.    1864. 
Aetwarietf  InttiimU  qf—Aunnnee  Magazine,  Nos.  61,  60.    8to.     1865. 
AgriemliMral  SociMw,  i?ova/— JotmaL  Second  Series.    Vol.  I.  Part  2.     Svo.    1865. 
Airg,  O,  B.  Eta,  FJt.S,  Atirommer  Royal  {tho  ^itfAor)— Essays  on  the  InTasions 

of  Britain,  &c    4to.    1865. 
^Mairaa^Mfiemjr^ilWsaiuf  SneM?et--Prooeedlngs,  Vol.  VI.  33-38.  8to.  1864. 
Awmicam  Inotituto  ^ New  VbrA— Annual  Report,  1861,  1862,  1863.    2  vols.    8vo. 

1863. 
American  Phtlooophical  SoaWy—TransactioDS,  Vol.  XIII.  Part  1.    4to.    1865. 

Proceedings,  Nos.  71,  72.    8to.     1864. 

Catalo^ae  of  Libraij,  Part  1.    8to. 
Amtiquarteoj  Soeieiw  ^^Proceedings,  Vol.  II.  No.  6.    8to. 

ArchaK>Iogia,  Vol.  XXXIX.  Part  2.    4to.     1865. 
Aeiatic  Society  <^  Beml— J ounuH,  Nos.  124,  125,  126.     8to.     1865. 
Atiaiic  Society,  Royaf-Joanm],  New  Series,  Vol.  I.  Part  2.    8to.    1865. 
AMtromomical  Society,  Royal— Maaihij  Notices,  1864-5.    Nos.  8,  9.    8to. 

Vol.  IV.     (No.  43.)  2  n 
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Bache,  Professor  A.  D.— Report  on  the  United  Stmtet  CoMt  Sorrej  far  I  HI 

8vo.     1864. 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sdence,  Royal— -SitxODgthenehtet  \B65.     1.1-4.     Bwo. 
Belqique,  Acadt^mie  Roy  ale  tie  —  Almanach,  1865.     18mo. 

bulletins,  1864,  1865.     8vo. 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  ^/.^.—Proceedings,  Vol.  IX.   21-25.    ftvo 

1865. 
British  Association  for  the  Adoancement  qf  Science— Report  of  the  Tbirtj-ibotk 

Meeting,  held  at  Bath,  Sept.  1864.    8vo.     1865. 
Chemical  Society— J o\ima.\  for  Juue-Sept.  1865.     Svo. 
Churchill,  Messrs.— Quarierly  Journal  of  Science,  No.  8.    8to.     1865. 
Colenso,  Right  Rev,  John  William,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Natal  {iht  AmikoTj—The  IVb- 
tateach  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  critically  Euimined.    New  ed.    5  toU.  (vo. 
1863-5. 
Editors — American  Journal  of  Science,  July-Sept.  1865.    8to. 
Artizan  for  July-Oct.  1865.     4to. 
Athenffium  for  July-Oct.  1865.    4to. 
Chemical  News  for  July-Oct.  1865.    4to. 
Engineer  for  July-Oct.  1865.     fol. 
Horological  Journal  for  July-Oct.  1865.    8Ta 
Journal  of  Gas-Lighting  for  July-Oct.  1865.     4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  July-<>ct.  1865.    8to. 
Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  July-Oct.  1865. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Journal  for  July-Oct.  1865.    4to. 
Faraday,  Professor,  V.C.L.  F.R.S.—Kai*.  Akademie  der  WiMentchaften.  Wim 
Sitzungsberichte.    Math.    Nat  Classe:  Abth.  I.     1864,  Noa.    7-lU.     18«5. 
Nos.  1,  2.     Abth.  II.  1864,  Nos.  6-10.     1865,  Not.  1,  2.     8to. 
Franklin  Institute— Jounuil,  No«.  473-476.     8to.     1865. 
Geographical  Society,  /^ovo/— Joumalr  Vol.  XXXIV.     8to.     1864. 

Proceedings,  Vol.  IX.  Nos.  5,  6.     8vo.     1865. 
Geological  Institute,  Royal,  KtVnna— Jahrboch,  Band  XV.  No.  1.     4tcx     1865. 
Geological  Society — Journal,  No.  83.     8vo.     1865. 

GeorifofiH,  Accaaemia  dei,  Firenze—MX\,    Nuovo  Serie.     Vol.  XI.   8to.     I8«V4. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal— Proceedings  1865.     No.  7.     Sfa 
Irish  Academy,  Royal — Proceedings,  Vol.  VIII.     8to.     1861-4. 
Lankester,  Edwin,  M.D,  FR,S,{the  Author)r-^inih  Annual  Beportof  the  Ut^tcsi 

Officer  of  St.  James's.     8vo.     1865. 
Linnean  Society— ioMxroA  and  Proceedings,  No.  35.     8to.     1865. 

Transactions,  Vol.  XXV.  Part  1.     1865.    4to. 
Longman  Sc  Co,  Messrs,— Si,  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Beports,  Vol.  L    8to.    |a«3c 
Mechanical  Etigineers*  Institution,  ^tmia^Aom— Proceedings,  Nor.    1664 ;   Jaa. 

1865.     8vo. 
Meteorological  Society,  British— Proceedings  No.  20.    8to.     1865. 
Moore,  C,  Heuntt,  Esq.  M.R.I,  {the  Author)^The  Antecedents  of  Guiofr.  f,0  U 

16to.     1865. 
rAo<o(^a/>/iic  ^octXy—Joumal,  Nos.  159-162.     8to.     1865. 
Pickburn,  J,  T,  /«>/.— Wm.  J.  Pinks'  History  of  Clerkenwell.     8to.     1865 
Poggioli,  Signor  G.  A. — Alcuni  Scritti  di  M.  A.  Poggioli.     8ya     1862-4. 
Pratt,  Archdeacon  John   H.    {the  ilwAor)— Treatise   on   Attractioos,   LapUcr'» 

Functions,  and  the  Ficure  of  the  Earth.     3rd  ed.     12mo.     1865. 
Rotfal  Society  of  London — Proceedings,  No.  76.     8vo.     1865. 

Philosophical  Transaction  for  1865,  Vol.  CLV.  Parti.     4to.     1865. 
Statislicat  Society  of  London— Journal,  \(A.  XXVIII.  Part  2.     8vo,     1865. 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Wathint^on,  U.S, — Smithsonian  Coatrihotioas  to  Kb")** 
ledge.     Vol.  XIV.     4to.     1865. 
Annual  Report  for  1863.     8vo.     1864. 
Meteorological  Observations,  Vol.  II.  Part  1.    4to.     1864. 
7ay/or,  Alfred  S.  M.D.  F.R.S.  {the  ^iiMor)— Principles  and  Prvticc  of  Mcdkal 
Jurisprudence.    8to.     1865. 
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T\Knmmg,  Hemri/,  Eu.  MJt.J.  (the  ^iK^>— Elements  of  Pictaresqae  Scenery. 

Vol.  IIL     Part  1.    8to.     1865. 
UnUd  Service  IntHtMiiam,  i?o^— Journal,  Maj-Joly.    8to.    1865. 

Gray^  Dr,  J.  £.— Medallion  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  and  Mrs.  Gray. 


GENERAL    MONTHLY    MEETING, 

Monday,  Dec.  4,  1865. 

SiH  Henkt  Hoixand,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Bourke. 
The  Viscount  Cranbome,  M.P. 
The  Rev.  John  Henry  Ellis,  M.A. 
John  Heugh,  Esq. 
Sir  Edward  Hilditch,  M.D.  and 
Stavely  King,  M.D. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

LeOTURE  ABRANOIinENTB   FOB  THB  KNSUINO  SlABON .' — 

Chriitmas  Lectures,  1865-66.    {Adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Auditory.) 
Prof.  Ttkdall,  F.R.S.— Six  Lectures  *  On  Sound.* 

Be/ore  Easter,  1866. 

Prof.  Ttotall,  FJI.S.— Ten  Lectures,  *0n  Heat.* 

Prof.  Feankland,  F.R.S.  — Eight  Lectures,  *0n  the  Non-Metellic 
Elements.* 

Prof.  R.  Westmaoott,  R.A.  F.R.S.— Six  Lectures,  «0n  Art-Education, 
and  how  Works  of  Art  should  be  viewed.' 

Rev.  G.  Henslow. — Four  Lectures,  *0n  Structural  and  Systematic 
Botany,  considered  with  reference  to  Education  and  Self- 
instruction.* 

After  Easter. 
ProL  Fbakkland,  F.R.S. — Four  Lectures,  *  On  the  Non-Metallic  Elements.' 
An  Extra  Course  of  Three  Lectures,  On  *  Muscular  Contraction,*  by  Dr. 

Du  BoiB  Retmond. 
G.  ScHABF,  Esq.     Secretary  and  Keeper  (f  National  Portrait  GaUery. — 

Three  Lectures, '  On  National  Portraits/ 
Rev.  C.  KiNGSLET,  M.A. — Two  Lectures,  *  On  Science  and  Superstition.' 
Prof.  Huxley,  F.R.S.— Twelve  Lectures,  *  On  the  Methods  and  Results 

of  Ethnology.' 
Prof.  Aotted,  F.R.S. — Five  Lectures,  *0n  the  Application  of  Physical 

Geography  and  Geology  to  the  Fine  Arts.* 

2n2 
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The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  oa  Uie 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same :  m.— 

FROM 

The  Lords  of  the  Admirtdty-'The  Naatical  Almanac  for  186S  aad  18^.    9m 

1864-5. 
The  Board  of  Trtuie— Fourteenth  Number  of  Meteorological  Papen.    Uo.    18(5 
Astronomical  Society,  Boyal — Memoin,  Vol.  XXIII.    4to.     1865. 
British  Architect^  Institute,  Boyal—Seanonal  Papen,  1865-«.     Part  L  Na  t.  41b. 
British  Pharmaceutical  Con/tfrvnce— Proceedings.     1865.    8to. 
Chemical  Society — Joamal  for  Oct.  1865.    8to. 
Ve  la  Rive,  M.  Aug.  {the  Author) — Ditcoan  pronooo^  le  %A  Aoftt.     1865.    8t«w 

(Bibl.  UniTerselle  de  Gen^TC.    Tome  XXIV.) 
De  la  Rue,  irarren,  Esq.  Balfour  Stewart,  Esq.  amd  Bsmjawum  Lsetpy,  Esq.  [tks 

Authors}— ^]2Lr  Physics.    First  Series.    (Phil.  Trans.  BJL  1865.) 
Editors— AriizaLn  for  Not.  1865.    4to. 
AthensBum  for  Not.  1 865.     4to. 
Ghemical  News  for  Not  1865.    4to. 
Engineer  for  Not.  1865.    fol. 
Horoloffical  Joamal  for  Not.  1865.    8to. 
Joumalof  Gas-Lighting  for  Not.  1865.    4to. 
Mechanics'  Magazine  for  Not.  1865.    8to. 
Pharmaceutical  Joamal  for  Not.  1865. 
Practical  Mechanics'  Joamal  for  Not.  1865.    4to. 
Geneve,  Soci^e  de  Physique— M6mo\TtB.    Tome  XVIIL     Furtie  I.    41a    186$. 
Geological  Society-- Journal,  Na  84.     8to.     1865. 
Greenwich  Observatory   {by  Royal  Society) — Greenwich  OhaumiuM  fer  18(1. 

4to.     1865. 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal— ProcetdiM,  1865.    No.  8.    8to. 
Lankester,  Edwin,  M.D.  FM.S.  {the  GUtory-Joanal  of  Sodal  flflsani,  Ka  L 
8to.     1865. 
Address  at  Sheffield,  Oct.  9,  1865.    8to. 
Lee,  Robert,    M.D.  F.R.S.  {the  Author)— Uittarj  of  the  Disoorerica  of  the  Gf^ 
culation  of  the  Blood  of  the  Ganglia  and  NerTCS,  aad  of  tiba  Actioa  of  the 
Heart.    8to.     1865. 
Medico- Chirurgical  Society,    Royal  —  Medico-Chinirgical    TrsiiTliisB.    V«L 

XLVIII.     8to.     1865. 
Moore,  Charles  Hewitt,  Esq.  M.R.L—Dr.  Tregelles*  Greek  Trtimff     Part  IIL 

4to.     1865. 
Fhotooraphic  Society— 5 ouruvX,  No.  163.    8to.     1865. 
Roml  Society  of  Edinburgh— TvKighcixotiS,  Vol.  XXIV.  Part  1.    4to.     1885. 

Proceedings,  Nos.  65,  66,  67.    8to.     1864-5. 
Tate,  George,  Esq.  {the  ^uMor)>-The  Ancient  British  Scolptored  Bocks  cf  Nei1k> 

umberland.     8to.     1865. 
Wilson  and  Beadell,  3fetfrs.~  Photographic  Portraits  of  Sir  Ranald  Martia,PJJ8. 
William  Fergusson,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  Erssmos  Wilson,  Esq.  FJt  & 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  January  19,  1866. 

Sir  Hknry  Holland,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

Profenor  of  Natonl  Fhiloaophjr,  BX 

On  Radiation  and  Absorption  with  reference  to  the  Colour  of  Bodies 
and  their  State  of  Aggregation, 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  sensible 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  those  processes  lying  beyond  the  range  of 
the  senses,  on  which  the  phenomena  immediiately  depend.  He  spoke 
of  the  function  of  the  imagination  in  picturing  operations,  which  though 
great  in  their  aggregate  results  beyond  all  conception,  are  too 
minute  individually  to  be  capable  of  observation.  He  referred  to 
the  luminiferous  ether  that  fills  space  as  the  most  striking  illustration 
hitherto  known  of  the  production  of  a  line  of  thought  from  the  domain 
of  the  senses  into  that  of  the  imagination,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  this  wonderful  medium  to  be  based  upon  proofs  at  least  as  strong 
as  those  which  sustain  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

Dwelling  briefly  on  the  relation  of  this  ether  to  the  atoms  and 
molecules  which  are  plunged  in  it,  he  illustrated,  by  reference  to  the 
phenomena  of  sound,  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  radiators. 
A  naked  tuning-fork  vibrating  in  free  air  imparted  so  small*  an  amount 
of  motion  to  the  air  that  it  ceased  to  be  heard  as  sound  at  an  incon- 
siderable distance ;  the  same  tuning-fork  brought  into  union  with  its 
resonant  case  produced  a  sound  which  could  be  heard  by  thousands  at 
once.  The  naked  fork  was  a  bad  radiator,  the  combined  fork  and  case 
was  a  powerful  radiator.  This  combination  of  the  fork  and  its  case,  as 
regards  sound,  roughly  represented  the  influence  of  chemical  combina- 
tion as  regards  radiant  heat.  By  the  act  of  combination  the  power  of 
the  combining  atoms  as  radiators  might  be  augmented  ten  thousand- 
fold. As  an  example  of  this  the  vapour  of  water  was  selected ;  and  it 
was  afllirmed  that  a  pound  of  this  vapour  taken  to  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  there  heated  and  exposed  before  the  cloudless  heaven,  would 
radiate  nine  or  ten  thousand  times — possibly  twenty  thousand  times — as 
much  heat  into  stellar  space  as  could  be  radiated  by  either  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  vapour  when  uncombined. 
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The  speaker  also  referred  to  the  well-known  analonr  between  tW 
pitch  of  a  sound  and  the  colour  of  light,  and  throwing  aXurge  spccma 
upon  a  white  screen  mentioned  the  relation  between  the  vanoui  coloan 
to  the  rapidity  of  ethereal  vibration.  The  space  from  the  red  to  the  Uoe 
embraced  an  infinite  number  of  rates  of  vibration,  gradiiallj  and  ooa- 
tinuously  shortening  without  any  intemiption.  It  might  be  typified  by 
an  infinite  number  of  tuning-forks  of  gradually  augmenting  pitch,  ind 
all  sounding  at  the  same  time.  This  spectrum  was  derired  from  tke 
carbon  {K)ints  of  the  electric  light ;  but  it  was  shown  that  in  the  cue  of 
various  other  incandescent  substances  the  spectrum  waa  not  of  this  ooo- 
tinuous  character.  The  magnificent  stream  of  green  light  prodoeed 
by  the  volatilization  of  silver  in  the  electric  lamp  waa  ahown  npoo  i 
screen,  and  afterwards  the  light  was  analyzed  and  UMind  to  produce  two 
bands  of  brilliant  green,  differing  but  slightly  from  each  other  in 
refrangibility.  Here  the  case  is  typified,  not  by  an  infinite  nomber  of 
tuning-forks,  but  by  two  tuning-forks  of  sliffhtly  diflerent  pitch.  And 
just  as  the  rate  of  vibration  in  the  case  of  the  tuning-fork  u  a  fixed 
rate,  so  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  atoms  of  silver  vapour  were  fixed. 
And  as  the  colour  of  the  vapour  depended  on  its  rate  of  atomic  vibra^ 
tion,  the  constancy  of  this  rate  secured  the  constancy  of  cc^oar  in  tiie 
vapour.  We  cannot  make  the  vapour  of  silver  whiie  koif  however  we 
may  exalt  its  temperature.  We  may  augment  the  brilliancy  of  tiie 
particular  rays  that  it  emits,  but  we  cannot  cause  it  to  emit  that  variccr 
of  rays  the  blending  of  which  together  produces  the  impreiion  ulf 
white. 

Like  the  vapour  of  silver  the  vapour  of  water  has  also  its  definite 
periods  of  vibration  ;  and  they  are  not  such  as  to  enable  the  vapoar, 
however  high  its  temperature  may  be  raised,  to  emit  a  white  light.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  to  emit  any  light  at  all.  The  flame  of  hTdrogea, 
for  example,  is  composed  of  intensely  heated  aqueous  vapour,  but  it  ii 
hardly  visible ;  and  it  is  easy  to  give  the  vapour  of  water  a  tempefatore 
8uilicicnt  to  raise  a  solid  body  placed  in  the  vapour  to  a  bright  rvd 
heat,  while  the  vapour  itself  remains  absolutely  dark.  Now  the  powen 
of  radiation  and  absorption  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  body  which 
cannot  emit  luminous  rays  is  incompetent  to  absorb  them.  Thns  tbr 
sun's  luminous  rays  pass  freely  through  the  aqueous  vapour  of  ov 
atmosphere ;  while  it  is  the  impediment  offered  by  this  same  vapour  to 
the  radiation  from  the  earth  which  checks  the  sudden  drain  of  terrestrial 
heat,  and  thus  renders  our  planet  inhabitable. 

This  power  of  electric  absorption  was  illustrated  by  the  action  of 
two  tuning-forks  which  sounded  the  same  note.  BoUi  forks  bemf 
mounted  on  their  resonant  stands,  one  of  them  was  first  sounded.  The 
silent  fork  was  then  brought  near  the  sounding  one,  and  held  near  it 
for  five  seconds.  The  vibrations  of  the  excited  fork  were  then 
quenched,  but  the  sound  did  not  cense  to  be  heard.  In  fact  the  stleat 
fork  had  taken  up  the  vibrations  of  its  neighbour,  and  continued  lo 
sound  af\cr  the  latter  had  ceased  to  vibrate.  Again,  one  fork  besn|: 
]>ennitted  to  remain  upon  its  stand,  the  other  waa  diflDounted  and 
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thrown  into  strong  vibration.  Detached  from  its  stand,  its  sound  was 
too  feeble  to  be  neard  by  the  audience ;  but  on  bringing  it  near  the 
mounted  fork  a  mellow  sound  rose  which  filled  the  room.  Thus  the 
vibrations  of  the  one  fork  were  transmitted  through  the  air  and  imparted 
to  the  other.  To  effect  this  transference  it  was  necessary  that  the  forks 
should  be  in  perfect  unison  :  the  fixing  upon  either  of  them  of  a  bit  of 
wax  not  larger  than  a  pea  was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
forks  to  influence  each  other. 

Thus  one  sounding  body  absorbs  the  vibration  of  another  sounding 
body  with  which  it  is  in  unison ;  and  here  we  have  in  acoustics  the 
representative  of  that  great  principle  which  in  optics  lies  at  the  base  of 
spectrum  analysis,  namely,  that  bodies  absorb  those  rays  which  they  can 
themselves  emit.  Thus  green  vapour  of  silver  if  interposed  in  the  path 
oC  a  beam  of  white  light,  will  absorb  the  green  which  it  can  itself  emit. 
Thus  also  the  incandescent  vapour  of  sodium,  itself  intensely  yellow,  cuts 
clearly  out  the  yellow  band  of  the  spectrum.  And  the  same  b  true  of 
aqueous  vapour.  Its  periods  of  vibration  synchronize  with  those  of  the 
rays,  or  more  accurately  wavesy  emitted  by  the  warmed  earth,  and  hence 
its  power  to  intercept  those  waves  by  taking  up  their  motion.  But  it  is 
in  dissonance  with  the  luminous  waves  emitted  by  the  sun,  and  hence 
those  waves  pass  through  large  quantities  of  it  with  scarcely  sensible 
absorption. 

This  incompetence  of  aqueous  vapours  to  absorb  luminous  rays  is 
shared  by  all  really  transparent  bodies ;  in  fact,  they  are  transparent  in 
virtue  of  their  incapacity  to  absorb  luminous  rays.  Now,  transparent 
bodies  in  a  state  of  powder  are  always  white,  and  in  white  bodies 
luminous  rays  have  no  power.  The  light  of  the  sun,  for  example, 
cannot  warm  white  sugar,  nor  can  it  warm  table  salt,  nor  flour,  nor  a 
white  dress ;  it  cannot  even  melt  snow.  The  most  powerful  luminous 
beam  may  be  concentrated  ^pon  a  surface  covered  with  hoar  frost 
without  meltinff  a  single  spicula  of  the  frost  crystals.  How,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  does  sunshine  clear  away  the  snow  from  the  mountain 
heads?  Two  or  three  days'  sunshine  on  the  mountains  suffices  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  a  heavy  snow-fall :  how  can  this  occur  if  sun- 
shine has  no  power  to  melt  the  snow  crystals  ?  It  is  not  the  luminous 
rays  of  the  sun  which  perform  this  work,  but  a  body  of  rays  which, 
though  possessing  high  calorific  power,  have  no  light  in  them.  By  a 
process  of  transmutation  these  dark  rays  may  be  converted  into 
luminous  ones,  but  as  they  come  from  the  sun,  and  fall  upon  the 
mountain  summits,  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  excite  vision.  Every 
stream  which  channels  the  glaciers  or  tumbles  down  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  is  the  direct  product  of  this  invisible  radiation.  To  it  also  the 
ghiyciers  owe  their  birth  as  well  as  their  dissolution.  For  while  the 
luminous  rays  of  the  sun  falling  on  the  tropical  ocean  penetrate  the 
water  to  gpreat  depths  without  considerable  absorption,  the  dark  rays 
are  in  great  part  absorbed  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean ;  they  there- 
fore heat  the  water  at  the  surface,  and  are  thus  almost  the  sole  excitants 
of  evaporation.     Not  only,  then,  do  those  invisible  solar  rays,  by  the 
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fusion  of  the  ice,  give  birth  to  the  riven  of  Switzerland,  but  it  it  tbrv 
that  lift  the  material  of  these  rivers  from  the  sea  aod  store  it  on  thr 
frozen  summits  of  the  mouotaiDS. 

Gathering  up  the  rays  emitted  by  a  powerful  electric  lamp,  and  ooo- 
centrating  them  upon  a  small  focus,  water,  alcohol,  or  ether  placed  at  the 
focus  speedily  boils,  some  of  them,  indeed,  almost  instaDtl j.  Bat  they  tft 
not  boiled  by  the  luminous  rays,  Uiough  these  produce  an  impremoo  loo 
dazzling  to  be  borne  upon  the  eye.  Interposing  io  tlie  path  of  the 
concentrated  beam  a  glass  cell  contaioing  pure  distilled  water,  the  light 
of  the  beam  is  not  sensibly  diminished,  but  it  is  no  longer  competCBt  te 
boil  or  even  heat  water  at  the  focus.  Placing  a  piece  of  ice  at  the 
luminous  focus  it  is  not  melted,  though,  if  blackened  wood  be  plaeed 
there,  it  is  set  on  fire.  The  moment,  however,  the  cell  of  water  ii 
withdrawn  the  ice  melts — melts  because  the  dark  raja  previoiHly 
absorbed  by  the  water  of  the  cell  are  now  absorbed  bj  it.  There  are 
liquids  of  very  low  boiling  points — bisulphide  of  carbon,  lor  instanf» 
which,  when  placed  at  the  focus  where  the  whole  radiation,  dark  and 
bright,  of  the  electric  lamp  is  converged,  cannot  be  caused  to  boil,  en 
hardly  be  warmed.  Water,  for  instance,  requires  a  temperatore  of 
212*  Fahr.  to  boil  it,  bisulphide  of  carbon  requires  only  118*  4' ;  stiO 
the  former  is  boiled  in  a  time  insufficient  to  warm  the  latter.  Thb 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  while  water  powerfully  abaorbo  the  dirk 
calorific  rays  and  allows  the  luminous  ones  free  tranamisBioo,  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  transparent  to  both  classes  of  rays,  and  hem  u 
warmed  by  neither  of  them.  Thus,  abo,  when  it  was  atated  that  sugar 
could  not  be  warmed  by  the  iighi  of  the  sim,  the  invisible  aolar  rays 
were  meant  to  be  excluded,  for  when  the  total  radiation  of  tiie  son  is 
converged  upon  white  sugar  it  is  immediately  burnt  up,  the  agent  of  its 
combustion  being,  however,  the  dark  radiation. 

It  is  possible  to  filter  the  composite  radiation  from  the  aun  or  Iroa 
the  electric  light,  so  as  to  detach  almost  completely  the  vuible  Iroai  the 
invisible  rays.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  bisulphide  of  carbon  ii 
transparent  to  both  classes  of  rays ;  now  iodine,  a  substance  which  dtt- 
solves  freely  in  the  bisulphide,  is  eminently  transparent  to  the  invisible 
rays  alone.  Hence,  a  combination  of  these  two  substances  fnmiihw 
us  with  a  ray-Jiltery  which,  while  it  pitilessly  cuts  off  the  bright  rayt, 
allows  the  dark  ones  free  transmission.  At  the  dark  focua  we  can  hoil 
water  or  alcohol,  but  we  cannot  warm  bisulphide  or  bichloride  of 
carbon.  Bromine  also,  notwithstanding  its  volatility,  bean  exposure  si 
the  focus  without  being  heated.  Sulphur  also  bears  the  tempcnture  of 
the  focus  for  a  considerable  time  without  ignition.  Common  pho* 
sphorus,  a  combustible  so  quick  that  the  warmth  of  the  iingen  when  u 
contact  with  it  suffices  to  provoke  combustion,  bears  for  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds  without  ignition  the  action  of  radiant  heat  at  a  focua  where,  ia 
the  fraction  of  a  second,  platinized  platinum  is  raised  to  a  white  host 
The  phosphorus  is  in  a  great  degree  transparent  to  radiant  heat.  The 
red  iodide  of  mercury  strewn  on  |)aper  and  exposed  at  the  focus  has  its 
colour  discharged  where  the  invisible  images  of  the  carbon  poinu  &U 
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upon  it,  but  owing  to  the  transparency  of  the  iodide  to  radiant  heat,  it 
requires  some  exposure  to  produce  the  thermograph.  This  red  sub- 
stance 18  far  less  absorbent  of  radiant  heat  than  white  paper,  and  hence 
it  is  sometimes  easier  to  obtain  a  thermograph  of  the  carbon  points  by 
exposing  to  the  radiation  from  the  lamp  the  back  of  the  paper  on  which 
the  iodide  is  strewn,  than  by  exposing  the  face  covered  with  the  iodide. 
It  is  often,  indeed,  more  easy  to  Imm  a  thermograph  through  the  paper 
than  to  discharge  the  colour  of  the  iodide.  Hence,  white  paper  may 
be  protected  from  radiant  heat  by  being  covered  with  a  substance  like 
the  iodide  of  mercury. 

We  are  here  naturally  reminded  of  the  experiments  of  Franklin, 
which  oonsbted  in  placing  cloths  of  various  colours  upon  snow,  and  ob- 
serving the  depth  to  which  they  sank  in  the  snow  when  exposed  to  direct 
sunshine.  Franklin  concluded  that  the  lighter  the  colour  of  the  body 
the  less  is  its  power  of  absorption.  The  generalizations  founded  on  this 
experiment  are  for  the  most  part  fallacious.  Results  long  ago  obtained, 
establishing  the  vast  influence  .of  chemical  constitution  on  radiant  heat, 
led  the  speaker  to  contrast  iodine,  an  element,  with  alum,  a  body  of 
highly  complex  character.  Both  substances  were  in  powder,  the  one 
being  dark,  the  other  white.  Exposed  to  the  radiation  from  various 
sources,  the  white  powder  proved  itself  in  all  cases  the  most  powerful 
absorber.  The  dark  powder  of  amorphous  phosphorus  was  also  com- 
pared with  the  hyd rated  oxide  of  zinc,  but  the  white  powder  was  the 
best  absorber.  Bodies  of  the  same  colour  compared  together  showed 
dmilar  differences.  The  red  oxide  of  lead  for  example  was  contrasted 
with  the  red  iodide  of  mercury,  and  the  oxide  proved  the  most  power- 
ful absorber.  So  also  the  white  chloride  of  silver  was  compared  with 
the  white  carbonate  of  lead,  the  lead  salt  proved  by  far  the  most 
powerful  absorber.  In  this  way  it  was  proved  that  as  regards  the 
absorption  of  radiant  heat,  white  in  some  cases  exceeds  black,  black  in 
some  cases  exceeds  white,  and  the  other  colours  are  equally  capricious ; 
all  evidently  depending  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases  moreover,  radiation  and  absorption  go  hand 
in  band,  the  substance  which  absorbs  heat  most  powerfully  radiating 
the  same  heat  most  copiously. 

In  the  case  of  Franklin's  white  cloth  exposed  on  snow  to  sunshine, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  sink  at  all ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  must  rise  relatively  to  the  snow  surrounding 
it.  For,  as  regards  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun,  they  are  alike  power- 
less to  warm  the  cloth  or  to  melt  tlie  snow.  Whatever  effect  is  pro- 
duced is  therefore  due  to  the  dark  solar  rays.  Now,  snow  absorbs  these 
rays  with  greater  greediness  than  any  other  substance  ;  hence  the  white 
cloth,  which  absorbs  less  than  the  snow,  really  defends  the  snow  under- 
neath it  from  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  owing  to  this  protection  the 
doth,  if  exposed  for  a  sufficient  time,  will  rise  in  relation  to  the  surface 
itHind,  just  like  a  glacier  table. 

But  though  the  cloth  is  not  so  good  an  absorber  as  the  snow,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  very  powerful  absorber ;  it  comes  near  the  snow  in  this 
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respect.  And  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  doth,  we  haTe  adM 
to  the  absorption  of  a  large  portion  of  the  dark  rays  by  the  dock  tk 
absorption  of  the  whole  of  the  luminous  rays  by  the  dye,  the  sua  if 
the  absorption  of  both  classes  of  rays  exceeds  the  abeorptioo  by  tk 
snow  of  the  dark  rays  alone.  The  black  cloth  will  therefore  wak  ia 
the  snow.     This  is  the  explanation  of  Franklin's  ezperimeiit. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  referring  to  Tarioua  e«peri«fti  sa 
the  transmission  of  radiant  heat  through  rock  salt ;  to  the  inBoeoee  of 
science  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture ;  and  to  the  neoenarr  ddeeti 
of  any  system  of  education  in  which  the  study  of  natore  is  nepededor 
ignored. 

[J.  T.l 
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Samuel  W.  Baker,  Esq. 

On  the  Sources  of  the  NUe. 

The  primary  object  of  geographical  exploration  ia  the  opeaiog  ip 
general  intercourse  such  portions  of  the  earth  as  may  beoome  luclai 
to  the  human  race.  The  explorer  is  the  precursor  of  the  eoloMi. 
and  the  colonist  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  great  work  most  W 
constructed,  that  greatest  and  most  difficult  of  w  undertakings^  tht 
civilization  of  the  world. 

The  progress  of  civilization  is  dependent  upon  geographical  positioa 
Tiie  surface  of  the  earth  presents  certain  facilitiea,  and  obstedes  to 
general  access ;  those  points  which  are  easily  attainable  most  alwaji 
enjoy  a  superior  civilization  to  those  that  are  cut  off  from  •^^r'S—i^ 
with  the  world. 

We  may  thus  assume  that  the  advance  of  civiliiatioo  depends  upoa 
means  of  trans|)ort ;  countries  remote  from  the  sea  mny  thnogli  tke 
ingenuity  of  man  be  rendered  accessible  ;  the  natural  prodiictioas  of 
those  lands  may  be  transported  to  the  sea  coast  in  exchange  ftr 
foreign  commodities,  and  commerce  tlius  instituted  bcooioes  iki 
pioneer  of  civilization. 

Rivers  are  the  natural  arteries  of  the  world :  proTiding 
of  communication,  they  have  been  from  the  eaiiiest  ages  the 
important  geographical  phenomena. 

Countries  that  are  blessed  with  navigable  rivers  invariably  | 
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the  ancients  were  so  cognizant  of  this  fact  that  all  first  settlements 
were  made  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  origin  of  the  human 
race  dates  from  an  Eklen  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 

London  upon  the  Thames  is  a  mighty  fact  significant  of  the 
importance  of  river  communication.  America,  that  giant  offspring  of 
Great  Britain,  owes  her  unexampled  prosperity  to  her  navigable  rivers. 

Accepting  the  theory  that  rivers  are  the  most  important  geo- 
graphical points,  we  turn  with  increased  interest  to  that  great  artery  of 
Africa  now  before  us ;  that  mysterious  stream  which  has  ever  absorbed 
the  attention  of  both  ancient  and  modern  geographers — the  Nile. 

Egypt  has  been  created  by  the  Nile.  The  great  Sahara,  that 
frightful  desert  of  interminable  scorching  sand  which  stretches  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic,  is  clefl  by  one  solitary  thread  of  water. 
Ages  and  ages  before  man  could  have  existed  in  that  inhospitable  land, 
this  thread  of  water  was  at  its  silent  work  ;  year  after  year  it  flooded 
and  fell,  leaving  a  rich  legacy  of  soil  upon  the  barren  sand,  until  the 
delta  was  creat^ ;  and  man,  at  so  remote  a  period  that  we  have  no 
clue  even  to  an  approximate  date,  occupied  the  fertile  lands  thus  born 
of  the  river  Nile,  and  that  comer  of  savage  Africa  rescued  from  its 
barrenness  became  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  claimed  the  most  ancient  origin  ;  their  geo- 
graphical position  gave  them  extraordinary  advantages  for  commercial 
enterprise.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  while  the  fertilizing  Nile  afforded  inland  communica- 
tion, Egypt  became  in  the  earliest  era  the  most  civilized  and  pros- 
perous country  of  the  earth. 

Egypt  not  only  was  created  by  the  Nile,  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  Egyptians  depended  upon  the  annual  inundation  by  that  river  ; 
thus,  all  that  pertained  to  the  Nile  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people  ;  it  was  the  hand  that  fed  them. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  a  graduated 
pillar  was  erected  as  a  nilometer  in  a  weU  on  the  island  of  Rhoda, 
opposite  old  Cairo,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river  was  measured  and 
watched  with  equfd  anxiety  to  the  present  day. 

A  century  later,  a  canal  was  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea ;  the  undertaking  &iled,  but  was 
subsequently  completed  after  the  Persian  conquest,  and  water  com- 
munication was  thus  established  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.     Egypt  was  the  Nile  and  the  Nile  was  Egypt. 

Depending  so  entirely  upon  the  river  as  Egypt  did,  it  was  natural 
that  the  mysterious  origin  of  those  sacred  waters  should  absorb  the 
speculations  of  all  thinking  men.  It  was  unlike  all  other  rivers. 
In  July  and  Aug^ust,  when  European  streams  were  at  their  lowest 
in  the  summer  heat,  the  Nile  was  at  the  flood  I 

In  Egypt  there  was  no  rainfall.  Not  even  a  drop  of  dew  in  those 
parched  deserts  through  which  the  glorious  river  flowed  for  860 
thirsty  miles  of  latitude  without  one  smgle  tributary.  Licked  up  by 
the  burning  air,  and  gulped  down  by  the  exhausting  sand  of  Arabian 
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deserts,  nevertheless  it  flowed ;  supportiDg  all  lone*  by  evapontioB 
and  absorption,  the  noble  flood  shed  its  annual  blewings  opoo  Egypt 
Ad  anomaly  among  rivers ;  flooding  in  the  dry  aeaaon  ;  ererlifOBiE 
even  in  sandy  deserts ;  where  was  its  hidden  origin  ?  where  were  ihi 
«*  Sources  of  the  Kile?" 

The  "  Source  of  the  Nile  "  was,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  grat 
geographical  question  to  be  solved.  Thus,  in  the  ancient  dan  of 
Egypt,  lier  kings  and  priests  endeavoured  to  unravel  this  gnat 
mystery,  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  annual  flood,  upoo  whiea  tfe 
existence  of  the  E^ptians  depended. 

The  most  important  event  of  Jewish  history  commetieed  about 
1706  B.  c,  when  the  family  of  Joseph  came  from  Canaan  into  ^gypt 
to  purchase  com  during  the  seven  years  of  famine ;  and  thus  oob- 
menced  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  among  the  Egyptians  TW 
colonization  was  due  to  the  river  Nile.  Seven  yean  of  unpreeedcaled 
fertility  must  have  been  due  to  seven  seasons  of  eztieme  inaadatifla, 
which  so  filled  the  granaries  of  Pharaoh,  that  he  supported  the  wbok 
population  of  Egypt  during  seven  succeeding  yean  of  frmuie.  That 
famine  must  have  been  caused  by  the  low  level  of  the  river  Kile. 
Tiiere  was  famine,  t.  e,  want  of  rain  in  Canaan,  and  thia  drought  ansl 
have  extended  to  the  mountain  range  in  Abyssinia,  and  have  exhaosMd 
the  great  tributaries  to  the  Nile  from  that  country.  Theae  trihatariei 
are  the  Atbara,  Settite  or  Taccazy,  Salaam,  Angraby  »*»*H| . 
and  the  great  Blue  Nile. 

We  thus  find,  as  far  back  as  8670  years,  the  proof  that  the 
lation  of  Eg}'pt  had  originally  been  induced  by  the  Kile,  m  the 
fertility  produced  by  that  extraordinary  river  not  only  aopported  tbr 
people  of  Egypt,  but  attracted  in  times  of  scarcity  emigrants  Irooi  br 
countries,  as  exemplified  by  the  colony  of  Israelitea.  ETCfrthiag 
connected  with  Egypt  was  so  dependent  upon  the  Nile,  that  even  oat 
of  the  seven  plagues  was  a  disturbance  of  its  waters. 

*  *^  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died  ;  and  the  river  staaL 
and  the  Egyptians  could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river ;  and 
there  was  blood  tliroughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.** 

^^  And  all  the  Egyptians  dip^ged  round  about  the  river  for  water  lo 
drink  ;  for  they  could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river.** 

Doubtless  this  plague  was  caused  by  so  low  a  level  of  the  Nik 
that  the  current  ceased,  and  the  water  stagnating  gave  birth  to  a  nam 
of  animalculse  of  a  crimson  colour,  resembling  blood.  This  b  proved 
by  the  words  ^*  they  digged  round  about  the  river  for  water  to  drtBL*" 

This  custom  prevails  at  the  present  day  among  the  Anba,  who 
refuse  to  drink  the  water  of  the  White  Nile  from  the  river  when  W. 
on  account  of  minute  worms  that  affect  the  stomach. 

Following  this  curse  u]x>n  the  river  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh,  is  the 
plague  of  frogs  :  '*  And  tlie  river  shall  bring  forth  froga  abundantly,'^ 
&c. 

*  Exodus,  vii.  21-24.  f  Exodos^  via.  3. 
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The  appearance  of  frogs  in  such  myriads  is  a  further  proof  of 
the  general  stagnation  of  the  river,  caused  by  an  extraordinary  dry 
season. 

These  striking  facts,  handed  down  to  us  by  Sacred  History,  give  a 
peculiar  interest  to  the  Nile.  Civilization  and  learning  had  sprung 
from  the  banks  of  the  Egyptian  river — we  hear  of  Moses,  that  he  was 
**  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians."  But  although  Egypt 
was  at  that  period  the  centre  of  the  world  in  all  that  related  to  science 
and  civilization,  and  dependent  upon  the  river  for  its  actual  existence, 
not  all  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  could  determine  the 
•*  SmiTces  of  the  Nile." 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  allude  to  the  expeditions  that,  during 
aome  thousand  years,  have  been  framed  by  various  nations  for  this 
discovery.  All  failed  until  our  comitryman,  Bruce,  discovered  the 
•ource  of  the  Blue  Nile  about  ninety  years  ago.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  had  started  upon  this  mysterious  mission.  Bruce 
confessed  that  the  Blue  Nile  was  not  the  great  river,  but  merely  a 
tributary  to  the  main  stream  known  as  the  White  Nile.  Numerous 
expeditions  have  started  since  that  time  to  explore  the  acknowledged 
NOe,— to  seek  for  the  sources  of  the  White  river.  All  failed  ;  a 
fatality  hung  over  those  marshy  regions  of  inner  Africa,  and  the  Nile 
aoarces  seemed  doomed  to  remain  for  ever  sealed.  There  appeared 
to  be  insurmountable  difRculties  from  the  north,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  the  honour  of  England  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  south  vid 
Zanzibar.  In  command  of  this  expedition,  struggling  forward  with 
British  tenacity  of  purpose,  our  gallant  explorers,  Speke  and  Grant, 
reached  the  first  Nile  source  in  the  Victoria  Lake. 

In  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  in  N.  lat.  4**  55',  I  met  those  great 
men  with  open  arms.  Gaunt  and  lean  with  toil  and  bad  climate,  but 
elate  with  having  accomplished  that  which  had  baffled  the  whole 
worid,  on  the  15ui  February,  1863,  they  marched  into  Gondokoro  at 
the  heEtd  of  the  faithful  eighteen  followers  who  had  started  with  them 
from  Zanzibar. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  description  of  this  meeting.  For 
Deariy  two  years  I  had  been  exploring  the  tributaries  of  the  Nile, 
abeorbed  with  the  one  idea  of  discovering  its  true  source,  and  of 
meeting  my  old  friend  Speke  in  some  dilemma  from  which  I  had  a 
Qaixotic  hope  of  extricating  him. 

Having  completed  the  exploration  of  all  the  great  rivers  from 
Abyssinia,  I  had  descended  the  Blue  Nile  to  Khartoum,  at  which 
place  I  had  organized  a  powerful  expedition  for  the  White  Nile.  To 
OTeroome  the  great  difficulty  of  Central  Africa,  "  want  of  transport,'* 
I  had  purchased  a  number  of  beasts  of  burden,  including  horses, 
cameb,  and  asses,  all  of  which,  to  the  number  of  twenty-nine,  I  con- 
veyed op  the  White  Nile  in  three  vessels,  and»I  landed  them  safe  in 
Gondokoro  in  lat.  4''  55'  on  3rd  Feb.,  1863. 

The  voyage  from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro  occupied  forty-five 
days.     Nothing  can  be  more  tedious  than  this  journey  through  inter- 
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minable  marslies  and  vast  flats  of  high  reeds  and  papjmi.  Wdl 
might  the  ancient  expeditions  have  returned  disheArteiied  froa  » 
mournful  and  hopeless  a  prospect.  Throughout  the  whole  eome  «f 
the  White  Nile  Uiere  is  not  a  mountain  until  Gondokoio  is  wnkd. 
There,  the  scenery  changes  suddenly ;  the  boundlew  manhes  esHe, 
and  dry  land  is  gladly  wdcomed  ;  evergreen  trees,  native  Tillagn  aad 
distant  hills,  and  mountain  ranges,  relieve  the  eye  long  wewied  bf 
unvarying  swamps. 

I  had  been  twelve  days  waiting  at  Gondokoro  for  the  arrival  of  i 
trader's  party  from  the  south  with  whom  I  had  intended  to  travel,  sad 
to  form  a  depdt  of  heavy  baggage  at  their  moat  advanced  statioa, 
when  they  suddenly  arrived,  bringing  with  them  Speke  and  GibbL 

Delighted  as  I  was  to  have  thus  met  them,  I  waa  nevcrthdcH 
disappointed.  At  the  first  blush  it  appeared  that  the  great  work  vat 
completed;  and  that  my  expedition,  organized  at  great  cost  aad 
labour,  must  fruitlessly  return. 

Speke  relieved  me  from  this  despair  by  ^ving  me  a  eketdi  of  kai 
route,  showing  that  in  N.  lat.  2^  17'  the  Nile  that  he  croawd  belov 
Karuma  Falb  turned  suddenly  to  the  west,  and,  acoording  to  nativt 
reports,  it  fell  into  a  creat  lake  called  the  Luta  K'sige.  Tbos  ha 
exploration  was  incomplete. 

There  was  evidently  much  to  be  done  to  clear  up  a  moat  iDportaai 
point,  and  I  immediately  determined,  if  possible,  to  aoeonplisk  it 
It  lay  heavily  upon  poor  Speke's  heart  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
follow  up  that  portion  of  the  river.  He  said — ^  Geoffraphefv  at  hone 
will  raise  a  question  upon  this  unexplored  point,  and  they  will  SoffM 
how  hard  we  have  worked  to  get  through  what  we  have  done."  I 
comforted  him  with  the  promise  that  I  would  not  return  withovt 
completing  the  work  desired.  Speke  and  Grant  sailed  fnm 
Gondokoro  for  England.  As  I  watched  their  boat  dinppaanng  ia 
tlic  distance  I  felt  the  importance  of  my  responaibility.  Bniee  had 
succeeded  on  the  Blue  Nile.  Speke  and  Grant  had  won  the  Vicloni 
Source.  All  nations,  excepting  England,  had  failed  ;  and  the  hoooor 
of  P^ngland  for  the  third  expedition  to  the  Nile  Sources  rested  opuo 
my  head.  Had  I  been  alone,  it  would  have  been  no  hard  task  to  die 
u]>on  the  untrodden  ground  before  me,  but  there  was  one  who,  alihou|[k 
my  greatest  comfort,  was  also  my  greatest  care— one  whoee  preaeact 
through  years  of  toil  and  wandering,  whether  in  ecorching  deserts  or 
beneath  the  shade  of  some  pitying  tree,  had  made  each  spot  ny  booe. 
and  with  a  devotion  which  exists  only  in  a  woman's  heart  had  deter- 
mined to  sliare  my  dangers  and  fatigues.  This  waa  my  wile ;  whst 
would  be  her  fate  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  among  aavaiiea,  sboaM 
I  die  ?  •        -* 

I  was  prejmred  to  start ;  my  party  consisted  of  fortv^five  men  vfU 
anne<I ;  but  my  difficulties  were  about  to  commence. 

The  whole  of  the  so-called  trade  of  the  White  Nile  is  a  stMcb  of 
robbery  and  murder  combined  with  the  slave  trade ;  the  atroriticf 
conmiitted  by  the  fMirties  employed  by  the  tmdera  are  beyond  dcacriptiuB 
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^robbery  of  vast  herds  of  cattle  from  the  unfortunate  natives  is  the 
acknowledged  ^^  trade ;  "  and  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  tribes  is 
the  pastime  of  the  ruffians  who  compose  the  ivory  trading  parties. 

My  men,  who,  as  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan,  had  formerly  been 
^^&^8^  io  these  practices,  mutinied  when  I  was  about  to  start, 
refusmg  to  proceed,  as  in  my  service  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
indulge  iu  slave  hunting  and  pillage.  They  threatened  to  fire  simul- 
taneously at  me  should  I  attempt  to  disarm  them ;  and  all  the  trading 
parties  amounting  to  about  600  armed  men  threatened  to  repel  me  by 
Ibffoe  of  arms  from  the  interior  should  I  attempt  to  advance.  My 
eseort  dispersed,  and  joined  the  various  slave  hunting  parties,  leaving 
me  utterly  helpless.  By  dint  of  careful  management  I  at  length 
induced  seventeen  of  my  mutineers  to  start  from  Gondokoro  ;  I 
resolved  to  quit  at  all  hazards  that  nefarious  spot,  trusting  that  I 
should  gain  influence  over  my  men  when  once  in  the  interior.  They 
consent^  to  start  on  the  condition  that  I  should  travel  east;  my 
intended  course  was  south.  I  discovered  that  they  had  conspired  to 
desert  me  at  a  trader's  station,  seven  days'  march  east  of  Gondokoro  in 
the  Latooka  country,  and  to  murder  me  should  I  attempt  to  disarm 
them.  With  this  escort  I  started  at  night  on  the  26th  March,  1863, 
without  one  native  attendant ;  not  an  interpreter,  nor  even  a  guide 
being  procurable.  I  followed  a  few  hours'  march  behind  a  trader's 
party  that  had  started  on  that  adernoon,  trusting  to  overcome  their 
hostility  by  all-powerful  gold  upon  the  road. 

Afiear  seven  days'  march  through  a  mountainous  and  fertile  country, 
paanng  the  Bari  and  Ellyria  tribes,  we  arrived  at  Latooka,  about 
100  miles  east  of  Gondokoro.  The  promised  mutiny  broke  out ; 
several  of  my  men  deserted  with  their  arms  and  ammunition  and 
joined  a  slave  hunting  party.  This  party  of  upwards  of  100  men, 
armed  with  guns,  attacked  a  native  village  on  the  mountains ;  but  the 
Latookas  fought  bravely,  and  the  slave  hunters,  losing  their  way  in  a 
hasty  retreat  down  the  rocky  mountain,  were  forced  over  a  precipice 
by  the  natives,  and  massacred  almost  to  a  man ;  my  mutineers  being 
among  the  slain.  This  accident  was  of  great  service  to  me ;  my 
remaining  men  r^;arded  the  fate  of  their  late  comrades  as  the  effect  of 
the  "  evil  eye,"  and  were  persuaded  that  I  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  disaster.* 

I  had  by  presents  reduced  a  hostile  trader's  party  to  cold  civility, 
and  I  accompanied  them  forty  miles  S.W.  to  Obbo  in  lat.  4°  2',  thus, 

*  The  Latookss  are  a  splendid  race  of  savages,  inhabitiDg  a  beautifhl  country 
of  mountain  and  plain ;  they  are  extremely  wealthy,  possessing  immense  herds  of 
cattle,  and  coltiyating  a  variety  of  |^in  upon  an  extensive  scale.  They  are  a 
warlike  race,  bat  I  tonnd  them  particularly  friendly,  as  I  fraternized  with  them 
after  their  attack  on  the  slave-hunters.  Like  all  the  tribes  of  that  part  they  are 
good  blacksmiths,  although  their  tools  are  limited  to  a  cleft  stick  for  tongs,  and 
two  ttooes  for  hammer  and  anvil. 

l*be  Latookas  are  the  only  tribe  that  I  left  with  regret ;  but  it  was  necessary 
to  posh  fbr  Unyoro. 
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although  I  had  marched  1 40  miles,  I  was  then  only  fifty-three  miles  in 
a  direct  line  farther  south  than  Gondokoro.  Obbo  is  a  plateau 
3,600  feet  above  the  sea  ;  a  high  range  of  mountains  separates  it  from 
the  valley  of  Latooka  on  the  east,  which  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
country ;  the  western  side  draining  to  the  Nile,  while  the  east  side 
drains  into  the  Kaniet^  river  through  the  Latooka  valley  to  the  river 
Sobat.  Obbo,  situated  among  high  mountains,  has  a  great  rain&ll 
from  February  to  November.  With  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
the  Tsetse  fly  appears,  and  every  one  of  my,  animals  died  in  this  fatal 
spot.*  Being  quite  helpless,  without  means  of  transport,  I  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  neighbouring  trader's  party  by  daily 
repairing  their  guns,  doctoring  their '  sick  and  wounded,  and  acting  as 
umpire  in  all  their  disputes  for  many  months,  until  in  January  5, 
1864,  the  rains  having  ceased,  the  rivers  in  advance  were  fordable, 
and  I  started  south  towards  Unyoro,  in  which  country  the  reported 
lake  was  supposed  to  exist.  I  had  exchanged  nearly  all  my  clothes 
and  shoes  with  the  trader's  people  for  provisions.  I  had  also  purchased 
a  number  of  oxen  from  them  in  exchange  for  guns.  These  I  trained 
for  riding ;  and  leaving  nearly  all  my  baggage,  I  left  Obbo  with  a  few 
porters  to  carry  blankets  and  anmiunition,  &c.,  and  presents  for  king 
Kamrasi. 

We  crossed  the  Atabbi  river  in  3°  45',  a  perennial  stream  of 
considerable  volume,  flowing  into  the  Asua  river.  We  arrived  at  the 
Asua  in  lat.  3°  12'.  That  river  flows  through  a  deep  valley,  1,100 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  Obbo  country.  It  was  nearly  dry 
at  that  season,  January  9th,  where  I  crossed  above  the  junction  of  the 
Atabbi,  and  a  slight  stream  only  ankle-deep  trickled  down  its  rocky 
bed.  Although  the  Asua  during  the  rains  is  fifteen  feet  deep,  about 
120  yards  wide,  with  a  violent  current,  it  is  a  simple  mountain  torrent, 
being  absolutely  nil  in  the  dry  season.  The  country  rises  rapidly  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Asua  to  an  equal  elevation  to  that  of  Obbo  ;  it 
is  therefore  the  main  drain  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  Six  days* 
march  south  of  the  Asua  we  arrived  at  Karuma  Falls,  at  the  ferry 
where  Speke  and  Grant  had  crossed,  and  where  they  had  left  the  river 
running  from  them  due  west. 

Up  to  this  point  from  Latooka  the  country  had  been  very  lovely, 
diversified  with  granite  mountains,  forests,  prairies,  and  well  watered 


♦  The  chief  of  Obbo—"  Kachiba  " — was  the  great  magician  of  this  country, 
but  he  confessed  that  his  magic  was  of  no  avail  against  the  flies  which  killed  all 
cattle  in  his  country.  He  was  a  renowned  rain-maker,  and  he  declared  that  he 
had  a  house  full  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  quite  at  his  own  disposal  foe 
the  crops,  but  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  flies  who  would  assuredly  kill  my 
animals.     Unfortunately  his  prophecy  was  true. 

This  old  chief  had  116  children  living,  and  was  a  charmingly  quaint  old 
**  pater  familias/'  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  naked  from  choice  but  from 
necessity,  and  he  begged  for  clothes  ;  not  for  mine  fortunately,  as  I  had  none  to 
give  him,  but  for  my  wife's.  He  was  quickly  attired  in  lady  s  costume,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  people  and  the  admiration  of  his  wives. 
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with  numerous  rivulets,  but  very  thinly  populated.  The  natives 
perfectly  naked,  all  equally  ignorant  of  a  Supreme  Being,  without 
any  idea  of  worship,  and  free  from  even  a  vestige  of  superstition. 

Like  most  Africans  they  were  very  averse  to  labour,  and  their 
time  was  passed  in  singing,  dancing,-  drinking  a  fermented  gruel,  and 
committing  raids  upon  their  neighbours'  cattle. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  had  been  utterly  devastated  by  the 
slave  traders ;  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  population  scared 
away,  while  hundreds  were  murdered  or  carried  into  slavery. 

The  last  five  days'  march  had  been  through  uninhabited  prairies ; 
we  now  arrived  at  the  Karuma  Falls,  and  the  passage  of  this  portion 
of  the  Nile  into  the  country  of  Unyoro  was  to  introduce  a  totally 
distinct  people. 

After  a  day  lost  in  obtaining  permission  to  cross  the  river,  a  canoe 
was  paddled  from  the  Unyoro  side,  and  we  were  ferried  across  about 
an  hour  after  sunset.  By  the  light  of  a  fire  the  boatman  showed  me  a 
Hiring  of  blue  beads  that  Speke  had  given  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  interest  that  so  trifling  an  event  occasioned,  when  in  that 
wild  country  I  came  for  tlie  first  time  upon  the  track  of  my  poor 
friend  Speke. 

On  the  following  morning  the  natives  positively  refused  to  permit 
the  passage  of  my  men  across  the  river,  until  they  .should  receive 
orders  from  the  king  Kamrasi ;  we  were  thus  cut  off  from  the  main 
party.  The  river  was  about  J  50  yards  in  width,  boiling  through  a 
succession  of  rapids  in  its  course  west  between  high  cli£&  covered  with 
bananas,  and  a  great  variety  of  foliage. 

This  was  the  first  spot  at  which  I  had  met  with  the  banana. 

For  many  days  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  south :  the  capital  of 
Unyoro  was  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  the  king  sent  word  that 
**  big  men  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  pay  vis»its,  therefore  I  must  wait." 
At  length  his  majesty  condescended  to  send  for  me,  but  we  were 
twelve  days  marching  forty-two  miles,  as  spies  were  ordered  to  report 
upon  our  conduct  daily ;  and  we  were  systematically  detained  until 
messengers  returned  from  Kamrasi.* 

At  length,  after  much  patience  exhausted,  we  arrived  at  the 
capital  M'rooli,  the  residence  of  the  king.  We  had  marched  from 
Karuma  Falls  parallel  with  the  Nile  due  south,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kafoor  river  in  lat.  V  37'  we  were  shown  a  few  poor  huts  on  a 
miserable  swamp  opposite  the  town,  which  were  to  form  my  camp. 


•  The  people  of  this  cotmtry  were  far  soperior  in  intellippnce  to  any  that  1  hiul 
«.  They  were  excellent  smithB,  nting  iron  hammers  instead  of  stones ;  tliry 
drew  wire;  made  good  pottery;  they  prepared  superior  tobacco;  and  mann- 
Ikcturt'd  Tery  neat  pipes;  they  worked  fine  braid  of  the  plantain  fibre,  ami 
cultivated  their  ground  in  a  superior  manner.  Plantains  were  the  staple  food,  ami 
a  rarietv  of  sweet  potatoe,  beans,  and  IikUan  com.  Their  dress  consisted  of  clotli 
■lade  o{  the  bark  from  a  species  of  fig-tree  ;  this  tree  was  largely  cultivate*!,  and 
it  was  the  custom  for  a  newly -married  man  to  olant  a  certain  number  in  bis 
garden,  which  were  to  l>e  the  tailors  of  the  ezpectea  fkroily. 
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although  I  had  marched  1 40  miles,  I  was  then  only  fifty-three  miles  in 
a  direct  line  farther  south  than  Gondokoro.  Obbo  is  a  plateau 
3,600  feet  above  the  sea  ;  a  high  range  of  mountains  separates  it  from 
the  valley  of  Latooka  on  the  east,  which  forms  the  watershed  of  the 
country ;  the  western  side  draining  to  the  Nile,  while  the  east  side 
drains  into  the  Kaniet^  river  through  the  Latooka  valley  to  the  river 
Sobat.  Obbo,  situated  among  high  mountains,  has  a  great  rain&U 
from  February  to  November.  With  the  commencement  of  the  rains 
the  Tsetse  fly  appears,  and  every  one  of  my,  animals  died  in  this  £ital 
spot.*  Being  quite  helpless,  without  means  of  transport,  I  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  neighbouring  trader's  party  by  daily 
repairing  their  guns,  doctoring  their '  sick  and  wounded,  and  acting  as 
umpire  in  all  their  disputes  for  many  months,  until  in  January  5, 
1864,  the  rains  having  ceased,  the  rivers  in  advance  were  fordable, 
and  I  started  south  towards  Unyoro,  in  which  country  the  reported 
lake  was  supposed  to  exist.  I  had  exchanged  nearly  all  my  clothes 
and  shoes  with  the  trader's  people  for  provisions.  I  had  also  purchased 
a  number  of  oxen  from  them  in  exchange  for  guns.  These  I  trained 
for  riding ;  and  leaving  nearly  all  my  baggage,  I  left  Obbo  with  a  few 
porters  to  carry  blankets  and  anmiunition,  &c.,  and  presents  for  king 
Kamrasi. 

We  crossed  the  Atabbi  river  in  3°  45',  a  perennial  stream  of 
considerable  volume,  flowing  into  the  Asua  river.  We  arrived  at  the 
Asua  in  lat.  3°  12'.  That  river  flows  through  a  deep  valley,  1,100 
feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  Obbo  country.  It  was  nearly  dry 
at  that  season,  January  9th,  where  I  crossed  above  the  junction  of  the 
Atabbi,  and  a  slight  stream  only  ankle>deep  trickled  down  its  rocky 
bed.  Although  the  Asua  during  the  rains  is  fifteen  feet  deep,  about 
120  yards  wide,  with  a  violent  current,  it  is  a  simple  mountain  torrent, 
being  absolutely  nil  in  the  dry  season.  The  country  rises  rapidly  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Asua  to  an  equal  elevation  to  that  of  Obbo  ;  it 
is  therefore  the  main  drain  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  Six  days* 
march  south  of  the  Asua  we  arrived  at  Karuma  Falls,  at  the  ferry 
where  Speke  and  Grant  had  crossed,  and  where  they  had  left  the  river 
running  from  them  due  west. 

Up  to  this  point  from  Latooka  the  country  had  been  very  lovely, 
diversified  with  granite  mountains,  forests,  prairies,  and  well  watered 


♦  The  chief  of  Obbo—"  Kachiba  " — was  the  great  magician  of  this  coontiy, 
but  he  confessed  that  his  magic  was  of  no  avail  against  the  flies  which  killed  all 
cattle  in  his  country.  He  was  a  renowned  rain-maker,  and  he  declared  that  he 
had  a  house  full  of  thunder  and  lightning  and  rain  quite  at  his  own  disposal  foe 
the  crops,  but  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  flies  who  would  assuredly  kill  my 
animals.     Unfortunately  his  prophecy  was  true. 

This  old  chief  had  116  children  living,  and  was  a  charmingly  quaint  old 
*'  pater  familias/'  He  told  me  that  he  was  not  naked  from  choice  but  from 
necessity,  and  he  begged  for  clothes  ;  not  for  mine  fortunately,  as  I  had  none  to 
give  him,  but  for  my  wife's.  He  was  quickly  attired  in  lady  s  costume,  to  the 
great  delight  of  his  people  and  the  admiration  of  his  wives. 
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with  numorous  rivulets,  but  very  thinly  populated.  The  natives 
perfectly  naked,  all  equally  ignorant  of  a  Supreme  Being,  without 
any  idea  of  worship,  and  free  from  even  a  vestige  of  superstition. 

Like  most  Africans  they  were  very  averse  to  labour,  and  their 
time  was  passed  in  singing,  dancing,*  drinking  a  fermented  gruel,  and 
committing  raids  upon  their  neighbours'  cattle. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  had  been  utterly  devastated  by  the 
slave  traders ;  villages  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  population  scared 
away,  while  hundreds  were  murdered  or  carried  into  slavery. 

The  last  five  days'  march  had  been  through  uninhabited  prairies ; 
we  now  arrived  at  the  Karuma  Falls,  and  the  passage  of  this  portion 
of  the  Nile  into  the  country  of  Unyoro  was  to  introduce  a  totally 
distinct  people. 

AAer  a  day  lost  in  obtaining  permission  to  cross  the  river,  a  canoe 
was  paddled  from  the  Unyoro  side,  and  we  were  ferried  across  about 
an  hour  after  sunset.  By  the  light  of  a  fire  the  boatman  showed  me  a 
string  of  blue  beads  that  Speke  had  given  him.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  interest  that  so  trifling  an  event  occasioned,  when  in  that 
wild  country  I  came  for  the  first  time  upon  the  track  of  my  poor 
friend  Speke. 

On  the  following  morning  the  natives  positively  refused  to  permit 
tlie  passage  of  my  men  across  the  river,  until  they  .should  receive 
orders  from  the  king  Kamrasi  ;  we  were  thus  cut  off  from  the  main 
party.  The  river  was  about  150  yards  in  width,  boiling  through  a 
succession  of  rapids  in  its  course  west  between  high  cli£&  covered  with 
bananas,  and  a  great  variety  of  foliage. 

This  was  the  first  spot  at  which  I  had  met  with  the  banana. 

For  many  days  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  south :  the  capital  of 
Unyoro  was  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  the  king  sent  word  that 
**  big  men  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  pay  vis»its,  therefore  I  must  wait." 
At  length  his  majesty  condescended  to  send  for  me,  but  we  werc^ 
twelve  days  marching  forty-two  miles,  as  spies  were  ordered  to  report 
upon  our  conduct  daily ;  and  we  were  systematically  detained  until 
messengers  returned  from  Kamrasi.* 

At  length,  after  much  patience  exhausted,  we  arrived  at  the 
capital  M'rooli,  the  residence  of  the  king.  We  had  marched  from 
Karuma  Falls  parallel  with  the  Nile  due  south,  and  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kafoor  river  in  lat.  1°  37'  we  were  sliown  a  few  poor  huts  on  a 
miserable  swamp  opposite  the  town,  which  were  to  form  my  camp. 


♦  The  people  of  this  coontrj  were  far  superior  in  intellip'iice  to  any  that  I  had 
^D.  They  w<*re  excellent  smiths,  nsing  iron  liammcrs  instead  of  stones ;  they 
drew  wire ;  made  good  pottery  ;  they  prepared  superior  tobacco ;  and  manu- 
Ikctored  Tery  neat  pipes;  they  worked  fine  braid  of  the  plantain  fibre,  and 
calttvated  their  ground  in  a  superior  manner.  Plantains  were  tlie  staple  food,  and 
a  rarietv  of  sweet  potatoe,  beans,  and  Indian  com.  Tlieir  dress  consisted  of  cloth 
Bisde  oi  the  bark  fnim  a  species  of  6g-tree  ;  this  tree  was  largely  cultivated,  and 
it  was  the  custom  for  a  newly-married  man  to  plant  a  certain  number  in  his 
ganlen,  which  were  to  be  the  tailors  of  the  expected  family. 
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At  this  spot  the  Nile  was  exceedingly  sluggish,  flowing  through  a 
marsh  of  papyrus  rush.  The  Kafoor  was  also  a  deep  river,  having  at 
that  season  no  perceptible  stream,  and  being  about  seventy  yards  wide. 
I  was  now  within  eighty  miles  of  the  first  cradle  of  the  river,  the 
Victoria  Lake.  My  course  to  the  second-reported  lake  was  west,  but 
up  to  that  moment  I  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
respecting  its  distance ;  the  natives  simply  pointed  to  the  west,  and 
exclaimed  "  Magungo ;"  they  appeared  greatly  amused,  and  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  comparing  its  size  to  the  Victoria,  which  they  declared  to 
be  very  inferior.  This  information  was  exceedingly  interesting,  as  I 
had  heard  from  the  natives  of  Latooka,  nearly  twelve  months  previous, 
that  there  was  water  communication  with  the  far  south,  as  the  cowrie 
shells  were  formerly  brought  in  boats  by  white  men*  to  a  place  called 
Magungo,  which  I  imagined  by  their  description  to  be  on  about  the 
2°N.  lat.  I  now  heard  of  the  actual  existence  of  the  town  Magungo. 
I  had  thus  a  direct  clue  to  the  lake. 

After  some  days'  delay,  the  great  king  appeared  at  the  head  of 
about  a  thousand  men  to  pay  me  a  formal  visit ;  he  was  a  tall,  dignified 
man,  remarkably  clean  and  well  dressed  in  bark  cloth,  arranged  like 
the  Roman  toga.  Throughout  this  country  nudity  was  considered 
indecent,  and  both  men  and  women  were  clean  and  attentive  to  their 
personal  appearance  ;  this  sudden  change  from  utter  nudity  and  savage- 
dom  to  decency  is  extraordinary,  as  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  at 
Karuma  the  natives  are  quite  naked.  The  river  in  North  lat.  2*  17'  is 
the  boundary  of  the  naked  tribes. 

I  found  the  king  very  suspicious ;  he  declared  the  lake  to  be  six 
months'  march  from  his  capital ;  and  for  many  days  he  amused 
himself  by  deceiving  me  upon  all  points,  and  begging  for  all  that  I  had. 
His  great  fear  was  that  I  intended  to  go  forward  to  Uganda  to  visit 
his  enemy  the  King  M'tese,  and  to  give  him  presents — thus,  he 
was  determined  to  fleece  me  completely,  so  as  to  render  such 
a  visit  impossible.  He  surrounded  me  with  spies,  who  reported  to 
him  all  that  they  saw  me  use — thus,  he  asked  me  for  my  watch,  sextant, 
compass,  and  a  variety  of  objects  that  I  had  studiously  kept  from  his 
view.     The  object  most  coveted  was  my  sword  ;  this  I  had  refused  to 

five  him.  I  really  was  without  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  lake.  Both 
and  my  wife  were  martyrs  to  fever ;  my  quinine  was  exhausted  ;  my 
original  escort  was  reduced  to  thirteen  men  ;  the  conduct  of  the  king 
was  extremely  suspicious  and  mistrustful ;  and  the  actual  distance  of 
the  lake  was  unknown. 

Fortune  at  length  favoured  me :  I  found  a  native  trader  in  salt. 
The  supply  of  salt  for  this  and  neighbouring  countries  was  produced 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake ;  and  having  won  the  trader's  confidence  by 
presents,  he  gave  me  the  information  that  the  lake  was  fifteen  days' 
march  from  M'rooli  for  loaded  men,  but  only  ten  days  for  a  messenger. 
In  my  next  interview  with  the  king,  I  made  him  a  most  affectionate 


*  The  natives  consider  the  Arabs  as  white  men,  as  not  being  positively  black. 
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speech,  and  I  offered  to  present  him  with  my  sword  as  a  proof  of  my 
friendly  intentions  ;  at  the  same  time  I  offered  to  slice  through  at  one 
blow  any  shield  he  should  produce,  as  a  proof  of  its  temper.  This 
oompletely  won  his  heart ;  his  manner  became  quite  cordial,  and  he 
said  that  he  was  quite  assured  of  my  sincerity,  but  that  to  prove  our 
brotherhood  we  must  drink  each  other's  blood — a  custom  that  must 
be  gone  through  as  a  mutual  exchange  of  vows.  This  was  rather  a 
strong  dose.  I  told  him  that  my  countrymen  considered  the  spilling 
of  blood  as  a  token  of  hostility ;  but  to  show  him  my  good  faith,  I 
would  order  my  head  man  to  exchange  blood  with  his  greatest  chief. 
At  ODce  he  acceded  to  this  proposal  ;  the  arms  were  bared  and  pricked 
with  a  sharp  lance,  and  each  licked  the  other's  blood  as  it  flowed  from 
the  vein.  They  requested  that  a  gun  might  be  flred  to  seal  the  com- 
pact, but  the  report  occasioned  a  great  panic  among  the  crowd,  who, 
in  the  rush  to  escape  after  the  second  barrel,  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Thb  delighted  the  king,  who  was  in 
the  best  humour  possible ;  he  promised  to  send  me  to  the  lake,  and 
he  immediately  give  me  every  information,  confirming  the  report  I 
had  obtained  from  the  salt  dealer.  I  could  not  help  asking  him, 
**  How  so  great  a  king  could  tell  so  great  a  lie  ?"  as  he  had  now  con- 
fessed. Far  from  being  ashamed,  he  burst  out  laughing,  and  replied, 
<«  Do  you  think  I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  strangers  all  tliat  concerns 
my  territory?  I  did  not  believe  in  your  peaceful  intentions  until 
▼ou  gave  up  your  sword.  Now  we  have  exchanged  blood  we  are 
brothers.  When  would  you  like  to  start  ?"  This  looked  like  business. 
He  immediately  called  one  of  his  chiefs  and  a  guide,  and  he  ordered 
them  to  have  porters  and  an  escort  ready  on  the  morrow. 

He  then  told  me  all  concerning  the  lake  and  the  neighbouring 
countries,  the  whole  of  which  information  ultimately  proved  to  be 
minately  correct,  both  by  ocular  examination  and  by  the  accounts  I 
receiTed  from  the  natives. 

The  effect  of  the  king's  order  that  I  was  to  be  escorted  to  the  lake 
was  magical ;  the  tonflrues  of  his  subjects,  that  had  hitherto  been  tied 
with  the  secrecy  of  ueemasonry,  were  at  once  loosed,  and  all  were 
ready  to  give  information. 

Kamrasi  told  me  that  the  lake  Luta  N'zige  was  far  larger  than  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  short  road  to  Zanzibar  he  declared  to  be 
south-east  of  M'rooli  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Victoria.  He  confirmed 
Speke  and  Grant's  account  tliat  tlie  Nile  (or  according  to  Speke  the 
Somerset  rher)  flowed  out  of  the  Victoria,  and  after  turning  due  west 
from  Karuma  Falls  it  flowed  for  seven  or  eight  days*  march  in  a 
saooession  of  rapids,  and  fell  into  the  Luta  N'zige.  From  its  point  of 
junction  it  almost  immediately  made  its  exit  from  the  lake  in  a  greatly 
increased  volume,  and  continued  as  a  navigable  river  to  the  north 
through  the  Koshi  and  Madi  tribes  for  a  distance  unknown. 

The  Luta  N'zige  he  described  as  extending  south  to  Karagwt^, 
forming  the  western  frontier  of  that  country,  and  from  that  point 
about  2*  South  lat.,  it  turned  to  the  west,  its  extent  in  that  direction 
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being  unknown  even  to  Rumanika,  the  King  of  Karagw^.  Formerly 
this  king  Rumanika,  being  in  communication  with  the  ivory  traders 
from  Zanzibar,  sent  parties  in  all  directions  to  purchase  ivory  with 
beads  and  brass  coil  bracelets  and  cowrie  shells ;  sometimes  Araba 
accompanied  lib  parties,  and  came  down  the  lake  Luta  N'zige  in  large 
boats  to  Magungo,  this  latter  place  being  the  most  northern  limit  of 
their  journey. 

Here  was  a  corroboration  of  the  information  I  had  obtained  twelve 
months  ago.  Magungo  was  tlie  spot  that  I  had  always  heard  named 
in  connection  with  tlie  supply  of  cowrie  shells.  The  route  by  which 
they  arrived  was  now  clearly  established  direct  from  Zanzibar. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  the  geography  of  the  country  as  given 
by  the  king.  The  lake  Luta  N'zige  formed  the  western  frontier  of 
Unyoro,  Uganda,  and  Karagwe,  and  was  evidently  the  great  basin 
of  the  Nile.  To  reach  this  great  geographical  point  I  was  now 
determined. 

After  several  days'  delay  the  hour  arrived  to  start.  A  crowd  of 
about  300  grotesque  warriors  were  to  form  my  escort ;  these  fellows 
were  yelling  and  dancing,  engaging  in  mock  fights,  and  screaming  like 
demons,  being  got  up  in  Pandemonium  style  with  horns  upon  their 
heads,  false  beards,  tails  of  cows,  and  leopard  skin  mantles. 

My  slight  escort  of  thirteen  cowards  were  much  scared  at  this 
exhibition. 

At  the  last  moment  the  king  appeared  to  take  leave,  coupled  with 
the  mild  request,  that  as  he  had  agreed  to  send  me  to  the  lake,  he 
«xpeDted  me  to  make  him  a  present  of — my  wife  !  ! 

We  were  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  his  yelling  savages,  and  this 
insolent  demand  was  his  ultimatum.  I  immediately  drew  a  pistol  and 
threatened  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot  should  he  ever  name  the  demand 
again,  explaining  to  him  that  not  all  his  men  could  save  him  should  I 
touch  the  trigger.  To  my  astonishment,  at  the  very  moment  when  I 
believed  it  to  be  the  close  of  the  last  act,  he  said,  "  Don't  be  angry, 
I  had  not  an  idea  you  would  be  insulted.  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
give  you  a  nice  young  wife  of  mine,  and  I  thought  you  might  have  no 
objection  to  do  the  same.  It  is  my  custom  to  make  any  distinguished 
visitor  a  present  of  a  pretty  wife."  Declining  this  kind  offer,  I  insisted 
upon  starting,  and  to  make  amends  for  his  ^'  faux  pas,"  he  immediately 
gave  the  order. 

The  march  from  M'rooli  was  full  of  misery ;  the  rain  poured  in 
torrents ;  we  were  ill  with  fever ;  my  wife  fell  senseless,  struck  by 
coup  de  soleil,  and  was  carried  in  a  litter  insensible  for  seven  days. 
We  had  no  supplies,  not  even  tea  or  coffee  ;  no  tent,  nor  in  fact  any- 
thing but  blankets  and  ammunition,  &c. ;  all  had  been  left  behind 
months  ago  for  want  of  porters. 

At  length,  after  seventeen  days'  march  from  M'rooli,  our  flagging 
spirits  were  revived,  the  guide  assured  us  that  by  noon  on  the  following 
day  we  should  reach  the  long-wished-for  lake.  Our  route  had  been 
over  park-likn  country,  abounding  in  deep  swamp}'  hollows,  overgrown 
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with  papyrus  rush,  tlie  land  increasing  in  elevation  from  M'rooli,  that 
point  being  at  the  river  level  4,061  feet,  while  the  highest  part  of  the 
route  to  the  west  was  4,562. 

That  night  I  hardly  slept.  For  years  I  had  striven  to  reach  the 
**  sources  of  the  Nile."  In  my  dreams  I  had  always  failed,  but  now 
the  cup  was  at  my  very  lips,  and  I  was  to  drink  at  the  mysterious 
fountain  before  another  sun  should  set — at  that  great  reservoir  of 
nature  that  ever  since  creation  had  bafHed  all  discovery. 

I  had  hoped,  and  prayed,  and  striven  tiirough  all  kinds  of  difficulties, 
in  sickness,  starvation,  and  fatigue,  to  reach  that  hidden  source  ;  and 
when  It  had  appeared  impossible,  I  had  determined  to  die  upon  the 
psith  rather  than  return  defeated.  Was  it  pot^sible  that  it  was  so  near  ? 
and  that  to-morrow  I  could  say,  "My  work  is  accomplished  ?" 

The  14th  March.  The  sun  had  not  risen  when  I  was  spurring  my 
ox  after  my  guide,  who  having  been  promised  a  double  handful  of 
beads  on  arrival  at  the  lake,  had  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment. 
The  day  broke  beautifully  clear,  and  having  crossed  a  deep  valley 
between  the  hills,  we  toiled  up  the  opposite  slope.  I  hurried  to  the 
summit ;  the  glory  of  my  prize  burst  suddenly  upon  me  !  There,  like 
a  sea  of  quicksilver,  lay  far  beneath  the  grand  expanse  of  water,  a 
boundless  sea  horizon  on  the  south  and  south-west  glittering  in  the 
noon-day  sun  ;  and  on  the  west,  at  50  or  60  miles  distance,  blue 
mountains  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a  height  of  some  7,000 
feet.  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  of  that  moment — here  was  the 
reward  for  all  our  labour — England  had  won  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
I  was  1600  feet  above  the  lake,  and  I  looked  down  from  the  steep 
granite  cliff  upon  those  welcome  waters,  upon  that  vast  reservoir  which 
nourished  Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilderness  ;  upon 
that  great  source  so  long  a  mystery  ;  that  source  of  bounty  and 
of  blessing  to  millions  of  human  beings.  As  an  imperishable  memorial 
of  one  loved  and  mourned  for  by  our  Queen,  and  lamented  by  every 
Kiiglishman,  I  christened  this  great  lake  "  The  Albert  N'yanza." 

We  commenced  the  descent  of  the  steep  zigzag  pass,  and  after  a 
toilsome  walk  of  about  two  hours,  weak  with  years  of  fever,  but 
strengthened  for  the  moment  by  success,  we  gained  the  level  shore 
below  the  cliff.  I  rushed  into  the  lake,  and  thirsty  with  heat  and 
fiitigue,  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude,  I  drank  deeply  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile. 

The  name  of  this  spot  was  Vacovia,  in  N.  lat.  1°  14'.  The  level 
of  the  lake  was  2,720  feet  above  the  sea.  The  shore  was  sandy,  and 
the  waves  rolled  up  upon  a  clean  shingle  beach. 

After  eight  days'  detention,  I  obtained  canoes  and  commenced  a 
coasting  voyage  upon  the  lake  towards  the  north,  to  search  for  the 
junction  of  the  Nile. 

AAer  a  voyage  of  thirteen  days,  I  arrived  at  the  Nile  junction  at 
Magungo,  N.  fat.  T  16',  the  spot  that  I  had  heard  of  twelve  months 
before,  when  I  had  but  faint  hopes  of  reaching  it.  Throughout  tiie 
voyage  from  Vacovia  the  lake  was  deep  and  clear,  the  rocky  clifis»  in 
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some  parts  rising  to  about  1,500  feet  abruptly  from  the  water.  A 
few  poor  villages  at  long  intervals  were  on  the  east  shore,  the  scanty 
population  engaged  in  fishing,  and  in  preparing  salt  from  the  soil. 
Tbey  were  extremely  inhospitable,  refusing  io  many  cases  to  sell 
provisions. 

At  the  Nile  junction  the  lake  had  contracted  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles ;  the  shores  were  no  longer  clean,  but  vast  masses  of  rveds 
growing  in  deep  water  prevented  the  canoes  from  landing.  Mountains 
had  ceased  on  the  eastern  shore,  giving  place  to  hills  about  500  feet 
high,  which,  instead  of  ascending  abruptly  from  the  lake  like  the 
mountains  farther  south,  were  five  or  six  miles  distant,  descending  in 
undulations  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  village  of  Alagungo  is  about  250  feet  above  the  lake,  affording 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  marked  by  a  broad  course  of 
green  reeds  to  the  north,  as  it  issues  from  the  lake  at  a  distance  of 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles.  Exactly  below  Magungo,  the  river 
that  I  had  formerly  crossed  at  Karuma,  lat.  2**  17',  running  due  west, 
entered  the  Albert  Lake  in  lat  2^  16',  after  a  westerly  course  of 
about  seventy  miles. 

Mallegga,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake,  is  a  large  and  powerful 
country  governed  by  king  Kajoro,  who  possesses  boats  sufficiently 
large  to  cross  to  the  east  shore.  The  Mallegga  trade  largely  with 
Kamrasi,  bringing  ivory  and  finely -prepared  skins  and  ^mantles  in 
exchange  for  salt,  brass-coil  bracelets,  cowrie  shells,  and  beads,  all  of 
which,  excepting  salt,  come  from  Zanzibar  vid  Karagw^,  there  being 
no  communication  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Albert  Lake  forms  an  immense  basin,  about  1500  feet  below 
the  adjacent  country,  receiving  the  entire  drainage  of  extensive  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  west,  and  of  the  Utumbi,  Uganda,  and  Unyoro 
countries  on  the  east,  eventually  receiving  the  great  tributary  from 
the  Victoria  lake  at  Magungo,  its  accumulated  waters  form  the  start- 
ing i)oint  of  the  main  river,  the  White  Nile.*  From  the  junction  at 
Magungo  I  went  up  the  Somerset  river  in  a  canoe,  the  natives  refusing 
to  proceed  farther  north,  owing  to  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Koshi  and 
Madi.  About  ten  miles  from  the  junction,  the  channel  contracted  to 
about  250  yards  in  width,  with  little  perceptible  stream,  very  deep, 
and  banked  as  usual  with  high  reeds,  the  country  undulating  and 


*  I  was  surprised  to  see,  iu  the  last  *  Quarterly  Review/  a  doubt  expressed  as 
to  the  Albert  N'yanza  being  the  source  or  basin  of  the  White  Nile.  To  any  one 
who  knows  the  locality  so  intimately  as  I  do,  such  a  doubt  appears  simply  absurd. 
I  actually  saw,  from  an  elevation  of  about  250  feet,  the  river,  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  miles,  make  its  exit  from  the  Albert  N'yanza  to  the  north  in  a  broad 
valley  of  tall  green  rush,  that  rush  being  the  characteristic  of  the  White  Nile. 
Both  Kamrasi  and  the  natives  knew  the  river  as  well  as  we  know  the  Thames, 
and  they  told  me  that  it  flowed  through  the  Koshi  and  the  Madi  country.  I 
subsequently  met  the  river  in  those  countries,  and  followed  it  down  to  Khartoum. 
Should  any  doubt  still  remain  in  minds  obtuse,  they  will  shortly  contest  that  the 
Thames  at  Richmond  is  the  river  that  flows  under  London  Bridge. 
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wooded.  About  twenty  miles  from  Magungo,  my  voyage  suddenly 
terminated  ;  for  some  time  I  had  heard  the  roar  of  broken  waters,  and 
suddenly  the  great  cataract  of  the  Nile  burst  into  view.  The  river, 
contracted  from  a  grand  stream  of  perhaps  200  yards  width  to  a 
channel  not  exceeding  fifty  yards,  rushes  through  a  gap  with  amazing 
rapidity,  and  plunges  at  one  leap  into  a  deep  basin  below.  This  mag- 
nificent cataract  I  took  the  liberty  of  naming,  after  the  distinguished 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  '^  Murchison  Falls." 
From  that  point  I  proceeded  overland,  parallel  with  the  river,  through 
Chopi  to  Karuma,  to  the  identical  spot  where  I  had  formerly  crossed 
the  river  on  first  entering  Unyoro. 

The  exploration  being  thus  successfully  terminated,  the  geogpraphy 
of  the  Nile  resolves  itself  into  comparative  simplicity. 

We  will  discard  the  name  of  '^  source,"  as  it  would  be  impossible 
to  g^ve  preference  to  any  individual  stream  among  the  many  tributaries 
of  the  Nile. 

Speke  and  Grant  discovered  the  outlet  from  the  Victoria  Lake,  a 
noble  stream,  named  by  Speke  the  Somerset  river ;  that  river  flows 
into  the  northern  end  of  the  Albert  Lake,  which  absorbs  it  without  a 
perceptible  current.  The  Albert  Lake,  1500  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  has  a  length  of  about  260  geographical  miles, 
and  forms  the  only  general  reservoir,  every  river  of  that  portion  of 
equatorial  Africa  falling  into  that  great  depression  ;  thus  it  receives  each 
drop  of  water  not  only  from  the  Victoria,  but  from  a  mountain  range 
extending  from  the  2^  South  lat.  to  2**  SO'  North  lat.,  and  becomes  the 
great  basin  of  the  Nile.  From  this  great  basin  the  Nile  starts,  a  giant 
in  its  birth,  receiving  in  its  northern  course  only  two  important 
tributaries  before  it  reaches  Khartoum,  the  Asua,  in  lat.  3*"  47'  (which 
M  nearly  dry  for  two  mo'nths),  and  the  Sobat,  in  lat.  9°  22',  both 
streams  flowing,  like  all  the  great  affluents  of  the  Nile,  from  S.E. 
toN.W. 

A  rainfall  of  ten  months'  draining  into  the  Albert  Lake  enables 
that  great  reservoir  to  send  down  to  Egypt  throughout  the  year  a 
stream  of  sufficient  volume  to  overcome  the  evaporation  and  absorption 
of  the  Nubian  deserts.  Without  the  White  Nile  not  one  drop  of 
water  from  the  Blue  Nile  would  ever  reach  Egypt  in  the  dry  season, 
it  would  all  be  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  evaportion,  but  in  the  month 
of  June  the  Abyssinian  rainy  season  floods  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Atbara ;  thus  the  Albert  Lake  keeps  up  the  volume  through  the  dry 
season,  when  without  it  Egypt  would  cease  to  exist ;  and  the  rush  of  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Atbara  in  June,  July,  and  August,  added  suddenly 
to  the  increased  volume  from  the  White  Nile  at  that  season,  causes  the 
inundations  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Thus  is  unravelled  the  whole  secret  of  the  Nile  ;  the  mystery  that 
had  baffled  both  ancient  and  modem  times  has  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  England,  and  the  honour  belongs  to  her  of  having  printed  the  flrst 
footsteps  where  all  was  untrodden,  and  of  having  brought  to  light  all 
that  since  the  world  was  created  has  remained  in  darkness. 
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I  rejoice  in  having  been  permitted  to  be  the  humble  instrument  to 
sliare  in  this  great  work,  and  to  have  completed  that  discovery  so 
nobly  commenced  by  my  friends  and  precursors,  Captains  Speke  and 
Grant.  As  an  African  traveller,  who  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
they  encountered  and  which  they  so  gallantly  overcame,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  express  my  admiration  of  their  great  exploration,  and 
render  them  the  thanks  of  a  fellow-explorer  for  an  introduction  1 
found  wiien  I  struck  uix)n  their  path,  in  the  honourable  name  they  had 
left  behind  them,  a  name  that  even  savages  can  appreciate  in  the 
conduct  of  English  gentlemen. 

[S.  B.] 
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The  Earl  Stanhope,  F.R.S. 

I'RESIDENT   OF   THE  SOCIETY   OF    ANTIQUARIES. 

On  the  Influence  of  Arabic  Philosophy Sn  Mediaeval  Europe.* 

Few  things  in  history  are  more  striking  than  the  encounter  in  divers 
ports  of  Western  Europe,  between  the  rising  tide  of  Mahometan  invasion 
and  the  settled  races  of  Christendom.  In  Sicily,  the  Sai^cens  achieved 
a  short-lived  conquest,  one  curious  token  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
in  the  modem  name  given  to  Etna  of  Mongibello,  a  name  made  up  of 
the  Latin  Mons^  and  the  Arabic  Ghebel ;  both  words  meaning  the 
same,  and  conjoined  together  by  the  mingled  races  of  the  time.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  victory  of  Pope  Leo  IV.  over  the  Moslem 
marching  on  to  Kome,  even  if  it  failed  to  be  recorded  by  the  Muse  of 
History,  would  be  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  Genius  of  Art,  since, 
as  you  will  remember,  it  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Eaphael's  glorious 
frescoes  in  the  Vatican.  More  to  the  northward,  the  Arab  conquerors 
of  Spain  advancing  into  France  had  passed  the  Garonne,  and  well-nigh 
reached  the  Loire,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  and  hurled  back 
by  Charles  Martel.  Then  after  centuries  came  the  Crusades ;  then 
after  centuries  more,  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moslem  from  Granada 

*  Abridj^L'd  from  his  Lordship's  discoiirst'. 
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their  last  stronghold  in  western  Europe.  All  this  conrse  of  history  is 
more  or  less  familiar  to  my  present  hearers ;  but  perhaps  they  may 
DOTer  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  remarkable  fact,  not  noticed 
Indeed  in  many  histories,  that  the  race  which  showed  itself  the 
inferior  in  warlike  prowess,  gained  the  upper  hand  in  some  main 
points  of  intellectual  influence.  While  the  Moslem  had  for  the  most 
pari  to  yield  to  the  Christians  on  the  fields  of  battle,  they  acquired  an 
ascendant  in  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  intellectual  or  literary  influence  of  the  Arabs,  a  strange  portent 
sorely  in  an  age  of  utter  intolerance,  and  when  it  Was  unusual  to  allow 
merit  of  any  kind  in  a  misbeliever,  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  two  men 
of  high  renown,  Avicenna  and  Averroes.  Avicenna,  whom,  if  we 
strove  to  be  quite  exact,  we  should  call  Aben  Sina,  flourished  in 
Central  Asia,  and  died  in  the  year  of  Christ  1037.  Averroes,  or  more 
precisely  Aben  Roshd,  was  bom  at  Cordova,  and  died  according  to  the 
bent  authorities  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1198.  Both  are  combined  by 
Dante  in  two  lines  of  his  '  Inferno,'  where  he  enumerates  the  principal 
pagan  worthies.  I  will  give  you  Dante's  lines,  as  Mr.  Cary  renders 
them: 

"  Orpheus  I  marked 

CJulcnus,  Avicen,  and  him  who  made 
That  commentary  vast,  Averroes."  ♦ 

In  like  manner  are  they  combined  by  Chaucer  in  his  *  Prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Tales.'  Much  may  be  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  these 
two  men.  Yet  in  the  middle  ages,  when  books  were  few  and  critics 
fewer  still,  we  may  suspect  that  the  two  names  were  sometimes  used  in 
a  coUectiye  or  representative  sense.  We  may  think,  perhaps,  that  all 
the  lore  of  Centod  Asia,  was  taken  as  summed  up  in  Avicenna,  as 
in  Averroes  all  the  lore  of  Mahometan  Spain. 

The  works  of  Avicenna,  as  is  believed,  were  brought  to  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  translation,  with 
which  alone  I  have  now  to  deal.  This  Latin  version  was  put  into 
type  very  soon  after  the  discovery  of  printing,  and  there  were  several 
ciditions  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  above  all  at  Padua  and 
Yenice.  Most  of  his  treatises  relate  to  his  profession  of  medicine  ; 
bat  there  are  some  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  bearing  on  the  general 
qoestions  of  philosophy. 

The  principal  work  of  Avicenna  is  a  so-called  '  Canon,'  in  five 
books,  on  the  '  Art  of  Healing.'  During  several  ccntiuries,  this  canon 
may  be  said  to  have  reigned  supreme  in  the  Christian  schools  of 
medicine.  M.  Jourdain,  writing  in  the  'Biographic  Universelle,' 
about  the  year  1811,  observes,  that  scarce  a  century  back — in  the  last 
years,  therefore,  of  Louis  XIV. — the  Canon  of  Avicenna  was  still  the 
text-book  in  both  the  Universities  of  Montpellier  and  Louvain.  At 
present  it  might  be  difficult  to  name  any  book  which  is  more  entirely 


*  Avcrrc>t*y  olu-  i  ^jfnin  comeuto  fco." 
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unread,  or  has  fallen  into  more  complete  neglect.  One  of  the  last 
writers  who  seems  to  have  paid  it  attention  is  Dr.  Freind,  the  funons 
physician  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  and  he  speaks  of  it  in  by  no  means 
fiavourable  terms.  "  In  general,"  says  Dr.  Freind,  "  Ayicenna  seems 
to  be  fond  of  multiplying  the  signs  of  distemper  without  any  reason  ; 
he  often,  indeed,  sets  down  some  for  essential  symptoms,  which  arise 
merely  by  accident,  and  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  primary 


.  Of  the  numerous  remedies  which  the  works  of  Avioenns  reoom- 
meiid,  many  seem  in  a  high  degree  fanciful ;  yet  some,  perhaps,  though 
we  are  unconscious  that  they  rest  on  his  authority,  have  survived  to  the 
present  time.  Thus,  when  corals  are  still  placed  in  the  mouths  of 
infant  children,  in  preference  to  ivory  or  ^  any  other  hard  sub- 
stance, we  may  probably  derive  that  practice  from  the  words  of 
Avicenna,  where  he  declares  that  there  is  an  occult  or  mysterious 
virtue  in  coral,  which  makes  it  the  highest  of  all  remedies  for  the 
comfort  of  the  gums.  As  is  said  in  the  quaint  and  semi-barbarous 
Latin  of  his  translated  work,  Summvs  est  coraUua  in  confortatione 
gingivmJ*  In  other  passages,  we  find  him  share  the  common  belief 
of  his  age  as  to  the  planetary  influences.  "  If,"  he  says,  '*  these  stars, 
which  are  called  unpropitious,  are  in  the  ascendant,  they  bode  decay 
to  animated  beings ;  but  if  those  which  are  called  propitious,  then  the 
signification  is  health."  f  In  like  manner,  he  considers  the  ef&cacy  of 
remedies  as  dependent  on  the  wane  or  the  increase  of  the  moon. 

Another  authority  on  the  healing  art  held  in  high  estimation  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  school  of  medicine  at  Salerno. 
That  school  was,  as  Gibbon  expresses  it,  "  the  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  Saracens.'*  It  was  trained  by  Arabic  professors ;  it  was  taught 
from  Arabic  books.  Towards  the  year  of  Christ  1100,  a  curious  little 
volume  was  compiled  by  John  of  Milan,  one  of  the  physicians  of  this 
school,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  King  of  England,  but  to  which  is  not 
quite  clear : 

Anglorum  Regi  scribit  Schola  tota  Salerni. 

This  volume  embodies  some  of  the  most  approved  maxims  for 
health,  in  Latin  verses  of  the  kind  called  Leonine,  that  is,  in  rhyme 
according  to  the  favourite  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  put  into 
a  popular  form,  these  maxims  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  popu- 
larity until  a  recent  period.  They  were  annotated  with  great  care 
by  Amald  de  Villanova;  and  to  the  edition  of  1649  is  prefixed  an 
elaborate  preface  by  Zacharias  Sylvius,  a  physician  of  Eotterdam. 
The  second  chapter  of  his  preface  opens  as  follows :—  "  There  is  scarce 
any  physician  in  Holland  but  has  frequently  in  his  mouth  the  verses  of 
the  Salerno  school,  or  who  fails  to  quote  them  on  every  occasion." 
This,  you  see,  is  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago.     Indeed,  as  I 


♦  '  Op.  Mcdecina);  vol.  i.,  p.  287.     Ed.  1608. 
t  *  Op.;  vol.  ii.,  p.  379. 
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imagine,*  no  donbt  at  all  can  exist  that  all  through  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Arabic  School  of  Medicine  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Latin. 

Reverting  to  Avicenna,  not  in  his  character  of  physician  but  of  a 
philosopher,  we  shall  find  that  he  is  disposed  to  distinguish  between  a 
higher  and  a  lower  spirit  or  intelligence  in  man  ;  that  is,  as  I  appre- 
hcuod  it,  between  the  life  and  the  sonl.  He  considers  the  yital  spirit 
not  so  much  as  one,  but  rather,  as  the  aggregate  of  the  different  yital 
powers,  taking,  after  Galen,  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  thought,  the  heart 
as  the  seat  of  courage  and  other  emotions,  and  the  liver  as  the  seat  of 
the  animal  exertions  or  powers.  In  general,  Avicenna  seems  only 
too  ready  to  assign  causes,  sometimes  with  little  discretion,  for  the 
various  phenomena  of  created  beings.  But  in  some  passages  he  shows 
a  deeper  humility  and  a  truer  wisdom.  "  This,"  he  says  of  one  mys- 
terious process,  "  is  among  the  secrets  known  to  God  alone.  All 
glory  then  be  to  God,  who  is  the  King  of  all,  the  source  of  truth  and 
prmise,  the  aim  of  our  benedictions,  and  the  first  of  all  things  that 
have  being.*'*  Surely  such  words  as  these  ought  to  have  exempted 
Avicenna  from  the  vague  charges  of  impiety  and  aliheism,  which  some 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  William  of  Auvergne,  are,  I  see,  quoted, 
as  having  with  much  presumption  brought  agiAnst  him. 

The  views  of  Avicenna  on  our  spiritual  nature  are,  however,  best 
deduced  from  an  Essay,  to  which,  even  in  the  Latin  version,  there  is 
giTen  the  title  of  Almahad.]  Almahad^  then,  is  the  condition  or 
the  place  to  which  the  soul  of  man  will  take  its  flight  after  his 
decease.  The  supreme  happiness  to  which  the  soul  aspires  has 
here,  he  says,  for  obstacle,  the  body.  Therefore,  in  another  life, 
its  felicity  will  be  in  its  separation  and  enfranchisement  from  its 
earthly  trammels.  Its  reward  would  lie  in  the  nearer  contemplation 
of  the  Almighty  and  of  those  sublime  essences  which  adore  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  punishment  would  lie  in  its  exile  and  its  dis- 
tance from  them.  Some  souls,  however,  which  though  perfect  in 
speculation  were  not  perfect  in  deeds,  will  be  consigned  to  an 
intermediate  sphere — the  Berzach  or  purgatory — a  mean  between 
felicity  and  suffering.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  religious  aspira- 
tions of  Avicenna,  aJthough  a  Mahometan  in  creed,  have  none  of  that 
material  grossness  which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  paradise  of 
Mahomet.  On  the  contrary,  adopting  as  they  do  the  doctrine  of  a 
purgatory,  they  appear  in  close  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
Catholic  ^eologians  in  that  age. 

Before  I  pass  from  Avicenna,  I  may  mention  another  instance 
which  has  but  lately  come  to  light,  of  the  favour  which  he  found  in 
the  West.  The  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  printed  for  the  Philo- 
biblon  Society,  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Richard  do  Gravcsend, 


•  •  Op.;  vol.  i..  p.  024. 

t  It  in  a  hook  of  Home  rarity ;  hut  it  may  be  read,  as  1  have  rood  it,  in  tho 
library  of  the  liritish  Muneuiii. 
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BiBhop  of  London.  It  bears  date  the  year  of  our  Lord  1303,  and 
"  this  I  apprehend,"  adds  the  Dean,  "  is  the  earliest  priced  catalogue 
known."  Now  one  of  the  entries  in  it  is  Liber  Avicennce^  priced  at 
5/.,  which,  according  to  the  Dean's  calculation,  is  equivalent  to  about 
150/.  of  our  present  money.  A  strong  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  Avicenna  was  held  at  that  period,  even  among  the  prelates  of 
another  creed. 

I  come  now  to  Averroes,  whose  writings  are  far  more  voluminous 
than  those  of  Avicenna,  and  had  also  an  influence  far  more  extensive 
and  deep-rooted.  Like  those  of  his  predecessor,  they  were  known  to 
Christian  Europe  only  through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  translation. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  original  sources  also  appear  to  have  been 
carefully  explored.  Special  notice  is  due  to  the  learned  and  able  work 
of  M.  Ernest  Eenan,  which  in  its  revised  and  completed  form  appeared 

in  1861 It  gives  both  the  life  and  the  doctrines  of 

Averroes  far  more  fully  than  within  the  limits  of  this  lecture  I  could 
hope  or  attempt  to  do. 

In  philosophy,  Averroes  professed  himself  a  follower  of  Aristotle, 
whose  works,  having  them  before  him  in  an  Arabic  version  of  older 
date,  he  made  the  subject  of  a  long  and  laborious  commentary. 
.  .  .  The  "  doctrine  df  Aristotle,"  he  says,  "  is  the  Sovereign  Trulli. 
The  researches  of  Aristotle  mark  the  limits  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, and  there  can  be  no  dissent  from  anything  that  he  has.  stated. 
The  only  doubt  would  be  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of  his  words, 
or  as  to  the  logical  consequences  to  be  deduced  from  them."* 

But  in  noting  this  homage  to  the  Stagyrite,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  other  wise  men  of  the  East  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  nearly 
agreed  on  this  point  with  Averroes.  All  of  them  were  disposed  to 
acknowledge  Aristotle  as  their  chief  and  master.  How  wonderful,  I 
may  say  in  passing,  is  this  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  the  old  Greek 
race  as  shown  in  the  instance  of  two  men  who  stood  to  each  other  in 
the  relation  of  pupil  and  preceptor.  The  pupil,  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  dint  of  military  genius,  subjugates  Asia  I  The  preceptor,  Aristotle, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  solely  by  the  force  of  intellect,  holds 
Asia  in  thrall  again  ! 

In  considering,  however,  the  relation  of  the  Arabic  philosophers  to 
those  of  Ancient  Greece,  there  are  at  the  outset  two  remarks  that 
present  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  in  some  places  Averroes 
ascribes  to  Aristotle  doctrines  which  Aristotle  never  held.  Divers 
critics — as  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  draws  them  out  in  array — sup- 
pose that  these  errors  of  Averroes  may  have  arisen  from  the  faulty 
Arabic  version  that  lay  before  him.  But  as  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
another  conjecture  at  least  equally  probable.  Some  of  the  speculations 
of  Averroes,  as  wQl  presently  be  seen,  w^ere  extremely  bold.  They 
greatly  displeased  the  leading  Muftis.  They  exposed  him  to  no  smaU 
aiiioiint  of  obloquy  and  persecution  in  his  latter  years.     What  more 
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natural,  then,  than  that  Avcrroes  and  his  followers  should  endeavour 
to  anticipate  attacks  like  these,  and  bring  forward  their  tenets  with 
the  great  name  of  Aristotle  as  their  shield 

Avicenna  and  Averroes  were,  I  think,  exactly  on  a  level  in  their 
study  of  Greek.  Both  could  read  it  only  by  means  of  an  Arabic 
translation  ;  both  applied  themselves  mainly  to  the  same  two  authors, 
Aristotle  and  Galen.  But  there  was  this  difiference  between  them. 
Avicenna  desired  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  his  two  Greeks. 
Averroes  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  almost  idolatry  for  Aristotle, 
laboured  hard  whenever  Aristotle  and  Galen  may  differ  to  reconcile 
their  views ;  but  if  reconcilement  seemed  to  be  impossible,  ho  then 
invariably  sided  with  the  Stagyrite.     .     .     . 

The  instance  of  Averroes  is  another  proof  that  a  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  country.  His  doctrine  was  of  little  or  no  mark 
among  the  Moslem  commimities.  During  his  lifetime,  indeed,  as  wo 
have  seen,  it  excited  sufficient  notice  to  draw  upon  him  a  considerablo 
degree  of  religious  persecution.  But  after  his  decease  it  was  speedily 
forgotten.  Thus,  in  his  own  Mahometan  sphere,  he  left  no  followoi-s, 
and  he  founded  no  school.  It  is  shown  by  M.  Eenan,  who  gives  the 
particular  examples,  that  this  author  of  eleven  folio  volumes  as  since 
published  in  a  Latin  version,  is  not  once  mentioned  oven  by  name  in 
several  lists  of  Mahometan  philosophers  and  other  worthies,  which 
were  drawn  up  in  the  ensuing  centuries  at  Cairo  and  other  main  seats 
of  Oriental  learning. 

The  renown  of  Averroes  is  therefore  entirely  dependent  on  tho 
great  and  extraordinary  favour  which  his  tenets  found  among  tlio 
learned  men,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  in  Western  Europe.  And 
first  as  to  the  Jews.  When  we  consider  how  that  people  was  jxir- 
seonted  and  down-trodden  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  ;  how,  without 
any  fixed  country  of  their  own,  they  were  driven  to  and  fro  from  place 
to  place  to  escape  the  bigot  and  the  spoiler,  we  must  be  struck  at  tho 
indomitable  spirit  which  enabled  their  chief  men,  even  amidst  these 
heavy  trials,  still  to  apply  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
A  list  is  given  of  eminent  Jewish  scholars  from  Maimonides  down- 
waids,  who,  in  their  study  of  philosophy,  have  eagerly  applied  tkemselvcs 
to  Averroes,  translating  his  principal  treatises  from  Arabic  into 
Hebrew,  and  adopting  as  their  own  many  of  his  tenets.  Of  these 
Jewish  works  upon  points  of  philosophy,  apart  from  tho  teaching  of 
Averroes,  the  latest  in  (xnnt  of  time,  and  also,  I  should  apprehend,  by 
fiur  the  highest  in  point  of  ability,  is  that  most  ingenious  dialogue  in 
the  Platonic  manner,  the  '  Fhaedo  *  of  Moses  Mendelsohn.   .... 

Next,  as  to  the  Christian  writers.  The  earliest  of  these  who 
appears  to  have  translated  Averroes,  or  brought  him  into  note  in 
Western  Europe,  was  our  own  countryman,  the  reputed  wizard, 
Michael  Scott.  He  is  mentioned  by  Eoger  Bacon  as  having  first 
brought  forward  certain  books  of  Aristotle,  with  certain  learned  com- 
mentaries ;  and  we  collect  from  other  sources,  that  these  commentaries 
were  no  other  than  those  of  Averroes.      Tlirough  him,  adds  Roger 
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Bacon,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  glorified  in  the  Latin  sphere. 
Magnificata  est  Aristotelis  philosophia  apud  Latinos,  This,  he  says, 
was  in  the  year  of  Christ  1230,  that  is  little  more  than  thirty  years 
from  the  death  of  Averroes. 

Seen  by  the  light  of  modem  science,  some  of  the  deductions  of 
Michael  Scott  from  his  Arabic  source,  are  not  a  little  fantastic.  They 
seem  the  stranger  when,  as  in  some  cases,  invested  with  the  forms  of 
the  Aristotelian  logic — forms  which  at  one  time  were  considered  as 
affording  one  main  security  for  the  demonstration  of  truth.  Here  is  a 
fragment,  the  Latin  original  of  which  is  still  preserved  at  Paris,  in 
the  Library  of  the  Sorbonne  : — "  The  firmament  of  heaven  is  round, 
and  all  that  is  round  is  perfect,  therefore  the  firmament  of  heaven 
is  perfect.  But  everything  that  is  perfect  is  free  &om  motion, 
because  it  can  want  or  seek  no  good  gift  which  it  has  not  already,  and 
the  firmament  of  heaven  is  perfect ;  therefore,  the  firmament  of 
heaven  also  is  free  from  motion."  Accordingly,  as  Michael  Scott 
goes  on  to  say,  any  danger  to  the  great  celestial  system  would  lie  in 
the  possible  motion  of  its  parts ;  and  this,  he  adds,  is  what  Averroes 
teaches. 


Hermannus  Alemannus,  or  the  German,  is  mentioned  as  the  next 
in  order  of  the  translators  of  Averroes  into  Latin.  He  also  studied 
at  Toledo,  and  availed  himself  of  Jews  as  his  Arabic  interpreters,  in 
the  version  which  he  made.  The  doctrine  of  Averroes  being  thus  made 
known  to  the  learned  men  of  France  and  Italy,  it  speedily  raised  up 
powerful  defenders,  and  no  less  powerful  opponents.  Chief  of  the 
latter,  as  taking  their  stand  on  the  theological  fastness,  were,  in  the 
next  age,  Albert,  surnamed  the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas. 

But  you  will  naturally  ask.  What  then  was  that  doctrine  on  the  one 
hand  so  extensively  adopted ;  on  the  other  hand  so  keenly  assailed  ?  I 
here  come,  then,  to  that  one  distinctive  tenet  which  has  been 
the  main  source  of  Averroes*s  fame.  He  maintained  as  the  true 
Aristotelian  doctrine  that  there  is  an  Anima  Mundi — a  soul  of  the 
world,  ^e  held  that  there  exists  one  common  intelligence  which  is 
immaterial  and  immortal,  and  which  still  preserves  its  numerical  unity, 
though  disseminated  among  the  many  miUions  of  mankind.  It  might 
thus  be  put,  perhax)s,  that  a  spark  of  the  intellectual  flame  flies  forth 
to  join  each  human  being  at  its  birth,  and  that  at  the  decease  of  that 
human  being  it  flies  back,  to  be  again  absorbed  in  the  central  intelli- 
gence. I  must  observe,  however,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe, 
with  even  approximate  precision,  a  doctrine,  which  was  much  clouded 
over  by  the  animosity  of  its  opponents,  and  still  more  frequently 
obscured  by  the  fears  of  its  defenders.  Several  of  its  points  were  not 
I  think  expressed  in  plain  terms,  and  were  rather  left  to  be  inferred. 
One  of  the  necessary  deductions  arising  from  it  is  stated  as  follows, 
by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Literary  History' : — "  If  the 
human  soul,  as  an  universal,  possess  an  objective  reality,  it  must 
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mrely  bo  intelligent;  and  being  sneb,  it  may  seem  no  extravagant 
lypotbesiB,  tbougb  one  incapable  of  that  demonstration  we  now  require 
n  philosophy,  to  suppose  that  it  acts  upon  the  subordinate  intelligences 
d  the  same  species,  and  receives  impressions  from  them." 

Even  from  so  ^ght  a  sketch  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  readily  see 
low  it  could  happen  that  a  long  and  stubborn  controversy  arose 
rhether  or  not  it  admitted  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  disciples 
>f  Averroes  maintained  that  it  did ;  his  opponents  urged  that  it  did 
lot.  And  certainly  there  is  something  to  be  alleged  on  both  sides. 
[f  the  soul,  on  quitting  its  tenement  of  clay,  becomes  absorbed  into  a 
(operior  but  still  kindred  intelligence,  it  cannot  be  said  to  perish ;  but 
m  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  preserve  no  self-consciousness  nor  personal 
dentity,  then  to  say  the  least,  there  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  idea 
ti  an  immortal  soul  as  commonly  understood  or  received. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  doctrine  of  Averroes  was  under- 
Aood  in  the  same  manner  by  all  his  disciples.  On  the  contrary,  there 
rere  numerous  subtleties  and  subdivisions,  according  as  learned  men, 
who  were  attracted  towards  it,  laboured  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
acre  or  less  success,  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  tenets  of 
evealed  religion.  Thus  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  spark  of  the 
fninui  Mundiy  which,  according  to  Averroes,  is  sent  to  animate  each 
tnman  being,  need  not  at  the  death  of  that  human  being  immediately 
jid  of  course  rejoin  the  central  essence,  but  may  be  destined,  in 
mnishment  or  in  reward,  first  to  pass  through  either  higher  or  lower 
ftliMes  of  existence.  Such  a  view  of  the  case  would,  therefore,  not  be 
rreconcilable  with  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  for  the  good  or 
iTil  deeds  of  the  present  life,  though  evidently  falling  short  of  the 
vthodox  dogma  which  teaches  an  eternity  of  acceptance  or  of  con- 
lemnation. 

It  was  not  merely  on  the  soul  of  man  that  Averroes  formed  his 
peculations.  I  have  already  found  occasion  to  give  you  some  of  his 
iewB  on  the  celestial  bodies,  as  deduced  by  Michael  Scott.  In  his 
»wn  writings  these  views  are  still  more  clearly  expoimded.  He 
ooked  upon  the  heavens  as  forming  together  a  series  of  animated 
wings,  whose  various  orbs  represent  the  members  essential  to  life,  and 
rhose  main  mover  is  to  them  what  in  the  human  frame  the  heart  is  to 
he  limbs.  Each  of  these  orbs,  according  to  Averroes,  has  self-con- 
cioosness,  and  knows  also  what  is  passing  in  the  orbs  inferior  to 
tself.  The  highest  sphere  of  all,  has  therefore  a  full  knowledge  of 
rhatever  is  passing  in  the  universe.  You  will  see  at  once  how  closely 
his  system  connects  itself  with  the  idea  of  a  central  intelligence. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  dreams  like  these,  in  which  many  men  of 
renins  besides  Averroes  have  at  times  indulged,  it  may  I  think  be  said 
rith  truth  that  this  Arabian,  far  from  being  behind  his  contemporaries 
n  this  subject  of  astronomy,  was  greatly  in  advance  of  them.  AU  at 
bat  time  clung  with  undoubting  faith  to  the  astronomical  system  of 
^lemy. 

**  Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  on  orb." 
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Tho  system  of  Ptolemy  is  well  known.  He  explained  the  divers 
movements  of  the  stars  by  the  supposition  of  crystalline  spheres 
without  any  stint  of  numbers,  so  that,  as  Fontenelle  long  afterwards 
observed,  crystalline  spheres  cost  him  nothing,  and  he  designed  a 
new  one  at  each  fresh  occasion  that  arose.  On  this  point  Averroes, 
greatly  to  his  honour,  forsook  his  Grecian  guide.  There  is  a  remark- 
able passage  upon  it  in  the  twelfth  book,  chapter  4  (not  the  thirteenth 
book,  chapter  8,  according  to  the  erroneous  reference  of  M.  Benan), 
of  his  *  Commentary,  on  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.'  He  gives  arguments 
against  Ptolemy's  whole  system  of  epicycles  and  eccentrics,  which  he 
declares  to  be  impossible.  "  Nature,"  he  adds,  *'  does  nothing  in  vain, 
and  it  is  unworthy  a  philosopher  to  suppose  that  she  employs  two 
instruments  when  a  single  one  would  eflfcct  the  object  in  view.  It  is 
therefore  needful  that  there  should  be  a  renewed  investigation  of  that 
genuine  astronomy,  which  rests  on  natural  foundations.  In  my  youth, 
I  hoped  that  such  an  investigation  might  be  made  by  myself.  Now, 
in  my  old  age,  I  despair  of  it.  But  still  my  observations  may  stir  up 
some  other  man  to  pursue  these  inquiries  in  my  place." 

This  wish,  as  you  well  know,  was  fully  accomplished,  but  not  until 
centuries  after  Averroes  had  ceased  to  be. 

The  doctrines  of  Averroes  then,  taken  as  a  further  development  of 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  provoked  much  keen  discussion,  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  but  that  discussion  was  by  no  means  always  uniform ; 
on  the  contrary,  very  different  phases  of  it  may  be  traced  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. Under  the  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  engaged  as  they 
were  in  ceaseless  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  a  scepticid 
spirit  was  afloat.  Indeed,  it  has  been  observed,  tlmt  in  this  respect, 
Italy  during  the  thirteenth  century  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to 
France  during  tho  eighteenth.  With  the  sceptics  then  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  disciples  of  Averroes  came  to  be  allied. 

But  another  pliase  of  opinion  was  near  at  hand.  Not  only  the  race 
of  the  Suabian  princes  but  their  traditions  having  passed  away,  the  scep- 
tical spirit  which  had  been  chenshed  at  their  Court  subsided  as  rapidly 
as  it  rose.  The  followers  of  Averroes  were  no  longer  regarded  as  of 
course  enemies  of  the  Church.  No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  given 
than  that  for  a  long  period  they  held  supremacy  in  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity of  Padua.  The  faith  in  Averroes  came  to  mean  faith  in  his 
Commentary ;  that  is,  to  regard  him  as  the  best  and  most  trustworthy 
of  all  expounders  of  Aristotle.  In  like  manner,  the  Averroist  tenet  of 
a  common  intelligence  was  frittered  do^vn  until  it  came  to  little  more 
than  the  identity  of  spiritual  principles  and  powers  in  the  divers  souls 
of  men  ;  a  dogma  to  which,  as  thus  modified,  no  reasonable  objection 
could  be  made.  Still,  however,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Averroes,  in  their  primitive  sense,  continued  to  be  held  and 
even  taught  in  private  by  no  small  number  of  persons. 

In  the  mitigated  form  which  Avcrroism  liad  now  assumed,  or  at 
least  professed,  it  might  still  have  continued  during  many  years  to 
bear  sway  in  Northern  Italy.     But  at  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  there  came  that  groat  Btir  and  upheaving  of  the  human 
intellect  which  produced  Luther,  and  in  its  results  tore  Christendom 
asunder.  It  was  at  work  even  earlier  in  Italy  than  in  central  Europe, 
but  embraced  other  topics  besides  those  of  the  Eeformation,  since 
evea  so  fundamental  a  doctrine  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  in 
some  quarters  frequently  denied.  Then,  as  had  already  happened  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  sceptics,  if  they  were  not  joined  by  the 
Averroists,  endeavoured  at  least  to  shelter  themselves  under  their 
name  and  authority.  Then,  as  was  natural  and  reasonable,  the  theolo- 
gians took  alarm.  A  council  was  held  at  the  Lateran,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1512,  there  was  issued  a  Pontifical  Bull,  joining  in  one  common 
€sondemnation  the  men  who  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
the  men  who  maintained  the  Anima  Mundi,  And  in  this  manner 
came  forth  at  last  an  authoritative  decision  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  against,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  favourite  and  distinctive 
tenet  of  Averroes. 

In  my  view  of  the  case,  however,  the  decline  of  Averroism  may  bo 
traced  to  a  dififerent  cause,  and  to  a  somewhat  earlier  period.  Its 
decline,  as  I  conceive,  dates  from  the  4th  of  April,  1497,  on  which  day 
a  learned  man,  whose  name  is  given,  rose  in  his  professorial  chair  at 
Padua,  to  lecture  upon  Aristotle,  then  first  from  the  original  Greek.* 
Then  fell  Averroes,  never  more  to  rise.  For  let  it  be  remembered  what 
was  in  truth  the  Commentary  of  Averroes.  It  was  derived  by  him  from 
a  firnlty  Arabic  version,  and  it  was  transmitted  by  his  disciples  to  the 
Western  races  in  a  faulty  Latin  version.  How  could  a  Commentary 
thus  exposed  to  a  twofold  cycle  of  errors  in  translation^ontinue  to 
hold  its  ground  against  other  commentaries  founded  in  the  living,  the 
anthoritative,  Greek  ? 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  the  Church  authorities  looked  with  a  suspicious  eye,  not 
merely  as  was  natural  on  the  Commentary  of  Averroes,  but  even  in  some 
degree  on  the  original  works  of  Aristotle.     .     .     . 

To  conclude ;  there  is  only  one  other  observation  which  I  have  to 
make.  I  should  wish  you  to  notice  that  the  subject  which  I  have 
chosen  does  not  imply  any  knowledge  of  the  original  Arabic  sources. 
If  it  did  I  could  not  have  undertaken  it  without  the  most  extreme  pre- 
sumption. But  in  truth  the  subject  which  I  annoimced,  and  which 
accordingly  I  have  now  discussed,  is  solely  the  "  influence "  of  the 
Arabic  philosophy — its  influence  in  Mediieval  Europe.  Now,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  apprise  you,  that  influence  was  exerted  in  every 
esse,  and  quite  exclusively,  by  means  of  Latin  translations.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  with  these  translations  or  with  the  testimonies  to  them, 
that  my  appointed  subject  has  led  me  to  deal,  or  that  I  have  dealt,  in 
the  address  which  at  this  point  I  have  the  honour  to  conclude. 

♦  His  nflmo  was  NicholRii  T^eonicns  Thomaeiw.    Roe  Renan,  p.  385. 
Vol,.  IV.     (No.  43.)  2  p 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  February  5,  1866. 

The  Earl  Percy,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. 
Joseph  Brandeis,  Esq. 
Charles  Lucas,  Esq. 
Frederick  Mouat,  M.D. 
Abraham  Walter  Paulton,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Protheroe  Smith,  M.D. 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Mrs. 
Barlow,  for  her  Fifth  Annual  Donation  of  Five  Guineas,  and  to  the 
Donors  of  the  following  additions  to  "  The  Donation  Fund  for  the 
Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches  "  (see  page  151)  : — 

John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  {Srd  annual  donation)      .  £20  0  0 

The  Rev.  John  Barlow  {Srd  donation)     .        .         .  10  0  0 

Samuel  Gaskell,  Esq 30  0  0 

Thomas  Williams  Helps,  Esq 10  0  0 

J.  Carrick  Moore,  Esq.  (3rd  annual  donation)          .  10  0  0 

John  Parnell,  Esq. 10  0  0 

Professor  Tyndall  {2nd  donation)   .        .         .        .  20  0  0 

The  Secretary  announced  the   decease  of  Mr.  Charles  Anderson 
(Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  since  1832),  on  the  8th  of  January  last. 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz.  r — 
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P'riday,  February  9,  1866. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  rresidetit. 
iu  the  Chair. 

Archibald  Smith,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S. 
On  the  Deviation  of  the  Comptiss  in  from  Ships. 

The  deviation  of  the  compass  is  a  subject  of  great  and  iDcreaniig  im- 
]X)rtance,  owing  to  the  great  and  increasing  amount  of  iron  used  io  liie 
construction  of  vessels,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  amouDt  of 
the  deviation  and  in  the  apparent  irregularity  of  its  laws. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  will  be  nece&itary  for  me  to  omit  alto- 
gether some  of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
subject — viz,  1st,  the  mathematical  part,  including  a^ebniical  furmulr. 
arithmetical  processes,  and  graphic  constructions  of  great  interest  and 
utility ;  and,  2ndly,  the  numerical  results  for  difiereiit  sliips  and  cUmhi 
of  ships  which  have  been  obtaininl  from  the  reduction  and  discu«ii>u  i>f 
observations  made  in  a  large  number  of  ships  <if  the  Royal  Nav).  I 
must  confiiie  myself  to  an  attempt  to  explain  the  principles  un  vhicb 
the  forces  which  cause  the  deviation  act,  and  the  firinciplc*  on  whidi 
the  deviations  produced  can  be  reduced  to  law.  and  to  stating  genenllj 
what  has  been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  accompliabed. 

General  Considerations. 

1.  A  magnet  is  a  bar  of  steel,  the  ends  of  which  have  oppmcite  pn*- 
perties.  They  are  generally  marked  N.  and  S.  (north  Hiid  <«itith).  boi 
to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  be  occasioned  by  »|K-akitig  of  tbe 
magnetism  of  the  north  end  of  the  needle  or  of  the  norili  eiid  of  xhf 
earth  as  south  magnetism,  it  is  convenient  to  distingtiish  tliero  a»  fW 
and  blue  (which  may  be  remembered  from  R  occurring  in  Noatb  aod  l' 
occurring  in  South). 

The  pro))erty  is  that  the  red  end  of  one  magnet  attracts  the  blue 
end  and  repels  the  red  end  of  another  magnet,  and  rtre  trrra. 

If  we  lay  two  magnetii  at  a  little  distance  in  the  tame  line  wh 
unlike  poles  tunied  to  each  other,  and  lay  a  soft  iron  rod  in  the  inttrnal 
between  them,  the  sofl  iron  n>d  will  be  magnetized  by  induction  :  tic 
end  next  the  blue  ]K>le  of  one  magnet  will  become  red,  the  end  of  it 
the  red  end  of  the  other  magnet  will  become  blue.  If  we  turn  the  nC 
ubout  its  centre,  it  will  gradually  lose  itn  magnetism,  till,  when  at  ru^n 
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angles  to  the  line  of  magnetization,  it  will  be  neutral,  and  if  we  turn  it 
further,  it  will  become  magnetized  in  the  opposite  way. 

The  earth  is  a  magnet,  having  a  blue  pole  in  latitude  70°  N.,  long. 
96"  W.,  and  a  red  pole  in  lat.  75°  S.,  and  long.  154°  E. 

The  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  in  London  at  present  is  the 
same  as  if  there  were  a  blue  pole  20^"  to  the  west  of  north,  and  68° 
l>elow  the  horizon,  and  a  red  pole  204°  to  the  east  of  south,  and  68° 
above  the  horizon.  This  direction  is  called  the  line  of  force,  or  the 
line  of  *'  dip."  If  we  hold  a  soft  iron  rod  in  the  line  of  dip,  it  becomes 
instantly  magnetised,  the  north  or  lower  end  becoming  red,  the  south 
or  upper  end  becoming  blue.  If  we  hold  the  rod  vertically,  the  lower 
end  will  still  be  red,  but  of  less  intensity,  the  upper  end  blue,  also  of 
less  intensity.  If  we  hold  the  rod  horizontally  north  and  south,  the 
north  end  will  be  red,  but  of  still  lower  intensity,  the  south  end  blue, 
also  of  lower  intensity.  If  we  now  turn  the  rod  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  its  magnetism  will  diminish  till  it  becomes  east  and  west,  when 
it  will  be  neutral,  and  if  we  turn  it  still  further  the  magnetism  will  be 
reversed  ;  the  amount  of  the  changes  will  be  greatly  increased  by  ham- 
mering the  rod  in  each  position.  In  a  rod  which  I  used,  the  effect  was 
increased  by  hammering  from  12  to  80,  or  between  six  and  sevenfold. 
If  the  iron  had  been  perfectly  soft,  it  results  from  the  experiments  of 
Weber  and  Thalen  that  the  effect  would  have  been  about  36. 

A  sphere  of  soft  iron  will  be  magnetized  in  the  same  way  however 
held.  The  diameter  in  the  line  of  dip  will  be  the  axis  of  magnetism, 
and  the  lower  and  north  half  of  the  surface  will  be  red,  the  upper  and 
•oath  half  blue. 

In  bodies  of  any  other  shape  the  effects  will  be  similar,  though  less 
regular,  if  the  shape  be  irregular. 

In  an  iron  ship,  on  the  stocks,  intense  magnetism  is  developed  by 
the  process  of  hammering ;  red  magnetism  being  developed  in  the  part 
of  the  ship  which  is  below  and  towards  the  north,  and  blue  magnetism 
10  the  part  which  is  above  and  towards  the  north. 

As  the  usual  position  of  the  compass  is  near  the  stern,  it  follows 
that  in  the  case  of  ships  built  head  north,  the  compass  is  in  a  position 
where  there  is  an  intense  blue  magnetism  drawing  the  north  end  of  tho 
compass  strongly  to  the  stern  and  downwards,  and  generally  producing 
a  very  large  deviation,  besides  a  large  heeling  error.  In  such  ships 
it  is  of  importance  to  have  a  standard  compass  well  forward. 

In  ships  built  head  south,  there  will  generally  be  less  deviation 
and  little  heeling  error  in  the  usual  position  of  the  compass. 

In  ships  built  east  and  west  the  amount  of  deviation  is  generally 
small,  but  is  less  regular  than  in  ships  built  head  south. 

Theoretical  RepresenlcUion  of  the  Deviation, 

If  we  place  a  magnet  before  the  compass  with  its  blue  end  turned 
to  the  compass,  it  will  draw  the  north  end  of  the  needle  to  the  ship's 
head,  and  as  the  ship  turns  round  there  will  be,  in  the  first  or  eastern 
semicircle,  a  deviation  of  the  north  point  of  the  compass  to  the  right 
hand  or  east,  in  the  second  or  western  semicircle,  a  deviation  to  the 
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left  hand  or  west.  This  would  produce  one  part  of  what  is  called  the 
•*  semicircular  "  deviation. 

If  we  place  a  soft  iron  rod  vertically  in  front  of  the  compass,  with 
its  upper  end  at  the  level  of  the  compass,  this  end,  which  will  be  blue, 
will  attract  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  and  produce  a  deviation  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  as  the  magnet  which  we  have  considered.  It 
will,  therefore,  simply  increase  the  semicircular  deviation  caused  by 
the  first  magnet.  If  the  red  end  of  the  imaginary  magnet,  or  the 
lower  end  of  the  imaginary  rod,  be  nearest  the  compass,  or  if  the 
magnet  or  rod  be  abaft  the  compass,  an  effect  of  the  same  kind,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction,  will  be  produced. 

A  magnet  to  starboard  or  port  of  the  compass  will  produce  a 
similar  effect,  except  that  a  deviation  of  one  kind  will  be  produced 
when  the  ship's  head  is  on  the  north  semicircle,  and  of  the  other  kind 
when  on  the  south  semicircle.  This  is  the  other  part  of  the  "  semi- 
circular "  deviation. 

The  effect  of  the  two  magnets  and  the  one  iron  rod,  which  we  have  con- 
sidered, make  up  the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  "  semicircular"  deviation. 

If  we  lay  a  horizontal  soft  iron  rod  in  front  of  and  directed  to  the 
compass,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  when  the  ship's  head  is  N.,  S.,  E.  or  W. 
it  produces  no  deviation.  AVhen  N.E.  and  S.W.  it  produces  a  deviation  to 
the  right  hand  or  E.,  and  when  S.E.  or  N.  W.  a  deviation  to  the  left  hand 
or  W.,  it  therefore  produces  what  is  called  the  "  quadrantal"  deviation. 

A  horizontal  soft  iron  rod  directed  to  the  compass,  but  placed 
to  the  starboard  or  port,  will  produce  an  effect  of  exactly  the  opposite 
kind,  and  would  correct  that  produced  by  the  first  rod  ;  but  if  the 
second  rod,  instead  of  being  on  one  side,  passes,  as  it  were,  through  the 
compass,  it  will  j)roduce  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  first  rod.  The 
two  rods  will  then  conspire  to  produce  the  quadrantal  deviation. 

A  quadrantal  deviation  of  the  same  kind  will  be  produced  if  the 
first  rod  instead  of  being  on  one  side  of  the  compass  passes  through  it, 
provided  always  tliat  its  force  is  less  than  that  of  the  transverse  rod. 

lu  almost  all  known  ships  the  quadrantal  deviation  is  what  would  be 
produced  by  two  such  rods,  i,e,  rods  of  one  or  other  of  the  following 
types — 

I 


-e- 


<3- 


Between  the  two  types  there  is  an  imjwrtiint  difference,  which  will 
be  easily  traced  out.  The  second  type  would  always  diminish  the 
directive  force  of  the  needle,  while  the  first  type  would  increase  or 
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diminish  it  according  as  the  force  of  the  fore  and  ail  rods  is  greater  or 
less  than  that  of  the  transverse  rod. 

The  effect  of  the  magnetism  when  a  ship  heels  over  may  be  seen  by 
the  diagrams  which  follow. 


JL 


It  will  easily  be  seen  that  as  the  ship  heels  over,  the  upper  end  of 
the  transverse  rod  becomes  blue  and  attracts  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  to  windward,  and  also  that  the  upper  end  of  the  vertical  rod 
which  is  below  in  the  first  figure,  by  the  effect  of  heeling,  is  moved  to 
windward,  and  draws  the  north  end  of  the  needle  to  windward,  and 
increases  the  heeling  error  caused  by  the  transverse  beam,  while  in  the 
second  figure  it  is  moved  to  leeward  and  counteracts  the  heeling  error 
caused  by  the  transverse  iron. 

Compasses  on  the  upper  decks  of  iron  ships,  particularly  if  they 
have  been  built  head  north,  are  of  the  first  type,  and  there  is  generally 
a  large  heeling  error  to  windward.  Compasses  on  the  main  deck,  and 
particularly  of  iron-plated  ships,  are  generally  of  the  second  type,  and 
the  heeling  error  is  often  to  leeward. 

The  amount  of  error  in  each  case  may  be  easily  determined  by 
observations  of  vertical  force,  and  by  separating  the  two  parts  of  the 
quadrantal  deviation,  without  actually  heeling  the  ship. 

The  magnets  and  sofl  iron  rods  we  have  imagined  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  possible  cases,  but  as  representing  truly  the  actual  case 
in  all  ships.  They  are  in  fact  the  physical  interpretation  of  Poisson's 
general  formulae  for  the  action  of  induced  magnetism,  which  interpreted 
amount  to  this,  that  the  effect  of  the  iron  of  any  body,  however  irregular, 
on  a  magnetic  particle,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  nine  soft  iron  rods 
and  three  magnets.  When  the  iron  is  symmetrically  distributed,  as  in 
a  ship,  the  rods  are  reduced  five  in  number,  viz,  the  four  we  have  con- 
sidered, and  a  fifth  lying  fore  and  aft,  with  one  end  below  the  compass, 
which  would  make  the  heeling  error  greater  or  less  with  the  ship's  head 
north  than  it  is  with  the  ship's  head  south,  but  this  is  not  an  effect  of 
much  importance. 

Effect  in  particular  Ships, 

In  wooden  ships  the  semicircular  deviation  is  represented  by  the 
effect  of  a  single  vertical  rod  of  sofl  iron  in  front  of  the  compass,  and 
the  quadrantal  deviation  is  very  small. 
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In  iron  ships  the  semicircular  deviation  is  generally  represented  by 
the  effect  of  a  magnet  at  the  part  of  the  ship  which  was  south  in  buildings 
with  its  blue  end  turned  to  the  compass. 

Armour-plated  ships  are  generally  plated  after  launching ;  the 
semicircular  magnetism  is  greatly  affected  by  the  position  in  which  they 
are  plated.  If  they  are  plated  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which 
they  were  built,  the  deviation  is  generally  diminished  ;  when  they  are 
plated  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  are  built,  the  semicircular 
deviation  is  generally  increased. 

Change  of  Deviation  from  Time. 

What  we  have  called  the  permanent  magnetism  is  in  truth  only  sub- 
permanent,  and  changes  much,  particularly  if  the  ship  is  exposed  to 
blows  or  strains,  so  that  the  semicircular  deviation  generally  alters  very 
much  in  the  first  year  after  building.  The  alteration  is  generally  a 
diminution,  although  it  might  be  an  increase  if  the  compass  had  by 
accident  or  choice  been  placed  in  a  position  where  the  semicircular 
deviation  from  induced  magnetism  exactly  counteracted  that  from  the 
permanent  magnetism. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  the  Government  has,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Compass  Department,  laid 
down  a  rule  that  no  iron  ship  shall  be  taken  up  as  a  transport  till  it  has 
made  one  long  voyage. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  soft  iron 
for  receiving  magnetism  by  induction,  which  seems  to  indicate  some 
molecular  change  in  the  iron,  viz,  that  it  becomes  less  susceptible  of 
induction  by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  strength  of 
the  iron  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  which  attention  is  now 
directed. 

Change  of  Deviation  from  Change  of  Place, 

When  a  ship  sailing  south  reaches  the  magnetic  equator,  the  earth's 
magnetism  acts  horizontally.  The  vertical  soft  iron  rod  which  I  have 
imagined  will  then  have  no  magnetism,  and  the  semicircular  deviation 
arising  therefrom  will  disappear.  When  she  goes  into  south  magnetic 
latitudes,  the  upper  end  will  now  become  red,  and  will  repel  the  north 
end  of  the  needle,  and  change  the  direction  of  the  semicircular  magnetism 
caused  by  the  rod. 

There  will  be  no  corresponding  change  in  the  semicircular 
magnetism  caused  by  the  permanent  magnetism,  except  that  near  the 
magnetic  equator,  the  directive  force  of  the  f'arth's  magnetism  being 
greater  than  in  F^ngland,  the  amount  of  deviation  which  the  same 
disturbing  force  produces  will  be  proportionately  diminished. 

Careful  observations  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  devia- 
tion of  iron  ships  in  different  latitudes  are  much  wanted.  They  are 
being  made  in  some  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  now  in  the  south,  but  there 
are  no  means  of  procuring  such  observations  from  merchant  ships. 
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No  change  is  produced  in  the  quadrantal  deviation  by  a  change  of 
the  ship's  geographical  position. 

Effects  of  Special  Arrangements  of  Iron. 

The  upper  or  lower  ends  of  all  vertical  masses  of  iron  produce 
powerful  effects  on  the  needle. 

The  stem  post,  iron  stanchions,  funnels,  gun  turrets,  generally  pro- 
dace  large  deviations,  but  if  the  place  of  the  compass  is  judiciously 
selected,  they  or  some  of  them  may  be  used  as  correctors. 

Horizontal  masses  of  iron,  such  as  deck-beams,  produce  a  great 
effect,  generally  increasing  the  quadrantal  deviation  and  diminishing 
the  directive  force.  Both  causes  of  error  may  be  reduced  by  having 
as  little  iron  as  possible  immediately  below  the  compass,  or  within  a 
cone  traced  out  by  a  line  passing  through  the  compass,  and  making  an 
angle  of  54''  45'  with  the  vertical. 

History  of  the  Science. 

What  has  been  said  will  make  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the 
science  intelligible.  Captain  Flinders,  in  his  voyage  to  Australia  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  struck  by  the  fact  of  the  north 
end  of  the  compass  being  drawn  to  the  ship's  head  in  northern,  and  to 
the  stem  in  southern  latitudes.  He,  with  great  sagacity,  compared  it 
to  the  effect  produced  by  a  vertical  rod  of  sod  iron,  and  corrected  it 
by  introducing  such  a  rod  abafl  the  compass. 

Afterwards,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  same  subject  in  the  voyage 
of  Ross  and  Parry  to  Baffin's  Bay,  to  which  expeditions  General,  then 
Captain,  Sabine  was  attached  as  astronomer.  The  very  large  devia- 
tions which  were  found  in  high  latitudes  attracted  attention,  and  were 
carefully  observed  and  discussed. 

The  observations  made  in  these  voyages  attracted  the  attention  of 
PoisBOU,  the  great  French  mathematician,  who  in  his  memoirs  on  mag- 
Detism,  published  in  the  year  1824,  first  gave  the  general  formulsB  for 
the  effect  of  iron,  which  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and  applied  them 
to  the  observations  made  in  these  voyages  with  much  success. 

About  the  year  1840  the  British  Admiralty,  on  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  scientific  officers,  comprising  General  Sabine,  Sir  J.  Ross, 
and  the  late  Captain  Johnson,  adopted  the  system  ever  since  followed 
in  the  royal  navy,  of  having  a  standard  compass  distinct  from  the 
steering  compass,  placed  in  a  position  selected,  not  with  reference  to 
the  convenience  of  the  steersman,  but  for  the  small  and  uniform  amount 
of  magnetic  force  at  and  around  it,  and  of  having  the  deviations  of 
that  compass  carefully  observed  by  the  process  of  ^^  swinging  "  the  ship, 
and  the  deviations  of  every  ship  recorded.  They  also  appointed  an 
officer,  whose  sole  or  principal  duty  was  the  superintendence  of  tiie 
compasses.    This  office,  which  has  b^  filled  first  by  Captain  Johnson 
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and  since  his  death  by  Captain  Evans,  has  done  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science  than  anything  else. 

No  ships  in  the  royal  navy  have  ever  been  lost  from  the  errors  of 
the  compass  ;  and  the  magnetic  history  of  every  ship  is  so  well  known, 
that,  in  case  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  there  wonld  be  no  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  a  confident  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  compass  error  in 
causing  it. 

At  the  same  time  the  attention  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  astrouomer  royal, 
was  directed  to  the  particular  question  of  the  deviation  of  the  compass 
in  iron  ships.  Mr.  Airy  proposed  a  mode  of  correcting  the  semi- 
circular deviation  by  the  application  of  magnets,  and  of  correcting  the 
quadrantal  deviation  by  the  application  of  soft  iron  cylinders  analogous 
to  the  soft  iron  rods  we  have  supposed,  which  has  been  subsequently 
extensively  adopted  in  the  mercantile  marine. 

In  the  year  1856  the  Liverpool  Compass  Committee  commenced 
those  labours  which,  principally  carried  on  by  their  able  secretary, 
Mr.  Rundell,  have  produced  three  valuable  reports,  which  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  advancement  of  this  science.  These  labours 
are,  however,  now  discontinued. 

Practice  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

In  the  royal  navy,  as  we  have  said,  each  ship  has  a  standard  com- 
pass in  a  selected  position.  A  ship  is  swung  or  turned  round  and  the 
deviation  observed  in  a  certain  number  of  positions,  either  by  com- 
parison with  a  compass  on  shore,  or  by  a  comparison  with  a  celestial 
body,  or  by  observing  a  distant  object.  A  table  of  errors  is  thus 
observed  and  recorded — they  are  reduced  by  obtaining  from  them  the 
co-efficients  of  tlie  semicircular  and  quadrantal  deviation.  Observations 
of  horizontal  force  and  of  vertical  force  are  also  made,  from  which  the 
amount  of  heeling  error  is  obtained — and  if  the  amount  is  large,  the 
heeling  error  is  corrected  by  the  application  of  a  vertical  magnet. 

The  whole  process  is  described,  and  all  the  mathematical  formula 
and  arithmetical  processes,  and  a  number  of  convenient  graphic 
methods,  are  given  in  the  *  Admiralty  Manual  for  ascertaining  and 
applying  the  Deviations  of  the  Compass  caused  by  the  Iron  of  a  Ship.' 
(London:   Potter,  1863.) 

Practice  in  the  Mercantile  Marine, 

In  the  mercantile  marine  there  is  no  regular  superintendence  of 
the  adjustment  of  the  compass ;  it  is  left  to  the  professional  compass 
adjusters.  In  many  cases  there  is  no  separate  standard  compass,  but 
the  steering  compass  is  used  for  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  is 
often  placed  so  near  the  stern  post  and  steering  gear  that  it  has  origin- 
ally very  large  and  very  irregular  deviations.  These  are  corrected  by 
powerful  magnets.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  slightest  change  in 
the  magnetism  of  the  ship  produces  a  large  error,  which  is  the  more 
dangerous  that  the  captain  believes  his  compass  to  be  free  from  error. 
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This  great  disadvantage,  from  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  method 
of  correction  by  magnets,  is,  however,  an  abuse  of  the  method,  and  not 
necessarily  attendant  on  it. 

Desiderata. 

I.    Royal  Navy, 

The  only  desiderata  seem  to  be  that  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  preparing  a  place  for  the  standard  compass,  and  to  the 
po«iticn  of  the  ship  in  building  and  plating.  The  position  of  the 
standard  compass  should  be  shown  in  the  drawings  of  every  ship, 
which,  before  being  finally  settled,  should  be  submitted  for  the  ob- 
servations and  suggestions  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Compass 
Department. 

Ships  should  be  built  as  much  as  possible  head  south,  and  should 
be  plated  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  building. 

Careful  recommendation  as  to  the  special  points  to  be  attended  to 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Admiralty  by  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  Compass  Department,  and  we  may  hope  that  much  benefit  will  be 
derived  from  them. 

A  proof  of  what  may  be  effected  in  this  way  has  already  been  given 
in  the  case  of  several  of  the  ships  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Navy,  in 
which  the  arrangements  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Belavenetz  have  greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  deviation. 

II.  Mercantile  Marine. 

This  is  a  more  difficult  question,  from  the  want  of  any  general 
superintendence,  or  any  mode  of  establishing  a  uniform  system,  or  any 
opportunity  of  receiving,  recording,  reducing,  and  discussing  the  observ- 
ations made. 

Till  some  change  takes  place  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  probable  that 
much  improvement  will  be  introduced,  or  that  merchant  ships  will 
make  their  due  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  science. 

What  seems  desirable  is, — 

1.  That  in  all  iron  steam  passenger  ships  there  should  be  a  standard 
compass  distinct  from  the  steering  compass,  placed  in  a  position  selected 
for  the  small  and  uniform  amount  of  the  deviation  at  and  around  it. 

2.  That  the  deviations  by  the  standard  compass  should  be  ascer- 
tained and  returned  to  a  department  of  the  Government. 

3.  That  these  deviations  should  be  carefully  recorded,  reduced,  and 
discussed  by  a  competent  superintendent. 

Many  indirect  advantages  might  be  expected  to  flow  from  following, 
in  these  respects,  the  example  of  the  Eoyal  Navy. 

Foreign  Countries, 

The  ^Admiralty  Manual'  has  been  translated  with  more  or  less 
modificatioDy  and  in  some  respects  improvement,  by  M.  Darondeau 
ialD  ywwiehi  Captoio  Belavenetz  into  Russian,  and  Dr.  Shaub  (of  the 
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Austrian  Hydrographic  Department)  into  German.  In  Bussia,  in 
particular,  the  great  zeal  of  Captain  Belavenetz,  and  above  all,  the 
appointment  of  a  person  of  his  energy  and  ability,  charged  exclusively 
with  the  superintendence  of  this  branch  of  nautical  science,  has  pro- 
duced, and  promises  to  produce,  most  im()ortant  results.  In  the 
French  and  other  navies  it  is  not  understood  that  there  is  an}'  officer 
charged  exclusively  with  the  duty,  and  we  cannot  therefore  at  present 
look  for  any  contributions  from  them  to  the  science  of  the  deviation 
of  the  compass. 

[A.  S.] 


WEEKLY    EVENING    MEETING, 

Friday,  February  16,  1866. 

Ills  HoYAL  Highness  Prince  Artuuh,  in  the  Chair. 

Coix)NEL  Sir  Henry  James,  R.E.  F.R.S.  &c. 

On  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem. 

The  speaker  commenced  by  stating  that  the  survey  of  Jerusalem  luid 
been  made  under  his  direction,  with  the  permission  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, who,  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  the  city,  undertook  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  survey.  He  also  stated,  that  the  Councils  of  the 
Boyal  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  had  placed  the 
necessary  funds  at  his  disposal  to  cover  the  cost  of  levelling  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  that  the  Syrian  Improvement 
Society  had  also  contributed  the  funds  required  to  cover  the  cost  of 
levelling  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  for  investi- 
gating the  nature  and  extent  of  the  present  and  former  supplies  of 
water  to  the  city. 

For  the  execution  of  these  duties  Sir  Henry  selected  Captain 
Wilson,  R.E.,  and  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers  from  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, including  a  good  surveyor  and  photographer,  Serjeant  McDonald, 
R.E.,  to  take  views  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  and  about  the  city. 

For  the  illustration  of  the  lecture  a  plan  of  the  city,  on  the  scale 
of  25  inches  to  a  mile,  with  plans  of  the  Haram  and  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  &c.,  on  the  scale  of  120  inches  to  a  mile,  were 
exhibited  on  the  wall  of  the  lecture-room,  and  also  plans  and  sections 
of  the  line  levelled  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  from 
Jerusalem  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon  ;  and  several  of  the  photographs 
were  projected  by  electric  light  upon  a  screen,  by  Dr.  Tyndall. 
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Sir  Henry  first  described  the  route  taken  in  levelling  from  Jaffa, 
by  Jerusalem,  to  the  Dead  Sea  near  Jericho ;  and  stated  the  highest 
point  passed  over  was  at  Mount  Scopus,  which  was  2,724  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  whilst  the  height  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  was 
2665  feet,  of  Mount  Zion  2550  feet,  and  Mount  Moriah  2440  feet. 
The  level  of  the  Mediterranean  was  crossed  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem 
by  Bethany,  at  3i  miles  beyond  Khan  Haddur.  At  about  one  mile 
from  Jericho,  the  line  was  carried  across  the  plain  to  a  point  on  the 
shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  opposite  the  small  island  there. 

The  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  below  the  Mediterranean  was 
found  to  be  1292  feet  on  the  12th  March,  1865;  but  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  water  fell  6  feet  lower,  making  the  greatest 
depression  1298  feet.  The  depression,  as  ascertained  by  Lieutenant 
Symonds,  R.E.,  in  1841  was  1312*2  feet.  Sir  Henry  then  pointed 
out  tlie  importance  of  being  able  to  connect  the  levels  of  the  Jerusalem 
survey  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  having  a  line  of 
"Bench  Marks"  (^),  cut  on  permanent  objects,  along  the  whole 
line  levelled,  for  any  future  surveys  in  Palestine,  such  as  those 
contemplated  by  the  Society  which  has  since  been  formed  "for  the 
"accurate  investigation  of  the  Topography,  Geology,  and  Physical 
"  Geography,  &c.,  of  the  Holy  Land  for  Biblical  illustration." 

The  geological  structure  of  the  country  was  described  as  consisting 
of  a  single  great  anticlinal  fold  of  strata,  of  the  age  of  the  chalk  and 
lower  tertiaries  of  this  country.  Specimens  of  the  rucks,  with  the 
characteristic  fossils,  Ammonites,  Hippurites,  and  Baculites  of  the 
chalk,  with  the  Nummulites  and  other  tertiary  fossils,  were  exhibited 
on  the  table,  and  also  s))ecimens  of  the  highly  bituminous  limestone 
found  in  tlie  cretaceous  strata  on  the  eastern  slope  towards  the  Dead 
Sea ;  the  decomposition  of  which,  and  the  constant  flowing  up  of  the 
bitumen  on  the  surface  of  that  sea,  was  the  probable  cause  of  its 
having  been  formerly  called  the  Lake  Asphaltitis. 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  physical  or  geographical  axis  of 
the  country  between  the  two  seas,  which  was  at  Jerusalem  itself,  from 
whence  the  rivers  flowed  east  and  west,  did  not  correspond  with  the 
geological  anticlinal  axis,  which  was  at  Ain-Jifna  and  eight  miles 
west  of  the  city ;  and  that  all  the  strata  at  Jerusalem  dipped  to  the 
south-east  at  an  angle  of  about  12^. 

The  geological  plan  and  section  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  city  is 
built  was  then  described.  The  nummulitic  or  foraminiferous  limestone, 
locally  known  under  the  name  of  "  Cakooli,"  caps  the  hills  to  the  east 
and  south  of  the  city,  and  forms  the  summits  of  Mount  Scopus,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  of  the  Mount  of  Evil  Counsel,  and  is  290  feet 
thick,  composed  of  a  soft  white  limestone  with  bands  of  flints. 

This  formation  is  succeeded  by  the  cretaceous  strata,  the  upper- 
most of  which  is  a  hard  siliceous  chalk,  called  "  Missse,"  about  70  feet 
thick ;  it  is  upon  this  that  the  city  itself  is  built.  This  is  succeeded 
by  a  white  soft  limestone,  or  indurated  chalk,  called  "  Malaki,"  about 
40  Ibet  thick.     Under  this  the  red  indurated  chalk,  called  "Santa 
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Croce "  marble,  is  found,  but  of  an  unknown  thickness.  It  is  from 
this  last  formation,  which  has  been  largely  exposed  by  denudation  at 
the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kedron  at  Jacob's  fountain,  that  the  marble  casing  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  the  shafts  of  the  beautiful  columns  in  the  Mosque  el 
Aksa,  and  most  of  the  ornamental  stones  used  in  the  buildings  of  the 
city  were  taken.  The  older  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  Haram  es  Sherif 
have  been  taken  from  the  *'  Missae  "  and  "  Malaki "  beds,  whilst  the 
later  additions  have  been  taken  from  the  "  Cakooli." 

The  Topography  of  the  city  was  then  described. 

The  city  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  on  the  east  by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Kedron,  or  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  these  valleys  unite  at  the  Fountain  of  Joab, 
about  half-a-mile  to  the  south  of  the  city,  from  whence,  under  the 
name  of  the  Kedron,  the  water-course  in  it  descends  to  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  the  promontory  thus  formed  is  cut  off  from 
the  eastern  by  a  valley,  which  runs  southward  through  the  city  to  join 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

This  is  the  Tyropean  valley,  or  valley  of  the  Cheesemongers,  a 
branch  of  which  runs  westward  to  the  citadel. 

Another  small  valley  to  the  north  of  the  Haram  es  Sherif,  entered 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron  from  the  north-west,  at  St.  Stephen's  gate. 

The  ground  is  thus  formed  into  two  spurs,  which  run  out  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  the  western  and  highest  of 
which  is  the  Mount  Zion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Upper  city  of  Josephus  ; 
whilst  the  eastern  is  Mount  Moriah,  upon  which  the  temple  formerly 
stood,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or  Dome  of  the  Eock,  at  present  stands. 

The  citadel  occupies  the  narrow  neck  of  ground  between  the 
valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  Tyropean  valley,  and  barred  the  only  level 
approach  to  the  ancient  city ;  for  that  part  of  the  city  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  citadel,  and  west  of  the  main  street  from  the  Zion  to  the 
Damascus  gate,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  modern  addition. 

The  citadel,  therefore,  was  the  key  of  a  very  strong  position  for  a 
small  city. 

A.C.  1048. — "  David  and  all  Israel  went  to  Jerusalem,  which  is 
Jebus.  David  took  the  castle  of  Zion,  which  is  the  city  of  David, 
and  David  dwelt  in  the  castle,  therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of 
David."  (1st  Chronicles^  xi.) 

"  David  took  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  the  same  is  the  city  of  David." 

"  So  David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and  called  it  the  city  of  David." 

(2nd  Samuel,  v.) 

"David  began  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  took  the  lower  city 

(Acra)  by  force,   but  the  citadel  held   out  still.     When  David  had 

cast  the  Jebusites  out  of  the  citadel,  he  also  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and 

named  it  the  city  of  David,  and  abode  there  all  the  time  of  his  reign." 

(Josephus*  s  *  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,*  Book  vii.,  chap.  3.) 

"  Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  is  Mount  Zion, 
on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great  king."     (Psalm,  xlviii.) 
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There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  hill  is  Mount  Zion  ; 
it  has  been  so  called  in  all  subsequent  histories,  and  is  so  called  at 
present. 

From  the  21st  chapter  of  1st  Chronicles  we  learn  that  David 
bought  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite,  and  ^^  built  there  an 
altar  unto  the  Lord." 

Then  David  said  (1st  Chronicles^  xxii.),  ''This  is  the  house  of  the 
Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the  burnt-ofTering  for  Israel." 

''Then  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at 
Jerusalem  in  Mount  Moriah,  in  the  place  that  David  had  prepared  in 
the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite."        (2nd  Chronicles^  iii.) 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  that  the  temple  formerly  stood  within 
the  Haram  es  Sherif ;  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  hill  on  which  it  stands  has  been  properly  named  Mount  Moriah. 

The  city  is  of  an  irregular  lozenze  shape,  the  longest  side  facing 
the  north-west,  being  three-Kjuarters-of-a-mile  long,  and  the  shorter 
sides  half-a-mile.  It  occupies  a  space  exactly  equal  to  the  area 
included  between  Oxford-street  and  Piccadilly,  and  between  Bond- 
street  and  Park-lane.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  with  flanking 
towers,  in  which  there  are  five  gates. 

It  is  intersected  from  north  to  south  by  its  principal  street,  which 
is  three-fifths  of  a  mile  long,  and  runs  from  the  Damascus  gate  to 
Zion  gate.  It  is  about  the  length  of  the  street  running  from 
8i>  Jameses  palace  along  Pall  Mall  to  St.  Martin's  church. 

From  this  principal  street  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  that 
from  the  Damascus  gate  down  the  Tyropean  valley,  generally  run  east 
and  west  at  right  angles  to  it ;  amongst  these  is  the  Via  Dolorosa 
along  the  north  of  the  Haram,  in  which  is  the  Roman  archway  called 
£coe  Homo. 

The  city  is  divided  into  quarters,  which  are  occupied  by  the 
diflRerent  religious  sects. 

The  boundaries  of  these  quarters  are  defined  by  the  intersection  of 
the  principal  street,  and  that  which  crosses  it  at  right  angles  from  the 
Jaffa  gate  to  the  gate  of  the  Haram,  called  Bab  as  Silsil6,  or  gate 
of  the  Chain. 

The  Christians  occupy  the  western  half  of  the  city,  the  northern 
portion  of  which  is  called  the  Christian  quarter,  and  contains  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  southern  portion  is  the  Armenian 
Quarter,  having  the  citadel  at  its  north-west  angle. 

The  Mahometan  quarter  occupies  the  north-east  portion  of  the 
city,  and  includes  the  Haram  es  Sherif.  llie  Jewish  quarter  is  on 
the  south,  between  the  Armenian  quarter  and  the  Haram. 

Sir  Henry  then  described  the  present  and  the  ancient  means  of 
supplying  the  city  with  water.  Of  the  drainage  of  the  city,  he  said, 
there  is  none  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  there  is  not  a  single 
drain  leading  from  the  city ;  and  the  present  water-supply  is  derived 
principally  from  the  cisterns  in  which  the  rain  water  is  collected,  and 
from  Joab's  fountain,  from  whence  it  is  brought  in  skins  on  the  backs 
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of  donkeys,  and  sold  in  the  city.  The  water  from  the  Pool  of  Su-jul 
altliough  described  by  Joseph  us  as  sweet  and  in  great  plenty .  •»  co« 
extremely  impure  and  in  small  quantity.  The  ancient  c\»nd.ii:*  i^<\.» 
(supply  of  water  were  remarkable  as  engineering  work«.  and  maiJ^: 
tliOAe  which  have  been  most  recently  executed  in  this  Cfmntry  bj  ocr 
most  skilful  engineers,  such  as  those  executed  for  supplying  the  citi  J, 
Ghisgow.  Two  conduits  were  described  and  di^tin^i^ed  as  ^hr^  iiyi- 
h'rpl  and  the  low-level  contiuitx.  The  low-level  conduit  was  brou^: 
from  a  great  distance  by  the  Wady  Urtas  to  below  the  luwest  i*f  Ltr 
three  Pools  of  Solonxm,  and  from  thence  passing  through  twi»  tucrtli 
was  led  round  the  lower  Pool  of  Gihou,  and  round  the  9«»uth  ecc  of 
Mount  Zion  into  the  city  at  the  west  side  of  Tyropean  lallej.  &i  iz 
altitude  of  2420  feet  The  high-level  conduit  was  brou^rht'  fri'X  i 
valley  to  the  south  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  and  led,  after  ytmiz 
through  a  tunnel,  above  the  uppermost  of  the  pools  :  and  from  tb«i<^ 
by  Hachel's  Tomb,  crossing  a  valley  by  means  uf  a  syphon  made  U 
stone,  in  lengths  of  about  5  feet,  and  having  collar  and  socket  yixui*  l- 
connect  them,  it  was  led  round  the  upper  Pool  of  Ciihon  mtu  \i* 
Citadel  at  an  altitude  of  2528  feet,  or  108  feet  above  the  level  at  vhvi 
the  lower  conduit  entered  the  city,  and  at  a  sufficient  height  to  ni  pN 
every  house  in  the  city  with  water.  Ry  this  arrangement  the  l^^ver 
conduit  could  be  supplied  with  water  either  through  the  Pool»  i*f 
Solomon  or  through  pipes  in  the  city.  The  low-level  conduit  wi« 
supposed  to  be  that  which  is  referred  to  by  Josephusin  his  *  Autiqcitivf 
of  the  Jews,' Ik>ok  xviii.,  chap.  3,  where  he  says:  ^'Pilate,  the  ;>n- 
curator  of  Judea,  undertook  to  bring  a  current  of  water  to  .lenuaifs:. 
and  did  it  with  the  sacred  money,  and  derived  tlie  origin  of  the  »tn-asi 
from  the  distance  of  200  furlongs." 

In  the  Tyropuui  valley  there  are  three  beautiful  fountains,  vhir^ 
are  referred  to  by  Moryson,  who  visited  .lerusalem  in  \S{^\  whu  va;.». 
when  describing  this  part  of  the  city,  '*  Here  I  did  see  pleavmt  Xy^nr- 
tains  of  waters  ;"  but  there  is  no  water  to  supply  them  nom-. 

His  Koyal  Highnoss  Prince  Arthur  examined  a  suaw  Mph-'T. 
KJniilar  to  that  described  ncjir  I'atara,  in  Lycia,  of  which  a  >\.vwh  :>\ 
JVIajor  Klphinstone,  It.K.,  was  exhibited,  as  well  as  models  uf  p^n.^  • 
of  tlie  two  syphons. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  was  defcribed  as  a  small  chanilicr  or  cn:^ 
about  6  feet  square  and  1)  feet  high,  having  on  the  east  side  so  «rrjk  i<-« 
an  entrance  as  to  oblige  i>eople  to  st(N)p  down  in  going  in  or  nut.  1: 
lies  exactly  east  and  w(*st,  and  has  a  bench  on  the  north  side,  ai.ii  w  :hr 
ri^lit  of  the  entrance,  on  which  the  body  of  our  Saviour  was  Liid. 

This  was  originally  a  tomb  cut  out  of  the  solid  n>ck  in  ihi>  sA*^  -i 
the  hill,  but  the  Kniperor  Constantine.  a.d.  333,  had  the  nick  anK.2>: 
it  ent  away,  so  as  to  leave  the  tomb  standing  out  by  iiM*lf.  Hr  thm 
(•ii('ase<l  tiie  tomb  with  marble,  and  richly  ornamented  it,  .^r  J  «=*- 
rounded  it  witii  a  largo  open  court,  paved  with  marble,  and  bu:Ii  "" 
Ciuirch  of  the  Holy  Sepuleiire  to  the  east  of  it.  An  e\aniin.i!i"i  <  t 
the  ground   fully  sustains  the  descriptions  which  have  lieen  gi«r: 
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the  contemporary  writers,  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  by  the  Pilgrim  of 
Bordeaux,  both  as  to  the  Sepulchre  itself  and  its  site. 

The  Sepulchre  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  circular  building,  with 
a  dome  open  at  the  top ;  but  it  much  needs  the  repairs  which  the  Empress 
of  the  French  is  exerting  herself  to  obtain  the  funds  to  effect  The 
Greek  church,  the  principal  of  the  many  grouped  round  the  sepulchre, 
is  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  sepulchre,  and  in  the  position  of  the 
one  built  by  Constantine. 

Calvary  is  1 40  feet  S.E.  of  the  sepulchre. 

The  Haram  es  Sheriff  or  Noble  Sanctuary,  was  described  as  a 
quadrilateral  enclosure  of  35  acres,  and  nearly  one  mile  in  circuit,  the 
northern  side  being  1042  feet  long,  the  eastern  1530,  the  southern 
922,  and  the  western  1601. 

The  magnificent  Dome  of  the  Bock  or  Mosque  of  Omar,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  stands  on  a  platform  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  centre 
of  the  area,  and  was  built  a.d.  688  to  691,  and  restored  in  the  16th 
century  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent ;  it  is  erected  over  and  around  the 
Sftkhrah.  The  Sakhrah  is  a  portion  of  the  natural  rock — in  fact,  the 
summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  highest  portion  of  which  is  4  feet  9i  inches 
above  the  marble  floor  of  the  mosque,  and  it  is  2440  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Beneath  the  Sakhrah  there  is  a  cave  which  is  entered  by  descending 
some  steps  on  the  south-east  side.  The  cave  itself  is  about  9  feet  high 
in  the  highest  part,  and  22  feet  6  inches  square ;  a  hole  has  been  cut 
through  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock  into  the  chamber  beneath, 
and  there  b  a  corresponding  hole  immediately  under  it,  which  leads  to 
a  drain  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Kedron.  This  hole  is  supposed  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  blood  of  the  animals  sacri- 
ficed on  the  rock,  when  it  was  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  to  the  Temple. 

The  Mosque,  a  splendid  specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture,  consists 
of  a  very  elegantly-shaped  dome,  supported  on  four  piers  standing  in 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  75  feet  in  diameter ;  between  each  of 
the  piers  are  three  pillars,  from  the  capitals  of  which  spring  slightly 
dliptical  arches,  which  assist  in  carrying  the  tambour  of  the  dome. 
This  circle  is  surrounded  by  an  octagonal  screen,  containing  eight 
piers  and  sixteen  pillars,  \ihich  carry  an  entablature,  above  which  are 
discharging  arches,  slightly  elliptical  in  shape. 

There  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  entablature  of  the  screen,  that 
over  the  intercolumnar  spaces  the  architrave  is  entiiely  omitted,  and 
over  the  pillars  is  represented  by  a  square  block  cased  with  marble. 

The  pillars  are  of  the  Corinthian  order,  averaging  5  feet  1 1  inches 
in  circumference  for  the  screen,  and  7  feet  10  inches  for  the  inner 
circle  ;  are  of  various  coloured  beautiful  marbles,  and  serpentine. 

Outside  the  screen  is  the  main  building,  also  octagonal,  composed 
of  the  best  '^  Malaki  "  stone,  finely  chiselled  with  close  heads  and 
joints,  and  having  on  each  side  seven  recessed  spaces  or  bays  with  plain 
semicircular  heads. 

The  exterior  of  the  Mosque  is  richly  decorated  with  marble  and 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  43.)  2  Q 
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^*  fayence/'    The  casing  of  various  coloured  marbles  reaches  from  the 
ground  to  nearly  the  foot  of  the  windows. 

Tlie  whole  internal  surface  of  the  dome  and  tambour  is  covered  with 
anibesques  in  mosaic,  which,  though  in  some  places  peeling  off,  in 
others  retain  much  of  the  original  freshness  of  colouring. 

The  windows  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  tracery,  no  less 
than  for  the  brilliancy  of  tiie  colouring,  and  the  adiuirable  way  in  which 
the  different  colours  are  blended,  producing  perfect  harmony  in  the  whole. 

The  Mosque  El  Aksa,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Haram,  is  a 
Mahometan  place  of  worship,  which  has  been  built  upon  vaults  to 
bring  up  a  level  surface  for  it. 

The  Crusaders  took  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  1099,  and  called  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  the  "Temple  of  the  Lord,"  and  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  the 
*'  Palace  of  Solomon ; "  and  it  was  here  that  King  Baldwin  founded 
the  celebrated  order  of  Knights  Templars. 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  whether  the  present  area  of  the 
Haram  es  Sherif  corresponded  with  the  area  of  the  Temple  as  it  was 
built  by  Herod.  Sir  Henry  said  that  a  careful  examination  of  this 
question  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  was  identically  the  same. 

The  northern  front  is  described  by  Josephus  as  having  the  tower 
of  Antonia  built  on  a  precipice  at  the  north-west  angle  ;  this  precipice, 
in  part  cut  away,  still  existed,  and  on  the  same  spot  a  guard  was  always 
now  stationed,  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  occupied  by 
the  Romans  ;  this  side  terminates  at  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  and 
"  was  built  over  it,  on  which  account  the  depth  was  frightful,"  as 
Josephus  also  says  ;  and  we  have  in  the  Pool  of  Rethesda  the  immense 
fosse,  and  in  the  ?mall  valley  previously  referred  to,  the  ravine  which 
Titus  found  such  difficulty  in  procuring  materials  to  fill  up,  in  front 
of  tliis  side.  The  south  side  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  reaching 
"in  length  from  the  east  valley  unto  that  on  the  west,  for  it  was  im- 
possible it  should  reach  any  farther ;  "  and  this  description,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  south-east  angle  is  supported  on  arches,  is  exactly 
confirmed  by  what  we  now  see.  Then  turning  to  the  architecture  of 
the  enclosing  walls,  we  find  that,  as  Josephus  says,  "  both  the  largeness 
of  the  square  edifice  and  its  altitudes  were  immense,  and  that  the  vastness 
of  the  stones  in  the  front  was  plainly  visible,'*  and  this  description 
exactly  applies  to  the  lowest,  and  therefore  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
the  walls  which  still  remain,  as  seen  at  tlie  north-east  angle,  the  south- 
east, and  south-west  angles,  and  at  immerous  intervening  points  in 
which  there  are  immense  stones,  some  of  which  range  from  24  feet  to 
40  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportional  depth  and  width. 

The  architecture  of  these  parts  of  the  walls  is  moreover  dis- 
tinguished by  the  broad  **  marginal  drafts  "  round  them,  giving  a  bold 
and  peculiar  character  to  the  joints,  which  have  been  improperly 
called  "  bevelled  joints  ;  "  and  again  by  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
the  "  batter  **  of  the  walls  was  obtained,  viz,  by  setting  back  the 
courses  of  stones  4  or  5  inches  as  they  were  carried  up  at  the  angle. 
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These  facts  prove  that  these  remaining  portions  of  the  old  walls 
formed  part  of  one  design  and  one  work  ;  and  when  we  find  a  portion 
of  the  arch  ( Robinson's)  built  in  as  part  of  the  wall  itself,  and  know 
that  this  was  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  across  the  Tyropean 
▼alley,  which  was  built  by  Herod  to  lead  to  the  ro3'al  cloisters  along 
the  south  side  of  the  enclosure — for  its  position  exactly  accords  with 
the  dimensions  given  by  Josephus — the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that 
the  whole  enclosure  is  identically  the  same  as  that  of  the  temple  of 
Herod.  The  history,  the  topography,  and  the  architecture  are  all  in 
accord  upon  this  point. 

Sir  Henry  then  described  the  ancient  doorway  or  postern  still  existing 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  west  wall,  the  lintel  of  which  was  24  feet 
long  in  one  stone,  and  the  Wailing  place  of  the  Jews  a  little  to  the 
north  of  it,  the  only  part  of  the  wall  which  is  within  the  Jews'  quarter 
to  which  they  are  permitted  to  have  access,  and  also  the  great  arch 
having  a  span  of  42  feet  and  a  width  of  43  feet,  covering  the  cistern 
**  £1  Barak,*'  which  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wilson,  and  first 
recognized  by  him  as  forming  part  of  one  of  the  four  ancient 
approaches  to  the  temple  enclosure  on  the  west  side. 

The  western  wall  of  the  enclosure  was  described  as  being  perfectly 
atraight  throughout  its  length  ;  but  from  Wilson's  arch  northwards 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  72  feet  of  rubbish  against  it ;  upon 
which  the  modern  houses  of  the  Mahometans  are  built  too  close 
together  to  admit  of  excavations  being  made,  and  which  on  account 
of  the  tombs  of  the  Turkish  Etfendis,  would  not  be  permitted,  even 
if  there  was  room.  This  portion  of  the  wall  is  therefore  entirely  hid, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  of  the  same 
character  as  the  rest,  if  it  could  be  examined. 

The  piers  of  the  arches  supporting  the  Haram  in  the  south-east 
angle  are  found  to  range  precisely  as  they  should  do  to  support  the 
triple  cloister  on  the  south  side,  and  a  double  cloister  on  the  east  side ; 
and  if  they  are  not  those  originally  built  for  that  purpose,  the  present 
piera  must  occupy  the  exact  same  positions  as  the  original  ones  did. 

AAer  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Titus,  a.d.  70,  Josephus  tells  us 
that  he  ordered  the  city  to  be  entirely  demolished  and  its  walls  to  be 
overthrown,  but  that  the  citadel  should  be  preserved  as  a  monument 
of  his  good  fortune.  The  citadel  had  been  rebuilt  by  Herod,  and  from 
the  description  given  by  Josephus  of  the  towers  built  by  him — riz.  that 
they  were  built  up  to  a  certain  height  perfectly  solid — and  from  the 
character  of  the  architecture,  which  corresponds  with  that  found  all 
round  the  Haram,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  tower,  called  the 
Tower  of  David,  is  one  of  those  built  by  Herod. 

Sir  Henry  concluded  by  observing  that  *' notwithstanding  the  very 
**  opposite  views  with  respect  to  the  sites  of  the  holy  places  which  have 
**  been  brought  forward  in  this  lecture-room,  I  feel  firmly  convinced 
**  that  the  traditional  sites  are  the  tnie  sites  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
"  Temple,  Mount  Zion,  and  Mount  Moriah."  nti    j  -i 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  February  23,  1866. 

Sir  Henry   Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.    Pre»Mleiit, 

in  the  Chair. 

William  Pengelly,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 
On  KenCs  Cavern^  Torquay. 

Amongst  the  numerous  beautiful  valleys  in  the  neighbourfaood  of 
Torquay,  there  is  one,  about  a  mile  eastward  from  the  harboor, 
running  north  and  south,  and  terminating  in  the  latter  directioB  o« 
the  northern  shore  of  Torbay.  About  half-a-mile  from  this  temiBs- 
tion,  a  transverse  valley  enters  it  on  the  western  side,  and  in  the  angW 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  there  stands  a  small^  wooded,  liae- 
stone  hill,  which  contains  the  celebrated  Kent's  Cavem,  or  KcBt*f 
Hole. 

The  rocks  composing  the  entire  Torquay  peninsulm  are  limertoae 
witli  interstratified  calcareous  shale,  greenstone,  clay-slate,  and  a  earn- 
pact  reddish  grit ;  all  of  which,  with  tlie  possible  exoeptioo  of  tke 
greenstone,  belong  to  the  Devonian  system.  The  slate  and  grit,  wkick 
are  traversed  by  quartz  veins,  underlie  the  limestone,  but  form  the 
highest  hills  of  the  district  The  overlying  soil  is  freqoently  as 
ochreous  red  loam  mixed  with  angular  stones,  from  a  few  incites  la 
fully  twelve  feet  thick.  It  is  sometimes  sufficiently  tenacious  and  bm 
from  stoties  to  be  used  for  making  bricks.  Numerous  narrow  fisHirs 
traverse  the  limestones ;  and  many  of  them  are  filled  with  a  liiailar 
admixture  of  clay  and  stones,  or  sand,  or  gravel  consisting  of  veil- 
rounded  materials,  and  in  some  cases  derived  from  somewhat  difuat 
parts  of  the  county.  Near  Hope's  Nose,  the  northern  horn  of  Torijsv. 
and  scarcely  a  mile  from  the  cavern,  there  is  a  fine  example  of  a  nttii 
beach,  about  30  feet  above  the  sea,  and  containing  a  large  number  of 
well-rolled  flints,  as  well  as  the  shells  of  various  8}>ecie&s  of  molloikfc 
all  of  which  still  inhabit  the  adjacent  bay.  A  considerable  accumula- 
tion of  gravel,  largely  compased  of  rolled  flints  and  Dartmoor  rocks. 
occurs  on  Milbern  Down,  about  five  miles  north-westerly  from  tfe 
cavern. 

Omitting  one  or  two  mere  slits,  which  have  long  been  blocked  sp 
from  within,  the  cavern  has  two  entrances  in  one  and  the  same  \om 
natural  clitf.  wliich  runs  north  and  south  on  the  eastern  scarp  of  tW 
hill.     Thev  are  about  50  feet  apart,  190  feet  above  the  level  of  i 
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tide,  and  from  60  to  70  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  imme- 
diately below.  The  northern  entrance  is  a  rude  triangle,  about  6  feet 
high  and  8  feet  wide  at  the  base.  Several  lithodomous  perforations 
occur  in  the  limestone  near  its  vertex.  The  southern  opening  is 
somewhat  larger,  and  is  a  natural  arch,  having  a  continuous  limestone 
base  or  chord. 

Though  the  cavern  has  been  known  from  time  immemorial,  it  did 
not  attract  the  attention  of  scientific  men  until  1824,  when  Mr. 
l^orthmore  and  Mr.  W.  C%  Trevilyan  found  a  few  bones  in  its 
deposits.  In  1825  the  Rev.  Mr.  McEnery  commenced  the  investigations 
which  were  continued  until  1829,  and  rendered  the  scene  of  his  labours 
famous.  After  his  decease  his  papers  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Vivian,  by  whom  they  were  published  in  1859.  In  1840  Mr. 
Godwin-Austen  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  a  paper 
descriptive  of  researches  which  he  had  made  in  the  cavern.  In  1847 
Mr.  Vivian  read  to  the  same  society,  and  also  to  the  British  Associa- 
tion, a  paper  embodying  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  cavern, 
made  the  previous  year,  by  a  committee  of  the  Torquay  Natural 
Hbtory  Society. 

These  investigations  appear  to  have  been  made  carefully,  and  the 
explorers  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  flint  implements  were  found 
commingled  with  the  remains  of  extinct  animals,  in  undisturbed  cave 
earth,  beneath  the  stalagmitic  floor.  Mr.  Godwin- Austen  adds  that 
the  boftes  of  man  occurred  under  precisely  the  same  conditions. 

According  to  Professor  Owen's  *  British  Fossil  Mammalia  and 
Birds,'  remains  of  the  following  animals,  of  which  those  in  italics  are 
extinct  species,  have  been  found  in  the  cavern: — Great  Horse-Shoe 
Bat,  Shrew,  Ursus  priscus,  Ursfis  speiteus,  Badger,  Polecat,  Stoat, 
Wolf,  Fox,  Uytena  speltea,  Felis  speUea^  Wild  Cat,  Machairodus 
iatidensy  Water  Vole,  Field  Vole,  Bank  Vole,  Norway  Hare,  Babbit, 
Lagomyi  spelceus,  Elephas  primigenius.  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  Equus 
fossilisj  Hippopotamus  major ^  Megaceros  hibemicus,  Strongyloceros 
meiitusy  Red  deer,  and  Man.  The  last  is  on  the  authority  of  Mr, 
Godwin-Austen. 

It  is  well  known  that  even  scientific  men  either  discredited  or 
explained  away  these  alleged  discoveries  of  the  inosculation  of  human 
industrial  remains  with  the  bones  of  the  extinct  mammals,  until  1858, 
when  the  results  of  the  systematic  exploration  of  the  Brixham  Cavern 
induced  many  geologists  to  suspect  that  the  discoveries  which  again  and 
again  had  been  reported  from  Kent's  Cavern  might  after  all  be  worthy 
of  credence  ;  and  in  1864  the  British  Association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Sir  C.  Lyell,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Professor  Phillips, 
Mr.  Vivian,  Mr.  J.  Evans,  and  Mr.  Pengelly,  to  make  a  systematic 
exploration  of  the  cavern,  which  the  proprietor.  Sir  L.  Palk,  Bart., 
immediately  placed  in  their  exclusive  custody. 

Mr.  McEnery  and  his  successors,  as  well  as  the  numerous  visitors, 
invariably  used  the  northern  entrance.  The  southern,  which  had  long 
been  blocked  up,  opens  at  once  into  a  spacious  chamber,  which  the  Com- 
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mittee  selected  for  their  iuvestigations,  partly  because  of  its  aoocanLiTity. 
but  mainly  on  account  of  its  deposits  beiug  certainly  iDtact.  A  iDode  'ak 
exploration  was  decided  on,  iotelligent  aod  trustworthy  workmen  vcit- 
engaged,  and  the  work,  consigned  to  the  superintendence  of  the  i«o 
resident  members  of  the  committee,  commenced  on  March  28,  l»56^. 
The  encouraging  report  presented  in  September  last  induced  tW 
British  Association  not  only  to  repeat,  but  to  double  their  libeni 
grant  of  the  previous  year. 

The  following,  in  descending  order,  is  the  suoeesaioo  of  dqiooa 
found  in  the  chamber:  — 

1.  Huge  blocks  of  limestone  which  had  fallen  from  the  root 
Many  of  them  required  blasting  in  order  to  their  rerooral.  Tbt 
largest  measured  19^  feet  long,  9  feet  broad,  2^  thick,  aod  roust  hive 
weighed  fully  33  tons.  In  some  histances  two  or  three  blocks  Uj  uot 
on  another.  Sheets  of  stalagmite  sometimes  lay  between  aod  ofoifntt^ 
them  together,  or  invested  the  whole  so  as  to  form  a  dome-akapcd 
mass,  whilst  others  were  without  any  trace  of  this  material. 

2.  Beneath  and  between  these  blocks  lay  a  stratum  of  black  moddv 
mould  from  3  to  upwards  of  12  inches  in  depth. 

3.  Next  below  was  a  floor  of  stalagmite  from  about  1  to  3  fret 
in  thicicness.  It  was  firmly  cemented  to  the  walls,  and,  with  a  (tm 
exceptions,  extended  across  the  chamber.  In  some  cases  it  w» 
crystalline,  compact,  and  hard ;  in  others  granular  or  earthy.  Moit 
commonly  it  consisted  of  alternate  crystalline  and  nou-cr}-stillisf 
laminae.  It  contained  numerous  fragments  of  limestone,  some'of  thea 
attaining  the  size  of  large  blocks;  and  in  tlie  lower  portion  it  graii*- 
ated  into  an  intractable  concrete. 

4.  Still  lower  was  the  ordinary  ochreous  red  caTe-earth,  with  sboit 
50  per  cent,  of  angular  fragments  of  limestone,  varying  from  thin  biu 
measuring  less  than  a  square  inch,  to  blocks  as  large  as  some  of  thar 
found  on  the  surface.  In  some  cases  the  stones  and  earth  were  miiad 
in  about  equal  quantities,  in  others  the  earth  or  stones  grealK  pre^ 
ponderated.  Thin  films  of  stalagmite  of  limited  area  occurred  at  aL* 
deptiis,  sometimes  encrusting  a  bone  or  stone,  in  others  cementing  tiie 
materials  into  small  lumps  of  breccia. 

The  entire  accumulation  was  destitute  of  any  approach  to  stntii- 
cation,  and  the  stones  lay  at  all  angles,  without  any  tendr&cj  u< 
symmetrical  arrangement.  At  present  the  cave-earth*  has  duc  bm 
excavated  beyond  four  feet  below  tlie  stalagmite,  so  that  ntiihn.f  » 
known  res})ecting  its  depth  or  what  may  lie  beneath  it.  Th«  buck 
muddy  soil  lies  immediately  on  it  in  the  few  spots  where  tht-re  »  >* 
stalagmite,  but  the  line  of  junction  is  in  all  ca«es  sharp  aod  «cil 
defined. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  early  explorers  abstained  froa 
carrying  on  researches  in  this  cliamber  ou  account  of  the  hugv  Ijte- 
stone  blocks  overlying  the  de|)osits.  They  are  at  CHice  the  cauM^.  sa^ 
a  proof  that  the  accumulation  remained  intact. 

It   is  belie\ed  that  the  method  of  exploration   which   firoiD  ^ 
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commeucemeot  has  been  rigidly  followed,  is  at  once  simple  and  trust- 
worthy, and  that  it  renders  it  easy  to  determine  the  precise  situation  of 
every  object  which  has  been  found.     It  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  black  mould  between  the  limestone  blocks  was  carefully 
examined  and  removed. 

2.  The  blocks  themselves  were  blasted,  and  otherwise  broken  up, 
and  taken  out  of  the  cavern. 

3.  A  "  datum  line "  was  stretched  horizontally  from  a  fixed  point 
at  the  entrance  to  another  at  the  back  of  the  chamber. 

4.  At  distances  of  one  foot,  lines  were  drawn  transversely  across  the 
chamber  at  right  angles  to  the  datum,  so  as  to  divide  the  entire  area 
into  belts  or  *'  parallels  "  one  foot  wide. 

5.  In  each  parallel,  the  black  mould  which  had  underlain  the  blocks 
of  limestone,  and  then  the  stalagmite  floor,  were  examined  and 
removed,  so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  cave-earth. 

6.  The  red  cave-earth  in  each  parallel  was  excavated  in  four 
successive  "  levels,"  each  a  foot  deep,  and  extending  across  the 
chamber.  £ach  level  was  divided  into  three-feet  lengths  or  ^'  yards,*' 
measured  on  each  side  from  the  datum,  so  as  to  form  a  right  and  left 
series.  For  convenience  of  working,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  the 
risk  of  slips,  the  sections  have  been  limited  to  the  depth  of  four 
feet. 

The  material  contained  in  each  "  yard,''  or  horizontal  ])rism,  has 
been  first  carefully  examined  in  situ  by  candle-light,  next  taken  to  the 
entrance  and  re-examined,  and  then  removed  outside  the  cavern  and 
once  more  looked  over.  A  box  has  been  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  objects  found  in  each  yard,  and  every  evening  the  boxes,  each 
containing  a  label  with  the  data  necessary  for  <!efining  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  its  contents,  and  securely  packed,  have  been  sent,  under  lock, 
to  the  honorary  secretary,  who  at  once  cleaned  and  repacked  the 
specimens,  numbered  the  labels,  and  recorded  in  his  diary  the  re!>ults 
of  the  day's  investigation. 

The  same  method  has  been  followed  in  the  examination  of  the 
black  mould  and  the  stalagmite,  with  the  single  exception  that  they 
have  not  been  divided  into  *'  levels  "  and  "  yards." 

If  from  any  cause  the  position  of  an  object  was  doubtful,  such  object 
has  been  placed  in  a  box  marked  '*  uncertain,"  and  thus  all  untrust- 
worthy evidence  has  been  eliminated.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  cavern 
has  been  visited  daily  by  the  superintendents,  and  monthly  reports 
have  been  forwarded  to  ihe  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  objects  found  in  the  black  mould,  above  tlie  stalagmite,  form  a 
very  miscellaneous  collection,  which  includes  articles  of  various  eras, 
from  the  present  day  back  to  pre-Koman  times,  and  thus  represents  at 
least  two  thousand  years.  It  consists  of  various  kinds  of  stones, 
human  industrial  remains,  bones  of  different  animals  of  existing  species, 
land  and  marine  shells,  and  perforated  shells  of  hazel-nuts.  The 
stones,  in  most  cases  well  n>unded,  and  occasionally  lithodomized,  are 
fragments  of  limestone,  quartz,  red  grit,  slate,  greenstone,  and  flint, — 
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all,  excepting  the  last,  derivable  from  the  rocks  of  the  district.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  taken  to  the  cavern  by  man. 

The  human  industrial  remains  are  pottery,  and  articles  in  stone, 
bone,  and  bronze. 

The  pottery  occurs  in  fragments ;  nothing  approaching  a  perfect 
vessel  has  been  found.  The  sherds  represent  a  large  number  of  utensils 
ranging  from  pre-Roman,  through  Roman  and  medieeval,  to  modem 
times.  Many  of  them  are  black,  coarse  in  texture,  and  more  or  less 
ornamented. 

Amongst  the  articles  in  stone,  there  are  whetstones ;  fragments  of 
slate,  some  of  which  are  obviously  portions  of  curvilineal  plates,  used, 
perhaps,  as  covers  for  the  earthenware  vessels  ;  "  spindle  whorls," 
formed  of  Devonian  grit,  Triassic  sandstone,  slate,  chloritic  schist,  and 
Kimmeridge  clay,  and  differing  in  dimensions  and  finish,  some  being 
very  rude,  whilst  others  are  even  elaborately  ornamented  ;  a  quadrantal 
fragment  of  an  ellipsoidal  quartzite  pebble,  resembling  those  which 
compose  the  Triassic  "  pebble-bed  "  near  Budleigh  Salterton,  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  used  for  polishing ;  and  a  few  fiint  flakes,  some  of 
a  dark,  others  of  an  almost  white  colour. 

The  bone  implements  comprise  a  comb,  resembling  in  size  and  out- 
line a  small  thoe-lifter,  with  strong  teeth  cut  in  its  broad  end  ;  a  spoon, 
neatly  formed  out  of  a  rib  ;  a  chisel ;  and  a  wedge. 

The  bronze  series  includes  a  fibula ;  portion  of  a  spoon ;  a  spear 
head  ;  a  socketed  celt ;  and  two  or  three  rings.  In  this  connection 
may  be  mentioned  a  large  portion  of  a  cake  of  smelted  copper. 

Of  the  shells,  the  terrestrial  forms  are  chiefly  various  species  of 
snail.  They  occur  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  are  probably  the  relics 
of  a  colony  which  had  taken  possession  of  the  cavern.  The  marine 
species  are  the  limpet,  whelk,  oyster,  solen,  pecten,  mussel,  cockle,  and 
the  internal  shell  of  a  small  cuttle-fish.  Their  presence  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  human  agency. 

The  stalagmitic  floor,  though  broken  into  small  fragments  and 
carefully  examined,  has  not  yielded  a  large  collection  of  objects.  In 
it  have  been  found  pieces  of  cliarcoal ;  marine  and  land  shells  ;  and  a 
few  remains  of  animals,  most  of  them  existing  species,  but  including 
teetli  of  a  bear,  probably  Urstis  spelams. 

The  red  cave-earth,  below  the  stalagmite,  contained  pebbles  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  them  certainly  derived  from  Dartmoor  and  other 
somewiiat  distant  localities,  and  varying  from  the  size  of  peas  to  that  of 
a  hen's  egg ;  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  and  teeth  of  recent  and 
extinct  mammals  ;  flint  implements  ;  whetstones  ;  and  a  stone  hammer. 

The  bones  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  tlian  those  found  in  the 
overlying  black  nind.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  chalky  whiteness  when 
cleaned  ;  but  a  few  are  discoloured,  and  present  such  marks  as  are 
sometimes  left  by  mossc^s  and  lichens  on  objects  on  which  they  have 
grown.  A  considerable  number  of  the  long  bones  have  been  split 
longitudinally,  as  if  for  the  extraction  of  the  marrow  ;  and  all  that  are 
thus  split,  as  well  as  many  others,  including  fragments  of  antlers  and 
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even  teeth,  present  distinct  indications  of  having  been  gnawed.  Most 
of  those  found  immediately  beneath  large  blocks  of  limestone  are 
crushed.  A  few  have  obviously  been  rolled,  and  several  pieces  of  burnt 
bone  have  been  met  with.  A  large  portion  of  the  osseous  debris 
occurs  in  the  form  of  mere  splinters.  Lumps  composed  of  finely 
comminuted  bone,  bony  faecal  matter,  and  red  loam  are  here  and 
there  abundant. 

Nothing  like  an  entire,  or  even  a  considerable  portion,  of  a  skeleton 
has  been  found.  The  principal  identifiable  remains  are  teeth,  amongst 
which  are  those  of  the  cave-bear,  cave-lion,  cave-hyaena,  fox,  probably 
more  than  one  species  of  horse,  ox,  several  species  of  deer,  the  tichorhine, 
rhinoceros,  and  the  mammoth.  The  hyaena,  and,  after  it,  the  horse  and 
rhinoceros,  are  the  most  prevalent  forms.  The  relics  of  the  mammoth 
— tusks  and  teeth — are  those  of  very  young  animals.  The  early  ex- 
plorers, however,  'frequently  found,  in  other  parts  of  the  cave,  the 
remains  of  adults  of  this  species. 

Without  including  doubtful  specimens  and  mere  chips,  about  seventy 
*^  flint "  implements  have  been  found.  Like  the  bones,  they  are  least 
numerous  in  the  uppermost  foot  or  "  level "  of  the  cave-earth.  Some 
are  of  a  light  grey,  others  of  a  cream  colour,  or  almost  white ;  the  latter, 
however,  is  apparently  due  to  a  natural  or  artificial  metamorphosis, 
producing  a  more  or  less  earthy  texture,  which  rarely  extends  quite  to 
the  centre.  The  flint  varies  much  in  purity,  and  is  sometimes  more  or 
less  cherty.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  fragments  only,  others  were 
found  broken  but  with  the  parts  lying  in  contact,  whilst  many  are 
perfect.  A  few  seem  scarcely  or  never  to  have  been  used,  and  none  of 
them  present  any  traces  of  having  been  rolled.  Some  are  highly 
wrought,  but  never  polished  ;  others  seem  to  have  been  fashioned  with 
but  little  effort  or  skill ;  whilst  occasionally  a  rather  large  sharp 
splinter  is  met  with,  such  as  was  probably  struck  off  in  fashioning  a 
more  elaborate  tool.  The  most  perfect  implements  are  of  two  kinds : — 
flakes,  flat  or  concave  on  one  face,  and  carinated  on  the  other  ;  and 
oval  implements,  worked  to  an  edge  all  round.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
three  specimens,  all  carefully  made  and  well  finished  ;  one  of  them 
was  found  in  the  third,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  or  lowest  level  yet  ex- 
cavated. 

The  whetstones,  of  which  there  are  two,  are  formed  of  hard,  fine- 
grained, dark-green  grit.  One  was  found  in  the  first  or  uppermost 
**  level "  of  the  red  loam,  in  a  small  cavity  in  the  wall  of  the  chamber, 
having  over  it  a  thick  stratum  of  limestone  in  situ,  and  over  this  again 
was  a  mass  of  stalagmitic  breccia,  eight  feet  thick,  fhe  second  was 
met  with  in  the  second  ^^  level,"  near  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  where 
the  overlying  stalagmite  was  twenty-six  inches  thick  and  extended  in 
unbroken  continuity  and  in  all  directions  for  several  yards. 

The  stone  hammer  is  simply  an  ellipsoidal  pebble  of  hard  Triassic 
sandstone,  which  from  the  character  of  its  protuberant  surface,  appears 
to  have  been  held  by  the  fingers  applied  at  the  extremities  of  its  shortest 
axis,  and  used  for  breaking. 
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The  results  of  the  exploration  now  in  progress  have  confirmed 
most,  and  contradicted  none,  of  those  recorded  by  the  earlier  investi- 
gators. Compared  with  the  previous  evidence,  that  recently  found  is 
in  a  few  cases  defective,  but  never  conflicting.  The  committee,  like 
Mr.  McEnery,  Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  and  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society,  have  found  unquestionable  human  industrial  remains,  in  the 
undisturbed  cave-earth  below  the  stalagmite,  mixed  up  with  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  the  ordinary  extinct  cave  mammals ;  but,  unlike  Jlr. 
McEnery,  they  have  not  yet  found  any  traces  of  Machairodus  nor  of 
Hippopotamus ;  nor  have  they,  like  Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  met  with 
any  part  of  the  human  skeleton. 

The  speaker  remarked,  that  he  alone  must  be  held  responsible  for 
any  inferences  which  he  might  draw  from  the  facts  w^ich  had  been 
enunciated  ;  he  also  wished  it  to  be  understood  that,  since  the  evidence 
cannot  be  considered  complete  until  the  exploration  has  closed,  such 
inferences  must  be  regarded  as  provisional  only,  and  not  necessarily 
definitive. 

The  fall  of  the  blocks  of  limestone  from  the  roof  has  been  ascribed 
by  some  to  earthquake  shocks ;  by  others,  to  change  of  dimensions 
arising  from  changes  of  temperature.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  first 
hypothesis,  that  it  renders  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  convulsion 
very  repeatedly,  since  the  blocks  fell  at  intervals  throughout  the 
periods  represented  by  the  cave-earth,  the  stalagmite,  and  the  black 
mud,  as  well  as  after  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  latter  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  to  the  second,  that  the  cavern  temperature  is  constant.  It 
seems  more  probable  that,  so  to  speak,  the  blocks  were  cut  out  succes- 
sively by  the  action  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  perco- 
lating through  the  roof  along  the  two  systems  of  joints  which  traverse 
the  limestone. 

That  the  stalagmitic  floor  was  not  formed  by  a  stream,  supersatu- 
rated with  carbonate  of  lime,  flowing  through  the  cavern,  but  by  drip 
from  the  roof,  is  evinced  by  its  occasional  discontinuity  on  areas  by  no 
means  above  the  common  level ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
immediately  beneath  unusually  large  stalactites  depending  from  the 
roof  that  the  floor  attained  its  greatest  thickness,  and  rose  in  consider- 
able bosses. 

Since  none  of  the  flint  implements  have  been  rolled,  and  some  of 
them  appear  new  and  unused,  it  may  be  concluded  that  man  was  at 
least  an  occasional  visitant  of  the  cavern.  The  occurrence,  moreover, 
of  large  flint  splinters  with  sharp  edges  renders  it  probable  that  he  made 
it  his  habitual  residence,  and  manufactured  his  tools  there.  The  same 
inference  may  be  drawn  from  the  whetstones,  the  stone  hammer,  and 
the  burnt  bones ;  and  it  receives  further  confirmation  in  the  numerous 
long  bones  split  longitudinally,  since  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  this 
being  achieved  by  less  than  human  agency. 

But  since  these  as  well  as  many  other  bones  are  scored  with  teeth- 
marks,  probably  by  the  hyaena  in  most  cases,  and  a  large  amount  of 
bony  faecal  matter  occurred  at  all  levels  and  in  every  part  of  the  area, 
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it  seems  equally  certain  that  the  cavern  was  at  least  the  occasional 
lioine  of  this  powerful  carnivore,  which  dragged  into  his  domicile  the 
iemain9  of  his  brute  contemporaries,  or  made  a  meal  by  gnawing 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  human  feast.  As  man,  however,  could 
not  have  shared  his  home  with  so  undesirable  a  fellow-lodger,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  latter  resided  there  only  whilst  the  former  was 
absent ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  climate  such  as  the 
British  a  savage  population  must  be  necessarily  sparse,  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  not  unlikely  that  hunting  expeditions  frequently  took  man  con- 
■iderable  distances,  and  for  protracted  periods,  from  his  home. 

That  the  cave-earth  accumulated  gradually  and  slowly  may  be 
inferred  from  the  facts  that  traces  of  this  alternate  tenancy,  large 
blocks  of  limestone,  and  films  of  stalagmite  encrusting  stones  and 
bones,  or  cementing  them  into  a  firm  concrete,  occur  at  all  levels  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  chamber. 

Much  of  the  red  earth  forming  the  staple  of  the  cavern  deposit 
may  be,  perhaps,  the  earthy  residuum  of  the  impure  limestone  of  the 
district,  and  especially  of  the  interstratified  shale,  the  calcareous  matter 
baving  been  removed  by  the  action  of  acidulated  water ;  and  a  portion 
of  this  may  have  been  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  cave  itself.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  at  least  parts  of  the  deposit  were  introduced 
ftom  without,  since  it  contains  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  material 
wbich  the  cavern  hill  could  not  supply,  such  as  pebbles  of  Devonian 
grit — probably  from  an  adjacent  and  loftier  hill — quartz,  flint,  granite, 
and  other  Dartmoor  rocks,  and  crystalline  schists  from  the  southern 
angle  of  the  county. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  pebbles  were  selected  by  man,  as 
many  of  them  are  much  too  small  to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Since  there  are  no  open  fissures  in  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  the 
materials  from  the  exterior  must  have  been  introduced  through  the 
lateral  entrances,  and  in  all  probability  by  the  action  of  water, — an 
bypothesis  in  harmony  with  the  facts  that  the  surface  of  the  deposit  is 
everywhere  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  openings,  and  that  some 
of  the  bones  are  rolled. 

It  may  be  concluded,  too,  from  the  absence  of  a  stratified  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials,  that  the  transporting  agent  was  neither  the  sea 
nor  an  engulfed  permanent  stream,  but  in  all  probability  an  occasional 
land-flood,  which,  when  the  bottom  of  the  valley  was  but  little  below 
the  level  of  the  base  of  the  entmnces,  from  time  to  time  entered  the 
cavern.  That  the  sea  did  not  introduce  the  deposit  may  be  inferred 
also  from  its  containing  no  trace  of  marine  organisms. 

The  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  hypothesis  renders  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  since  the  era  of  the  deposit  the  adjacent  valley  has  been 
deepened  at  least  60  feet,  either  by  the  excavation  of  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  hard  semi-crystalline  limestone,  or  by  the  re-excavation 
of  a  pre-existent  valley  which  had  been-  filled  up  with  gravel.  The 
hypothesis  of  excavation  is  somewhat  appalling  from  the  enormous 
chronological  demand  which  it  necessitates,  whilst  that  of  re-excava- 
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tioD,  though  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  extended  antiquity, 
renders  it  possible  to  compress  the  change  of  surface-configuration 
within  such  moderate  time-limits  as  other  related  phenomena  may 
require. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  valleys  of  the  Bovey  and  Teign — but  a 
few  miles  from  the  cavern — not  only  existed,  but  were  deeper  than  at 
present  in  early  Tertiary  times ;  that  at  their  confluence  a  lacustrine 
formation,  upwards  of  50  fathoms  in  thickness,  was  deposited  in  the 
Lower  Miocene  period  ;  that  long  subsequently  a  thick  accumulation 
of  gravel,  consisting  mainly  of  fragments  of  granite  and  flint,  covered 
it  uncoil  for  mably,  and  extended  very  far  beyond  it ;  that  denuda- 
tion has  everywhere  swept  off"  large  portions  of  this  gravel ;  that 
on  it  there  lies,  on  Bovey  Heathfleld,  a  white  clay  containing  Betula 
nana,  and  other  plants  betokening  a  very  cold,  perhaps  a  glacial 
climate  ;  that  similar  gravels  All  pockets  and  Assures  in  the  limestone 
of  the  Torbay  district,  and  reach  the  height  of  nearly  300  feet ;  that 
from  the  Teign  eastward,  all  the  Devonshire  valleys  are  partially 
occupied  with  gravel  extending  from  their  lowest  level  to  the  summits 
of  tlie  hills  which  bound  them,  and  have  certainly  been  twice  exca- 
vated— primarily  before,  secondarily  and  less  completely,  after  the 
gravel  period, — all  the  old  valleys  being  re-opened,  but  not  deepened, 
and  no  new  ones  cut,  even  in  comparatively  soft  Triassic  sandstone ; 
that  the  valley  bounding  the  cavern  hill,  and  on  the  slopes  of  which 
the  cavern  entrances  are  situated,  was  certainly  upwards  of  200  feet 
deep  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  cave  deposit ;  and  that  since  that 
time  no  appreciable  effect  has  been  wrought  in  the  slopes  of  the  cavern 
hill  above  the  *'  entrances,"  since  the  perforations  at  their  level,  drilled 
by  marine  lithodomi  prior  to  the  era  of  the  cave-earth,  instead  of  being 
effaced  by  denudation,  are  still  of  considerable  depth  ; — facts,  all  of 
them,  harmonizing  with  the  hypothesis  of  secondary,  rather  than  of 
primary  excavation.  The  former,  moreover,  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  the  pebbles  of  distant  derivation  mixed  up  with  the  cavern  deposit. 

It  is  occasionally  argued  that,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  specific 
gravity,  the  flint  implements  may  have  sunk  through  a  pulpy  deposit 
to  a  lower  level  than  they  would  have  occupied  otherwise,  and  thus 
were  mixed  up  with  the  bones  of  animals  of  earlier  times.  This 
rejoinder  is  effectually  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  very  large  masses  of 
limestone,  as  well  as  the  flints,  occur  at  all  levels,  having  no  other 
support  than  that  afforded  by  the  deposit.  Moreover,  the  crushed 
bones  lying  immediately  beneath  these  masses  show  that  the  deposit 
was  compact,  unyielding,  and  capable  of  offering  a  firm  resistance  to 
even  he  ivy  falling  bodies. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  statement  of  the  inosculation  of  human 
industrial  remains  with  the  bones  of  extinct  animals  was  accepted  by 
geologists  with  a  haste,  and,  indeed,  an  eagerness  but  little  comporting 
with  tlie  gravity  of  the  subject,  or  with  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  In 
reply,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  state  briefly  the 
history  of  the  Kent's  Cavern  explorations.      But  for  the  strong  hand 
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it  seems  equally  certain  that  the  cavern  was  at  least  the  occasional 
home  of  this  powerful  carnivore,  which  dragged  into  his  domicile  the 
remaiuQ  of  his  brute  contemporaries,  or  made  a  meal  by  gnawing 
the  scattered  remnants  of  the  human  feast.  As  man,  however,  could 
not  have  shared  his  home  with  so  undesirable  a  fellow-lodger,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  latter  resided  there  only  whilst  the  former  was 
absent ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  a  climate  such  as  the 
British  a  savage  population  must  be  necessarily  sparse,  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  not  unlikely  that  hunting  expeditions  frequently  took  man  con- 
■iderable  distances,  and  for  protracted  periods,  from  his  home. 

That  the  cave-earth  accumulated  gradually  and  slowly  may  be 
inferred  from  the  facts  that  traces  of  this  alternate  tenancy,  large 
blocks  of  limestone,  and  films  of  stalagmite  encrusting  stones  and 
bones,  or  cementing  them  into  a  firm  concrete,  occur  at  all  levels  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  chamber. 

Much  of  the  red  earth  forming  the  staple  of  the  cavern  deposit 
may  be,  perhaps,  the  earthy  residuum  of  the  impure  limestone  of  the 
district,  and  especially  of  the  interstratified  shale,  the  calcareous  matter 
having  been  removed  by  the  action  of  acidulated  water ;  and  a  portion 
of  this  may  have  been  derived  from  the  interior  of  the  cave  itself.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  at  least  parts  of  the  deposit  were  introduced 
from  without,  since  it  contains  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  material 
which  the  cavern  hill  could  not  supply,  such  as  pebbles  of  Devonian 
grit — probably  from  an  adjacent  and  loftier  hill — quartz,  flint,  granite, 
and  other  Dartmoor  rocks,  and  crystalline  schists  from  the  southern 
angle  of  the  county. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  pebbles  were  selected  by  man,  as 
many  of  them  are  much  too  small  to  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Since  there  are  no  open  fissures  in  the  roof  of  the  cavern,  the 
materials  from  the  exterior  must  have  been  introduced  through  the 
lateral  entrances,  and  in  all  probability  by  the  action  of  water, — an 
hypothesis  in  harmony  with  the  facts  that  the  surface  of  the  deposit  is 
everywhere  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  openings,  and  that  some 
of  the  bones  are  rolled. 

It  may  be  concluded,  too,  from  the  absence  of  a  stratified  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials,  that  the  transporting  agent  was  neither  the  sea 
nor  an  engulfed  permanent  stream,  but  in  all  probability  an  occasional 
land-flood,  which,  when  the  bottom  of  the  valley  was  but  little  below 
the  level  of  the  base  of  the  entmnces,  from  time  to  time  entered  the 
cavern.  That  the  sea  did  not  introduce  the  deposit  may  be  inferred 
also  from  its  containing  no  trace  of  marine  organisms. 

The  acceptance  of  the  foregoing  hypothesis  renders  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  since  the  era  of  die  deposit  the  adjacent  valley  has  been 
deepened  at  least  60  feet,  either  by  the  excavation  of  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  hard  semi-crystalline  limestone,  or  by  the  re*«xcavation 
of  a  pre-exist ent  valley  which  had  been-  filled  up  with  gravel.  The 
hy|x>thcsis  of  excavation  is  somewhat  appalling  from  the  enormous 
chronological  demand  which  it  necessitates,  whilst  that  of  re-excava- 
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irTT  r-.l^s  :.-.-.-  •.-.-?•  0-^'. en — !ivC  ..•-!y  -\>:ei.  ba:  wer«  d%?<epr-r  tiii=  v 
pr^r-rr.:  i:.  -ri'I/  TTnijry  t:-^e5 :  rha:  a:  t«^:r  ci.»cnuecc>r  a  Uru*:r:f 
f orrr.  i ■ :  ■  -. .  u ;  -ar  j  r :  *  •  :'  ■>-'  r i : r.-->rTa  : n  :h .  o  *  « rs*,  w  as  depu^ ird  in  1 1« 
L.TTrr  Mi- •iT'.'T  :i?-r.'.-i  :  rr.A:  lorz  <xib-sr*j  i*cily  a  thick  accumuiAi>b 
oi  ZTi":'.,  c  j:>:?::'z  miiiily  of  fr^^^r*-*  of  granite  a::.<i  ii:ct-  e»*»*-r*'i 
it  u:.' »  :.!  jr;r.;ib'.y.  i:..i  ex:er*iiei  v^rv  ur  bey-jc-i  ii  :  ihit  (iTCijii- 
tiori  Li.4  ever. »■.-;►: re  <»-,=:  .^n  lirze  f-'n;oas  of  thi*  zra^rl;  tii.: 
OD  i:  ther»:  i:«r?.  ori  L«j^ey  He-jthr.rM.  a  waite  cLiy  coctainiri^  li^tu.a 
nana.  a:.d  ij:her  j'l.ir.t*  beto^t-riinar  a  ^ery  ci«Id,  p«rhj(»  a  cLic-ii 
cLmjite  :  th^^t  •irtiiar  rriveli  nil  pi)cker»  iisd  tissum  in  trj«  hirie*:-** 
of  the  Torhay  disrrlc:,  arid  reach  the  height  of  otrarly  3*  J  J  f«K  :  iha: 
from  the  Teijn  eastwari.  all  the  rKrTOQshirv  ^ alley*  aiv  part«^':j 
(frcu\ti\A  wiui  gravel  exteodinz  from  their  lu«e»t  Irvel  to  thr  »unini.:? 
of  tiie  hir.s  which  b«..»^Ld  them,  and  have  certainly  bt^en  xmm  ei«- 
\are.i — priir.iinly  t>efore.  stcuudarlly  and  Its*  completely,  after  tiw 
gravel  period,  —all  the  vld  valleys  beiri^  re-oj^tie<l.  but  not  drrp^-tir':. 
and  no  new  ones  cut,  even  in  com  para  tivtrU  d«>ft  TriasNnc  »aiiU»ii-Rr : 
that  tii^  valley  bounding  the  cavern  hill,  and  on  the  slopes  of  «::c.i 
the  cavern  entrances  are  situatetl.  was  certainly  upwards  of  '3*'  ir-'. 
d'rep  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  cave  dfjN.i>Jt;  and  that  *:ncr  ::.i: 
tinje  no  ajipreciabl*^  etfect  has  been  wn>u^hi  in  the  ^lo^ies  nf  the  c.*\'n 
hill  ji!>o\f-  the  *•  (-ntrtnces."  *ince  the  perforaiiun*  at  iht^ir  Ii\vL  ir;'.  -: 
by  nnrine  litinMlo:ni  prior  to  the  era  of  the  cave-earth,  in^tt^xid  •■!  i^r  z 
eftac*-<i  by  flenr.d  irion.  ;jre  still  of  coaMdt-rable  deprb  ;  —  f.ic*,  al'  •■ 
them,  hamionizinji  with  the  hypothesi;^  of  secondary-,  ratht-r  ti..ir.  ■  : 
priinarj-  excavation.  The  fonner,  moreover,  aconints  for  tlie  prt*s»=r::c 
c»f  tiio  |»ehbles  of  distant  derivation  mixed  up  with  the  cavt-ni  df{»«*.t. 

1 1  is  oocjLsionally  argued  that,  in  conseijuence  of  their  gr»':iT*  r  ^wc  t* 
gnivity,  the  Hint  imj pigments  may  have  sunk  through  a  p'..I:y  •:•:■': 
to  a  hiwer  level  liian  they  would  have  «.K.'cupitHl  oth«*rw;««'.  a;  •:  '■  ■• 
wfn*  mixed  up  with  (he  b«jnt^  of  animals  nf  k*arlifr  tirii.*.  1  • 
r«j«>in<I<-r  is  efi'ectually  rebutted  by  the  fact  that  very  l.irgf  in  i  *-..•*  r 
liniotune.  as  w«*ll  as  the  tiinls.  occur  at  all  lovfU,  ha^inc  U"  "■■■■' 
support  than  that  afforded  by  tiic  de[xisii.  Moreover,  the  .ni^-r*: 
bon«*s  living  inuneili:»ti*ly  lieneath  these  masse?*  >how  that  the  dr>  •  t 
was  fi,mp:ict.  nnyichiing,  and  ra|>al)Ie  of  urt'ering  a  firm  re*>:.%ni*  •■ 
even  heivy  falling  bodies. 

It  ha**  Ih(  ti  asserted  that  the  statement  of  the  inosculation  of  hMnu!: 
iiMlusrri;il  remains  with  tlie  i>ones  of  extinct  animals  was  .iCivptt-J  ^t 
gf<ihi;risls  witii  a  haste,  anil,  indeed,  an  eagerness  but  little  comj^'nirj: 
uifh  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  or  with  the  spirit  of  phi!i>s«»ph\  I:: 
rr-ply,  it  ('.uiiiot  1h*  nectNs^iry  to  do  more  than  to  state  britriy  :rr 
hifstory  of  the  Kent'.s  Cavern  explorations.      But  for  ihe  sm>ns  hacd 
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of  scientific  authority  Mr.  McEnery  would  have  published  at  once  his 
discoveries  made  forty  years  since.  Mr.  Godwiu-Austen*s  paper,  in 
1840,  experienced  an  undeserved  neglect;  and  in  1847,  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  in  the  three  lines  they  devoted  to  Mr. 
Vivian's  paper,  declined  to  do  more  than  to  state  that  during  the 
researches  of  the  committee  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society, 
^  the  bones  of  various  extinct  species  of  animals  were  found  in  several 
aitoations."  The  statement  *<  that  relics  of  human  art  were  found 
beneath  the  unbroken  floor  of  stalagmite  "  was  entirely  ignored ;  and 
this  in  a  journal  which,  on  its  wrapper,  announces  ''  that  the  authors 
alone  are  responsible  for  the  facts  and  opinions  contained  in  their 
respective  papers." 

The  recent  researches  in  the  cavern  show  that  the  interrogative 
objection,  "  Where  are  the  bones  of  the  implement-makers  ?  "  proves 
nothing,  or  proves  too  much.  It  is  true  that  the  committee  have  not 
found  human  remains  amongst  the  implements  and  the  bones  of 
extinct  mammals  below  the  stalagmitic  floor  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
they  have  not  been  more  successful  in  the  black  mould  above.  Pottery, 
implements  and  ornaments  in  metal,  bone,  and  stone,  the  remnants  of 
man's  flres,  and  the  relics  of  his  feasts  are  numerous,  and  betoken  the 
lapse  of  at  least  two  millenniums ;  but  here,  as  well  as  below,  the  only 
evidences  of  his  existence  are  the  results  of  his  handiwork.  No  vestige 
of  his  osseous  system  has  been  met  with. 

[W.  P.] 
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SBCSRABT  AXD  KXBPKK  Of  THK  NATIONAL  POBTIIAIT  QALLKRT, 

0»  Portraiture:  its  Fallacies  and  Curiosities  as  connected  with 
English  History. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  respecting  the  origin 
and  earliest  applications  of  portraiture.  The  pages  of  Pliny,  Herodotus, 
^lian,  and  Plutarch  aflbrd  numerous  examples;  and  for  the  more  modern 
periods  of  art,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  Vasari,  Van  Mander,  Houbraken, 
and  Ridolfl,  to  And  abundant  historical  records  in  continuation.  The 
taste  for  collecting  portraits  of  eminent  persons  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  very  early  times.  Varro,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero, 
compiled  an  album  or  collection  of  700  biographies,  extending  from 
the  period  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  his  own  day.  These  were  accom- 
panied by  portraits  of  tlie  respective  persons,  which  he  seems  to  have 
possessed  some  peculiar  means  of  reproducing  and  multiplying  at  will. 
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Even  at  these  early  times,  we  learn  from  Pliny  that,  when  some 
desirable  portrait  was  not  to  be  met  with,  artists  were  already  in  the 
habit  of  composing  ideal  features  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  comparatively  recent  times  the  system  adopted  by  Yarro  was 
pursued  by  Paulus  Jovius,  Bishop  of  Nocera,  who  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  born  in  1483,  the  same 
year  with  Raphael,  Babelais,  and  Martin  Luther.  He  also  formed  a 
large  collection  of  portraits  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  all  periods, 
which  he  combined  with  biographical  notices,  under  the  denomination 
of  a  Mu88eum.  These  were  afterwards  published  with  woodcut  illus- 
trations, having  pithy  epigramatic  sentences  under  each,  in  imitation 
of  the  system  adopted  by  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  Roman  collector. 
This  volume  is  well  known  as  the  *  Elogia  of  Paulus  Jovius,'  and 
deserves  especial  notice  for  the  spirit  and  character  with  which  the 
woodcut  portraits  have  been  executed. 

This  curious  collection  first  suggested  to  Yasari  the  commencement 
of  his  invaluable  volumes,  '  Lives  of  the  Italian  Painters,'  which  were 
intended  originally  to  illustrate  the  portraits  he  had  collected,  and  in 
which  now,  clever  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  the  woodcut  illustrations 
hold  a  very  subordinate  position.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
1550,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  at  Florence  in  1568.  Yasari 
executed  for  the  Grand-Duke,  his  patron,  an  extensive  series  of  actual 
portraits  of  tiie  great  men  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Cosimo 
Yecchio,  to  serve  as  decorations  for  the  ducal  palace  at  Florence. 

The  taste  of  Yarro,  Jovius,  and  Yasari,  was  followed  in  England 
by  the  illustrious  John  Evelyn,  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  and 
Secretary  Pepys,  and  it  is  to  their  exertions  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  many  interesting  facts  relating  to  portraiture,  and 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  flnest  paintings  of  that 
class. 

The  letters  written  by  John  Evelyn,  in  1667,  to  his  friend  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  published  in  his  correspondence,  are  well  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  who  are  interested  in  comparing  the  portraits  of 
eminent  men.  Even  as  late  as  August,  1689,  we  And  him  earnestly 
pursuing  this  theme,  and  communicating  valuable  advice  on  the  subject 
to  his  friend  Pepys,  whose  extensive  collections  were  eventually 
deposited  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Unless  implicit  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
likeness,  a  portrait  becomes  worthless.  The  soundness  of  claims  to 
genuineness  may  be  tested  and  authenticated  in  various  ways ;  but 
especially  by  reference  to  pictures  preserved  in  family  mansions, 
historical  descriptions,  and  by  a  comparison  with  contemporary  en- 
gravings of  the  best  class,  bearing  inscriptions  which  aflbrd  both  names 
and  dates  of  the  persons  represented  and  of  the  artist  also  who  painted 
the  likeness.  The  value  of  inscriptions  upon  paintings,  medals,  and 
seals,  has  been  instanced  in  numerous  cases  by  John  Evelyn,  Yisconti, 
and  various  writers  upon  the  history  of  art.  The  lineaments  of  a  face 
do  not  always  correspond  with  the  idea  that  may  be  formed  from  the 
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known  actions  of  an  individual,  and,  consequently,  in  the  absence  of 
some  inscription  to  convey  the  neces^ry  information,  many  interesting 
countenances  would  be  in  danger  of  being  passed  by  unnoticed. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  may  be  cited  in  a  well-known  tetra- 
drachma,  probably  struck  at  Alexandria  33  B.C.,  bearing  on  one  side  a 
profile  of  Cleopatra  and  Marc  Antony  on  the  other.  Neither  of  these 
frees  in  the  least  degree  accords  with  the  notion  that  we  have  formed** 
of  their  personal  appearance,  and  yet  the  legend  in  Greek  characters 
around  them  precludes  the  possibility  even  of  uncertainty.  Again,  the 
Mune  profiles  are  repeated  on  Roman  coins,  with  the  inscriptions  in  the 
Latin  language. — (Yisconti,  Icon.  Grecque,  tom.  3,  tav.  xv.  nos. 
5,  6.)  It  is  only  too  frequently  that  the  artist  employs  written 
characters  to  record  his  own  name  exclusively  ;  omitting  at  the  same 
time  to  convey  that  of  the  person  represented.  Of  this  omission,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  ancient  and  modem,  John  Evelyn,  in  his 
*Scolptura,*  very  justly  complains. 

Inwriptions  and  coats  of  arms  also  frequently  occur  upon  painted 
portrait* ;  these,  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  when  genuine,  are  of  the 
greatest  possible  service. 

But  it  is  not  always  that  they  can  be  relied  upon.  As  the  artist 
himself  must  necessarily  have  delayed  introducing  them  till  the  picture 
was  completely  finished,  they  rarely  appear  as  if  thoroughly  incorporate<l 
or  harmonized  with  the  rest  of  the  colours.  This  circumstance  has  been 
particularly  favourable  to  the  addition  by  subsequent  fabricators  of  dates, 
combined  with  armorial  bearings,  and  promoted  the  forgery  of  some 
n*eognisable  signatures  upon  them. 

There  are,  however,  safe  and  sure  tests  by  which  these  frauds  may  be 
detected.  Genuine  old  colour,  that  has  remained  on  a  panel  or  canvas 
for  centuries,  acquires  a  surprising  degree  of  hardness,  sufficient  at  least 
to  resist  the  application  of  solvents  that  would  disturb  and  carry  away 
upon  the  slightest  touch  a  considerable  body  of  modern  or  comparatively 
new  paint.  I  have  myself  seen  masses  of  colour  swept  oflT  from  a 
pictiire  by  similar  applications,  revealing  immediately  the  genuine  old 
painting  beneath,  and  in  all  its  original  purity. 

The  ingenious  manner  in  which  nam^s  and  dates  have  been 
tampered  with,  would  form  an  amusing  although  not  very  credit- 
able chapter  in  the  history  of  art  Engravings  also  are  liable  to  a 
•iroilar  amount  of  alteration.  Occasionally,  when  the  demand  for  a 
portrait  has  unexpectedly  ceased,  the  engraver  has  found  it  expedient 
to  alter  the  head  to  that  of  some  more  popular  person,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  plate  untouched,  and,  by  at  the  same  time  changing  the  title 
below,  to  derive  advantage  from  the  sudden  production  of  an  apparent 
novelty.  Many  plates  thus  altered  are  well  known.  A  harmless 
instance  may  here  be  cited  in  Elstracke's  early  portrait  of  Whittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  day, 
the  artist  had  represented  him  as  resting  his  hand  on  a  skull.  This 
fiuling  to  take  with  the  public,  induced  the  engraver  to  change  the 
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skull  into  a  cat^  after  which,  judging  by  the  very  worn  state  of  some 
of  the  impressions,  the  print  met  with  a  very  large  circulation.* 

The  following  plates  were  altered  both  in  faces  and  figures  as  far 
as  appeared  necessary  to  suit  the  writing : — 

Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  throne  in  Parliament,  to  James  I. 

King  Charles  on  horseback,  after  Van  Dyck,  to  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  standing  between  two  pillars,  by  Faithome,  into  King 
William  III. 

King  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  into  Oliver  Cromwell. 

The  following  changes  are  instances  of  the  fraudulent  practices  and 
are  intended  to  put  the  unwary  on  their  guard.  In  these  cases  the 
inscriptions  alone  have  been  altered  ;  the  face  in  each  instance  remain- 
ing perfectly  the  same  : — 

David  Nuyts,  by  Suyderhoff,  became  afterwards  Sir  Hugh 
Myddleton. 

Archbishop  Leighton,  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  became  Bev.  John 
Home,  parson  of  Brentford  (Home  Tooke). 

Coleridge,  the  poet,  became  Lord  Cochrane. 

Mr.  Incledon,  the  singer,  as  Captain  Macheath,  became  Greenacre, 
the  murderer,  in  Newgate. 

Mrs.  Humphrey,  wife  of  an  engraver,  became  successively  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  and  Caroline  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Pond,  son  of  a  horsedealer,  became  Peter  Pindar. 

Another  important  means  towards  detecting  error  in  the  names  and 
offices  of  persons  represented  in  portraiture,  may  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  costume.  This,  if  associated  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
various  styles  of  art  at  different  periods,  will  generally  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  In  nearly  all  cases,  painters  unconsciously  repre- 
sented historical  characters  and  events,  however  remote  the  times  may 
have  been,  in  dresses  and  ornaments  peculiar  to  their  own  day.  £ven 
when  some  deviation  was  attempted,  as  in  the  portraits  of  our  earliest 
kings,  some  minor  details,  such  as  the  form  of  cap,  feather,  construction 
of  armour,  buckles,  or  details  of  ornament,  will  be  found  to  betray  the 
real  time  when  the  painting  was  made. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  portraits  called  Eosamond  Clifford,  orna- 
mented with  lace  cap  and  ruff,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Queen  Mary 
as  little  girls  in  the  costume  of  young  ladies  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, lose  all  claim  on  our  acceptance. 

Foreign  portraits  occasionally  have  been  mistaken  for  English 
ones.  Thus,  the  '  Three  Children  of  Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,' 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  were  named  by  Vertue,  and  engraved  by 
him  as,  the  *  Three  Children  of  King  Henry  VII.  of  England.'  Un- 
fortunately, the  figure  of  the  eldest  boy  in  this  group  has  been  copied 

*  For  this,  and  raan^  of  the  following  instances,  I  am  indebted  to  the  experience 
of  my  friend  Wm.  Smith,  Esq.  F.S.A.  M.R.I.,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Tnistees 
of  the  National  l^ortrait  Gallery. 
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for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  appears  there  in  the  Prince's  Cham- 
ber, Westminster,  under  the  denomination  of  '  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales.' 

A  second  instance  of  misapplied  foreig^n  portraiture  occurs  in  the 
safoe  apartment,  where  a  full-length  figure,  inscribed  with  the  name, 
and  invested  by  the  copyist  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  is 
in  reality  Anne,  Queen  of  Iluugary  and  Bohemia,  sister-in-law  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  The  execution  of  the  portrait  from  which  this 
copy  had  been  taken  was  evidently  German.  The  picture  was  genuine 
in  itself;  but  there  were  dates  upon  it  that  could  not  possibly  be 
made  to  accord  with  facts  in  English  history ;  whereas,  when  applied 
to  Mary  of  Hungary,  everything  agrees  perfectly. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rigorous  investigation  of  the  contents  of 
many  picture  galleries  in  venerable  mansions,  may  occasionally  have  the 
effect  of  depriving  a  portrait  of  lofty  claims  both  as  regards  subject 
and  on  the  ground  of  artistic  merit ;  on  the  other  hand,  cases  must  also 
occur  in  which  worlis  of  genuine  value  that  had  fallen  into  neglect, 
whether  from  accident,  caprice,  or  dis-esteem,are  rescued  from  unmerited 
oblivion,  and  gain  reinstalment  in  the  position  due  to  them.  The 
Boe  cartoon,  by  Holbein,  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  hb  Father,  hitherto 
oodervalued,  had,  till  recently,  been  hung  at  a  great  height  on  an 
obscure  wall  in  the  lofty  hall  at  Hard  wick.  It  has  now  been  for- 
warded to  the  g^reat  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington. 

A  portrait  of  a  lady,  in  an  anteroom  at  Windsor  Castle,  and 
inscribed  on  the  frame  *  Unknown,'  I  have  recently  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  assigning  to  <  Christina,  Duchess  of  Milan,'  the  lady  to 
whom  Henry  VIII.  offered  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  who  sent  him 
the  memorable  message  in  reply,  that  ''as  she  had  only  one  head  she 
could  not  oblige  him."  This  little  picture  proved,  on  further  inves- 
tigation, to  be  the  one  painted  in  the  short  space  of  tliree  hours  by 
Holbein,  at  Brussels,  whither  he  had  been  despatched  by  the  king 
finr  that  express  purpose  in  1538.* 

The  valuable  drawings  by  Holbein,  studies  of  the  heads  of  the 
chief  nobility  and  most  eminent  persons  about  the  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
were  subjects  deserving  of  the  most  careful  study.  They  were 
admiiably  preserved,  and  had  recently  gained  much  of  their  original 
freshness  by  judicious  cleaning,  and  by  being  remounted  on  separate 
sheets  under  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  librarian  at  Windsor.  Several 
of  the  names  could  still  be  traced  on  them  in  early  characters ;  but 
a  more  recent  hand,  probably  that  of  Vertue,  had  inserted  lar^^er 
and  not  always  suitable  names  and  titles  in  golden  letters,  which 
maintained  an  undue  prominence.  Thus,  many  of  the  perMins  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas   More,  who  formed    subject^ 

*  The  original  picture,  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  permiwion,  was  exhibited 
in  the  Lectiue  Theatre  this  evening,  together  with  a  choice  selection  of  Holbein's 
original  drawings  from  tlie  porttulios  at  Windsor,  which,  by  the  same  sracious 
leave,  had  been  conveyed,  under  the  care  of  B.  B.  Woodward,  Esq.,  Her  Majesty's 
librarian  at  Windsor  Castle. 
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among  thede  drawings,  and  were  recognizable  as  such  by  the  various 
paintings  which  existed  of  the  More  family  at  Nostall,  and  elsewhere, 
were  deprived  of  their  true  appellations.  The  comparatively  modem 
writing  upon  the  Holbein  drawings  had  given  them  very  different 
titles  and  occupations.  Elizabeth  Dancey,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas, 
was  styled  '  The  Lady  Barkley  ;'  and  his  adopted  daughter  ^  Margaret 
Clement,'  was  changed  into  *  Mother  Jack,  nurse  to  King  Edward 
the  Sixth/  On  the  other  hand,  two  unnamed  ladies  in  this  series, 
heads  full  of  character,  and  exquisitely  drawn,  are  clearly  ^Cicely 
Heron,'  another  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  *  Anne  Cressacre,* 
the  young  lady  betrothed  to  his  son.  The  figure  called  ^Ladv 
Heneghani,'  closely  resembles  that  of  Margaret  Roper,  in  Holbein  s 
original  sketch  for  the  subject,  still  preserved  at  Basle.  Instances  of 
this  nature  may  not  unfairly  be  ranked  under  the  denomination  of 
curiosities  as  well  as  fallacies. 

Large  private  collections  of  portraits  exist  in  this  country,  but  they 
can  only  be  seen  under  circumstances  of  considerable  difficulty.  The 
establishment  of  a  National  Portrait  Gallery — founded  in  1857  at  the 
instance  of  Earl  Stanhope — caimot  fail  to  become  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  to  multitudes,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  collec- 
tion increases,  to  affurd  extensive  facilities  for  study  and  comparison, 
wherein  the  chief  benefit  of  such  an  institution  will  consist.  In  1820 
the  British  Institution  first  afforded  the  public  an  insight  into  some  of 
the  portrait  treasures  hitherto  known  only  by  means  of  Houbraken's 
beautiful,  although  not  always  accurate  or  authentic,  engravings. 
Above  183  of  the  finest  and  most  genuine  portraits  were  then  collected 
for  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall.* 

In  1846  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  greater  number  of 
portraits,  but  not  with  commensurate  success. 

The  most  striking  collection  of  this  nature  hitherto  seen,  was  the 
extensive  Portrait  Gallery  formed  in  the  central  nave  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition,  in  1857.  Under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Peter  Cun- 
ningham, 400  portraits,  exclusive  of  miniatures  and  full-lengths  in 
he  ancient  and  modern  picture  galleries,  were  there  collected  and 
judiciously  arranged. 

Great  expectation  is  now  naturally  raised  by  the  preparation  of  a 
portrait  exhibition  on  a  vast  scale  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
under  the  presidency  and  powerful  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Tlie  present  discourse,  being  in  a  great  measure  only  an  introductory 
lecture  to  a  short  course  announced  to  be  given  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  month,  all  special  investigation   of   the  portraits  of   Mary 


*  The  publication  of  Lodge's  *  Portraits  of  Illustrioas  Personages  of  Great 
Britain/  in  1821-34,  formed  m  itself  a  marked  era  in  our  acquaintance  with 
historical  portraits.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr,  John 
Knox,  and  Lord  Falkland,  they  were  almost  all  taken  from  the  best  sources,  and 
the  inscriptions  upon  the  plates  generally  stated  the  name  of  the  artist,  when 
known,  and  the  locality  from  which  each  portrait  bad  been  taken. 
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Queen  of  Scots,  the  Queens  of  Henry  VIII.,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
will  be  reserved  for  that  occasion. 

[The  lecture  was  fiirther  illustrated  by  a  large  series  of  very  fine 
engraved  portraits,  accompanied  respectively  by  rare  holograph  letters 
and  autographs  of  great  historical  value.  Many  of  these  engravings 
were  of  extreme  rarity,  and  in  the  finest  possible  state.  The  collection 
was  arranged  in  the  library,  and  entirely  contributed  by  John  Young, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Blackheath.] 

[G.  S.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  March  5,  1866. 


Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 


Cbarles  Joseph  Hyde  Allen,  Esq. 
George  Acland  Ames,  Esq. 
John  Boyle  Barry,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 
Edward  Ladd  Betts,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Sophia  Elizabeth 

Foote. 
James  Park  Harrison,  Esq.  M.A. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mary  Hopgood. 
John  Mortimer  Hunt,  Esq. 
Sir  James  Lacaita. 
Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Bart. 


Brinsley  de  Courcy  Nixon,  Esq. 
J.  Bertrand  Payne,  Esq.  F.R.G.S. 
Joseph  Payne,  Esq. 
Sir  Samuel  Morton  Peto,  Bart. 

M.P. 
David  Trail  Robertson,  Esq. 
Pandeli  Ralli,  Esq. 
James  Graham  Stewart,  Esq. 
Daniel  Charles  Stiebel,  Esq. 
William  Castle  Smith,  Esq. 


were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Rev.  John  Henry  Ellis,  M.A. 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 


The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  the  Donors 
of  the  following  additions  to  **  The  Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion 
of  Experimental  Researches  "  {see  page  151) : — 


Captain  Doaglas  Galton,  C.B £lO    0 

Harry  Mackenzie,  Esq.  (3rd  donation)    .        .        .       10  10 
Samuel  Keynolds  Solly,  Esq.  F.R.S.    {Mh  annual  I  jo    o 


donation) 
Adam  Murray,  Esq.  (2nd  fUmation) 
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The  decease  of  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
L.  &  E.  &c.  Honorary  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, was  announced.  [Mr.  Brande  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  1813,  and  Honorary  Professor  in  1852.] 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same : — 

Fbom 
Secretary  of  State  for  India— Bombay  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Ob8er?atioD8 

for  1863.    4to.     1864. 
Poaimagter-General^l&leveuth  Report.    Sto.    1865. 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  March  9,  1866. 

Sir  HxNBT  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.B.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Sib  John  Lubbock,  Bart.   F.B.S.  M.E.I. 

Pkui  Esrr.  Soc  V  J*.  Lor.  Soa  V J*.  Bthk.  Soc.  F.SJL 

On  the  Metamorphoses  of  Insects, 

Tub  subkingdom  Annulosa,  to  which  insects  belong,  is  divided  into 
five  classes,  namely,  Annelida,  Crustacea,  Arachnida,  Myriapoda, 
Insecta. 

The  Annelida,  or  worms,  have  a  body  consisting  of  more  or  less 
numerous  segments,  but  without  any  jointed  appendages. 

The  Crustacea,  or  crabs  and  lobsters,  have  a  jointed  body,  and  each 
segment  usually  bears  a  pair  of  appendages.  They  are  aquatic  in 
their  habits. 

The  Arachnida,  or  spiders,  possess  four  pairs  of  legs  ;  the  body  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  cephalothorax  and  abdomen.  The  seg- 
ments composing  the  abdomen  bear  no  appendages.  Spiders  are  aerial 
in  their  habits. 

The  Myriapoda,  or  centipedes,  have  a  long  body  consisting  pf 
numerous  segments,  each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  legs. 

The  Insecta,  or  insects,  have  three  pairs  of  legs.  They  are  aSrial 
in  habits,  and  breathe  by  means  of  tracheae  or  air-tubes,  which  ramify 
throughout  the  internal  organs.  The  body  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 

In  addition  to  the  three  pairs  of  legs,  the  thorax  bears  generally 
either  two  or  four  wings.  The  older  naturalists  collected  the  wingless 
forms  into  a  special  order — the  Aptera  ;  but  more  extended  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  each  of  the  large  orders  or  groups  into  which 
insects  are  divided  contain  some  apterous  forms.  The  female  glow- 
worm and  the  working  ants  are  familiar  examples  of  this. 

But  though  the  presence  of  wings  is  the  rule,  and  the  division  of 
insects  into  orders  is  founded  in  great  measure  on  the  characters 
afforded  by  these  important  organs,  still  they  are  present  only  in  the 
mature  state  of  the  animal,  and  no  known  insect  is  bom  with  wings. 

Not  only  in  the  absence  of  wings,  but  also  generally  in  many  other 
important  points,  the  young  insect  differs  from  the  mature  form,  and 
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the  changes  which  it  goes  through  are  known  as  metamorphoses. 
Entomologists  have  generally  considered  the  life  of  all  insects  to  be 
divisible  into  four  well-marked  periods — that  of  the  egg  ;  the  larva 
or  caterpillar ;  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  ;  and,  finally,  the  imago  or  per- 
fect insect.  It  is  true  that  in  some  orders,  as,  for  instance,  the  Coleop- 
tera  (beetles),  Hymenoptera  (bees),  Lepidoptera  (butterflies),  and 
Diptera  (flies),  the  larvae  difler  much  more  from  the  perfect  insects 
than  is  the  case  in  others,  as,  for  instance,  the  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers), 
or  Heteroptera  (bugs) ;  but  even  in  these  latter  the  stages  were  still 
supposed  to  be  well  marked — that  of  the  larva,  by  the  entire  absence  of 
wings ;  that  of  the  pupa,  by  the  possession  of  rudimentary  wings ; 
finally,  the  perfect  insect,  by  having  perfect  wings. 

The  lecturer  then  pointed  out  that,  when  tlie  habits  were  alike, 
similar  larvae  might  be  met  with  in  very  diflerent  families  of  insects. 
Thus,  among  beetles,  the  Melolontha  (cockchafer),  Auobium  (death- 
watch),  and  Chlamys;are  very  similar  in  their  larva  state,  although  they 
belong  to  perfectly  distinct  families  of  beetles,  namely,  the  Melolon- 
thidae,  Ptinidae,  and  Chrysomelidae. 

The  same  fact  holds  good  even  in  larvae  belonging  to  diflerent 
orders  of  insects.  Those  larvae  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  are  **  symmetrically  related  to  the  environment,"  and  which 
either  are  surrounded  by  their  food,  or  which  have  it  brought  to  them, 
are  fat,  legless,  fleshy  grubs  or  maggots.  Such  are  almost  tdl  the  larvae 
of  flies.  So  again,  the  Hymenopterous  larvae  are  generally  of  this  cha- 
racter ;  whether  they  inhabit  other  insects,  like  those  of  the  ichneu- 
mons ;  or  live  inside  galls,  like  those  of  the  Cynipidae  ;  or  are  enclosed 
in  cells  and  fed  by  the  perfect  insects,  like  those  of  the  bees ;  practi- 
cally any  great  deviation  from  that  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
normal  type,  is  unnecessary.  The  larvae  of  beetles,  on  the  contrary, 
are  generally  of  a  very  difl!erent  character.  But  there  is  one  group, 
that  of  the  weevils,  which  are  internal  feeders.  The  grub  of  a  nut- 
weevil  feeding  inside  a  nut,  is  under  very  similar  conditions  to  those  of 
a  Cy nips-larva  in  a  gall,  or  an  Anthrax-larva  living  parasitically  in  a 
bee's  cell,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  these  larvae,  though  belonging 
to  three  diflerent  orders  of  insects,  very  closely  resemble  one  another. 

To  this  type  belong  most  Hymenopterous  larvae  ;  but  there  are  two 
exceptional  groups,  the  Tenthrediuidae,  or  sawflies,  and  the  Siricidae. 
The  larvae  of  the  Tenthredinidae  feed,  like  those  of  butterflies,  on  leaves, 
and  in  the  general  form  of  the  body,  in  the  possession  of  three  pairs  of 
legs  and  several  pairs  of  abdominal  prolegs,  they  very  closely  resemble 
ordinary  caterpillars,  and  difler  extremely  from  the  ordinary  type  of 
Hymenopterous  larvao.  In  the  same  manner  the  larvae  of  the  Siricidae, 
which  are  wood-borers,  possess  thoracic  legs,  and  closely  resemble  the 
larva)  of  some  wood-boring  beetles. 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  form  of  a  larva  depends 
more  on  the  conditions  in  which  it  lives  tlian  on  the  form  which  it  will 
ultimately  assume.  But  this  is  shown  still  more  clearly  in  the  case  oi 
Sltaris,  a  small  beetle  which  is  parasitic  on  a  species  of  solitary  bee 
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(Anthophora)^  and  the  habits  of  which  have  been  carefully  observed 
and  excellently  described  by  a  French  naturalist,  M.  Fabre.  The 
female  Sitaris,  which  comes  to  maturity  in  August,  never  wanders  far 
away  from  the  sandy  banks  in  which  the  Anthophora  loves  to  burrow. 
At  that  time  no  Anthophoras  are  abroad,  tlieir  period  of  maturity  is  not 
in  autumn,  but  in  spring,  and  consequently,  though  the  bee  is  so 
necessary  to  the  beetle,  we  are  at  once  met  with  the  remarkable  fact 
that  DO  perfect  Sitaris  ever  saw  one  of  the  bees,  and  it  is  probable  that 
no  Anthophora  has  ever  yet  seen  a  Sitaris.  The  latter  lays  her  eggs, 
which  are  about  2500  in  number,  in  the  burrow  leading  to  the  cell 
of  the  Anthophora.  These  eggs  are  hatched  in  September,  and  produce 
small,  black,  active  larvae,  about  1-25  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  four 
eyes,  two  rather  long  antennae,  and  six  well-formed  legs.  But  thougli 
evidently  adapted  for  an  active  life  the  young  larvaa  remain  quiet  among 
their  empty  egg-shells  until  the  spring.  Then  the  Anthophora  comes 
to  maturity,  and  as  it  passes  out  along  the  burrow  the  young  larvae 
spring  upon  it.  The  male  bees,  however,  leave  their  cells  about 
a  month  before  the  females ;  consequently  the  larva  first  finds  itself 
on  the  male  bee,  from  which,  however,  at  the  first  opportunity  it 
passes  to  the  female.  She,  poor  thing,  unconscious  of  her  misfortune, 
proceeds  to  excavate  her  burrow  in  the  usual  manner,  constructs  the 
usual  cell,  and  fills  it  with  honey.  On  the  honey  she  lays  her  egg,  but 
at  this  moment  the  larva  of  Sitaris  springs  on  to  the  egg  and  floats  on  it, 
as  on  a  raft.  It  then  tears  open  the  egg  and  devours  it,  thus  at  once 
destroying  a  rival,  and  making  its  first  meal.  As  it  has  by  this  time 
been  seven  months  without  food,  this  its  first  food  must  be  very  wel- 
come. But  it  is  necessary  on  another  account.  The  larva  in  its  first 
form,  though  beautifully  fitted  for  its  mode  of  life,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
live  on  honey  in  a  bee*s  cell.  Hence  a  change  of  form  is  necessary. 
The  increase  of  size  produced  by  devouring  the  egg  enables  the  larva 
to  change  its  skin,  and  it  now  emerges  in  a  form  very  different  indeed 
from  the  last.  The  eyes  have  disappeared,  the  legs  and  antennae  are 
rudimentary.  The  mouth  is  so  placed  that  when  the  larva  floats  on 
the  honey  it  is  just  below  the  surface,  while  the  spiracles  are  arranged 
along  the  back  so  as  to  be  just  above  it.  Lastly,  the  belly  is  very  pro- 
tuberant, and  thus  prevents  the  larva  from  rolling,  in  which  case  the 
spiracles  might  be  choked  by  the  honey,  and  the  insect  suffocated. 
Af^er  living  from  thirty-five  to  forty  days  in  this  condition,  during 
which  it  increases  very  considerably  in  size,  the  larva  ceases  to  feed, 
and  contracts  into  an  ovoid  body,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  so- 
called  pupa  of  a  fly.  Within  this,  as  in  a  case,  it  forms  a  new  skin, 
and  takes  on  a  fourth  form  not  very  unlike  the  second.  After  four  or 
five  weeks  it  changes  again  into  a  chrysalis,  from  which  finally  the 
perfect  beetle  emerges. 

Here  then  we  find,  firstly,  a  remarkable  change  of  form  accompany- 
ing a  change  of  habits,  and  secondly,  a  case  in  which  the  life  is  divided 
into  more  than  three  well-marked  stages.  This  phenomenon  received 
from  M.  Fabre  the  name  of  Ilypermetamorphosis.     For  some  time 
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the  cases  of  Sitaris  and  Meloe  were  looked  on  a^  exceptional ;  but  in  1862 
the  attention  of  the  lecturer  was  called  to  the  question  by  observing  a 
somewhat  similar  case  in  Lonchoptera,  a  genus  of  small  flies.  More- 
over, he  found  that  in  many  species  belonging  to  the  Orthoptera  and 
Hemiptera  the  stages  were  much  less  definite  and  more  gradual  than  had 
hitherto  been  supposed. 

In  illustration  of  this  he  described  the  transformations  of  Chloeon 
(Ephemeridse),  and  showed  that  the  perfect  form  was  attained  through 
more  than  twenty  changes  of  skin,  each  attended  by  a  slight  change  of 
form.  In  its  preparatory  stages  this  insect  lives  in  the  water,  but  in  the  last 
two  it  becomes  aerial.  Sir  John  Lubbock  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
more  than  once  the  passage  from  the  aquatic  to  the  aerial  condition  ; 
the  larva  floated  helplessly  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  suddenly  the 
skin  burst,  the  insect  sprang  out  of  the  back  of  its  own  head  and  fluttered 
away.     The  whole  process  occupied  less  than  ten  seconds. 

The  speaker  in  this  case  wished  particularly  to  impress  on  his 
hearers,  firstly,  the  gradual  nature  of  the  changes,  and  seoondly,  that 
some  of  them  have  no  reference  to  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect,  but 
are  entirely  of  an  adaptational  character.  Thus,  the  young  larva  is 
bom  without  branchiae,  and  with  two  caudal  appendages.  It  gradu- 
ally acquires  a  thin  tail  and  seven  pairs  of  branchiae,  but  the  perfect 
insect  has  only  two  tails  and  no  branchiae.  Thus,  then,  the  changes 
which  an  insect  undergoes  are  of  two  kinds,  developmental  and  adap- 
tational. 

External  forces  act  upon  the  larvae  as  much  as  on  the  perfect 
insects.  And  we  can  thus  understand  the  remarkable  fact  that  some 
animals,  which  differ  much  when  young,  are  very  similar  at  maturity. 

The  speaker  then  entered  into  some  theoretical  considerations  as 
to  the  nature  and  causes  of  metamorphoses,  dividing  the  subject  into 
three  questions. 

Istiy.  How  these  changes  of  form  might  have  originated. 

2nd1y.  Why  they  are,  in  insects,  so  abrupt  in  their  character ;  and 

3rdly.  Why  the  pupa  condition,  a  period  of  approximate  immobility, 
should  intervene  between  the  active  larva,  and  the  still  more  active 
imago. 

1.  The  changes  of  form  depend  on  the  early  condition  at  which 
some  insects  quit  the  egg.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  insects 
pass  through  the  stage  of  fat,  fleshy  grubs,  and  subsequently  acquire 
legs.*  Some,  however,  are  hatched  in  the  first  state,  while  others 
remain  in  the  egg  until  they  attain  the  second.  In  the  former  case 
additional  changes  are  produced  by  the  fact  that  external  forces  do  not 
aflcct  the  larva  in  the  same  manner  as  the  perfect  insect ;  and  thus 
there  is  a  tendency  to  still  greater  diflerentiation. 

2.  The  abruptness  of  the  change  is  more  apparent  than  real.     The 
actual  change  itself  is  merely  the  withdrawal  of  the  curtain,  the  casting 


♦  See,  for  instance,  Professor  Huxley's  admirable  memoir  on  Aphis,  in  the 
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>f  the  old  skin,  by  which  the  alterations  which  have  perhaps  been  in 
ireparation  for  days  or  even  weeks,  are  rendered  visible.  In  fact,  there 
ian  be  no  great  change  in  insects  without  a  moult.  Insects  have  no 
>one8,  and  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  skin,  which  therefore  is 
leceasarily  hardened  to  afford  them  a  solid  and  sufficient  fulcrum. 
But  it  follows  from  this  that  no  change  of  form  can  take  place  without 
i  change  of  skin. 

lo  Chloeon  we  have  seen  that  each  moult  is  accompanied  by  a  slight 
diange. 

In  caterpillars,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  little  alteration  during 
pnowth,  and  the  changes  are  concentrated,  so  to  say,  on  the  last  two 
Doults.  The  advantage  of  this  is  obvious;  the  mouth,  digestive, 
ind  other  organs  of  the  krva  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  perfect 
naect ;  and  if  the  change  from  the  one  type  to  the  other  were  gradual 
md  slow,  the  insect  would  be  liable  to  perish  of  starvation  in  the  midst 
»f  plenty. 

3.  Similar  considerations  throw  much  light  on  the  immobility  of 
he  popa.  The  organs  are  altering  so  rapidly  that  they  are  unable  to 
«rform  their  functions.  When  the  changes  are  gradual,  as  in 
>rthoptera,  &c.,  there  is  no  period  of  quiescence. 

The  speaker  then  pointed  out  the  analogy  between  metamorphoses 
nd  the  alternation  of  generations. 

Many  species  of  the  lower  animals  are  represented  by  two  totally 
i«milar  forms ;  but,  so  far  as  the  speaker  knew,  no  explanation  of 
his  remarkable  phenomenon  had  yet  been  given. 

Through  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  however,  we  get  a  clue. 
¥lien  an  animal  is  bom  in  a  state  so  early,  that  external  forces  act  on 
t  in  one  way,  and  on  the  perfect  form  in  another,  they  tend  to  produce 
:reater  and  greater  differences  between  the  two.  As  long  as  the 
zteraal  orfl;ans  arrive  at  their  mature  form  before  the  generative 
rgans  are  mlly  developed,  we  have  cases  of  metamorphosis ;  but  if  the 
everse  is  the  case,  then  alternation  of  generations  is  the  result. 

The  same  considerations  explain  why  in  alternation  of  generations 
be  reproduction  b  almost  invariably  agamic  in  the  one  form.  Thb  is 
ecause  impregnation  requires  the  perfection  both  of  external  and 
itemal  organs ;  and  if  the  phenomenon  arises,  as  has  just  been  sug- 
ested,  from  the  fact  that  the  internal  organs  arrive  at  maturity  before 
lie  external  ones,  impregnation  cannot  take  place,  and  reproduction 
rill  only  result  in  those  species  which  have  the  power  of  agamic  multi- 
lication. 

However  this  may  be,  insects  offer  every  gradation  between  simple 
rowth  and  that  phenomenon  which  is  known  as  alternation  of  genera- 
ions. 

In  the  wingless  Orthoptera,  the  young  so  closely  resemble  the 
erfect  insects,  that  there  is  nothing  which  in  ordinary  language  would 
e  called  even  a  metamorphosis. 

In  those  Orthoptera  which  eventually  acquire  wings,  there  is  of  course 
well-marked  difference. 
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In  Chloeon,  though  the  changes  are  gradual,  the  difference  between 
the  larva  and  the  imago  is  very  considerable,  and  we  have  seen  that 
the  action  of  external  forces  produces  changes  which  have  no  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  perfect  insect. 

In  caterpillars  we  have  a  typical  class  of  metamorphoses. 

Until  recently,  however,  we  knew  of  no  case  in  which  a  larva  pro- 
duced more  than  one  perfect  insect.*  Insects  never  multiply  by  buds, 
and  almost  always  the  external  form  is  acquired  before  the  organs  of 
reproduction  are  mature.  Recently,  however.  Professor  Wagner  of 
Kasan  has  discovered  that  the  larvse  of  certain  Cecidomyias  have  the 
faculty  of  producing  other  larvee,  so  that  they  present  a  true  case  of 
alternation  of  generations.  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  insects  present 
every  gradation  from  growth  to  alternation  of  generations ;  we  see  how, 
from  a  single  fact,  metamorphoses  and  alternate  generations  may  have 
originated,  and  we  find  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
latter  phenomenon  may  become  more  frequent  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is,  moreover,  evident  that  there  are  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  two  kinds  of  Dimorphism.  The  term  has  generally  been 
applied  to  those  cases  in  which — as  in  the  ant  and  bee,  in  animals,  and 
the  Primulas  among  plants — the  perfect  individuals  are  divided  into  two 
forms.  In  fact,  the  sexes  themselves  constitute  a  kind  of  Dimorphism. 
In  these  cases  the  forms  are  not  alternate.  When,  however,  external 
forces  act  on  the  young  in  one  manner,  and  on  the  mature  form  in 
another,  they  tend  to  produce  different  forms,  which  do  not  complement, 
but  succeed,  one  another.  I  have  elsewhere  proposed  to  distinguish 
this  form  of  dimorphism,  under  the  name  of  Dieidism  or  Polyeidism. 
In  Polymorphism  the  chain  of  being  divides  at  the  extremity ;  in 
Polyeidism  it  consists  of  dissimilar  links. 

Finally,  the  speaker  said  :  — "  The  principal  conclusions  which  I 
would  impress  on  you  this  evening  are  :— 

"  1.  That  the  presence  of  metamorphoses  in  insects  depends,  in 
great  measure,  at  least,  upon  the  early  state  in  which  they  quit  the  egg. 

"  2.  That  metamorphoses  are  of  two  kinds — developmental  and 
adaptational. 

"  3.  That  the  apparent  abruptness  of  the  changes  which  they 
undergo  arises  in  great  measure  from  the  hardness  of  their  skin,  which 
permits  no  gradual  alteration  of  form,  and  which  is  itself  rendered 
necessary  in  order  to  afford  sufficient  support  to  the  muscles. 

"  4.  That  the  immobility  of  the  pupa  or  chrysalis  depends  on  the 
rapidity  of  the  changes  going  on  in  it. 

"  5.  That  although  the  majority  of  insects  go  through  three  well- 
marked  stages  after  leaving  the  egg,  still  a  large  number  arrive  at 
maturity  through  a  somewhat  indefinite  number  oi  slight  changes. 

♦  Tho  inntances  in  which  ccrtaiu  insects  breed  while  their  wings  are  but  im- 
perfect, might  here  have  been  cited.  But  as  there  is  much  differenoo  of  opinion 
among  entomologists  as  to  these  cases,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  take  one  about 
which  no  question  is  likely  to  arise. 
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**  6.  That  the  form  of  the  larva  of  each  species  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  conditions  in  which  it  lives. 

"  When  an  animal  is  hatched  from  the  egg  in  an  immature  form, 
the  external  forces  acting  upon  it  are  different  from  those  which  affect 
the  mature  form,  and  thus  changes  are  produced  in  the  young,  bearing 
reference  to  its  present  wants  rather  than  to  its  ultimate  form. 

^  7.  When  the  external  organs  arrive  at  this  final  form  before 
the  organs  of  reproduction  are  matured,  these  changes  are  known  as 
metamorphoses  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are 
fboctjonally  perfect  before  the  external  organs,  or  when  the  creature 
has  the  power  of  budding,  then  the  phenomenon  is  known  as  alter- 
nation of  generations. 

^  Insects  present  every  gradation,  from  simple  growth  to  alternation 
of  generations. 

^^  8.  Thus,  then,  it  appears  probable  that  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon may  have  arisen  from  the  simple  circumstance  that  certain 
animals  leave  the  egg  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development :  and  that 
the  external  forces  acting  on  the  young  are  different  from  those  which 
affect  the  mature  form. 

^  9.  The  dimorphism  thus  produced  differs  in  many  important 
respects  from  the  dimorphism  of  the  mature  form  which  we  find,  for 
instance,  in  the  ants  and  bees ;  and  it  would  therefore  be  convenient 
to  distinguish  it  by  a  different  name. 

**  But  there  is  still  another  aspect  under  which,  if  time  had  per- 
mitted, the  metamorphoses  of  insects  might  have  been  regarded. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  indeed,  I  have  sketched  very  briefly  and  im- 
perfectly the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  particular  insects.  A  whole 
course  of  lectures  might  be  filled  with  such  life  histories.  The  various 
manners  in  which  different  insects  provide  for  the  wants  of  their  young 
are  most  remarkable ;  and  all  tlie  more  so  because  these  wants  arc  so 
different  from  those  of  the  perfect  insects  themselves. 

'•  Thus,  the  butterfly  which  lives  on  honey,  and  did  live  on  leaves, 
lays  her  eggs  on  a  twig.  She  seems  to  feel  that  honey  will  not  suit 
her  young,  and  that  the  leaves  will  wither  and  fall  before  another  spring 
<x>me8  round. 

**  The  gnat,  which  lives  in  the  air  and  feeds  on  blood,  lavs  her  eggs 
on  the  surfiu^  of  water;  and  the  sugar-loving  housefly  knows  that 
very  different  food  is  necessary  for  her  young. 

"  The  nut-weevil  chooses  the  embryo  of  the  nut ;  the  goat-moth  the 
bark  of  the  willow ;  the  Rhipiphora  braves  the  dangers  of  the  wasp's 
nest ;  Che  CEstrus  lays  on  cattle ;  the  Ichneumon  in  caterpillars ;  the 
gall-fly  in  the  still  almost  imperceptible  bud ;  and  some  insects  even 
in  the  eggs  of  others. 

"  Generally,  the  larva)  forage  for  themselves ;  but,  in  some  cases, 
the  mother  supplies  her  young  with  food.  Thus,  the  solitary  wasp 
builds  a  cell  and  fills  it  with  other  insects.  If,  however,  she  imprisoned 
them  while  alive,  their  struggles  would  infallibly  destroy  her  egg ; 
if  she  killed  them,  they  would  soon  decay,  and  the  young  larva,  when 
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hatched,  would  find,  instead  of  a  store  of  wholesome  food,  a  mere  mass 
of  corruption.  To  avoid  these  two  evils,  the  wasp  stings  her  victim 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  pierce  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  poison  has  the  quality  of  paralyzing  the  victim  without  killing  it. 
Thus  deprived  of  all  power  of  movement,  but  still  alive,  it  remains 
some  weeks  motionless  and  yet  firesh. 

''  But,  perhaps  the  ants  are  the  most  remarkable  of  alL  They  tend 
their  young,  they  build  houses,  they  make  wars,  they  keep  slaves,  they 
have  domestic  animals,  and  it  is  even  said  that  in  some  cases  they 
cultivate  the  ground. 

'^  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  even  now  the  habits  of  insects  are 
anything  like  thoroughly  known  to  us.  In  spite  of  Reaumur  and  De 
Geer,  the  two  Hubers,  and  many  other  excellent  observers,  there  is  in 
this  subject  still  a  wide  field  for  patient  and  conscientious  labour; 
the  observations  already  made  have  been  far  from  exhausting  the 
mine,  though  amply  sufficient  to  prove  the  richness  of  the  ore." 

[J.  L.] 
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Balfour  Stewart,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

On  the  Existence  of  a  Material  Medium  pervading  Space, 

TuE  question,  whether  interstellar  and  interplanetary  space  is  a 
plenum  or  a  vacuum,  has  for  a  long  time  en^Eiged  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  world. 

As  we  can  hold  no  communication  with  these  distant  regions,  except 
through  the  light  which  reaches  us,  it  is  to  this  agent  we  must  look  to 
enable  us  to  answer  this  question  directly  or  indirectly,  either  from  its 
own  properties  and  nature,  or  from  its  faculty  of  revealing  to  us  the 
position  and  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  from  both  of  these 
together. 

This  twofold  aspect  of  the  problem  gives  rise  to  the  following 
questions : — 

Question  first. — Does  the  nature  of  light  and  radiant  heat  induce  us 
to  believe  that  space  is  a  plenum  or  a  vacuum  ? 
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Qoftstion  second. — Is  there  anything  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodM  that  gives  us  any  information  on  this  point  ? 

These  two  questions  comprise  the  observational  evidence  on  the 
•abject. 

l^j  observational,  as  distinguished  from  experimental,  we  mean 
evidence  derived  from  a  region  where  we  may  observe  what  is  going 
on,  but  into  which  we  cannot  transport  ourselves  so  as  to  make  any 
experiments;  besides  this  evidence  we  may  moreover  make  experiments 
oo  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  our  laboratories,  and  derive  from  these 
experiments  a  certain  amount  of  information  bearing  upon  our  question. 

We  have  thus  altoj^ther  three  sources  of  evidence. 

FinL^Evidence  derived  from  the  nature  of  light  and  heat. 

Second. — Evidence  derived  from  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Third  .-^Experiments  made  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Possibly  also  the  force  of  gravitation  which  is  exercised  by  bodies 
al  m  distance,  and  the  connection  between  solar  spots  and  terrestrial 
Buignetism,  discovered  by  General  Sabine,  imply  the  existence  of  an 
interplanetary  medium ;  but  it  is  better  to  confine  ourselves  to  light  and 
beat,  which  difier  from  other  influences  in  this  respect.  We  know  that 
l^t  and  heat  travel  with  a  certain  velocity,  and  we  can  suppose,  as  it 
were,  a  slice  of  light  to  be  cut  off  half-way  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  ; 
bere  then  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  energy  neither  in  the  sun  nor  in 
the  earth,  but  half-way  between  ;  we  cannot,  however,  at  present,  make 
any  such  assertion  with  regard  to  gravity  or  magnetic  action. 

To  begin  with  the  evidence  derived  from  the  nature  of  light  and 
beat. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  (or  rather  perhaps  it  has  been  supposed,  for 
the  advocates  of  thb  theory  are  dying  out)  that  light  consists  of 
exceedingly  small  particles  which  are  projected  into  space  by  a 
luminous  body  on  all  sides,  particles  having  different  properties,  but  all 
of  which,  nevertheless,  pass  throu8:h  interpbinetary  space  with  the  same 
enormous  velocity  of  190,000  miles  per  second.  On  the  other  hand  it 
is  supposed  that  light  consists  in  the  transmission  of  some  sort  of  motion 
of  a  medium  pervading  all  space. 

The  difference  between  these  two  hypotheses  may  be  explained  in  a 
▼ery  few  words. 

The  theory  of  emission  supposes  the  transit  of  an  individual  particle 
from  the  luminous  body  to  the  eye ;  the  theory  of  undulation  or  similar 
theory,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  supposes  the  progressive  motion  of  a 
state  of  displacement  between  the  luminous  body  and  the  eye.  (Illus- 
trated by  an  experiment) 

Thus,  according  to  the  former  theory,  each  ray  of  light  which 
passes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  is  equivalent  to  the  bodily  trans- 
mission of  a  set  of  particles  90,000,000  of  miles  ;  while,  according  to  the 
theory  of  undulation,  the  greatest  amount  of  relative  displacement  of 
tbe  ether  whose  vibrations  form  this  ray,  is  probably  much  less  than 
the  millionth  of  an  inch. 
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Xow.  the  ditference  between  these  two  modes  of  viewing  light  i^ 
coiir»Tiis  our  subject  is  this  : — 

The  e\i>teiice  of  an  ethereal  medium  does  not  appear  to  be  iatm- 
rably  connect*^  with  the  tinst  ilie«jr\-  or  that  lif  einiMiun.  The  t«: 
ideas  maybe  held  and  have  been  held  together,  but  they  do  not  ipT«^* 
to  be  iii.sej>arably  connected  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  light  and  hesit  c-z- 
sist  of  the  transmission  of  some  sort  of  motion  of  a  medium  perTiii.=£ 
«:]jace,  we  have  to  start  at  once  with  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  mediuz. 
Ilooke  and  Iluyghens  were  the  scientific  authors  of  the  und^u^;rT 
theory  of  light,  while  Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  gm: 
a^ivocate  of  the  thef»ry  of  emission. 

Ihe  scientific  repute  of  Newton  seems  to  have  retarded  the  pr- 
gress  of  the  undiilatory  theory  for  nearly  a  century  ;  but  of  late  y»n :: 
has  been  revived  and  extended  in  this  country  by  Youn^.  wh*j«e  ukst* 
is  inse{)arably  connected  with  the  Uoyal  Institution,  and  in  Fmnn-  in 
the  illustrious  Fresnel.  It  b  only  by  an  appeal  to  experiment  that  v 
citn  decide  l)etween  the  claims  of  these  two  rival  theories,  and  we  ha^^ 
to  a>k  ourselves  which  best  accords  with  the  phenomena  of  optics. 

First  of  all,  if  we  assume  the  hy|N)thesis  «»f  emission,  it  is  n<3t  nr 
to  conceive  why  the  luminiferous  particles  discharged  by  so  m:inj  •:>?' 
ferent  kinds  of  bo<lies  should  all  ]>as3  through  s|iace  with  prvciselt  :'tf 
same  veh)city.  In  order  to  csca|)e  from  this  ditficulty»  it  was  sugz*<^i 
by  Ani^o  that  {)articles  may  be  originally  pnjected  with  diAff^: 
velocities,  but  that  there  is  only  one  of  these  which  is  adapted  u*  «<ur 
organs  of  vision.  This,  however,  is  a  very  lame  exjilanation,  and  :v 
necessity  for  snch  explanations  is  one  of  the  clianicteristicA  of  a  ^yi 
hypothesis.  For  if  a  theory  be  good,  it  is  wonderful  how  many  ficr*  : 
will  account  for  without  any  additional  assumption,  but  a  bad  h}.— 
thesis  rerpiires  to  start  an  additional  assumption  for  almost  evm  i*-* 
fact,  until  at  length  some  one  arises  which  cannot  be  won  over  byt^t*' 
this  method,  and  >o  the  hy))othesis  fails. 

In  the  next  ]>lace,  it  is  difficult  to  cimceive  why  |iarticle*.  '^■. 
altliojigh  C'xccedingly  small,  moving  with  such  enormous  %el-«r:*. 
should  not  inHict  on  us  terrific  blows  on  account  of  their  mom^'n:^"  . 
and  it  has  been  calculated  that  if  the  weight  of  a  niolecuI«*  of  1;-' ' 
amoiint(Ml  to  but  one  grain,  its  momentum  would  equal  tlwt  of  a  ciiiv-' 
hall  \,')i)  pounds  in  weight  moving  with  a  velocity  of  ItXiO  feei  :•-' 
second. 

Kven  although  a  molecule  of  light  should  Iw  many  millii»n  tr-^ 
smaller  than  this,  its  momentum  would  still  be  sensible  ;  and  &«  r.  - 
lions  of  millions  nujst  enter  the  eye  every  instant  fmni  evrry  \.**  ' 
point  of  every  visible  bo<ly,  we  should  be  |M)unded  to  atomic. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  Mr.  Ik^nnct  made  imnie  e\jifrim«.'n'.» 
this  point.     A  slender  straw  was  sus{HMidrd  horizontally  by  nicis*    ''  * 
spitlcr's  thread,  and  to  one  end  of  this  lever  a  small  pitH*e  i>t"  »:■■•' 
|»Mprr    was    alta('lie<l,  and   the   wlude    was   enclosed   in    an  r\h.i.>>' 
ncM'iver  of  glass,  while  the  sun  s  rays,  concentnitiHl  bv  a  lar*:'.'  Vnv 
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were  allowed  to  fall  on  one  side  of  this  paper ;  but  they  did  not  twist 
roand  the  lever  in  the  least. 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  of  emission  may  perhaps,  however, 
sappooe  that  they  are  entitled  to  make  the  liglit  molecules,  and  hence 
their  momentum,  as  small  as  they  choose,  and  of  course,  if  this  be 
allowed,  even  the  most  delicate  experiment  will  not  be  decisive.  But 
m  short  explanation  will  show  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  make  the 
momentum  of  a  ray  of  light  as  small  as  they  choose,  but  that  the 
theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy  which  has  been  elaborated  by 
Grove,  Joule,  Thomson,  and  others,  and  is  now  universally  accepted, 
determines  this  momentum. 

Of  course  one  who  denies  the  undulatory  hypothesis  may,  at  the 
same  time,  deny  the  conservation  of  energy — we  have  nothing  to  say 
to  such  an  one ;  but  we  think  it  can  be  proved  that  one  cannot  at  the 
Mme  time  hold  both  the  theory  of  emission  and  the  theory  of  the 
coiverTation  of  energy. 

In  order  to  show  this,  let  us  suppose  that  such  a  man  exists, 
believing  the  theory  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  but  denying  the 
undulatory  hypothesis,  and  advocating  in  its  stead  the  theory  of 
emission.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  momentum  or  the 
biow  which  a  body  is  capable  of  giving  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  energy  which  it  possesses.  Thus,  if  we  fire  a  rifle-bullet  so  as  strike 
an  iron  target  (swung  by  a  string)  and  lodge  in  it,  this  target  or  pen- 
dulum will  be  swung  to  a  side  on  account  of  the  momentum  or  blow 
of  the  ball.  But  as  far  as  momentum  is  concerned,  when  a  rifle  is 
discharged,  action  and  reaction  are  equal,  so  that  the  momentum  of  the 
ball  is  no  grreater  than  that  of  the  recoiling  rifle;  and  hence,  if  the 
ri6e  were  swung,  attached  to  another  pendulum,  the  recoil  of  the  rifle 
would  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  ball  in  the  first  pendulum. 
(Illustrated  by  an  experiment  with  a  small  cannon.) 

But  the  ball  does  something  more  than  swing  the  pendulum,  it  ulti- 
mmtely  heats  it ;  and,  in  fact,  this  amount  of  heating  forms  very  much 
the  energy  of  the  ball. 

Now  energy  is  known  to  be  proportional  to  the  momentum  or 
blow  multiplied  by  the  velocity,  and  hence  it  is  owing  to  its  high 
velocity  that  a  rifle-ball  possesses  so  much  energy.  Let  us  now  return 
to  Bennet's  experiment,  in  which  a  powerful  beam  of  light  was  made 
to  strike  a  piece  of  paper  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  straw,  delicately 
suspended  in  the  centre  by  a  spider's  thread.  By  the  theory  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  we  know  that  the  energy  of  the  light  and  heat 
which  strike  the  paper  in  one  minute,  will,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
rifle-ball,  be  represented  by  the  whole  heating  effect  produced. 

Now  we  can  roughly  estimate  this  heating  effect,  and  we  can 
therefore  find  the  amount  of  energy  produced  by  these  rays  in  one 
minute,  and  knowing  the  amount  of  energy,  we  can  tell  at  once  the 
blow  multiplied  by  the  velocity  to  which  the  energy  is  proportional. 
We  therefore  know  the  blow  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  the  light, 
but  we  also  know  the  velocity ;  hence,  dividing  the  first  by  the  second. 
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we  know  the  blow  which  the  light  ought  to  pioduce  iu  this  anunge- 
meDt,  if  we  suppose  the  theor}'  of  emission  to  be  true.  By  a  rough 
calculation  it  may  be  shown  that  the  blow  ought  to  be.seusible,  but 
Bennet  found  it  to  be  insensible,  hence  we  argue  that  the  theory  of 
emission  is  not  true. 

The  exp^ment  performed  by  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau  was  then 
described.  This  experiment  proves  that  light  travels  slower  in  water 
than  in  air,  and  this  result  b  also  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory, 
but  against  that  of  emission. 

Finally  it  was  stated,  that  a  great  number  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  optical  experiments  can  be  explained  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  the  theory  of  undulations.  (Through  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Tyndall  a  selection  of  these  was  exhibited.) 

All  these  various  proofe  are  in  favour  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  and  we  have  therefore  great  reason  to  believe  in  its  truth,  and, 
believing  in  it,  we  are  compelled  also  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
material  medium  in  which  these  undulations  may  take  place. 

We  now  come  to  discuss  the  second  branch  of  our  subject,  or  the 
evidence  derived  from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as  yet 
there  is  only  one  of  these  that  has  afforded  us  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  an  ethereal  medium. 

In  November,  1818,  M.  Pons,  in  Marseilles,  discovered  a  comet, 
which  M.  Encke,  in  Berlin,  after  calculating  its  elements,  found  to  be 
identical  with  the  comets  seen  in  1786, 1795,  and  1805.  In  comparing 
the  different  observations,  he  immediately  noticed  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  duration  of  the  comet's  revolution.  M.  Encke  conceived  that  some 
permanently  retanling  force  must  influence  the  motion  of  the  comet ; 
but  the  nature  of  that  force  would  only  be  cleared  up  by  continuous 
and  very  carefully  conducted  observations  at  each  return.  Conse- 
quently, in  1819,  he  called  the  attention  of  astronomers  to  this  comet ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  observations,  and  the  calculations 
founded  upon  them,  were  not  discussed  until  forty  years  had  elapsed. 
M.  Encke,  in  his  first  discussion,  obtained  the  following  results: — 

(a.)  It  is  impossible  by  the  laws  of  planetary  motion  to  explain  the 
motion  of  this  comet. 

(b,)  The  whole  period  of  revolution  has  been  sliortened  since  the 
first  observation  in  1786  by  two  days  and  eight  hours,  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  small  period  of  revolution  (about  1210  days),  is  far  too 
large  an  amount  to  ascribe  it  to  imperfections  of  the  observations  or  of 
the  instruments. 

(c.)  The  amount  of  decrease  is  at  each  revolution  constantly  the 
same,  and  so  regularly  observed  at  each  return  of  the  comet  to 
its  perihelion  that  not  the  least  doubt  now  exists  as  to  the  fact 
itself. 

(</.)  The  mathematical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  retarding 
force  shows  it  to  be  entirely  a  tangential  force,  that  is,  such  a  force 
as  is  always  exerted  by  a  medium  filling  space  where  a  body  is  in 
motion;  it  follows,  that  we  are  led  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  medium 
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filling  all  space,  and  producing  effects  analogous  to  those  observed  on 
CMir  earth.  This  is,  says  M.  Encke,  not  an  artificial  assumption, 
bat  the  force  is  immediately  suggested  from  the  nature  of  its  effects. 

An  experiment  made  by  the  speaker  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Tait  was  then  described.  This  experiment  was  carried  out  by  means 
of  an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance  invented  and  made  by  Mr. 
Beckley,  of  the  Kew  Observatory.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was 
to  produce  very  rapid  rotation  in  vacuo.  This  was  accomplished  by 
carrying  a  slowly  revolving  iron  shafl  up  a  barometer  tube ;  at  the 
top  of  this  tube  there  was  a  large  receiver,  which  might  be  considered 
analogous  to  the  vacuum  of  a  barometer,  with  the  exception  that  it 
was  exhausted  by  an  air-pump,  and  not  by  the  Torricellian  process. 
In  thb  receiver,  by  means  of  multiplying  gear  connected  with  the 
•haft,  an  aluminium  disk,  13  inches  in  diameter  and  i^th  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  was  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity.  When  it 
was  kept  for  30  seconds  at  the  full  speed  of  83  revolutions  in  a  second, 
this  disk  was  found  to  become  heated  nearly  1*"  Fahr.,  and  this  heating 
wan  independent  both  of  the  density  and  chemical  constitution  of  the 
residual  air  of  the  vacuum. 

The  disk  was  insulated  from  its  bearings  by  a  piece  of  ebonite,  so 
tliat  very  little  heat  could  be  conveyed  from  the  bearings  to  the  disk  ; 
besides,  an  experiment  made  by  artificially  heating  the  spindle  showed 
that  the  effect  observed  could  not  be  due  to  heating  of  the  disk  by  the 
bearings.  This  heating  effect,  it  was  believed,  was  not  due  to  rotation 
ODder  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  nor  to  Tibration  of  the  disk  ;  but  the 
experiment  was  not  quite  finished  :  in  the  meantime,  the  evidence  that 
it  could  not  be  explained  by  any  known  cause  was  very  considerable, 
•o  that  perhaps  an  explanation  may  be  sought  for  in  a  resbting 
medium  which  we  cannot  get  rid  of. 

[B.  S.] 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  March  23,  1866. 

Sir   Henry   Holland,  Bart.   M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Henrt  Bence  Jones,  A.M.  M.D.  F.R.S.  Hon.  Sec.  RI. 

On    the  existence  in   the  textures  of  Animals    of  a     Fluorescent 
substance  closely  resembling  Quinine* 

When  I  last  year  brought  to  your  notice  the  fact  that  **  a  single  dose 
of  lithium  in  a  few  minutes  passes,  through  the  circulation,  into  all  the- 
ducts,  and  into  every  particle  of  the  body,  and  even  into  the  parts  most 
distant  from  the  blood  circulation,  and  when  I  showed  you  that  it 
remains  there  for  a  much  longer  time  than  it  took  to  get  into  the 
textures  (probably  for  three  or  four  days,  varying  with  the  quantity 
taken),  and  that  then  it  diminishes,  and  finally,  in  i^ix,  seven,  or  eight 
days,  the  whole  quantity  is  thrown  out  of  the  body,"  I  little  expected 
that  by  prosecuting  an  investigation  into  this  chemical  circulation  in 
the  body  I  should  come  upon  that  discovery  which  forms  the  title  for 
this  evening's  discourse. 

No  imagination  could  have  anticipated  that  this  line  of  research 
into  the  rate  of  passage  of  substances  into  and  out  of  the  textures  would 
lead  to.  the  supposition  that  man  and  all  animals  possess,  in  every  part 
of  the  body,  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  bark  of  the 
cinchona  trees  of  Pern. 

After  determining  the  rate  of  passage  of  lithia  and  other  mineral 
matters  into  and  out  of  the  body,  Dr.  Dnpre  and  I  proceeded  to 
endeavour  to  trace  the  rate  of  passage  of  quinine  into  and  out  of  the 
textures  of  animals. 

We  chose  quinine  because  of  that  splendid  test  which  led  Professor 
Stokes  to  the  discovery  of  the  change  of  refrangibility  of  light. 

Here,  for  example,  are  different  solutions  of  quinine  of  different 
strengths,  and  by  means  of  the  production  of  fluorescence  in  the  electric 
light,  you  see  how  we  can  determine  which  of  these  solutfons  contains 
the  greatest  quantity  of  quinine  ;  and  by  forming  standard  solutions  it 
would  be  easy  to  measure  how  much  quinine  existed  in  each  of  these 
solutions.  Moreover,  Professor  Stokes  discovered  that  when  a  solution 
of  common  salt  was  added  to  this  quinine  solution,  the  fluorescence 
entirely  disappeared.  Though  this  may  be  so  for  sun  light,  it  does  not 
disappear  in  this  electric  light;  and,  moreover,  on  adding  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  quinine,  the  fluorescence  in 
great  measure  returns. 
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Still  further,  Professor  Stokes  showed  that  one  solution  of  quinine 
Dtirely  stopped  these  rays  from  passing  into  a  second  solution  of  the 
ime  substance,  so  that  you  might  almost  tell  whether  you  had  a  solu- 
on  of  quinine  by  seeing  whether  it  cut  off  the  fluorescence  from  a 
scond  solution  of  quinine. 

Our  first  object  was  to  determine  the  delicacy  of  this  reaction  for 
uinine.  We  arrived  at  the  following  results,  when  the  spark  from  a 
tuhmkorff  coil  was  the  source  of  light : — 

alphate  of  quinine  gave  slight  fluoreacenoe  when  xw^tsvn  ^  ^  gnin  was  present. 
i»  »♦  lee  Die  «t  iio&oo         ••  •• 

„  „  distinct  ^  Tfiums 

)ne  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  one  million  eight  hundred  parts  of 
rater  showed  the  blue  fluorescence  distinctly  in  20  grs.  of  the  solution. 
n  another  experiment,  the  same  amount  of  quinine  in  one  million  four 
undred  and  forty-four  parts  of  water  showed  fluorescence  very  dis* 
inctly. 

Having  thus  got  our  test,  we  proceed  to  apply  it  to  determine  the 
aflsage  of  quinine  into  and  out  of  the  textures  of  guinea-pigs. 

A  guinea-pig  was  given  quinine,  and  for  comparison  another 
uinea-pig  was  killed  at  the  same  time,  having  had  no  quinine. 

In  the  pig  that  had  taken  quinine,  each  organ  was  heated  in  a 
rater-bath,  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  extraction  was 
epeated  over  and  over  again.  The  acid  extracts  were  mixed  and 
Itcred  after  cooling,  neutralized  with  caustic  soda,  and  repeatedly 
baken  up  with  their  own  bulk  of  ether.  The  residue  left  afler 
vaporation  of  the  ether,  was  taken  up  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtered 
nd  tested  for  fluorescence. 

The  pig  that  had  taken  no  quinine,  had  each  organ  treated  in  a 
•rectsely  similar  way.  To  our  great  disappointment,  at  first,  we  found 
hat  not  only  had  the  pig  that  had  taken  quinine  a  fluorescent 
ubstance  in  the  textures,  but  that  an  almost  exactly  similar  substance 
ras  extracted  from  the  organs  of  the  pig  that  had  taken  no  quinine, 
ilvery  texture  was  examined,  and  in  every  one  this  fluorescent 
ubstance  occurred. 

We  then  endeavoured,  in  every  possible  way,  to  find  a  means  of 
eparating  the  natural  from  the  induced  fluorescence.  And  as  every 
nethod  failed,  and  we  were  compelled  to  recognize  the  close  similarity 
f  the  substance  that  exists  in  the  textures  to  quinine  itself,  we  for  a 
ime  dropped  the  original  inquiry,  and  proceeded  to  a  more  complete 
nvestigation  of  the  natural  fluorescent  substance  in  animals. 

Without  any  preparation  this  substance  can  be  shown  to  exist  in 
he  living  and  in  the  dead  textures.  There  is  one  transparent 
ubatance  which  is  above  all  most  suited  for  this  inquiry. 

Here  are  some  lenses  removed  from  the  eyes  of  bullocks,  guinea- 
liga,  and  man.  You  see  how  clear,  white,  and  transparent  these 
obatances  are ;  and  if  I  take  a  bullock's  eye,  which  by  gentle  pressure 
MM  been  flattened  so  that  the  structure  can  be  distinctly  made  out, 
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there  is  plainly  no  colouring  matter.  As  in  quinine,  nothing  is  aeen 
until  the  blue  rays  of  the  electric  light  fall  on  the  lenses ;  then  look  at 
the  splendour  of  the  reaction.  Here,  with  the  guinea-pig's  lenses,  the 
same  is  seen ;  and  here,  with  the  flattened  bullock's  eye.  You  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  this  is  a  post-mortem  change,  a  result  of  decay  ; 
but  here  is  a  fresh  bullock's  eye,  look  at  this  blaze  of  bluish-green  light ; 
but  still  more  full  of  suggestion  is  an  experiment  with  a  dilated  pupil 
in  a  living  animal  or  in  man.  Let  me  show  you  my  own  eye,  for  in  it 
you  can  see  the  lens  shining  with  this  unnatural,  because  unaccustomed, 
light,  looking  like  an  opaque  substance,  a  blue  green  cataract. 

Life  and  death  then  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  existence  of  this 
substance ;  here,  it  is  present  in  the  living  lens ;  it  does  not  disappear 
from  lenses  that  have  been  kept  for  months  in  glycerine. 

I  have  already  said  that  this  substance  not  only  exists  in  the  lens, 
but  that  it  can  be  found  everywhere  by  treating  any  animal  substance, 
first  with  dilute  acid,  then  neutralizing  with  alkali,  and  then  extracting 
with  ether :  thus  we  obtain  solutions  having  exactly  the  same  properties 
as  you  see  in  the  lens.  Here,  for  example,  is  such  an  extract  from 
the  liver.  Here,  from  the  kidney.  Here,  from  the  heart  When  an 
acid  solution  of  this  substance  is  treated  with  ether,  no  fluorescent 
substance  is  obtained.  First,  as  with  quinine,  the  acid  must  be 
neutralized  before  this  substance  or  the  quinine  can  be  taken  up  by 
the  ether. 

Having  then  obtained  these  solutions,  we  were  able  to  compare 
them  with  solutions  of  quinine  in  their  actions  on  the  spectrum.  And 
first,  the  solution  of  the  natural  substance  begins  to  fluoresce  a  little 
before  the  solution  of  quinine ;  but  on  carrying  it  on  through  the 
spectrum  it  ends  where  quinine  ends. 

The  fluorescent  light  of  the  natural  substance  is  a  little  more 
greenish  than  the  fluorescent  light  of  quinine. 

If  a  quartz  cell  containing  this  fluid  is  interposed  between  the 
source  of  light  and  a  solution  of  quinine,  no  fluorescence  takes  place  in 
the  quinine ;  and  if  quinine  is  interposed  between  the  light  and  this 
natural  solution,  scarcely  any  fluorescence  is  observed  in  it. 

When  a  solution  of  salt  is  added  to  the  naturally  fluorescing 
substance,  it  is  almost  entirely  destroyed,  as  happens  with  quinine. 

If  the  natural  solution  is  boiled  with  permanganate  of  potass,  it 
does  not  lose  its  fluorescence,  nor  does  quinine  ;  but  when  permanganate 
with  excess  of  alkali  acts  upon  this  substance  or  upon  quinine,  the 
fluorescent  substance  is  entirely  oxidised. 

Hence  this  substance  by  the  mode  of  its  extraction  and  by  its 
remarkable  action  on  light,  is  very  closely  related  to  quinine ;  and 
this  led  us  to  apply  the  chemical  tests  for  quinine  to  this  natural 
fluorescent  substance,  after  extraction  from  the  body. 

The  different  tei^ts  for  alkaloids  like  quinine,  as  morphia,  strychnine 
veratrine,  atropine,  you  may  see  in  the  following  reactions.  First, 
quinine  gives,  as  you  see,  a  precipitate  with  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium. 
Secondly,  iodide  of  mercury  in  iodide  of  potassium  also  gives  a  precipitate. 
Thirdly,  phosphomolybdic  acid   also  gives  a  precipitate.      Fourthly, 
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bichloride  of  platinum  ^ves  a  precipitate.  Lastly,  terchloride  of  gold 
caoses  a  precipitate,  and  this  precipitate  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Now  each  and  all  these  different  reactions  are  obtained  with  these 
same  reagents  acting  on  the  fluorescent  substance  that  is  extracted  from 
animals. 

So  that  here  again  we  have  chemical  proof  that  this  substance  is  an 
alkaloid,  and  that  it,  is  closely  related  to  quinine. 

We  have  named  it  Animal  Quinoidine  because  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  crystallize  it  nor  to  obtain  enough  for  an  analysis. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  an  alkaline  fluorescent  substance 
resembling  quinine  existed  in  the  different  textures,  we  endeavoured 
to  determine  the  proportion  that  was  present  in  different  parts.  For  this 
purpose  standard  solutions  of  quinine  of  known  strength  were  prepared, 
and  eqoal  amounts  of  substance  were  treated  in  precisely  similar  ways, 
and  then  the  fluorescence  was  compared  with  the  standard  solutions  of 
quinine.  No  very  accurate  estimations  could  thus  be  made,  but 
comparative  results  could  be  obtained,  and  these  are  represented  in  the 
following  tables : — 

On  ike  amount  ofjluoresoeni  $ubs(ance  in  different  parti  of  guinea-pigs 
and  of  many  measured  hy  the  number  of  grains  of  quinine  in 
100  litres  (=  176  pints)  of  water,  that  gave  the  same  fluorescence. 


Liver 

Lentet       •     •     •     • 
Kidney      .... 

Urine 

Bile 

filood 

Brain  •  •  •  .  • 
Nerves  •  •  •  • 
Muscles  .  .  .  • 
Hnmoars  of  the  Eye 
Cartilages      .     •     . 

Spleen 

Langs 


In  GmNEA-pios. 


6to3 
S 
S 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

a 


In  Man. 


a 
Sto6 


What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  this  widely  diffused  substance  in 
animals  which  so  closely  resembles  quinine  ?  At  present  we  are  far 
from  a  perfectly  clear  answer.  It  is  not  thirty  years  yet  since  the  pre* 
sence  of  ammonia  in  the  products  of  distillation  of  coal  was  considered 
^*  curious,"  because  nitrogen  was  thought  to  be  the  characteristic  of  an 
animal  substance,  and  absence  of  nitrogen  was  considered  as  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  vegetable  creation.  Gradually,  year  by  year,  each 
substance  that  has  been  thought  to  be  the  special  property  of  the 
Tegetable  world  has  been  found  to  occur  in  animals.  Thus  sugar, 
stafcb,  woody  fibre,  vegetable  colouring  matter  m  indigo,  albuminous 
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substances,  are  eommoD  to  animals  and  vegetables ;  and  at  length  we 
have  arrived  at  the  fact  that  no  distinction  can  truly  be  drawn  between 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  In  the  body,  salt  and  phosphate  of  lime 
and  phosphate  of  soda  are  animal  substajices  as  much  as  fibrin  and 
albumen.  Sugar  is  as  much  an  animal  substance  as  albumen  is  a 
vegetable  substance,  and  no  separation  can  be  made  by  chemical 
analysis  between  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

The  processes  which  take  place  in  the  three  different  kingdoms  are, 
however,  very  different.  The  vegetable  generally  from  carbonic  acid 
ammonia  and  water  can  synthetically  build  up  acids,  neutral  hydro- 
carbons, fats,  alkaloids,  and  albuminous  sulistances.  Whilst  the  animal 
generally  from  albumen  analytically  produces  alkaloids,  &ts,  neutral 
hydro-carbons,  acids,  and  ultimately  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid. 

Thus  the  following  table  of  synthetically  and  analytically  produced 
substances  common  to  both  kingdoms  may  even  now  be  formed : — 


From  Carbonate  of  Ammonia  and  Water. 

SynthetieaUyfomnedgubstances,  by  the  plant  or 
by  the  chemist. 

Oxalic  Acid 

Formic 

Lactic 

Acetic 

Valerianic 

Glycerine 

Sugar 

Sturch 

Cellulose 

Cholesterin 

Butyrin 

Pa  I  matin 

Stearin 

Olein 

Capric  Acid 

Caproic 

Caprylic 

Urea 

Leucin 

Taurin 

Glycocol 

Indican 

Quinine 

Casein 

Albumen. 


From  Albnmen  panlng  down  to  Carbonato 
of  Ammonia  and  Water. 

AnaiyticaUyfortMd 
Albumen 
Casein 

Animal  Quiuoidine 
Indican 
Glycocol 
Taurin 
I^ucin 
Urea 

Caprylic  Acid 
Caproic 
Capric 
Olein 
Stearin 
Palmatin 
Butyriu 
Cholesterin 
Cellulose 
Starch 
Sugar 
Glycerine 
Valerianic  Acid 
Acetic 
Lactic 
Formic 
Oxalic. 


From  this  point  of  view,  then,  our  so-called  animal  quinoidine  is 
descended  from  albumen,  and  its  ultimate  progeny  are  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  water,  out  of  which  substances  the  cinchona  tree,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  is  able  to  build  up  quinine. 

From  the  large  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  quinine,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  early  substances  produced  in  the  downward 
passage  of  albumen,  and  from  this  we  shall  very  probably  find  the  key 
to  the  question  how  quinine  acts  in  the  body. 
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When  sulphate  of  quinine  is  taken,  like  the  lithium  and  other  sub- 
stances which  I  brought  before  you  last  year,  it  rapidly  passes  from  the 
blood  into  the  textures. 

Even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  afler  four  grains  of  sulphate  of 
quinine  the  fluorescence  may  rise  to  75  grains  to  100  litres.  It  is 
found  in  greatest  amount  in  the  liver  and  kidney ;  rather  less  in  the 
blood,  urine,  and  muscles ;  still  less  in  the  brain,  nerves  and  bile  ;  and 
is  perhaps  even  in  this  time  increased  in  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

In  three  hours  the  maximum  effect  of  the  quinine  may  be  reached. 
It  amounts  then  to  from  100  to  200  grains  of  quinine  in  100  litres  of 
water,  and  it  occurs  to  this  amount  in  the  liver,  kidney,  urine,  bile, 
blood,  brain,  and  muscles.  The  nerves  and  aqueous  humour  showed 
much  less  increase,  and  the  lenses  showed  the  least  increase  of  all  the 
textures. 

In  six  hours  the  amount  of  fluorescence  was  rather  less  than  in 
three  hours. 

In  twenty-four  hours  it  was  considerably  less  than  half  as  much  as 
in  three  hours. 

In  forty-eight  hours,  except  in  the  liver  and  blood,  there  was  but 
little  more  fluorescent  substance  in  the  textures  than  naturally  exists 
there. 

And  in  seventy-two  hours  the  liver  showed  no  trace  of  increase  of 
fluorescence. 

Hence,  in  flfleen  minutes  the  quinine  had  passed  everywhere.  In 
three  hours  it  was  at  its  maximum,  and  remained  in  excess  for  six  hours. 
In  twenty-four  hours  it  was  much  diminished,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
scarcely  perceptible. 

These  results  were  obtained  by  extracting  the  natural  fluorescent 
substance  and  the  quinine  together  from  the  textures,  determining  the 
joint  fluorescence  by  standard  solutions ;  and  by  comparing  the  numbers 
thus  obtained  with  the  numbers  given  when  no  quinine  was  taken. 

The  following  table  of  the  fluorescence  of  the  different  textures  afler 
four  grains  of  quinine  had  been  taken  by  guinea-pigs  was  made  : 
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We  have  been  able  also  to  find  some  trace  of  the  passage  of  the 
quinitte  even  into  the  lens  of  the  eye  of  man. 
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The  following  table,  which  we  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bowman, 
who  gave  us  the  cataracts,  makes  this  evident : — 

On  the  increaae  offiwntacmce  in  ctUaracts  qfter  quinine. 

Natural  fluorescence  of  lens  «    1*6  grs.  of  quinine  per  100  litres  of  water. 

1  hour  after  5  grs.  quinine;  cataract  =1*6  „  „ 

1*  f>  »»  »>        ~         1*6  y>  99 

*  »  >»  It      ~       1*6  n  ft 

2J  „  y,  99         =         21    to  3*1  „  „ 

After  many  days  taking  quinine  „     =     6*2  to  3*1      ,,  „ 

The  figures  represent  the  number  of  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  100  litres, 
176  pints  of  water,  required  to  give  a  fluorescence  equal  to  that  of  the  substances 
extracted. 

Thus,  then,  the  quinine  goes  everywhere ;  and  wherever  it  goes  it 
meets  with  the  natural  fluorescent  substance  like  quinine  which  most 
probably  is  constantly'  forming  and  undergoing  oxidation.  The 
incoming  quinine  causes  a  temporary  excess  of  quinine  in  the  textures. 
Probably  it  causes  a  stoppage  of  the  fresh  formation  of  quinine  from 
albumen ;  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  changes  going  on ;  a  transfer  of 
action  probably  to  the  quinine  introduced,  so  that  with  large  doses 
deafness  and  great  prostration  and  almost  imperceptible  pulse  are 
produced  in  man,  whilst  in  guinea-pigs  death  even  is  caused  by  the 
extreme  prostration.  In  small  doses,  quinine,  probably  like  alcohol, 
gives  an  immediate  stimulus  when  the  first  chemical  action  takes  place ; 
but  soon  the  quinine  retards  the  chemical  changes  in  the  nitrogenous 
substances,  just  as  alcohol,  by  its  secondary  action,  retards  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  hydro-carbons  in  the  different  textures. 

Possibly  the  increased  resistance  to  changes  in  the  textures  and  in 
the  blood  produced  by  excessive  doses  of  quinine  or  alcohol,  is  analogous 
to  that  state  well  known  to  medical  men  under  the  very  indefinite  and 
probably  incorrect  name  of  uremia. 

From  these  experiments  two  hopeful  prospects  of  possible  discovery- 
arise — 1st,  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  cause  and  cure  of  ague ;  2nd,  as 
to  the  treatment  of  diseases  in  parts  of  the  body  external  to  the  blood 
vessels. 

1.  Assume  that  a  substance  like  quinine  exists,  in  health,  in  the 
textures,  can  its  rapid  destruction  and  removal  through  the  action  of 
marsh  miasm  give  rise  to  ague  ?  Does  quinine  cure  ague  by  fiirnishing 
a  substance  which  retards  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  textures?  and 
in  the  well-known  property  of  arsenic  to  preserve  organic  substances 
have  we  also  the  explanation  of  its  power  in  curing  ague  ? 

2.  If  the  chemical  circulation  can  carry  alkaloids  even  into  the  non- 
vascular tissues,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  medicines  pass 
through  the  blood  and  act  on  the  textures  ?  and  is  it  not  most  probable 
that  they  take  part  in  every  chemical  change  that  occurs  outside  the 
blood  vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  blood  itself?  Still  further,  may  we  not 
expect  that  among  the  multitude  of  new  substances  which  synthetical 
chemistry  is  now  constantly  forming,  some  medicines  may  be  discovered 
which  may  not  only  have  power  to  control  the  excessive  chemical 
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changes  of  the  textures  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  but  may  be  able  to 
remove  the  products  of  insufficient  chemical  action  even  in  those 
diseases  which  affect  the  non« vascular  textures,  as,  for  example,  in 
cataract  and  in  gout  ? 

It  remains  that  I  should  in  a  very  few  words  tell  you  what  was 
already  known  regarding  this  fluorescent  substance,  and  on  the  rate  of 
passage  of  alkaloids  into  and  out  of  the  body,  before  we  begin  our 
work. 

In  1845,  Professor  Brucke  stated  that  the  lens  absorbed  the  blue 
fays  of  light  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  that  the  cornea  and  aqueous 
humour  did  so  to  a  less  extent.  In  1 855,  Professor  Helmholtz  examined 
for  fluorescence  the  retina  of  the  eye  of  a  man  who  had  been  dead  for 
eighteen  hours.  The  first  experiment  showed  that  it  was  very  feebly 
fluorescent.  The  colour  of  the  light  dispersed  through  the  retina  he 
found  greenish-white. 

In  1858,  M.  Jules  Begnauld,  using  sun  light,  found  in  man  and  the 
niammifera  that  the  cornea  fluoresced  in  a  very  slight  deg^ree.  In  the 
sheep,  dog,  cat,  and  rabbit  the  crystalline  lens  poraessed  in  the  highest 
degree  fluorescent  properties.  In  these  animals,  and  also  in  many 
birds,  the  central  part  of  the  lens,  preserved  by  dessication  at  a  low 
temperature,  retained  this  property.  The  central  portion  of  the  crys- 
talline of  many  aquatic  vertebrata  and  moUusca  he  found  almost 
entirely  without  fluorescence.  The  vitreous  humour  possesses  only  a 
▼ery  feeble  fluorescence,  due  to  the  hyaline  membrane.  The  retina 
possessed  a  certain  fluorescence  which  was  not  at  all  comparable  in 
intensity  to  that  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

In  1859,  L  Setschenow,  of  Moscow,  a  pupil  of  Helmholtz,  at  his 
request,  experimented  on  the  eyes  of  men  and  rabbits.  The  fresh  retina 
showed  the  same  phenomenon  as  the  dead  human  retina.  It  difiused  a 
greenish-white  light,  which,  examined  by  a  prism,  gives  a  spectrum  in 
which  the  red  is  wantinjr.  The  vitreous  humour  in  a  thin  glass  vessel 
showed  only  traces  of  fluorescence.  The  lens,  on  the  contrary, 
fluoresced  very  strongly,  the  colour  of  the  dispersed  light  being  white- 
blue,  exactly  like  quinine,  only  the  quinine  was  a  little  stronger. 
Examined  by  a  prism,  the  dispersed  light  gave  a  spectrum  in  which 
the  red  was  wanting,  and  in  which  the  blue-tone  predominated.  The 
fluorescence  begins  as  in  quinine  solutions  between  G  and  H,  and  is 
strongest  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  violet  rays,  and  extends  into  the 
ultra  violet  to  the  same  dbtance  in  the  case  of  the  lens  as  in  the  case 
of  the  quinine  solution. 

When  the  cornea  was  cut  out,  it  fluoresced  much  feebler  than  the 
lens  ;  the  aqueous  humour  did  not  fluoresce  at  all. 

The  appearances  in  the  three  last  media,  he  says,  can  be  shown 
with  the  greatest  ease,  even  in  the  eye  of  the  living  man.  When  the 
eye  is  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  ultra  violet  rays  immediately  the 
ooniea  and  the  lens  begin  to  glimmer  with  a  white  blue  light.  The 
cornea  in  the  living  eye  is  much  more  fluorescent  than  when  dissected 
oat,  probably  from  the  loss  of  transparency,  consequent  on  contraction 
of  the  texture,  and  from  evaporation. 
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Professor  Donders  has  carefully  investigBted  the  time  in  iriricih 
atropine  and  Calabar  bean  act  on  the  iris  in  man. 

A  solution  of  atropine  dropped  on  the  cornea  in  16  minutes  begina 
to  act,  and  attains  its  maximum  in  from  20  to  25  minutes.  In  42 
hours  the  pupil  is  rather  smaller,  and  even  after  13  days  the  pnpil  was 
not  quite  its  natural  size. 

The  fluid  extracted  from  the  aqueoiv  humour,  injected  into  another 
eye,  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

A  solution  of  Calabar  bean  began  to  act  in  from  5  to  10  roinntes ; 
attained  its  maximum  in  from  80  to  40  minutes.  At  the  end  of  three 
hours  it  began  to  diminish,  and  disappeared  entirely  in  from  two  to 
four  days. 

[H.B.J.] 


GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 
Monday,  April  2,  1866. 

Sib  Henby  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President,^ 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Curwen  Christian  Boyd,  Esq. 
Charles  Browne  Cornish-Browne,  Esq. 
Walter  Thomas  Fawcett,  Esq. 
Mrs.  Bridget  Margaret  Sortain. 
Calvert  Toulmin,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Special  Thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  Edwabo 
Owen  Tubob,  Esq.,  for  his  Contribution  of  21/.  to  ''  the  Donation 
Fund  for  the  Promotion  of  Experimental  Researches''  (aee  page  151  )• 

The  Presents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

British  Museum  Trustees — Catalogue  of  Seals  and  Whales.    Svo.    1866. 

Astronomical  Society ,  Royal — Monthly  Notices,  1865-6.    No.  4.    Svo. 

Basel  Natural  History  Society— Verhandlungen,  IV.      Theil  IV.    Heft  2.     Svo. 

1866. 
British  Architects^  Institute,  12oyaZ— Sessional  Papers,  1865-6.  l^art  II.  No.  4.  4to. 
Chemical  Society — Journal  for  Feb.  1866.    8vo. 
Lhtblin  Society ^  i?oyo/— Journal,  No.  XXXI V.    Svo.     1865. 
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J5tf£tof»— Artixan  fbr  March*  1866.    4to. 

AtheDflenin  fbr  Maroh,  1866.    4ta 

British  Journal  of  Photography  fbr  March,  1866.    4to. 

Chemical  Newi  fbr  March,  1866.    4to. 

Bogineer  fbr  March,  1866.    fol. 

Horological  Joamal  fbr  March,  1866.    8to. 

Journal  of  Gai- Lighting  for  March,  1866.    4to. 

Mechanica*  Magasine  for  March,  1866.    8yo. 

Pharmaoeatical  Joamal  fai  March,  1866. 

Practical  Mechanics'  Joamal  fbr  March,  1866.    4to. 
Gtoloffieal  Society — Qaarterly  Joamal,  No.  85.    8vo.     1866. 
Oeoloffieal  Survey  (tkrou^h  Sir  R,  I,  Mtmhimm,  Bart.) — Memoirs,  8  Parts.    8vo. 

British  Organic  Remams.    Decade  10, 11,  and  Monograph  2.    4to  and  8to. 

Mineral  Sutistics.     1859,  1862,  and  1864.    Svo. 

Seyen  Catalognes.    Svo. 
Horticultural  SocUty,  i?oya^Proceedings,  1866.    No.  3.    8vo. 

Joamal,  Vol.  I.  Na  2.    1866.    8Ta 
Literary  and  Philtmophical  Society  rf  Liverpool-^VTCcee^mgBf  No.  XIX.    Fifty- 
Fourth  Sessioa    1864-5.    8to. 
Mechanical  Engvueen^  Inetitution,  Birmingham — Proceedings,  Aug.  1865.    Part  2. 

8to. 
Photoarapkic  Sbcictfjf— Joamal,  No.  167.    9to.    18G6. 
PriUhard,  Rev.  C.  M.A.  F.R.S.  {the  i4if/Aor)^Eloge8  of  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  and 

J.  F.  Encke.    (From  Monthly  Notices.    R.  Astron.  Soc.    1865-6.) 
Cwited  Service  Inetitution^  /?oya^— Journal,  No.  XXXVIl.    8to.     1865. 


Itofial  JnsJtitution  of  ffireat  HJritam^ 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  13,  1866. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Emil  du  Bois-Reymond, 

ProfeMor  of  PhTslology  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 

On  the  Time  required  for  the  Transmission-  of  Volition  and  Sensation 
through  the  Nerves. 

Introduction, — The  speaker  first  pointed  out  a  certain  similarity  of 
action  between  the  nerves  and  telegraph-wires.  Just  as  little  as  tele- 
graph-wires, do  the  nerves  betray  by  d^y  external  symptom  that  any 
or  what  news  is  speeding  along  them  ;  and,  like  those  wires,  in  order  to 
be  fit  for  service,  they  must  be  entire.  But,  unlike  those  wires,  they  do 
not,  once  cut,  recover  their  conducting  power  when  their  ends  are 
caused  to  meet  again  ;  in  fact,  every  injury  by  which  the  organic  structure 
of  the  nerve  is  impaired,  such  as  bruising  it  between  the  blades  of 
a  forceps  or  by  a  ligature,  or  burning  it,  or  corroding  it  by  some 
chemical  substance,  will  stop  the  transmission  of  either  the  influence  of 
the  will  upon  its  central,  or  of  the  impressions  of  external  objects 
upon  its  peripheric  end. 

This  was  illustrated  by  placing  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  frog,  still 
attached  to  the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  on  three  electrodes.  A,  B,  C — 
A  being  the  remotest  from,  and  C  the  nearest  to,  the  muscle.  A  being 
connected  with  one  end  of  a  self-acting  induction  apparatus,  and 
either  B  or  C  with  the  other  end,  a  strong  tetanus  of  the  muscle 
ensued,  and  was  rendered  visible  by  the  raising  of  a  little  mica  tlag  i* 
but  after  a  ligature  had  been  tightened  around  the  nerve  between  Band 
C,  which  was  simply  done  by  pressing  down  a  lever,t  the  tetanus  was 

*  See  the  description  and  drawing  of  the  apparatus  in  '  Beschreibung  einieer 
Vorrichtungen  nnd  Versuchsweisen  zn  eUktrophysiologischen  Zwi-cken.'  Von 
E.  du  Bois-Reymond.  Abhandlungen  der  K.  Akademie  dcr  Wissenschaften  zu 
Berlin,  1862,  S.  141  ff. 

t  The  apparatus  used  is  described  and  figured  in  '  Untersuchungen  iiber 
thierische  Elektricitat.'  Von  E  du  Bois-Reymond.  Bd.  ii.  Abth.  i.  Berlin,  1841). 
S.  .%ll ;  Taf.  iii.  Fig.  109,  110. 
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observed  to  arise  only  on  making  the  connection  with  C,  because  only 
then  a  portion  of  the  nerve  between  the  ligature  and  the  muscle  was 
stimulated,  whereas,  on  making  the  connection  with  B,  the  ligature  inter- 
cepted the  effect  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  portion  AB. 

These  facts,  the  speaker  said,  are  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a 
notion  of  something  moving  along  the  nerves  in  the  act  of  volition  and 
in  that  of  sensation,  which,  to  preclude  any  hypothetical  view  regard- 
ing its  nature,  we  will  term  the  nervous  agent.  As  this  agent  for  its 
conveyance  requires  an  uninjured  state  of  the  nerve,  being  checked  by 
so  gross  an  obstacle  as  a  cut  or  a  ligature,  it  must  necessarily  be  some- 
thing material,  not,  however,  the  electricity  such  as  it  moves  along  a 
telegraph-wire,  for  this  would  readily  overleap  those  impediments. 
But,  whatever  the  nervous  agent  may  be,  it  obviously  must  proceed  in 
the  nerves  with  a  certain  definite  velocity.  In  other  words,  however 
great  this  velocity  may  be,  a  certain  definite  time  will  be  required  for 
the  messages  of  the  brain  to  reach  the  muscles  and  for  those  of  the  senses 
to  reach  the  brain. 

In  common  life,  it  is  true,  we  never  notice  any  phenomenon  indi- 
cative of  such  a  delay  in  the  transmission  of  despatches  in  our  nerves. 
Certainly  our  limbs  do  not  instantaneously  carry  out  the  orders  of  our 
will ;  but  this  is  rather  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  time  being 
required  for  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fancy  we  see  the  light,  we 
hear  the  sound,  we  feel  the  prick  on  the  toes  as  well  as  on  the  cheek  at 
the  very  instant  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  senses  have  been 
affected.  But  a  little  reflection  shows  that  this  is  altogether  a 
delusion ;  in  fact,  if  we  only  had  one  sense,  an  indefinite  time  might 
elapse  between  its  organ  being  affected  and  the  sensation  taking  place 
in  the  brain,  without  our  perceiving  it ;  we  simply  should  always  be  so 
much  behind  the  real  time,  just  as  we  are  when  listening  to  distant 
music,  or  when  looking  at  the  stars.  The  same  thing  would  also 
happen  if  we  had  two  senses,  both  equally  slow  in  working.  We 
should  only  perceive  that  something  was  wrong,  if  the  two  senses  had 
a  different  rate  of  working,  and  if  the  difference  of  time  resulting 
therefrom  for  the  perception  of  messages  conveyed  by  the  two  senses 
were  large  enough  to  become  apparent,  as  is  the  case  when  we  see 
the  flash  of  the  gun  before  hearing  its  report.  Now  we  cannot  well 
distinguish  intervals  of  time  smaller  than  one-tenth  of  a  second  at 
the  most ;  so  that  within  that  limit  any  irregularity  in  the  working 
of  our  organs  of  sense  may  occur,  from  any  cause  whatever,  hence 
from  a  delay  of  the  messages  in  the  nerves,  without  our  becoming 
aware  of  it. 

The  problem  thus  suggests  itself,  to  ascertain  whether  any  per- 
ceptible time  is  required  for  the  transmission  of  volition  and  sensation 
through  the  nerves,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the 
nervous  agent. 

Historical  Remarks, — This  problem  is  by  no  means  a  new  one  ;  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists, 
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and  many  an  adventurous  hypothesis  has  been  broached  in  order  to 
approach  to  at  least  a  pretence  of  a  solution. 

One  of  the  early  latro-mathematicians  preposterously  conceived  that 
the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent  ought  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to 
that  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  as  the  width  of  the  aorta  to  that  of  the 
nerve-tubes,  and  he  thus  inferred  the  velocity  of  the  former  to  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  miles  in  one  second,  rather  more  than 
tiz  hundred  times  the  velocity  of  light.* 

Haller  himself  tried,  in  reading  the  JEneid  aloud,  how  many 
letters  he  could  pronounce  in  one  minute.  Finding  that  they  were 
fifteen  hundred,  among  which  the  R,  according  to  him,  requires  for  its 
formation  ten  successive  contractions  of  the  M.  styloglossus,  he  states 
that  in  one  minute  a  muscle  may  contract  and  relax  fifteen  thousand 
times,  and  as  the  relaxing  lasts  as  long  as  the  contracting,  each  con- 
traction would  have  lasted  only  ,0^  of  a  minute,  or  j^  of  a  second. 
Hence  Haller  argues  that  the  nervous  agent  requires  ^  of  &  second 
for  travelling  from  the  brain  to  the  M.  styloglossus,  say  a  distance  of 
about  four  inches,  which  makes  about  160  feet  in  one  second.  Now 
this  result  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  In  Haller *s  reasoning  every 
single  step  is  erroneous,  and  the  whole  rests  on  a  perfectly  absurd 
bans.  Nevertheless,  the  result  to  wliich  Haller  has  thus  been  led 
wonderfully  coincides  with  that  which  has  recently  been  arrived  at  by 
the  methods  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  lecture  to  explain  ;  so  that 
in  this  case  the  ^neid  really  has  proved  a  book  of  oracles.f 

John  Miiller,  of  Berlin,  hardly  seventeen  years  ago,  used  in  his 
lectures  to  dwell  upon  the  apparent  impossibility  of  ever  solving  the 
problem  under  consideration,  on  account  of  the  enormous  rate  of  pro- 
pagation, comparable  to  that  of  light  and  electricity,  which  he  ascribed 
to  the  nervous  agent,  while  the  small  compass  of  the  animal  body  did 
Dot  offer  sufficient  range  for  its  measurement.} 

Thene  historical  details,  perhaps,  will  not  be  deemed  superfluous, 
in  as  much  as  they  are  calculated  to  bring  out  more  fully  the  beauty 
and  the  high  scientific  value  of  the  following  researches. 

Description  of  M.  PouilUCs  Chronoscope, — More  than  twenty 
yean  ago,  M.  Pouillet  suggested  a  very  ingenious  plan  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  projectiles.  If  an  electric  current  flows  constantly 
through  the  coil  of  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  is  deflected  to  an 
amount  which  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  current,  and  upon  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer.  But  if  the  current  be  sent  through 
the  ooil  only  for  a  time  so  short  that  it  vanishes  when  compared 
to  the  duration  of  one  oscillation  of  the  needle,  things  happen 
differently.     The  needle  then  receives  as  it  were  a  single  impulse, 

*  Haller,  *ElemeDta  PhysiologisB  Corporis  humani.'  Tom.  iv.  Lausanns, 
1762.     4''.     P.  372. 

t  Ibidem,  pp.  373,  4S3. 

X  *  Haodbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen,u.  s.  w.'  Bd.  i.  4  Aufl.  Coblenz, 
1844.     S.  581. 
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yielding  to  which  it  slowly  recedes,  till  its  velocity  has  been  an- 
nihilated by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth,  which  draws  it  back 
to  zero.  And  the  initial  velocity  imparted  to  the  needle  by  the 
current,  provided  this  be  of  constant  intensity,  will  be  proportional 
to  its  duration,  so  that  from  the  velocity,  which  can  be  calculated 
from  the  deflection  of  the  needle,  the  duration  of  the  current  may  be 
inferred.  The  galvanometer  is  thus  transformed  into  a  chronoscope, 
which  can  be  used  for  measuring  the  duration  of  rapidly  transient 
processes,  whenever  there  is  a  possibility  of  making  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  process  coincide  with  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
chronoscopiC  current^ — for  so  we  will  style  the  current,  which,  by  its 
action  on  the  galvanometer,  becomes  an  indicator  of  time.  And 
similarly  we  will  style  chronoscopic  circuit,  the  circuit  of  the  chrono- 
scopic  current. 

If,  €.  g,y  the  velocity  of  a  bullet,  within  the  very  barrel  of  a  gun, 
were  to  be  measured,  the  chronoscopic  circuit,  in  addition  to  the  battery 
and  the  galvanometer,  should  comprise  a  wire  stretched  out  just  before 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  the  cock,  which  in  some  way  or  other  should  be 
insulated  from  the  gun,  and  lastly  the  gun  itself.  Then  at  the  moment 
when  the  cock  strikes  the  percussion-cap,  the  circuit  is  made  and  re- 
mains so  till  the  bullet  tears  the  wire  ;  and  so  the  current  will  only  have 
lasted  during  the  time  required  for  the  explosion  of  the  percussion-cap, 
for  that  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  gun,  and  for  the  moving  of  the  bullet 
along  the  barrel.  This  time  has  been  found  to  be  from  ifc  to  ^j^  of  a 
second.  By  repeating  the  same  experiment  with  the  wire  or  a  net  of 
wires  at  any  greater  distance  from  the  muzzle,  and  by  taking  the  dif- 
ference of  the  times  required  in  both  cases,  the  time  elapsed  during 
the  flight  of  the  bullet  through  the  space  comprised  between  the  two 
positions  of  the  wire  can  be  ascertained.* 

Application  of  this  Method  to  our  Problem  by  Professor  Helm- 
holtz, — The  same  method  was,  a  few  years  later  (1850),  success- 
fully applied  by  Professor  Helmholtz  to  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

Suppose  that  the  chronoscopic  current,  when  its  circuit  is  made, 
causes  the  muscle  to  contract  by  stimulating  a  motor  nerve  at  a  point 
A.  It  will  be  easy  to  arrange  things  so  as  to  cause  the  muscle  by  its 
contraction  to  break  the  circuit.  The  current  will  then  have  lasted  the 
time  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  agent  from  the  point 
A  of  the  nerve  to  the  muscle,  and,  moreover,  that  necessary  for  the  mus- 
cular contraction  to  break  the  circuit.  But  by  repeating  the  experi- 
ment, with  the  sole  difference  that  the  chronoscopic  current  is  made  to 
act  upon  a  point  B  of  the  nerve  farther  from  the  muscle  than  A,  and 
by  taking  the  difference  of  the  times  required  in  both  cases,  the  time 
which  elapses  while  the  nervous  agent  is  travelling  from  point  B  to 
point  A  will  be  found. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  experiment,  not  exactly  as  made  by  Professor 

*  'Comptes  Rcndus/  &c.  1844,  t.  xix.  p.  1384. 
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Helmholtz,  but  with  some  slight  modifications,  that  the  speaker  has 
introduced  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  g  is  the  gastrocnemius  muscle 
of  a  frog,  fastened  by  the  thigh-bone  in  the  clamp  c,  which  can  be 


raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw  *.  Through  the  tendo- A  chillis  a  hook 
is  thnist,  and  to  this,  by  an  insulating  piece  t,  a  brass  lever  Ik  is 
attached,  turning  on  the  axis  k,  and,  near  its  end  /,  supported  by 
a  platinum  point  resting  on  a  platinum  plate  p.  Just  underneath  the 
muscle,  a  scale-pan  is  suspended  from  the  lever,  on  which  any  suitable 
weight  may  be  placed.  At  the  end  /  of  the  lever  an  amalgamated 
copper  point  dips  into  a  mercury  cup  m.  G  is  the  galvanometer-coil ; 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  readings  are  made  with 
mirror,  telescope,  and  scale.  B^  is  the  battery  belonging  to  the  chrono- 
scopic  circuit.  This  circuit  is  forjned  by  B|,  G,  m,  p,  L,  and  the  place  of 
contact  n,  where  for  the  present  it  is  interrupted.  For  several  reasons, 
which  it  would  take  too  long  here  to  explain,  the  chronoscopic  current 
cannot  be  employed  for  directly  stimulating  the  nerve  by  its  beginning, 
and  this  has  to  be  done  indirectly,  in  the  following  way  : 
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n  0  q  is  an  insulating  lever  turning  on  the  axis  o,  and  bearing 
at  n  a  platinum  plate  connected  with  B|.  This  plate  corresponds  to  a 
platinum  point  at  the  end  of  the  brass  lever  L,  which  in  its  turn  is  con- 
nected with  />,  so  that  by  pressing  down  L,  the  chronoscopic  circuit  is 
made.  But  by  pressing  down  the  extremity  n  of  the  lever  n  o  q^  its 
extremity  q  is  simultaneously  raised,  and  thus  another  circuit  is  broken. 
This  circuit  comprises  a  battery  B,,  and  the  primary  coil  pc  of  an 
induction  apparatus,  from  whose  secondary  coil  sc  wires  extend  to  the 
part  of  the  nerve  which  is  to  be  stimulated,  or  to  the  muscle.  No 
perceptible  time  elapses  between  the  breaking  of  the  primary  circuit 
and  the  generation  of  the  induced  current,  and  the  duration  of  the 
latter  does  not  exceed  a  few  ten-thousandths  of  a  second.  Hence  the 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  can  be  assumed  to  happen  at  the  very 
instant  the  chronoscopic  circuit  is  made. 

By  means  of  the  screw  ^,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  muscle  support  the 
lever  /  ^  so  that  the  platinum  point  just  rests  on  the  plate  p.  This  is 
done  by  lowering  the  screw,  till  on  percussing  the  lever  above  the 
platinum  point  no  clattering  is  heard.  If  now  the  tension  of  the 
muscle  be  ever  so  little  increased,  the  lever  will  be  lifted,  and  the 
chronoscopic  circuit  broken  at  p. 

After  the  contraction  is  over,  as  the  lever  sinks  back  into  its 
original  position,  the  chronoscopic  circuit  would  be  made  again,  and 
the  experiment  spoilt  in  consequence  of  the  new  and  overpowering 
action  exercised  on  the  needle,  unless  some  measure  were  taken  to 
prevent  it.  This  very  serious  difficulty  has  been  met  by  Professor 
Helmholtz  with  singular  felicity.  The  mercury  cup  into  which 
the  amalgamated  copper  point  dips  is  lowered  before  the  experiment, 
til]  by  capillary  attraction  the  mercury  is  drawn  up  in  a  cone  con- 
nected with  the  point  by  a  thread.  The  slightest  upward  motion  of  the 
point  then  will  cause  the  mercury  thread  to  break,  after  which  the 
liquid  metal  speedily  reassumes  its  spheroidal  surface.  So  that  when 
the  amalgamated  point  comes  down  again,  it  cannot  reach  the  mercury, 
and  the  chronoscopic  circuit  remains  open. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, it  should  first  be  made  by  stimulating,  not  the  nerve,  but  the 
muscle  itself.  For  this  purpose,  the  ends  of  the  secondary  coil  should 
be  united  with  the  wires  1  and  2  in  the  diagram.  As,  on  doing  so,  all 
the  parts  of  the  muscle  are  acted  upon  simultaneously  at  the  very 
instant  the  chronoscopic  circuit  is  made,  no  delay  in  the  nerves  can 
occur  ;  nevertheless,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  is  thus  obtained,  which 
shows  that  after  the  stimulation  there  is  an  interval  of  time  of  about 
•01  of  a  second,  during  which  the  tension  of  the  muscle  still  remains 
unaltered.  This  interval  has  been  styled  by  Professor  Helmholtz  the 
stage  of  latent  stimulation. 

If,  after  having  made  the  muscle  support  the  lever  so  that  it  just 
rests  on  the  plate  /?,  a  weight  be  placed  upon  the  scale-pan,  the  deflec- 
tion obtained  on  stimulating  the  muscle  as  before,  is  increased,  and, 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  more  so  the  heavier  the  weight.     It  thus 
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appears  that  aAer  the  stage  of  latent  stimulation  is  over,  the  muscle 
does  not  at  once  acquire  its  whole  energy,  but  that  its  tension  (at  equal 
length)  gradually  increases,  and  reaches  its  maximum  after  about 
•05  of  a  second. 

Tills  result  (which  the  speaicer  illustrated  by  two  experiments,  one 
without,  and  the  other  with  an  additional  charge  on  the  scale- pan)  is 
in  itself  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  shows  that  the  difference  which, 
up  to  the  time  of  Professor  Helmholtz's  researches,  had  been 
admitted  between  the  mode  of  contracting  of  the  striped  and  of  the 
unstriped  muscles  is  only  one  of  gradation.  Of  the  latter  class  of 
muscles,  in  contradistinction  to  the  first  class,  it  was  said  that  their 
contraction  did  not  immediately  follow  stimulation,  and  that  their 
energy  rose,  and  subsided  again,  gradually.  But  it  is  now  obvious 
that  all  this  holds  equally  with  the  striped  muscles,  only  that  the 
whole  process  here  lasts  but  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second,  whereas  with 
the  unstriped  muscles  every  stage  of  the  contraction  may  take  up  as 
many  seconds,  so  as  to  be  easily  perceptible  without  artificial  means. 

The  values  obtained  in  repeated  trials  for  the  duration  of  the 
latent  stimulation  do  not  accord  very  well ;  but  those  which  repre- 
sent the  time  required  by  the  muscle  to  raise  an  additional  weight 
remain  almost  identical  as  long  as  the  muscle  does  not  become  ex- 
hausted, provided  the  stimulation  be  capable  of  producing  the  maxi- 
mum of  contraction  which  can  be  called  forth  by  instantaneous  stimu- 
lation. This  also  happens  when,  instead  of  stimulating  the  muscle 
itself,  the  induced  current,  in  successive  trials,  is  made  to  act  with 
sufhcient  energy  upon  always  the  same  part  of  the  nerve,  only  in  this 
case  the  time  of  latent  stimulation  is  found  to  be  a  little  longer  than  in  the 
case  of  the  muscle  itself  being  stimulated.  But  on  making  the  current 
pass  alternately  through  the  part  A  of  the  nerve  nearer  to  the  muscle, 
by  means  of  the  wires  3  and  4  in  the  diagram,  and  through  the  part  B 
farther  from  the  muscle,  by  means  of  the  wires  5  and  6,  two  sets  of 
observations  are  obtained,  the  corresponding  figures  of  which  differ 
from  each  other  by  a  small  but  constant  quantity,  independent,  more- 
over, of  the  additional  charge  placed  upon  the  scale-pan.  This  differ- 
ence obviously  indicates  the  time  required  by  the  nervous  agent  for 
travelling  from  B  to  A,  and  the  distance  between  A  and  B  being 
known,  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  stimulation  or  the  velocity  of 
the  nervous  agent  can  easily  be  calculated. 

This  velocity,  in  Professor  Helmholtz's  experiments,  has  been  found 
to  be  26*4  metres  (86*6  feet)  in  one  second.*  The  reason  why  on  stimu- 
lating the  nerve  the  time  of  latent  stimulation  appears  a  little  longer 
than  on  stimulating  the  muscle  itself,  is  now  also  evident.  It  is  owing 
to  the  time  which  elapses  during  the  passage  of  the  nervous  agent  from 
the  stimulated  part  of  the  nerve-tubes  to  their  termination  in  the 
muscle. 


♦  Job.   Mailer's  *Archiv  fiir  Anatomic,  Physiologic    nod  wissenschafUiche 
Mcdicin.'     Berlin,  1850.     S.  276. 
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Professor  Helmholizs  Experiments  with  the  Myographion. — Soon 
after  Professor  Helmholtz  had  thus,  for  the  first  time,  succeeded  in 
determining  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent,  he  devised  another 
method  for  obtaining  the  same  result  in  a  manner  more  simple  and 
more  adapted  to  a  variety  of  purposes. 

As  before,  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  is  caused  to  lift  a  lever  by  its 
contraction,  but  this  time  with  the  view  of  making  the  muscle  itself 
register  the  beginning,  and  the  successive  stages,  of  the  contraction  ; 
wherefore  the  apparatus  employed  is  termed  a  myographion,  I'o  this 
end,  opposite  a  steel  point  or  style  suspended  from  the  lever  is  placed 
a  rotating  cylinder  of  glass,  blackened  over  a  lamp.  The  cylinder  is 
moved  by  clockwork  at  an  increasing  rate,  and,  when  it  has  acquired 
the  proper  speed,  the  centrifugal  force  developed  releases  a  piece 
of  mechanism  which  breaks  the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction  appa- 
ratus connected  with  the  muscle  or  nerve.  In  consequence  of  a  very 
ingenious  arrangement,  which  will  hereafter  be  explained,  this  always 
happens  when  the  cylinder  is  in  exactly  the  same  position  to  the  style ; 
so  that  always  the  same  point  of  the  datum-line  traced  by  the  style 
during  the  quiescent  state  of  the  muscle  corresponds  to  the  instant  of 
stimulation. 

The  contracting  muscle  thus  traces  a  curve  on  the  cylinder,  like  those 
in  Fig.  2.  The  point  s  of  the  datum-line  marks  the  instant  of  stimulation. 
The  curve  does  not  start  from  this  point,  but  a  little  later,  from  iw,  the 
distance  sm  corresponding  to  the  stage  of  latent  stimulation,  if  we 
suppose  the  muscle  to  have  been  acted  upon  directly  by  the  current. 
The  muscle  then,  slowly  and  gradually,  begins  to  act,  in  due  time 
reaches  a  climax  of  energy,  and  then  again  gradually  relaxes.  The 
results  obtained  by  M.  Pouillet's  method  regarding  the  successive  stages 

Fio.  2. 


of  contraction  are  thus  confirmed  by  the  graphic  method.  The  curve 
traced  by  the  contracting  muscle  of  course  becomes  the  more  stretched 
the  quicker  the  cylinder  rotates,  but,  at  an  equal  rate  of  rotation,  the 
curves  traced  successively  by  the  same  muscle  stimulated  by  a  current 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  maximum  of  contraction,  coincide  so  as 
almost  entirely  to  coalesce,  so  long  as  the  muscle  does  not  become 
exhausted.  This  also  happens  when  in  repeated  trials  the  current, 
instead  of  on  the  muscle  itself,  is  made  to  act  with  sufficient  energy 
upon  always  the  same  part  of  the  nerve,  say  the  part  A  ;  only  all  the 
curves  thus  obtained  are  found  to  start  a  little  further  from  s  on  the 
datum-line,  say  at  a. 

But.   on    stimulating    the  nerve   alternately   at  a  place  A  nearer 
to,  and    IJ   farther  fnmi,  the    muscle,  the  curves  obtained    no  longer 
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coincide.  They  separate,  and  the  curves  traced  on  stimulating  B 
will  again  be  found  to  lie  farther  off  on  the  datum-line,  starting  at  b 
instead  of  at  a,  and  keeping  everywhere  the  same  horizontal  distance 
a  b  from  the  curve  traced  when  A  is  stimulated. 

This  horizontal  distance  of  the  two  curves,  or  sets  of  curves,  evi- 
dently corresponds  to  the  time  the  nervous  agent  has  spent  in  travel- 
ling along  the  nerve  from  B  to  A.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  displacement  of 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  which,  according  to  its  angular  velocity, 
has  occurred  during  the  same  time.  Determining  this  angular  velocity 
by  means  of  an  indicator,  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent  was  found 
by  Professor  Helmholtz  to  be  27*25  metres  (89  4  feet)  in  one  second, 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  figure  formerly  obtained  by  M. 
Pouillet*8  method.*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  the  dif- 
ference sa — sm  corresponds  to  the  time  spent  by  the  nervous  agent 
in  travelling  from  A  to  the  termination  of  the  nerve-tubes  in  the  muscle. 

Different  kinds  of  Myographion  proposed;  description  of  the 
Apparatus  used  by  the  speaker  on  the  present  occasion. — The  myo- 
graphion, as  it  was  originally  designed  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  is  a 
rather  complicated  and  expensive  apparatus.  Various  modifications 
have  been  proposed  in  order  to  simplify  it.  For  the  clockwork  moving 
the  cylinder,  Thiry  has  substituted  a  reaction-engine  moved  by  air, 
like  that  in  M.  Foucault's  apparatus  for  comparing  the  velocity  of 
light  in  air  and  in  water.  The  rotation  of  the  cylinder  in  this  myo- 
graphion is  uniform,  and  its  rate  is  ascertained  by  the  pitch  of  a  siren 
connected  with  it.f  Harless  and  Professor  Fick  altogether  abandoned 
the  rotating  scheme,  which,  in  fact,  involves  great  and,  perhaps,  unne- 
cessary dithcuities,  and  for  the  rotating  cylinder  substituted  a  glass  plate 
moving  in  its  own  plane.  Harless  allowed  the  plate  to  drop  in  an 
apparatus  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  Atwood's  machine,  and 
thus  obtained  an  uniform  velocity,  which  could  easily  be  determined 
theoretically.}  Professor  Fick  attached  the  plate  to  a  heavy 
))endulum,  and  although  the  velocity  thus  was  no  longer  uniform,  yet 
the  law  of  its  variation  was  known.§ 

The  speaker  himself  had  formerly  devoted  much  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  rotating  myographion,  and  had  suggested  some 
alterations  of  it,  which,  executed  by  that  most  skilful  instrument- 
maker,  M.  Sauerwald,  of  Berlin,  answer  remarkably  well,  and  have 
done  good  service  in  some  very  important  researches,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned. II     For  the  present    occasion,    however,    he  contrived 

*  Joh.  Muller's  •  Archiv,  u.  s.  w.,  1852.*    S.  199. 

t  Heule  und  Pfeoffer,  *  Zeitschrift  fiir  rationelle  Medicin/  3.  R.  Bd.  xxi.  1864, 
S.  30O. 

t  *  Abhandlungen  der  K.  hayer.  Akademie  der  Wiss.'  II.  CI.  Bd.  ix.  AbUi. 
ii.  Munchen,  186J.    S.  3Gl. 

§  *  Vierteljahrschrif^  der  Naturforscbcndcn  Gesellschaft  in  Ztirich/  1862, 
S.  307. 

II  A.  V.  Bczold,  'Untersuchungcn  iibcr  die  clcktrischc  Erreguog  der  Ncnen 
und  Miukclo.'     Leipzig,  18C1.    S.  85. 
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a  new  myographion  which  in  simplicity  far  exceeds  every  previous 
design,  and  which  may  be  styled  the  spring-myographion.  As  in 
Harless's  and  in  Professor  Fick's  myographion,  in  the  spring- 
myographion  the  cylinder  is  replaced  by  a  glass  plate  moving  in  its 
own  plane.  But  instead  of  being  impelled  by  gravity,  the  plate,  on 
pulling  a  trigger,  is,  as  it  were,  shot  by  a  spiral  spring  along  two 
horizontal  steel  wires  which  act  as  supports  and  guides.  The 
curve  is  traced  on  the  plate,  after  this  has  reached  its  greatest  velocity, 
t.  e.  after  the  spring  has  passed  through  its  position  of  equilibrium. 
On  account  of  the  friction,  however,  the  velocity  of  the  plate  cannot 
be  taken  as  uniform,  nor  can  the  law  of  its  variation  and  its  amount 
at  any  given  place  theoretically  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  pre- 
cision. But,  if  required,  this  could  easily  be  done  experimentally,  by 
recurring  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young's  original  plan* — viz.  by  causing 
a  tuning-fork  to  record  its  vibrations  upon  the  plate,  together  with 
the  curve  traced  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle.  On  the  present 
occasion  this  would  be  useless,  as  it  is  only  intended  to  show  that 
there  is  a  larger  interval  between  the  instant  of  stimulation  and  the 
beginning  of  cx)ntraction,  if  a  part  of  the  nerve  farther  from,  than  if  a 
part  of  it  nearer  to,  the  muscle  be  acted  upon.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
only  requisite  that  the  motion  of  the  plate  should  always  follow  the 
same  law  and  attain  the  same  velocity,  and  that  the  point  of  the  datum- 
line,  corresponding  to  the  instant  of  stimulation,  should  always  be  the 
same. 

In  the  spring-myographion  the  latter  condition  is  fulfilled  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Professor  Helmholtz's,  and  every  other  myogra- 
phion. The  frame  carrying  the  plate  has  a  projecting  piece  or  tooth, 
which,  just  when  the  frame  has  reached  its  highest  speed,  strikes  a 
lever,  and  thus  breaks  the  primary  circuit  of  the  induction  apparatus. 
This,  of  course,  always  happens  in  exactly  the  same  position  of  the 
plate,  whatever  may  be  its  velocity  ;  so  that  in  order  to  find  the 
point  of  the  datum-line  corresponding  to  the  instant  of  stimulation, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  move  the  plate  with  the  hand  along  its  guides 
so  slowly  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  instead  of  a  curve,  traces 
a  vertical  line  {s  s^  in  Fig.  2)  corresponding  to  the  two  limbs  of  the 
curve,  the  ascending  and  the  descending  one,  which  have  coalesced. 

A  very  essential  precaution  in  these,  as  well  as  in  all  experi- 
ments on  nerves  and  muscles,  is  that  these  textures,  especially  the 
nerves,  should  be  carefully  preserved  from  becoming  dry.  This  can  be 
done  by  covering  the  part  of  the  apparatus  containing  them  with  a 
shade  the  inner  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  moist  bibulous  paper  ; 
or,  as  was  the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  by  enclosing  the  nerve 
in  a  tube  of  vulcanite,  in  which  it  rests  on  two  pairs  of  platinum  elec- 
trodes, one  as  near  to,  the  other  as  far  from,  the  muscle  as  possible. 


♦  *  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts.' 
London,  1807.     Vol.  i.  p.  190. 
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This  tube  of  vulcanite  is  also  provided  with  another  contrivance, 
which  will  be  more  fully  mentioned  presently. 

The  speaker  now  proceeded  to  show  a  complete  experiment  with 
the  spring-myographion.  After  two  curves  had  been  traced,  one  by 
stimulating  the  nerve  near  to,  the  other  by  stimulating  it  far  from,  the 
muscle,  the  magnified  image  of  the  curves  was  exhibited  to  the 
audience  by  means  of  the  electric  light. 

Conditions  upon  which  the  rate  of  Propagation  of  the  Nervous  Agent 
has  been  hitherto  found  to  depend. — 1.  The  figures  given  above  (see 
pages  579  and  582)  for  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  nervous  agent  were 
obtained  at  a  temperature  of  from  11''  to  21"*  C.  At  a  lower  tem- 
perature. Professor  Helmholtz  found  the  velocity  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished.* This  can  easily  be  shown  by  means  of  the  tube  of  vulcanite 
belonging  to  the  speaker's  new  myographion.  The  nerve,  inside  the 
tube  and  between  the  two  pairs  of  electrodes,  rests  on  a  varnished 
copper-plate,  which  forms  part  of  a  small  vessel,  lodged  in  the  wall  of 
the  vulcanite  tube.  Through  this  vessel  water  of  any  temperature  may 
be  passed.  By  thus  cooling  the  nerve,  a  wider  interval  is  obtained 
between  the  two  curves ;  in  fact,  this  artifice  was  put  into  practice  in 
the  above-mentioned  experiment  to  make  the  result  more  striking. 
Plates  were  also  exhibited  with  curves  traced  on  them  at  a  higher  and 
a  still  lower  temperature,  thus  showing  that  the  horizontal  distance  of 
the  two  curves  is  in  a  measure  proportional  to  the  lowering  of  the 
temperature. 

2.  Dr.  H.  Munk,  by  delicate  researches  made  in  the  speaker's 
laboratory,  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  velocity  of  the 
nervous  agent  is  not  the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  same  nerve. 
According  to  him,  this  velocity  in  the  motor  nerves  increases  as  the 
nerve  approaches  the  muscle.t 

3.  Profes^r  v.  Bezold,  also  in  the  speaker's  laboratory,  has  under- 
taken to  answer  the  question  whether  and  how  the  velocity  of  the 
nervous  agent  may  be  altered  by  the  electrotonic  state  of  the  nerve 
— as  sixteen  years  ago  the  speaker  ventured  to  term  the  remark- 
able condition  into  which  he  found  the  whole  nerve  thrown  when 
any  part  of  it  is  pervaded  by  an  electric  current ;  a  condition  mak- 
ing itself  manifest  by  a  most  striking  change  in  the  electromotive 
action  of  the  nerve,^  and,  as  afterwards  demonstrated  chiefly  by  Pro- 
fessor Pfluger,  also  by  a  change  in  the  excitability  of  its  different 
points.§  'Diese  changes,  which  only  last  as  long  as  the  current  itself, 
are  found  to  be  the  more  considerable,  the  nearer  to  the  electrodes 
the   nerves  are  examined.     In  addition  to  these  facts,  Professor  v. 

•  Job.  Miiller*s  *  Archiv,  u.  8.  w.  1850/  S.  358. 

t  Reichert's  uud  du  Bois- Key  mood's  'Archiv  fur  Anatomie,  a.  8.  w.  1860/ 
8.  798. 

X  •  Untereuchungen  iiber  thierische  Elektricifat/  Bd.  ii.,  Abth.  i.  Berlin.  1849. 
S.  289.    'On  Animal  Electricity/  &c.,  by  H.  Bence  Jones.  London,  1852.  P.  174. 

i  *  UntersucbuDc.'en  iiber  die  Physiologie  des  Klectrotonus/    Berlin,  1859. 
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Bezold  found  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent  to  be  diminished  in  the 
electrotonic  state,  and  that  also  the  more,  the  nearer  to  the  electrodes 
the  nerves  were  examined.  These  researches  were  made  with  the 
speaker's  improved  rotating  myographion,  alluded  to  above.  (See 
p.  582.)* 

Rate  of  Transmission  of  Sensation  in  the  Nerves  and  the  Spinal 
Cord  of  Man, — All  the  preceding  experiments  were  made  upon  the 
motor  fibres  in  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog.  Similar  results,  however, 
have  been  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  nerves  of  sensation  in  the  living 
body  of  man,  in  the  following  way. 

An  induced  current  is  made  to  impinge  alternately  upon  two  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  skin,  so  as  to  cause  just  a  slight  sensation  of  pain. 
The  two  places  should  be  such  as  are  supplied,  like  the  big  toe  and  the 
inguinal  region,  for  instance,  with  sensory  fibres  emanating  from  neigh- 
bouring roots,  but  of  very  unequal  length.  The  person  experimented 
on  is  desired,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  of  the  shock,  or  sensation-^ 
signal,  as  it  may  be  termed,  to  answer  it  by  another  signal,  the  volition" 
signal,  which  generally  consists  in  making  or  breaking  a  circuit  at  the 
instant  when  the  sensation-signal  is  given  ;  and  means  are  provided  for 
measuring  the  time,  that  we  shall  designate  by  T,  which  elapses 
between  the  two  signals.  The  time  T  comprises,  firstly,  the  time 
required  for  the  transmission  of  sensation  to  the  brain — for  its  per- 
ception there— for  volition — for  the  transmission  of  volition  to  the 
muscles— for  muscular  contraction ;  secondly,  T  comprises  the  time 
lost  in  the  purely  mechanical  and  physical  process  of  signaling.  This 
last  time,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  experimental  method  employed, 
and  by  suitable  arrangement  may  even  be  reduced  to  nothing.  Now, 
should  the  value  of  T,  when  the  more  distant  place  on  the  skin  is 
stimulated,  always,*  and  by  nearly  the  same  amount,  exceed  its  value 
when  the  nearer  place  is  stimulated,  then,  as  everything  else  in  both 
experiments  remains  the  same,  the  difference  of  time  must  obviously 
depend  upon  the  unequal  distance  which  in  both  cases  the  nervous 
agent  has  to  travel  from  the  place  stimulated  to  the  brain. 

This  scheme  also,  in  the  main,  was  suggested  by  Professor 
Helmholtz,  as  early  as  1 850  ;f  the  first  correct  results,  however,  were 
thus  arrived  at  eleven  years  later  by  Dr.  Hirsch,  the  able  astronomer 
of  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  by  means  of  Hipp's  chronoscope,  which 
he  so  regulated  as  to  obtain  the  first  part  of  the  time  T,  t.  e. 
that  merely  occupied  by  physiological  processes,  entirely  free  from 
the  second.^  For  that  physiological  part  of  the  time  T,  with 
reference    to  the   part  it  plays  in  modern   astronomical  observation. 


*  A.  V.  Bezold,  *  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  elektrische  Erregung  der  Nerven  uud 
Muskelii/     Leipzig,  ISOl. 

t  *  KonigsbcTger  Naturwissenschaftliche  Unterhaltungen.'  Bd.  ii.  lift.  ii. 
1851.    S.  169. 

X  Moleschott's  *  Untersuchungen  zur  Naturlehre  des  Mcnschen  und  der  Thiere,* 
Bd.  ix.  S.  183. 
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he  proposed  the  name  of  physiological  time.  The  subject  has  since 
been  taken  up,  and  as  regards  physiology  more  fully  treated  by  Dr. 
Schelske,  of  Berlin,  whose  experiments  were  made  at  the  Utrecht 
Observatory,  by  means  of  the  chronograph  now  in  use  among  astro- 
nomers for  registering  their  observations. 

In  this  chronograph,  as  constructed  by  Krille,  of  Hamburg,  there 
is  again  a  rotating  cylinder,  on  whose  blackened  surface  two  points  or 
styles,  a  and  6,  mark  a  spiral  track.  Each  of  them  is  fixed  to  the  keeper 
of  an  electro-magnet,  and,  when  the  keeper  is  attracted,  deviates  a  little 
from  \Xd  path,  so  as  to  trace  a  broken  line.  The  circuit  of  the  magnet  A 
is  alternately  made  and  broken  by  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  in  accord- 
ance wherewith  the  style  a  traces  a  broken  line  like  aa'  in  Fig.  3,  every 
horizontal  segment  of  which  corresponds  to  one  second.  The  circuit  of 
the  magnet  B  contains  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  apparatus, 
whose  secondary  coil  is  connected  with  the  skin  of  the  person  experi- 
mented on.  Two  keys^  moreover,  form  part  of  this  circuit :  a  lever- 
key^  which,  when  pressed  down,  keeps  the  circuit  closed  by  establishing 
a  bridge  between  two  points  of  it ;  and  a  spring-key,  which  the  person 
holds  in  his  hand,  ready,  by  it,  to  make  the  circuit  again  after  it  has  been 
broken  by  the  lever-key. 

All  the  rest  is  very  simple,  and  easily  understood  when  looking  at 
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the  broken  line  bb*  in  Fig.  3,  which  is  the  record  of  an  experiment  as 
written  down  by  the  style  b.  At  c,  the  lever-key  has  been  pressed  down 
in  order  to  prepare  the  experiment.  At  c/,  the  circuit  of  the  magnet 
B,  and  of  the  primary  coil  of  the  induction  apparatus,  has  been  broken, 
and  the  induction  current  passed  through  the  skin,  all  by  again  lifting 
the  lever-key.  At  e  the  person,  having  perceived  the  shock,  has  made 
the  circuit  again  by  means  of  the  spring- key,  and  at  /  has  broken  it 
once  more,  in  order  to  render  another  experiment  possible.  So  that 
the  distance  de  here  would  correspond  lo  the  time  we  have  designated 
by  T,  and  would  be  found  to  be  greater  or  smaller  according  to  the 
distance  the  nervous  agent  had  to  travel  from  the  stimulated  place 
on  the  skin  to  the  brain. 

The  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent  in  the  nerves  of  common  sensa- 
tion, in  the  living  body  of  man,  has  thus  been  found  by  Dr.  Schelske 
to  be  29'6  metres  (97*1  feet)  in  one  second,  which  is  only  very  little 
more  than  the  result  obtained  for  the  motor  nerves  of  the  frog.  (See 
pages  579  and  582.)* 


♦  Reichert*»  und  du  Bois-Reymond's  *  Archiv,  u.  s.  w.  1864/    S.  151. 
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By  similar  experiments,  Dr.  Schelske  has  ascertained  that  the  trans- 
mission of  sensation  through  the  spinal  cord  of  man  takes  place  at  very 
nearly  the  same  rate  as  in  the  nerves.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  in  other  respects  the  nerve-tubes  undergo  a  material  change  on 
entering  the  spinal  cord,  where,  according  to  Professor  van  Deen,  of 
Groningen,  and  others,  they  are  no  longer  capable  of  stimulation  by 
electricity,  chemical  substances,  mechanical  injuries,  &c 

Considerations  suggested  by  the  foregoing  Results, — The  following 
table  affords  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  velocity  of  the  nervous 
affent,  as  it  has  been  established  by  the  foregoing  researches,  with  that 
of  several  other  agents,  or  bodies  in  motion,  from  which  comparison 
some  interesting  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

Velocity  of  ^  Metres  ia  one  second. 

Electricity  in  Mr.  Wheatstone's  ezperiment 
Light     . 
Soand  in  Iron  . 


Water 

„  Air      . 

Shooting  Star    . 
Earth  in  Orbit  roand  Sun 
Earth's  Surface  at  Equatoi 
Cannon-ball     .         « 
Wind      . 
Eagle's  flight  • 
Locomotive 
Greyhound,  Racehorse 
Aervoua  Agent 
Hand  throwing  stone  24™ 
Muscular  contraction 
Arterial  wave  . 
Blood  in  dog's  carotid 

„  capillaries. 

Particles  moved  by  cilia 


5  high 


464,000,000 

300,000,000 

3,485 

1,435 

332 

64.380 

30,800 

465 


552* 

1—20 

35 1 

27 

25 

26—30 
21-9 
0-8-1-2 
9'25 

0-2— 0*3 
0*0006— 0*0009 
0-00007 


A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  velocity  of  the  nervous 
agent,  far  from  being  enormously  great,  as  most  physiologists  formerly 
supposed,  is,  on  the  contrary,  wonderfully  small.  Not  only  is  it 
beyonii  any  comparison  smaller  than  the  velocity  of  electricity  and 
light,  and  the  so-called  planetary  velocities,  but  it  is  even  small  when 
compared  to  the  velocity  of  sound  in  different  media,  or  to  the  initial 
velocity  of  a  cannon-ball. 

In  order  better  to  realize  how  slowly  sensation  and  volition  are 
transmitted  through  the  nerves,  let  us  suppose  that  a  large  whale,  which 
may  be  thirty  metres  long  (98 ^  feet),  has  its  tail  struck  by  a  harpoon.  It 
will  then  take  about  one  whole  second  before  the  pain  reaches  the  huge 
creature's  brain  ;  and,  neglecting  even  the  time  required  for  the  processes 
in  the  brain,  nearly  another  second  will  elapse  before  the  order  can 
be  telegraphed  to  the  muscles  of  the  tail  to  capsize  the  boat. 

♦  Rov.  Samuel  Haughton,  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
1862,'  vol.  viii.  p.113. 

t  Simmler,  *  PoggendorfTs  Annalen,  u.  s.  w.  1864.'     Bd.  cxxi.  S.  331. 
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Again,  suppose  the  eDgine-driver  on  the  locomotive  of  an  express- 
train  running  a  mile  a  minute,  holds  his  arm  extended  towards  the 
tender,  and  moves  his  fingers,  then  the  nervous  agent  in  the  motor 
fibres  of  his  arm  will  rest  in  space  or  nearly  so,  because  its  motion  is 
destroyed  by  that  of  the  train,  just  as  a  cannon-ball,  fired  at  the  equator 
due  west,  has  its  motion  destroyed  by  that  of  the  earth  around  its  axis, 
and  does  not  strike  the  wall  or  the  ship's  side,  but  is  struck  by  them. 
And  the  same  thing  will  happen  with  the  nervous  agent  in  the  sensory 
fibres  of  the  fireman's  arm,  if,  standing  on  the  tender,  he  should  bum 
his  hand  at  the  locomotive. 

But  also  in  the  racehorse  and  greyhound,  when  they  are  running  at 
full  speed,  the  nervous  agent  will  nearly  rest  in  space,  and  in  the  flying 
eagle  it  will  even  be  carried  in  the  opposite  direction. 

As  in  these  cases  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  is  darted  through 
space  at  a  rate  equal  or  even  superior  to  that  of  the  nervous  agent,  it 
will  be  less  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  move  his 
hand  almost  as  quickly  as  that  agent  moves  along  his  nerves.  This  can 
be  made  apparent  by  the  height  to  which  a  heavy  body,  a  stone,  for 
instance,  may  be  thrown.  Throwing,  in  fact,  is  nothing  else  than  impart- 
ing the  greatest  possible  velocity  to  the  hand,  together  with  the  projectile, 
and  letting  this  fly  when  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  wherein  the  hand  neces- 
sarily moves,  points  in  the  proper  direction.  The  initial  velocity  of 
the  stone,  then,  can  never  exceed  that  of  the  hand,  or  the  velocity  of  the 
hand,  on  throwing  the  stone  vertically,  must  have  been  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  falling  stone  passes  through  the  horizontal  plane  from  which 
it  started.  This  reasoning  leads  to  the  result  put  down  in  the  table, 
and  it  may  safely  be  conjectured  that  the  same  figure  also  applies 
with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  motion  of  the  flst  when  striking  a  blow. 

The  arterial  wavCj  which  in  more  superficial  arteries  is  felt  as 
pulse,  travels  only  about  three  times  more  slowly  than  the  nervous 
agent,  according  to  Professor  E.  H.  Weber's  observations.* 

By  the  velocity  of  the  muscular  contraction^  we  understand  the  rate 
at  which  the  wave  of  contraction  runs  along  the  fibre,  when  one  end  of 
the  muscle  is  stimulated.  This  rate  has  been  ascertained  by  Professor 
Aeby,  now  of  Berne,  by  experiments  made  on  the  muscles  of  frogs 
poisoned  with  Curare,  in  order  to  exclude  the  co-operation  of  the 
nerves,  and  by  means  of  a  myographion,  on  whose  cylinder  two  styles 
marked  their  track.  The  lever  bearing  each  style  rested  on  the 
muscle  with  a  sort  of  crutch,  and  when  the  wave  of  contraction  passed 
under  the  crutch,  it  was  raised  by  the  thickening  of  the  muscle.  Two 
curves  were  thus  obtained,  whose  horizontal  distance  was  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  styles,  plus  the  distance  corresponding  on  the  cylinder 
to  the  time  spent  by  the  wave  of  contraction  in  travelling  from  the 
first  to  the  second  crutch.  The  velocity  of  the  contraction  thus 
obtained,  falls  as  much  short  of  that  anticipated  by  theory,  as  did  that 


*  *D6    pnlsUf  reiorptioiie,  audita   et 
pbytiokigics/ &c    LipmB,  1831.    4*,  p.  2. 
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of  the  nervous  agent ;  being,  in  fact,  even  in  muscles  fresh  from  the 
body  of  the  frog,  only  about  one  yard  in  one  second.* 

Time  required  for  Reflex  Action  in  the  Spinal  Cord, — The  con- 
duction of  sensation  in  the  spinal  cord,  according  to  Dr.  Schelske's 
above-mentioned  experiments,  takes  place  at  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  the 
same  rate  as  in  the  nerves  ;  but  a  great  delay  is  occasioned  by  the  so- 
called  reflex-action,  when  the  sensation,  impinging  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  starts  an  involuntary  motion  by  the  intervention  of  the 
ganglionic  cells.  By  experiments  performed  on  frogs  poisoned  witli 
strychnia,  Professor  Helmholtz  has  found  that  the  reflex  contractioa 
happens  from  j,  to  ^  of  a  second  later  than  the  contraction  directly 
produced  by  the  same  induced  current ;  from  which  observation  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  reflex  action  in  the  spinal  cord  takes 
more  than  twelve  times  the  time  required  for  the  transmission  of  the 
stimulation  through  the  sensory  and  the  motor  nerves.^  This  is  doubly 
interesting,  because  it  was  chiefly  by  the  impossibility  of  catching  with 
the  eye  the  slightest  lapse  of  time  between  the  stimulation  and  the 
reflex  contraction  that  John  Muller  had  been  induced  to  admit,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  so  enormous  a  velocity  for  the  nervous  agent.^ 

Time  required  for  Sensation  and  Volition  in  the  Brain. — More 
recently  researches  of  this  kind  have  been  extended  even  to  the  time 
required  for  one  of  the  simplest  operations  of  the  brain— riz.  the  act 
of  sensation  and  subsequent  volition.  Dr.  de  Jaager,  in  Professor 
Donders*s  laboratory,  in  Utrecht,  first  repeated  Dr.  Schelske's  experi- 
ment on  the  transmission  of  sensation  in  the  human  body ;  but  with 
this  modification,  that  the  shock  could  at  will  be  given  either  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left  side.  In  one  set  of  experiments,  tlie  person  had 
to  answer  the  right  side  shock  with  a  spring-key  in  his  right  hand, 
the  left  side  shock  with  a  similar  key  in  his  left  hand  ;  and  he  knew, 
beforehand,  on  which  side  he  was  going  to  be  stimulated,  and  there- 
fore would  have  to  answer.  In  another  set  of  experiments  the  side 
was  not  known  beforehand,  and  the  person,  after  having  received  the 
shock,  had  first  to  consider  which  side  had  been  struck,  and  with 
which  hand,  accordingly,  he  had  to  act.     Now  the  mean  result  in  the 

first  case  was — T,  =  -205  sec. 

in  the  second        .      .      .     Tg  =  '272 


and  the  difference  T,  -T^         ==  -067 
is  obviously  the  time  spent  in  the  operation  of  the  brain  required  in 
the  second,  and  not  required  in  the  first  case. 

The  physiological  time  necessary  for  answering  a  signal  given  to 
the  eye  has  also  been  determined  by  Dr.  Ilirsch  by  means  of  Hipp's 


*  Dr.  Ch.  Aeby, '  Untersuchujigen  iiberdie  Fortpflanzunpsgcscliwindigkeit  der 
Reiziing  iu  der  quergestreiften  Muskelfaser.*     Braunschweig,  1862. 

t  *  Monatsberichte  der  Berliner  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  1854.'     S.  332. 
X  L.  c.  p.  583. 
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chronoscope,  regulated  so  as  to  eliminate  the  error  in  time  resulting 
from  the  working  of  the  apparatus.  The  sensation-signal  being  an 
electric  spark,  '204  of  a  second  elapsed  before  the  volition-signal 
could  be  given  ;  but  if,  while  watching  the  rapidly  moving  hand  of  the 
chronoscope,  the  observer  proposed  to  stop  it  at  a  given  position  on 
the  dial  (by  throwing  it  out  of  gear,  which  with  this  chronoscope  is  the 
mode  of  making  a  volition-signal),  only  '077  of  a  second  Mere  re- 
quired for  doing  so. 

Dr.  de  Jaager  repeated  these  experiments  with  his  chronograph 
and  with  variously  coloured  light,  and  he  found  that  with  red  as  well 
as  with  white  light,  '200  of  a  second  on  the  average  were  required 
for  answering  the  signal.  This  figure  cannot  be  compared  directly 
with  Dr.  Hirsch's  figures,  with  the  first  of  which  it  so  closely  agrees, 
because  Dr.  de  Jaager*8  observations  represent  the  time  T,  those 
of  Dr.  Hirsch  the  physiological  time  only.  In  these  trials  the 
colour  of  the  light  to  appear  was  known  to  the  person,  and  he  simply 
had  to  answer  the  signal  with  the  right  or  with  the  left  hand,  ac- 
cording to  what  had  been  agreed  upon  beforehand.  In  other  expe- 
riments, however,  the  colour  of  the  light  was  not  known,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  red  light  should  be  answered  with  the  right,  white  light 
with  the  left  hand.  Here  the  time  required  for  answering  was  found 
=  -355  sec.,  that  is  '154  of  a  second  longer  than  in  the  first  case,  the 
latter  figure  again  representing  the  time  spent  in  the  operation  of  the 
brain. 

The  physiological  time  intervening  between  a  signal  received  by 
the  ear  and  answered  by  Hipp*s  chronoscope  has  been  found  by  Dr. 
Hirsch  to  be  '149  sec.  Dr.  de  Jaager,  in  company  with  Professor 
Donders,  has  had  recourse  to  quite  another  method  for  determining  the 
same  time.  He  has  applied  to  this  purpose  Mr.  Scott^s  phoiiau- 
tograph,  as  constructed  by  M.  Konig,  of  Paris.  In  this  apparatus  a 
membrane  partakes  of  the  vibrations  of  any  sounding  body  placed 
opposite  the  mouth  of  a  paraboloid  cavity  over  whose  bottom  that  mem- 
brane is  stretched ;  and  a  point  connected  with  the  membrane  traces 
curves,  indicative  of  its  vibrations,  on  a  blackened  cylinder,  on  which 
simultaneously  a  tuning-fork  records  the  time.  Two  persons,  A  and 
B,  separated  by  a  screen,  sit  down  before  the  phonautograph.  A 
utters  some  sharp,  explosive  syllable,  such  as  ha,  ke,  kiy  or  the  like. 
B  endeavours  to  repeat  the  syllable  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  instant 
at  which  both  persons  have  begun  to  utter  the  soun^  is  plainly  discern- 
ible in  the  track  of  the  style  on  the  cylinder.  Now,  if  the  syllable  to 
be  repeated  has  been  agreed  upon  before,  the  time  required  varies 
from  '180  sec.  to  '250  sec,  according  to  the  person  experimented  upon, 
and  to  practice ;  but  if  the  syllable  be  unknown,  about  *088  sec. 
more  are  necessary  for  answering  the  signal.*  It  thus  appears  that 
"  quick  as  thought"  is,  after  all,  not  so  very  quick. 


•  *  De  physiologlschc  Tijd  bij  psychische  Processcn,  Academisch  Proefhchrift/ 
&e.     Utrecht,  1  Julij.  1865. 
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Concluding  Remarks, — The  preceding  results  are  not  entirely 
without  a  practical  bearing.  In  medicine,  it  is  true,  they  have  not  yet 
been  applied,  although,  perhaps,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  the  velocity  of 
the  nervous  agent  will  be  found  diminished,  and  diagnostic  signs,  more 
or  less  important,  might  be  derived  therefrom.  But  as,  strange  to  say, 
the  warlike  art  of  gunnery  first  supplied  physiology  with  the  means 
of  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  agent,  so  again  it  is  a  science 
apparently  far  remote  from  this  field  of  inquiry,  astronomy,  which 
is  the  first  to  benefit  by  the  progress  achieved  in  it.  Astronomical 
observations,  as  regards  the  exact  determination  of  time,  have  hitherto 
attained  only  a  limited  perfection.  Till  very  recently,  indeed,  though 
the  observations  of  the  same  astronomer  might  agree  ever  so  closely, 
still,  between  the  observations  of  several,  even  first-rate  astronomers, 
discrepancies  occurred  of  one  second  and  more,  resulting  from  the 
different  estimate  formed  by  the  observers  of  the  time  between  the 
passage  of  the  star  at  the  cross-wire  and  the  next  beat  of  the  clock. 
This  uncertainty  as  to  the  real  time  of  an  astronomical  event  has  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  introduction  into  observatories  of  the  electric 
chronograph.  It  still  subsists,  however,  and  the  only  way  of  removing  it 
as  completely  as  possible  seems  to  be  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Hirsch,  viz. 
to  ascertain  by  appropriate  experiments  the  time  required  for  register- 
ing the  passage  at  the  cross-wire  of  an  artificial  star  moving  at  a  rate 
similar  to  that  of  the  real  stars,  and  thus,  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
personal  equation  of  two  observers,  to  substitute  that  of  their  personal 
corrections^  the  difference  of  which  corresponds  to  their  personal 
equation.* 

As  to  the  theory  of  the  nervou?  agent,  now  that  we  know  that  this 
agent  moves  more  than  ten  times  less  quickly  than  sound  in  air,  every 
attempt  to  identify  it  with  the  electric  current  as  it  circulates  in  a 
telegraph-wire  must  appear  hopeless,  even  if  a  circuit,  such  as  would 
be  necessary  for  the  supposed  nerve  current  to  circulate  in,  were 
anatomically  demonstrated.  Thus  to  the  other  arguments  against 
this  view  of  the  nervous  agent — that  the  resistance  of  the  nerve- 
tubes  would  be  far  too  great  for  any  battery  to  send  an  available  current 
through  them— that  the  physiological  insulation  of  the  nerve-tubes  from 
each  other  would  be  impossible  to  explain — that  the  effect  of  ligature 
or  of  cutting  the  nerve  and  causing  its  ends  to  meet  again,  would  be 
equally  obscure — to  these  arguments,  unanswerable  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, the  researches  sketched  in  this  lecture  have  added  corroborative 
evidence  of  the  highest  order.  What  we  have  termed  the  nervous 
agent,  if  we  look  upon  its  very  small  velocity,  in  all  probability  is  some 
internal  motion,  perhaps  even  some  chemical  change,  of  the  substance 
itself  contained  in  the  nerve-tubes,  spreading  along  the  tubes,  according 
to  the  speaker's  experiments,  both   ways  from  any  point  where  the 

*  Plantamour  et  Hirsch,  *  Determination  tel%raphique  de  la  difference  de 
longitude  entre  les  Observatoires  de  Geneve  et  de  Neuchatel.'  Gendve  et  Bale,  1864 
4«,  p.  89. 
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equilibrium  has  been  disturbed ;  being  capable  of  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  variations  or  gradations,  and  of  so  peculiar  a  character  as  to 
require  the  unimpaired  condition  of  the  nervous  structure.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  on  the  present  occasion  to  venture  upon  any  more 
definite  statement  regarding  the  nature  of  the  nervous  agent,  although 
the  progress  recently  made  in  this  line,  chiefly  by  the  modern  school  of 
German  physiologists,  already  affords  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  of  dis- 
cussing the  merits  and  defects  of  several  solutions  proposed.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  inappropriate  to  remark,  that  although  the  electric 
theory  of  the  nervous  agent,  in  the  sense  just  alluded  to,  cannot  any 
longer  be  thought  of  (as  little,  indeed,  as  with  any  degree  of  probability 
it  ever  could),  yet  it  would  be  rash,  as  the  matter  stands,  entirely 
to  dismiss  the  notion  of  electricity  being  concerned,  and  even  playing  a 
prominent  part,  in  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  nerves.  The  electric 
currents  discovered  in  the  nerves  by  the  speaker  four-and-twenty  years 
ago ;  the  remarkable  changes  which  these  currents  undergo  whenever 
the  nervous  agent  is  called  into  action ;  the  wonderful  phenomena  of 
electric  fish ;  those  of  the  muscles  and  glands ;  finally,  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  the  nerves  for  electricity  however  applied,  and  the 
beautiful  and  peculiar  laws  which  govern  their  reaction  thereupon, 
all  these  are  facts  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  as  long 
as  the  close  connection  which  they  seem  to  indicate  between  the  two 
agents  has  not  otherwise  proved  a  fallacy.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means 
impossible  to  frame  an  electrical  hypothesis  of  the  nervous  agent  such 
as  would  embrace  that  newly-discovered  feature  of  it,  which  has  formed 
the  subject  of  this  lecture — its  comparative  sluggishness.  If  the 
eleetro-motive  molecules^  by  which  the  speaker  has  tried  to  account 
for  the  electro- motive  effects  of  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  electrical 
organs^— rtz.  minute  centres  of  chemical  action,  all  arranged  regu- 
larly so  as  to  turn  homologous  sides  the  same  way, — are  conceived  to 
act  upon  each  other  electrically,  mutually  determining  their  position 
of  equilibrium  and  controlling  their  deviations  from  it,  in  such  a 
system,  though  electricity  were  the  connecting  link  of  the  whole  and  the 
means  of  transmitting  power  through  it,  the  rate  of  transmission  would 
be  independent  of  that  of  electricity,  and  might  in  proportion  to  it  be 
almost  infinitesimal ;  it  might,  indeed,  be  what  the  rate  of  transmission 
of  the  nervous  agent  really  is. 

The  speaker  concluded  by  exhibiting  a  model  of  such  a  system  in 
which  the  electro-motive  molecules  were  represented  by  astatic  needles ; 
a  more  detailed  account  of  which,  however,  cannot  well  be  given 
here. 

[E.  n.  B.-R] 
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WEEKLY   EVENING   MEETING, 

Friday,  April  20,  1866. 

John  Peter  Gassiot,  Esq.  F.R.S.  in  the  Ciiair. 

G.  A.  Macfarren,  Esq. 
On  the  Music  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Though  not  educated  in  a  church  choir,  nor  ever  having  held  a  church 
engagement,  ray  discussion  of  the  present  subject  is  justified  by  my 
regard  for  its  great  artistic  importance,  being  confident  that,  whatever 
views  I  may  advance,  these  are  wholly  irapersonal  and  prompted  only 
by  general  interest  in  the  advancement  of  music  in  its  application  to 
ecclesiastical  uses. 

England  has  a  National  Church.  Our  best  claims  to  a  national 
school  of  music,  and  her  best  hopes  of  its  development,  are  in 
ecclesiastical  composition.  These  are  based  on  the  peculiarity  to  this 
country  of  our  several  forms  of  church  music ;  our  setting  of  the 
so-called  Service  is  as  different  in  structure  from  the  Boman  Mass  as 
from  the  Lutheran  church  cantata  ;  our  Psalm  tune  is  equally  unlike 
the  Gregorian  chant  and  the  Lutheran  hymn ;  and  our  chant  has  no 
parallel. 

The  objects  of  church  music  are: — 1st,  to  stimulate  devotional 
feelings  ;  2nd,  to  express  them. 

The  importation  of  music  into  the  western  church,  by  St.  Ambrose, 
archbishop  of  Milan,  a.d.  374,  was  at  the  instigation  of  Flavian,  bishop 
of  Antioch.  If  the  antiphonal  form  of  singing  was,  in  the  church,  a 
direct  continuation  of  Jewish  practice  ;  or  if  the  Greeks  had  before  the 
time  of  Thespis  adopted  it  for  their  dramatic  choruses  from  Oriental 
precedent ;  certainly  the  music  that  was  sung  was  that  of  the  Greek 
theatre.  The  proofs  of  this  are  :  1st,  that  the  musical  scale  was  divided, 
by  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  nations  among  whom  they  sojourned,  into 
smaller  intervals  than  those  of  the  Greek  diatonic  genus,  whereas  the 
Ambrosian  chant  exactly  accords  with  this  genus  ;  2nd,  that  the  four 
modes  employed  by  St.  Ambrose — the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, the  Lydian, 
and  the  Mixo-Lydian— are  identical  with  the  Greek  modes  so  named, 
and  are  applied,  in  ecclesiastical  use,  each  to  the  expression  of  the 
same  sentiment  as  in  the  Greek  theatre.  To  pretend  that  St.  Ambrose 
founded  a  new  system  of  music,  that  superseded  the  labours  of 
Pythagoras,  Aristoxenes,  and  their  rival  partisans,  would  be  to  ascribe 
to  him  greater  powers  as  a  philosopher  than  those  he  evinced  as  an 
advocate  and  as  a  bishop.  St.  Ambrose  was  an  innovator  in  incorporating 
music  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  he  appropriated  the  pagan  music 
which  was  accessible  to  his  congregation,  and  indeed  familiar. 
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There  being  no  definite  -method  of  notation,  the  melodies  of  the 
Ambrosian  chant  became  corrupted  through  their  traditional  trans- 
mission, when  another  innovator,  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  590, 
puriiied  the  musical  system — the  principles  of  which  had,  in  the 
meantime,  been  elaborately  expounded  by  Boethius,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  best  Greek  writers— added  four  additional  modes  of  the  Greeks 
to  those  of  Ambrose,  and  perpetuated  his  revised  and  extended  system 
by  inventing  a  method  of  notation. 

Several  centuries  later,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  innova- 
tion, which  always  directed  the  appropriation  to  ecclesiastical  use  of 
what  was  best  for  the  purpose,  harmony  was  introduced  in  the  form  of 
extempore  descant  upon  the  Gregorian  chant ;  and  long  after  this,  the 
rules  of  written  counterpoint  were  instituted. 

The  ruling  principle  of  the  Refonnation  in  England  was  to  mould 
the  church  service  into  a  form  "  to  be  understanded  of  the  people.** 
This  was  carried  out,  at  first,  in  the  translating  of  the  Latin  prayers, 
Ac.,  into  the  vernacular  of  the  country ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  by 
the  Anglicising  of  the  music.  John  Marbeck,  by  Cranmer*s  direction, 
adapted  the  English  version  of  the  canticles,  creed,  &c.,  to  the  Ambro- 
sian chant,  A.D.  1550.  The  effect  of  this  crude  melody  in  bald  unison 
must  have  been  uncongenial  to  the  people,  who,  from  Saxon  times, 
had  always  a  fondness  for  simple  harmony,  to  gratify  which,  the 
responses  were,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  harmonized  by  Tallis  and 
others,  for  the  uses  of  different  cathedrals.  The  original  Roman 
plain  song  for  the  canticles,  <&c.,  was  subsequently  harmonized  by 
Tallis ;  and,  still  later,  original  music  was  set  to  these  portions  of  the 
service  by  several  composers,  whose  example  has  been  followed  by 
church  musicians  down  to  the  present  time,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
with  little  regard  to  the  primal  purpose^  which  was,  that  the  people 
should  participate  in  the  performance. 

The  Anglican  chant  was  originated  for  the  singing  of  the  un- 
metrical  Psalms  in  English,  for  which  it  is  better  fitted  than  any 
other  musical  form. 

The  singing  of  metrical  hymns  was  at  all  times  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  worship  of  religious  reformers  ;  the  Waldenses,  the  Lollards,  the 
Hussites,  the  Lutherans,  the  Calvinists,  had  each  their  metrical  hymns, 
in  the  performance  of  which  all  members  of  their  community  took  part. 
The  practice  became  general  in  this  country  at  the  period  of  the  Reform- 
ation, but,  at  first,  as  a  substitution  for  the  obscene  songs  that  were 
common  among  the  people.  It  was  in  the  hope  to  purify  their  mouths 
of  these  gross  and  profane  subjects,  that  Thomas  Sternhold,  groom  of  the 
robes  to  Edward  VI.,  versified  some  of  the  Psalms,  adapting  his  metres 
to  the  ballad  tunes  of  the  day  ;  and  these  versified  Psalms  were  printed, 
without  music,  in  1549.  The  desire  to  sing  hymns  in  the  celebration 
of  the  service  became  so  strong  among  the  people,  that  in  the  49th 
injunction  of  Elizabeth,  in  1559,  it  is  expressly  ordained  that  this 
practice  should  be  "  permitted  "  in  churches ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  versification  of  the  Psalms,  begun  by  Sternhold,  was  completed  by 
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Hopkins  and  others,  and  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms  in  metre,  with 
appropriate  tunes — some  of  continental  origin,  some  of  English  com- 
position— was  printed  in  1663.  These  tunes  were  published  without 
harmony ;  but  in  1664  another  edition  was  printed,  in  harmony  for 
four  voices,  by  various  composers.  The  love  of  psalm-singing  grew 
more  and  more  general,  as  is  proved  by  the  many  collections  of  har- 
monized tunes  that  followed  this,  and  by  Bishop  Jewel's  stateroent, 
that  four  or  five  thousand  persons,  assembled  to  hear  the  preaching  at 
Paul's  Cross,  would  all  join  in  the  hymn  or  psalm  at  its  conclusion. 
The  word  anthem  is  substituted  for  hymn  in  the  later  Prayer  Book  of 
Elizabeth.  This  term  is,  by  many  writers,  derived  from  Antiphone, 
somewhat  anomalously,  since  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  service  that  is 
not  usually  antiphonal.  Dr.  Johnson,  more  plausibly,  traces  it  to 
Antihymnus  ;  but  the  etymology  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Metcalf  is  to  be 
preferred,  which  assigns  its  origmjo  Antithema,  implying  that  it  at 
first  denoted  free  counterpoint  against  a  given  theme — the  harmony  to 
the  psalni  tune — analogous  to  Motet,  the  tuotettus  or  moving  part 
against  the  Cantus  Fermus  of  tlie  Homan  Church.  Several  illustrations 
of  this  definition  prove  the  concise  character  originally  purposed  for 
the  antiiem,  and  point  to  the  dereliction  from  this  in  the  lengthy  and 
complicated  compositions  of  later  times. 

The  corruption  of  English  church  music  had  its  root  in  the  retention 
of  the  precentorship  as  a  priestly  ofiice  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  period  at  which  the  study  of  music,  like  all  other  civil  studies,  first 
became  common  among  the  laity.  When  music,  the  most  modern  of 
the  arts,  was  in  its  embryo,  the  mastery  of  its  few  dogmatical  rules 
was  easily  compatible  with  the  study  of  theology,  and  hence  it  was 
as  proper  for  the  precentor  to  be  a  clerical  officer  as  for  the  dean,  his 
only  capitulary  superior ;  but,  now  that  the  resources  of  this  art  are 
seemingly  unlimited,  now  that  the  discovery  of  the  natural  principles 
which  govern  it  has  given  it  a  scientific  basis,  its  full  comprehension 
engrosses  the  labour  of  a  whole  life,  and  the  exceptions  are  most  rare 
of  persons  who  can  attain  to  its  knowledge  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
pursuit  of  another  profession.  The  effect  of  this  great  fundamental 
evil  was  not  felt  till  much  later  :  but  there  can  be  now  no  question  of 
the  impropriety  of  committing  the  entire  control  of  the  singers,  the 
choice  of  the  music,  and  every  arrangement  and  responsibility  of  this 
highly  important  element  of  the  church  service,  to  an  officer  who  is 
not  compulsorily  acquainted  with  music.  That  some  few  precentors 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  it  is  their  duty  to  direct,  only 
aggravates  the  ill-working  of  the  system  ;  since  it  gives  countenance  to 
the  very  many  more  who  are  equally  ignorant  and  either  indifferent  or 
prejudiced.  The  result  of  this  much  to  be  regretted  system  is  the 
official  neglect  of  cathedral  music,  the  reduction  of  the  numbers  in  the 
choirs,  the  ill  esteem  and  consequent  degradation  of  the  choristers, 
the  often  slovenly  and  always  meagre  performance  of  the  service,  and — 
worst  of  all — the  frequent  aggravation  of  the  evil  by  ill-directed 
designs  to  remedy  it. 
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The  miuic  in  parochial  institutions  has  suffered,  in  proportion,  from 
the  control  of  non-musicians  ;  and,  though  measures  be  taken  for  its 
improvement,  no  measures  can  be  efficient  that  are  not  confided  to 
persons  whose  education  has  qualified  them  for  their  fulfiment. 

The  contributions  to  psalmody  by  persons  with  little  musical 
education,  or  with  none,  began  early  in  the  last  century,  and  have 
tended  seriously  to  vulgarize  and  emasculate  this  noble  branch  of 
church  music.  The  misappropriation  of  the  glee  style  of  writing  to 
church  composition  has  done  equally  much  to  deteriorate  the  music 
special  to  the  cathedral.  The  admission  of  solo  anthems  has  tended  to 
make  the  church  an  arena  for  the  display  of  the  singers  and  for  the 
iadulgencc  of  the  audience,  who  have  attended  service  more  for  the 
amusement  of  criticism  than  for  the  edification  of  prayer.  The  adap- 
tation of  irrelevant  words  to  music  from  the  florid  masses  of  composers 
of  later  times,  from  oratorios  and  from  instrumental  works,  has 
perverted  the  composer's  designed  expression,  which  is  the  highest 
quality  in  music,  and  has  thus  degraded  the  art  and  its  influences.  The 
adaptation  of  secular  melodies  as  hymn  tunes  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated,  since  they  are  never  divested  of  their  secular  associations. 
The  introduction  of  compositions  by  clerical  amateurs  or  their  friends, 
whoee  social  position  has  commanded  attention  to  their  productions, 
has  often  made  the  church  a  medium  for  the  gratification  of  vanity,  at 
the  expense  of  genuine  artistry.  The  attempt  to  revive  the  use  in  the 
church,  of  the  Greek  system  of  music — which  Ambrose  introduced  and 
Gregory  continued,  because  there  was  then  none  other  accessible,  pro- 
duces, if  not  an  affectation  of  sanctity,  at  least  a  pedantic  assumption  of 
antiquarianbm  that  is  as  remote  from  devotion.  Moreover,  this  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  the  Reformation,  since  the 
Greek,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Ecclesiastical  modes  are  not  <^  understanded 
of  the  people,"  and  it  would  not  be  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  make  the  people  pray  in  Latin,  than  to  make 
them  sing  in  the  dead  language  of  a  musical  system  that  is  wholly 
•apened^. 

The  capabilities  of  church  music,  for  the  attainment  of  its  two  great 
objects,  are  only  to  be  limited  by  the  genius  and  artistic  cultivation  of 
the  musicians  who  may  devote  themselves  to  its  production  and  per- 
formance, where  these  are  not  thwarted  by  the  non-musical  authorities. 
When  eiUier  of  the  fine  arts  is  admitted  into  sacred  uses,  the  utmost 
poflsible  endeavour  should  be  made  to  present  that  art  at  its  best.  The 
ambition  of  the  ablest  composers  should  therefore  be  stimulated  to 
seek  their  highest  distinction  in  writing  for  the  church,  not  in  an 
assumed  manner  that  was  once  general  for  all  subjects,  and  is  now 
conventionally  considered  as  sacred,  but  in  the  style  characteristic 
of  their  own  time,  which,  as  such,  will  naturally  best  express  their 
own  emotions  and  best  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  others,  and 
distinguished  from  their  own  secular  music  by  its  greater  elevation 
of  purpose  and  earnestness  in  the  fulfilment  of  this ;  such  has  been 
the  case  with  sacred  music  from  the  madrigal  era  to  our  own  time ; 
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and  the  examples  of  Orlando  Gibbons,  Purcell,  Bach,  Handel, 
and  Mendelssohn,  are  safe  precedents.  Notwithstanding  very  strong 
prejudice  to  the  contrary,  the  fitness  for  oratorios  for  performance 
on  particular  occasions  in  sacred  edifices,  merits  earnest  consideration, 
if  not  their  unfitness  for  performance  elsewhere ;  it  being  remembered 
that  the  oratorio,  in  one  of  its  forms,  was  originated  by  Giovanni 
Animucoia,  for  performance  at  the  oratory  meetings  of  S.  Filippo  Neri, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  a.d.  1556;  and  in  its  other 
form  by  Emilio  Cavaliere,  for  performance  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  in  Valicella ;  that  the  master-pieces  of  Bach  were  written  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Passion  in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  that  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  were  first  given  in  public  with  apologies  for  their 
performance  in  a  secular  building.  Every  pains  should  be  taken  to 
promote  choral  singing  among  the  laity,  but  no  person  should  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  congregational  singing  who  had  not  joined  in  a 
periodical  practice  for  the  same,  or  given  proof  of  qualification.  The 
perfection  of  the  plastic  arts  in  Greece  was  attained  by  the  endeavour 
to  do  honour  to  the  national  religion  ;  the  perfection  of  Gothic  or 
Christian  architecture  resulted  from  the  same  purpose  :  be  the  hearts 
of  artists  attuned  to  this  glorious  task,  and  the  music  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  approach  that  perfection  towards  which  musical  art  at 
present  seems  to  need  some  such  stimulating  impulse. 

[G.  A.  M.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  April  27,  1866. 

His  Royal  Highness  Tub  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.  F.R.S. 
Vice-Patron,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Very  Rev.  Abthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
Dean  of  Westminster. 

On   Westminster  Abbey, 

•*  Like  some  tali  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  spraDg," 

was  the  well-known  line  of  Reginald  Heber,  describing  the  rise  of 
Solomon's  temple. 

"  Like  some  tall  palm  **  not  only  the  Jewish  temple,  but  many  a 
Grecian  temple,  many  a  Roman  basilica,  has  sprung  into  existence. 
The  growth  of  Westminster  Abbey  requires  a  more  complex  figure 
to  do  justice  to  its  formation — a  venerable  oak,  with  gnarled  irregular 
growth,  and  spreading  roots,  and  decaying  bark,  and  twisted  branches. 
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and  hollow  trunk,  and  feeble  shoots  —  the  very  counterpart  of  our 
English  history  in  Church  and  State. 

There  is  one  point  in  which,  without  any  false  pride,  I  may  say 
that  Westminster  Abbey  stands  alone  amongst  the  buildings  of  the 
world.  There  are  of  course  many  which  surpass  it  in  beauty  or 
grandeur, — many  which  surpass  it  in  the  depth  or  sublimity  of  trains 
of  association  ;  but  none  have  been  entwined  by  so  many  long  continuous 
threads  of  diverse  elements  with  the  history  of  a  whole  nation. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  complexity  of  interest  makes  it  impossible  in 
any  single  lecture  to  do  more  than  treat  one  single  part  of  the  subject. 
I  might  trace  its  gradual  origin,  from  its  geographical  situation  in  the 
Isle  of  Thorns;  from  the  charm  of  the  name  of  St.  Peter;  from 
its  neighbourhood  to  the  palace  of  Westminster ;  from  the  strange 
enthusiasm  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  I  might  show  how  architecturally 
it  represents  the  three  great  epochs  of  our  national  buildings ;  how  under 
Its  first  founder  it  was  the  earliest  monument  of  Norman,  European 
civilization  planted  on  our  barbarous  Anglo-Saxon  soil ;  how  under 
its  second  founder  it  was  intended  to  be,  and  was,  the  roost  complete 
and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  most  beautiful  style  that  the  middle  ages 
produced  ;  how  under  its  third  founder  it  exhibits  the  last  magni- 
ficent decay  of  medieval  art,  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  I  might 
describe  its  close  connection  with  the  whole  course  of  English  history, 
how  it  has  witnessed  the  coronation  of  all,  the  burial  of  far  the  larger 
number,  of  our  sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  downwards ;  how,  whilst  it 
has  been  the  seat  of  royalty,  it  has  been  the  cradle  of  liberty ;  how  out 
of  its  erection  directly  sprang,  and  within  its  precincts  was  first 
sheltered,  that  great  assembly  which  at  this  very  moment  concentrates 
on  itself  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  might  describe  all  the  various  assemblies  and  institutions  which 
it  has  thus  guarded  under  its  wings,  not  only  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  the  ancient  Treasury  of  England ;  the  first  English  printing-press ; 
the  early  Councils  of  Westminster,  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Presbyterian  divines,  the  Convocations  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury. I  might  show  how  it  is  the  seat  of  the  great  school  which  has 
endeared  the  name  of  Westminster  to  the  earliest  years  of  so  many 
illustrious  Englishmen  ;  how  it  has  been  the  seat  of  the  most  honour- 
able, the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  meritorious  order  of  English 
knighthood.  I  might  describe  its  peculiar  jurisdiction — its  venerable 
sanctuary,  the  refuge  of  kings  as  well  as  of  outlaws;  its  political 
position  and  its  religious  functions  as  the  metropolitan  church  of  the 
great  city  of  Westminster;  the  long  succession  of  abbots  and  of  deans, 
with  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  render  them  and  the  institu- 
tion over  which  they  preside  one  of  the  most  peculiar  in  the  Church 
and  State  of  England. 

I  might  follow  the  kind  hint  thrown  out  to  me  by  a  well-known 
Gazette  yesterday  evening,  and  lay  before  you  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  and  the  public — what  I  fear  would  be  somewhat 
more  dry — Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  estimates  for  the  restoration  of  the 
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great  northern  porch,  the  restoration  of  the  Cliapter  House,  and  the 
building  of  a  magnificent  cloister  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  Abbey ; 
or  a  statement,  drier  still,  of  what  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  been  doing 
and  are  doing,  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  for  the  preservation, 
reparation,  and  adornment  of  what  already  exists  ;  or  the  assurance, 
driest  of  all,  that  they  have  taken  every  precaution  which  the  highest 
professional  authorities  can  advise  to  ensure  the  venerable  Abbey 
against  the  slightest  danger  from  the  subterranean  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way. 

I  have  thought  it  best,  however,  to  take  one  other  single  aspect  of 
the  whole  subject:  its  importance  as  the  burial-place  of  our  cele- 
brated men.  It  is  this  aspect,  more  than  any  other  that  I  have  named, 
which  most  endears  it  to  the  mass  of  our  countrymen.  It  is  this  tliat, 
more  than  any  other,  won  for  it  the  delightful  visits  of  Addison,  in  the 
*  Spectator ;'  of  Steele,  in  the  *  Tatler ;'  of  Goldsmith,  in  the  '  Citizen  of 
the  World  ;*  of  Charles  Lamb,  in  '  Elia ;'  of  Washington  Irving,  in  the 
'  Sketch-book.'  It  is  this  which  intertwines  it  with  so  many  eloquent 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Macaulay.  It  is  this  which  inspired  the 
saying  of  Nelson — "a  Peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey."  It  b  this 
which  has  twice  within  the  present  year  given  point  to  the  speeches 
of  one  of  our  statesmen  least  likely  to  draw  his  illustrations  from 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  is  this  which  still  gives  most  promise  of 
vitality  and  immortality  to  the  whole  institution.  Kings  are  no  longer 
buried  within  our  walls ;  even  the  splendour  of  pageants  has  ceased 
to  attract ;  but  the  desire  to  be  commemorated  amongst  the  dead  in 
Westminster  Abbey  is  still  as  strong  as  ever. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  peculiarity  is  the  one  which 
exposes  the  Abbey  to  the  most  severe  criticism  and  attack.  There  are 
not  a  few  who  would  wish,  as  the  first  step  to  any  restoration,  to  clear 
out  from  its  venerable  walls  the  strange  pile  of  heterogeneous  monu- 
ments which  disfigure  its  beautiful  architecture ;  who  complain,  not 
without  reason,  of  the  unequal  value  and  unequal  fame  of  the  monu- 
ments themselves ;  who  protest  against  the  intrusion  into  a  Christian 
church  of  grotesque  forms  and  inappropriate  inscriptions,  such  as  exist 
in  no  like  degree  elsewhere. 

It  is  to  meet  these  conflicting  tides  of  emotion,  to  act  partly  as  a 
guide  through  this  interesting  and  intricate  labyrinth,  partly  as  an 
apologist  for  these  monumental  stumbling-blocks  and  stones  of  offence, 
that  I  propose  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  growth  of  this  part  of 
our  institution,  and  to  show  that  if  ever  it  is  to  be  cleared,  it  must 
be  touched  with  the  tenderest  care ;  if  it  be  a  parasitical  growth,  it  is 
one  which  has  struck  its  fibres  so  deep  into  the  building,  that  if  you 
tear  it  rudely  out  you  will  perchance  bring  down  the  entire  edifice 
with  it.  Sooner  or  later  the  pruning  must  take  place ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  let  us  well  consider  the  whole  relation  of  this  sacred 
mistletoe  to  the  parent  tree. 

In  taking  this  subject,  "  I  have  left,"  if  I  may  use  the  words  of 
Addison,  **  the  repository  of  our  English  kings  for  the  contemplation 
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of  another  day,  when  I  shall  feel  my  mind  disposed  for  so  serious  an 
amusement."  But  there  is  a  general  consideration  of  the  royal  tombs 
of  Westminster  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  I  shall  have  to  say  of 
the  private  tombs. 

There  are  two  great  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from 
royal  sepulchres  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  First,  Westminster 
Abbey  is  connected  not  only  with  their  deaths  but  their  lives ;  it  unites 
their  coronations  witli  their  burials. 

<'  That  antique  pile  behold 

Where  royal  heads  receive  the  sacred  gold ; 
It  gives  them  crowns,  and  does  their  ashes  keep ; 
Here  made  like  gods,  like  mortals  here  they  sleep : 
Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete, 
Those  suns  of  empire,  where  they  rise,  they  set." 

And  this  striking  connection  is  rendered  more  impressive  from  its 
growth  out  of  a  noble  characteristic  of  our  English  monarchy.  The 
Kings  of  England,  unlike  the  sovereigns  of  other  countries,  never 
seem  to  have  feared  the  sight  of  death.  The  Kings  of  France  not 
only  did  not  live  at  St.  Denys,  but  never  went  there.  Louis  XIV. 
chose  Versailles  for  his  residence  instead  of  St.  Germains,  because 
from  the  terrace  of  St.  Germains  he  could  see  the  hated  towers 
of  the  sepulchral  abbey.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  were  usually 
buried  at  Winchester,  where  they  also  usually  held  their  Court. 
The  English  kings,  as  soon  as  they  became  purely  English,  were 
buried,  as  they  had  lived,  at  Westminster.  As  now  they  lie  under 
the  shadow  of  their  proudest  regal  residence,  in  St.  George's  Chapel| 
or  in  the  precincts  of  Windsor  Castle,  so  in  former  days  they  lay 
in  the  very  closest  neighbourhood  to  their  palace,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  life  of  their  people. 

And  this  led  yet  further  to  the  aspect  of  the  Abbey  which  we  have 
now  to  consider.  Hud  they  been  buried  far  away  in  some  conventual 
or  secluded  spot,  or  had  the  English  nation  stood  aloof  from  the  English 
monarchy,  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  The  sepulchral  chapels 
built  by  Henry  III.  and  Henry  VII.  might  have  stood  alone  in  their 
glory  :  no  meaner  dust  need  ever  have  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the 
Plantagenets,  Tudors,  Stuarts,  and  Guelphs.  The  Kings  of  France 
rest  almost  alone  at  St.  Denys.  The  Kings  of  Spain,  the  Czars  of 
Russia,  the  Emperors  of  Austria,  rest  absolutelv  alone  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Escurial,  of  Moscow,  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  Vienna.  But  it  has 
been  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Kings  of  England,  that  neither  in  life 
nor  in  death  have  they  been  parted  from  their  people.  As  the  council 
of  the  nation  and  the  courts  of  law  have  pressed  into  the  palace  of  West* 
minster,  and  engirdled  the  very  throne  itself,  so  the  ashes  of  the  great 
citizens  of  England  have  pressed  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  and 
surrounded  them,  as  with  a  guard  of  honour,  after  their  death.  You 
may  remember  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  at  Inspruck,  where  the  Em- 
peror's effigy  lies  encircled  by  the  mailed  figures  of  ancient  chivalry,  of 
Arthur  and  Clovis,   of  Rudolf  and  Cunegunda,  of  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella.  A  noble  thought— yet  not  so  noble  as  that  which  is  in  fact 
realized  in  the  very  structure  of  Westminster  Abbey,  as  it  is  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  English  constitution.  When  you  are  inclined  to 
contrast  the  placid  dignity  of  our  recumbent  kings  with  Chatham, 
gesticulating  from  the  northern  transept,  or  Pitt  from  the  western  door, 
or  Shakespeare  leaning  on  his  column  in  Poets*  Corner,  or  Wolfe 
expiring  beside  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  look  upon  them  as  each  in 
their  different  ways  keeping  guard  over  the  shrine  of  our  monarchy 
and  our  laws, — and  that  which  seems  at  first  incongruous  will  then 
become  a  symbol  of  tlie  harmonious  diversity  in  unity  which  pervades 
our  whole  commonwealth. 

Had  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys  admitted  within  its  walls  the  poets  and 
warriors  and  statesmen  of  France,  who  can  say  but  that  the  kings 
might  yet  have  remained  inviolate  in  their  graves?  Had  the  monarchy 
of  France  connected  itself  with  the  great  institutions  of  Church  and 
State,  assuredly  it  would  not  have  fallen  as  it  did  in  its  imperial 
isolation.  Let  us  accept  the  omen  for  the  Abbey  of  Westminster ;  let 
us  accept  it  also  for  the  Throne  and  State  of  England. 

It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  this  peculiarity  of  Westminster 
Abbey  developed  itself:  in  this  respect,  also,  the  counterpart  of  the 
irregular,  uncertain  gradual  course  of  English  history.  There  is 
no  moment  at  which  we  can  fix  the  date  when  the  idea  of  its 
becoming  the  national  burial-place  was  formed,  although  we  can 
trace  the  successive  moments  of  its  formation.  The  very  idea  was 
new.  It  is  the  earliest  cemetery  of  the  kind  in  Europe — we  may  say 
in  the  world  ;  for  in  classical  times,  such  a  segregation  of  the  ashes  of 
the  greatly  gifted  from  the  ordinary  mass  of  men  was  unknown  ;  and  in 
the  middle  ages,  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all,  it  was  confined  to  canon- 
ized saints.  No  theory  of  the  kind  existed  when  the  Confessor 
procured  the  first  privileges  of  the  Abbey,  nor  yet  when  Henry  III. 
planned  the  mausoleum  of  the  Plantagenets ;  nor  even  when  Henry  VII. 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  mausoleum  of  the  Tudors. 

The  first  intruders  into  the  sacred  floor  were  the  immediate 
favourites  and  retainers  of  the  sovereigns.  It  was  the  burial-place  of 
the  retainers  of  the  adjacent  Court  of  AVestminster,  just  as  now  the 
precincts  of  St.  George's  Chapel  contain  the  burial-place  of  the 
immediate  dependents  of  the  Castle  of  AVindsor. 

Hugolin,  the  Confessor's  chamberlain,  leads  the  way — the  terrible 
financier  who  kept  in  check  the  mild  benevolence  of  the  child-like 
king.  But  he  lies  outside  in  the  cloisters.  He  lies  hard  by  the 
ancient  treasury,  which  he  guarded  so  well — the  tutelary  genius  of  that 
august  vault,  which  still  can  only  be  entered  by  the  sixfold  keys  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  and  Controller  of 
the  Exchequer. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  unbounded  favouritism  of  Richard  II., 
that  the  first  who  actually  reached  the  interior  of  the  church  were  those 
wliom  he  thus  honoured  amongst  his  courtiers.  Out  of  that  temporary 
evil,  sprang  up,  as  often  happens,  an  immense  permanent  good. 
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The  first  was  John  of  Waltham,  his  treasurer,  who,  amidst  the 
indignant  murmurs  of  the  outside  world,  was  buried  in  the  Confessor's 
chapel  itself.  His  brass  effigy  can  still  be  seen  breaking  up  its  mosaic 
pavement,  the  venerable  forerunner  of  all  the  statesmen  in  the  Abbey. 
The  second,  his  tutor,  Robert  Waldby,  at  once  physician  and  divine — 
and  thus  the  venerable  forerunner  of  all  the  men  of  letters  and  science 
— lies  in  the  chapel  at  that  time  next  in  dignity  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Edward,  the  chapel  of  the  other  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saint,  St.  Ed- 
mund. It  is  not  without  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey  to 
note  this  circumstance.  Next  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  altar  and  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint,  the  most  sacred  chapels 
were  built  on  the  south  or  sunny  side,  and  accordingly  the  personages 
who  by  rank  or  power  approached  most  nearly  to  the  king's  person, 
were  interred  in  the  two  immediately  adjoining  the  Confessor's 
chapel  on  the  south,  of  which  the  sanctity  of  at  least  the  first  was  yet 
more  distinctly  marked  by  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  1  he 
two  royal  Anglo-Saxon  saints  especially  honoured  by  Henry  III., 
were  Edward  the  Confessor,  after  whom  he  called  his  eldest  son 
Edward,  and  Edmund  the  Martyr,  after  whom  he  called  his  second 
Hon.  In  this  and  in  the  adjacent  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  were  interred 
the  lesser  princes  and  princesses,  and  the  succeeding  courtiers  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings. 

It  is  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  that  the  first  large  increase  took 
place  in  the  private  monuments — the  first  distinct  recognition  of  the 
Abbey  as  a  Temple  of  Fame.  Her  favourites  were  heroes  and  heroines, 
literally  verifying  Gray's  description  of  her  court : — 

**  Girt  with  man^  a  Baron  bold, 

Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear ; 
And  fforgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
In  bearded  majesty,  appear." 

From  that  moment  the  chapels  all  round  the  Confessor's  shrine,  in- 
cluding those  on  the  less  frequented  northern  side,  start  into  life,  with  the 
tombs  of  Burleigh  and  Russell,  and  the  warriors  of  the  Flanders  campaign, 
all  except  the  one  unforgotten  hero  of  those  now  forgotten  wars.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  sleeps  at  St.  Paul's,  the  forerunner  by  a  long  inter- 
val of  Nelson  and  Wellington.  In  them  the  first-fruits  of  England's 
naval  and  military  glory,  by  the  special  grace  of  the  Virgin  Queen, 
were  offered  up  in  the  royal  Abbey.  Then,  amidst  many  dark  shades 
and  stormy  lights,  follow  the  less  worthy  courtiers  of  James  and 
Charles.  The  towering  grandeur  and  the  tragical  fall  of  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  is  marked  not  only  by  the  august 
monuments  of  his  parents  and  of  himself,  but  by  the  fact  that  he,  first 
of  any  subject  not  of  royal  descent,  was  deposited  in  the  Chapel  of 
Henry  VII. 

Then  comes  the  strange  period  in  the  history  of  the  Abbey  which 
more  than  any  other  indicates  the  strong  hold  which  it  had  laid  on 
the  national  feelings.  Not  only  did  Cromwell  prepare  the  vault  for 
the  sepulchre  of  himself  and  his  family  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  (this 
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might  have  been  regarded  as  a  purely  dynastic  ambition),  bot  the 
grandees  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  whom  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  last  home  of  royalty  would  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
distasteful,  could  not  part  with  the  link  which  united  them  with  the 
Abbey. 

Indeed,  this  more  than  any  other  single  epoch  must  be  selected  as 
the  point  in  which  the  thought  of  making  the  Abbey  the  mausoleum, 
not  only  of  kings,  but  of  heroes,  became  firmly  and  ineradicably  fixed 
in  the  public  mind. 

Pym  and  Strode,  the  leaders,  and  May,  the  historian  of  the 
Long  ParliamenI,  Ireton  and  Bradshaw,  the  regicide  chiefs,  the 
Parliamentary  divines  of  the  Westminster  Assembly — and  last,  not 
least,  the  great  Admiral  Blake,  founder  of  our  naval  empire,  were 
amongst  those  worthies ;  he,  by  the  desire  of  the  Protector,  was 
brought  from  Plymouth,  where  he  died  (to  use  the  words  of  Clarendon), 
"  with  all  the  state  that  could  be,  to  encourage  his  ofRcers  to  venture 
their  lives,  that  they  might  be  pompously  buried,  and  he  was,  with  all 
the  solemnity  possible,  and  at  the  charge  of  the  public,  interred  in 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  among  the  monuments  of  the  kings." 

This  is  the  first  distinct  assertion  that  interment  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was,  like  ancient  knighthood  or  modern  peerage,  an  incentive 
to  heroic  deeds. 

These  great  men,  by  what  Dr.  Johnson  justly  calls  "  the  mean 
revenge"  of  the  Kestoration,  were  cast  out  of  the  Abbey.  They  still, 
however,  repose  beneath  its  shade,  and  the  impulse  their  burial  gave 
to  its  historical  glories  transmitted  itself  to  the  next  generation  with  a 
force  that  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since. 

The  crowd  of  monuments  takes  a  new  start  after  the  Restoration 
and  Revolution.  The  warriors,  for  the  most  part,  are  where  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  saw  them,  in  the  nave  and  in  the  northern  chapels, 
and  in  one  or  other  of  those  spots  they  have  always  continued  to  be 
laid.  The  statesmen,  after  the  example  of  the  Commonwealth,  were 
allowed  to  throng  the  vacant  spaces  in  Henry  VII.*s  chapel  till  no 
more  remained.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  race  of 
English  statesmen  not  only  had  increased  in  importance,  but  also  had 
become  so  much  more  of  a  class  separate  from  the  mere  magnates  of 
the  court  or  camp,  as  to  require,  if  possible,  a  separate  resting-place. 
In  this  the  history  of  the  Abbey  and  the  history  of  England  alike 
coincided.  At  that  same  juncture,  every  important  part  of  the  church 
was  more  or  less  occupied,  with  one  exception.  The  northern  transept, 
like  the  northern  side  of  a  country  churchyard — like  the  Pelasgicum 
under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis — 
had  remained  in  comparative  solitude  ;  but,  like  the  Pelasgicum  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  this  too  was  now  to  be  occupied. 
One  great  name  determined  its  fate  for  ever.  For  the  body  of  William 
Pitt,  VjUtI  of  Chatham,  the  two  great  sepulchral  churches  of  the 
metropolis  contended  ;  but  Parliament  decided  against  St.  Paul's  and 
in  favour  of  Westminster,  on  the  ground  that  the  imperial  statesman 
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slioald  be  brought  near  to  the  dust  of  kings — and  Chatham,  accordingly, 
was  buried  with  almost  regal  pomp  in  the  vault  by  the  northern 
entrance.  From  that  time  the  northern  transept  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  burial  of  statesmen.  ^'  In  no  other  country,"  says  Macaulay, 
*'do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space.  High  over 
those  venerable  graves  towers  the  stately  monument  of  Chatham,  and 
from  above,  his  effigy,  graven  by  a  cunning  hand,  seems,  with  eagle 
£eu»  and  outstretched  arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  good  cheer  and  hurl 
defiance  at  her  foes  ;*'  that  eagle  face  "  which  seemed  to  Wilberforce, 
as  he  bore  the  banner  before  the  hearse  of  the  second  Pitt,  to  look 
down  from  above  with  consternation  into  the  dark  house  which  was 
receiving  all  that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glory." 

'*  Death,"  as  Bossuet  finely  says,  '*  is  closing  up  the  ranks,"  and 
already  a  new  statesmen's  corner  (the  Whigs'  corner,  as  it  is  some- 
times called)  is  forming  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  nave,  near  the 
monument  of  Fox ;  but  whether  there  or  elsewhere,  I  trust  that  the 
time  will  never  come  when  the  succession  of  English  statesmen,  of  what- 
ever party,  will  look  to  any  other  place  than  the  Abbey  as  tlieir  long 
last  home. 

From  the  north  transept  I  turn  to  the  south.  This,  the  sunny, 
propitious  side  of  the  Abbey,  had  already  been  long  filled  before  tiie 
occupation  of  its  counterpart  on  the  north.  The  fate  of  this,  too,  was 
determined  by  a  single  grave. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  was  laid  in  this  transept,  doubtless  from  his  official  connection  with 
the  Court,  the  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Westminster.  That  Clerk  of 
the  Works,  thus  humbly  interred  in  what  was  then  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple,  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  The  simple  slab  of  gray  marble 
which  covered  his  gprave — broken  up,  alas !  two  centuries  ago — was 
the  first  nucleus  of  Poets'  Corner.  But,  if  it  was  merely  an  acci- 
dental connection  which  brought  him  within  that  close  proximity  to 
his  royal  masters,  the  sense  of  the  royal  character  of  genius  clenched 
the  prominence  thus  gained.  Henceforth,  as  one  of  themselves  ex- 
pressed it — 

"  Oar  poets  near  oar  princes  sleep, 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansion  keep." 

Accordingly,  in  the  great  burst  of  Elizabethan  literature,  this  was 
the  spot  to  which  Spenser  was  naturally  brought.  The  wish  which  he 
had  expressed  in  his  life,  to  follow  ''  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English 
ondefiled,"  was  distinctly  carried  out  in  the  original  epitaph  on  his 
gravestone : — Hie  prope  Chaucerum  situs  est  Spenserius  ille  Proxi- 
mu8  ingenio,  proximus  et  tumulo." 

And  it  is  over  his  grave  that  the  cry  arose  on  the  death  of  a  greater 
than  either : — 

*'  Renowned  Spenser — lie  a  thoaght  more  nigh 
To  learned  Chaucer — and  rare  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  nearer  Spenser — to  make  room 
For  Shakespeare  in  your  threefold  fourfold  tomb." 
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Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  came  not,  nor  was  his  monument  erected 
even  till  years  afterwards.  But  the  sacred  line  was  never  broken. 
The  quaint  expression  of  Fuller  has  become  more  appropriate  with 
each  succeeding  generation  :  that  "  this  royal  company  of  poets  in  the 
southern  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  enough  almost  to  make 
passengers'  feet  move  metrically,  who  go  over  the  place  where  so  much 
poetical  dust  is  interred."  If  a  new  Poets'  Comer  should  be  needed, 
a  single  name  has  again  predestined  the  spot.  In  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  nave  the  religious  feeling  of  a  near  kinsman  has  fixed 
the  statue  of  Wordsworth,  beside  the  font  in  the  baptistry.  There 
may  many  a  childlike  spirit  catch  its  first  impression  of  the  purest  and 
simplest  of  English  poets, — the  fitting  Chaucer  of  a  new  generation. 

Close  beside  the  poets,  yet  distinct  from  them,  gradually  rose 
another  group  of  tombs.  Isaac  Casaubon,  scholar,  divine,  and  histo- 
rian, "  lieth  entombed,"  I  again  quote  Fuller,  "  in  the  south  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey  ;"  and  then  he  adds,  with  an  emphasis  which  marks 
the  first  in  a  new  and  long  succession,  "  not  in  the  east  or  poetical  side 
thereof,  but  in  the  west  or  historical  side  of  the  aisle."  Immediately 
following,  and  immediately  adjoining,  so  as  to  continue  and  confirm 
this  idea,  is  the  memorial  of  Camden.  "  Both  of  them,"  I  must  use 
the  words  in  which  Fuller  describes  their  appearance  in  his  day, 
"  both  plain  tombs,  made  of  white  marble,  show  the  simplicity  of 
their  intentions,  the  candidness  of  their  natures,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
their  memorials." 

The  historical  branch  could  not  be  kept  long  apart  from  the 
poetical  branch  which  grew  so  near.  Gradually  the  south  transept 
became  equally  devoted  to  them  both.  Their  junction  in  the  same 
corner  of  the  Abbey  is  a  proof  of  the  instinctive  need  for  the  indis- 
soluble union  of  fact  and  poetry,  of  learning  and  imagination  ;  and 
when  the  last  grave  was  opened  in  that  aisle  to  receive  the  remains  of 
Macaulay,  although  he  fitly  lies  on  the  historical  side  of  the  transept, 
yet  his  companionship  would  not  have  been  disdained  by  the  brightest 
and  loftiest  of  the  poets  who  look  down  upon  his  tomb  from  the 
opposite  wall.  The  union  of  the  historical  and  poetical  corner  in  the 
Abbey  is  a  standing  protest  against  the  vulgar  literary  heresy  which 
denies  Clio  to  be  a  Muse. 

Ccmnected  with  the  historians  and  poets  is  a  group  of  celebrities 
whose  introduction  into  the  Abbey  has  a  peculiar  signification  of  its 
own.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Mr.  Lecky's  *  History  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe,'  in  which  he  contrasts  the  conduct  of  the 
French  and  English  churches  towards  dramatists  and  actors :  whilst 
the  great  French  actors  were  buried  with  the  burial  of  dogs,  the  great 
Enfrlish  actors,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  were  interred 
without  a  murmur  in  our  chief  sanctuary.  Of  all  the  visits  recorded  to 
the  Abbey,  next  after  Addison  in  the  '  Spectator,*  the  most  impressive 
is  the  account  which  Steele,  in  the  '  Tatler,'  gives  of  his  waiting  in  the 
cloisters  for  the  funeral  of  Betterton.  In  those  cloisters,  perhaps,  or 
in  the  nave,  from  a   natural  sense  of  congruity,  was  buried,  rather 
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than  in  the  transept,  that  first  of  English  actors,  with  some  of  his 
compeers  ;  but  they  soon  reached  the  interior  portions  of  the  church. 
Garrick  lies — where  else  could  he  lie? — at  the  feet  of  Shakespeare. 
Charles  Kemble  took  his  place  amongst  the  statesmen :  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  considered  to  have  exercised  a  not  unwise  discretion  in 
having  moved  him  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew,  by  the  side  of  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Siddons. 

This  admission  of  actors  is  an  amount  of  tolerance  against  which 
not  only  the  religious  world,  but  the  gentle  and  genial  spirit  of 
Charles  Lamb  lifted  up  his  voice ;  but  the  same  eminent  writer  whom 
I  just  now  cited,  has  truly  said  that  "  this  forbearance  of  the  Church  of 
England  towards  the  stage  has  received  its  reward ;  and  that,  if  we 
except  the  short  period  after  the  Restoration,  the  English  theatre  has 
been  that  in  which  the  moralist  can  find  least  to  condemn.'' 

Closely  connected  with  the  lessons  of  the  stage  come  the  musicians 
— in  their  first  beginnings  equally  balanced  between  the  Theatre  and 
the  Church.  They,  too,  in  the  person  of  Henry  Lawes,  the  friend  of 
Milton,  first  appear  in  the  cloisters,  but  finally  find  their  Musicians' 
Comer  where  it  was  most  fitting — in  the  north  aisle,  behind  the  organ 
— as  it  was  inscribed  on  the  grave  of  the  first  and  most  illustrious  who 
was  there  interred,  Henry  Purcell,  *^dum  vicina  organa  spirant," 
"  where  the  neighbouring  organs  breathe."  One  only,  greatest  of  all, 
stands  apart  from  his  musical  brethren,  in  Poets'  Corner.  Handel, 
the  author  of  the  *  Messiah,'  was  not  unfitly  interred  amongst  the 
prophets  of  English  song. 

With  the  musicians  the  history  of  art  in  the  Abbey  exhausts  itself. 
The  sculptors  and  architects  are  only  very  imperfectly  represented, 
painting  not  at  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
whose  monument  is  here  against  his  will,  and  as  the  result  of  a  personal 
quarrel  at  Twickenham.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  burial  in  St  Paul's 
has  carried  with  it  the  commemoration  of  all  future  painters  to  that 
great  cathedral. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  slow  and  gradual  growth  of  science  in  England 
that  it  has  not  appropriated  to  itself  any  special  place  in  the  Abbey, 
but  has  penetrated  promiscuously  and  imperceptibly  into  every  part, 
much  as  it  has  in  like  manner  influenced  all  our  social  and  literary 
relations. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  first  It  must,  perhaps,  be  said  that  of 
all  the  graves  in  the  Abbey,  his  is  the  only  one  which  retains  the  dust 
of  an  absolutely  world-wide  fame.  The  place  that  was  given  to  him 
was  in  proportion  to  the  just  admiration  for  his  prodigious  genius.  It 
was  that  conspicuous  spot,  coveted  by  many  nobles  and  statesmen,  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  of  the  nave  from  the  choir.  It  may  be 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  attraction  of  other  scientific  men  round 
the  walls  of  the  nave — Conduitt,  Folkes ;  then  that  splendid  generation 
of  illustrious  physicians  who,  in  that  age,  as  some  of  their  successors  in 
oar  own,  combined  with  their  healing  art  the  keenest  interest  in  scholar- 
ship and  science — Chamberlen,  Woodward,  Mead,  and  Freind.  From 
Vox.  IV.    (No.  44.)  2y 
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that  time  the  memorials  of  the  victories  of  science  spread  irregularly 
from  chapel  to  chapel,  till  they  culminated  in  the  gigantic  monument 
of  James  Watt.  Of  all  the  monuments  in  the  Abbey,  perhaps  this  is 
the  one  which  calls  forth  the  loudest  execration  from  those  who  look 
only  for  congruity  or  uniformity  of  design.  Well  might  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  church  crack  and  yawn,  as  it  did,  when  the  enormous 
monster  moved  into  its  place,  disclosing  rows  upon  rows  of  gilded 
cofRns  in  the  vaults  beneath.  Well  might  the  standard  bearer  of 
Agincourt  and  the  stately  worthies  of  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
have  started  from  their  tombs  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul  as  they  saw  this 
colossal  champion  of  a  new  plebeian  art  enter  their  aristocratic  resting- 
place,  and  take  up  his  position  in  the  centre  of  the  little  sanctuary, 
regardless  of  all  proportion  or  style  in  the  surrounding  objects.  Yet 
when  we  consider  what  this  vast  figure  represents — what  worlds  of 
interest  before  unknown,  what  revolutions  in  the  whole  outward  frame- 
work of  modern  society  lie  in  that  capacious  lap — there  is  surely  a 
fitness  even  in  its  very  incongruity.  If  it  be  an  exaggeration,  it  repre- 
sents an  exaggeration  which  has  almost  overrun  the  Abbey  itself,  and 
which  meets  us  in  street  and  field,  on  sea  and  land,  down  vale  and 
over  hill,  from  end  to  end  of  the  civilized  world. 

I  have  thus  gone  very  rapidly  through  the  monumental  structure' 
of  the  Abbey.  It  is  the  mere  skeleton,  or  rather  joints  of  the  skeleton. 
The  flesh  and  colour  and  features  would  require  hours  to  describe. 
But  there  are  a  few  general  remarks  which  this  rapid  survey  suggests. 

1.  First,  observe  how  extremely  irregular,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
capricious,  is  the  commemoration,  or  absence  of  commemoration,  of  our 
famous  men.  It  is  this  which  renders  the  interment  or  notice  within 
our  walls  an  uncertain  honour,  and  makes  the  Abbey  itself  a  very  im- 
perfect mausoleum  of  greatness.  But  it  is  this  also  which  gives  to  it 
that  perfectly  natural  character  of  wliich  any  artificial  collection  is 
entirely  destitute.  In  the  Valhalla  of  Bavaria,  every  niche  is  carefully 
portioned  out,  and  if  a  single  bust  is  wanting  from  the  catalogue  of 
German  worthies,  its  absence  becomes  the  subject  of  a  literary  contro- 
versy, and  the  vacant  space  is  at  last  filled.  Not  so  in  the  Abbey : 
there,  as  in  English  institutions  generally,  no  fixed  principle  has 
prevailed.  Graves  have  been  opened  or  closed — monuments  erected 
or  not  erected,  from  the  most  various  feelings  of  the  time.  It  is  the 
general  wave  only  that  has  borne  in  the  great  celebrities.  Viewed  in 
this  way,  the  absences  of  which  I  speak  have  a  touching  significance  of 
their  own.  They  are  eloquent  of  the  force  of  domestic  and  local  afiection 
over  the  desire  for  metropolitan  or  cosmopolitan  distinction — eloquent 
of  the  force  of  tlie  political  and  ecclesiastical  prejudice  at  the  moment. 
Why  are  men  so  famous  as  Burke  or  Peel  amongst  statesmen,  as  Pope 
or  Gray  amongst  poets,  not  in  the  Statesmen's  or  the  Poets'  Corner? 
Because  the  patriarchal  feeling  in  each  of  these  men — so  different  each 
from  the  other,  yet  alike  in  this — drew  them  from  the  neighbourliood  of 
the  great,  with  whom  they  consorted  in  the  tumult  of  life,  to  the  graves 
of  father  and  mother,  or  beloved  child,  far  away  to  the  country  church- 
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yards  of  Twickenham,  Stoke  Pogis,  Tamworth,  Beaconsfield— in  each 
perhaps  not  unmingled  with  the  feeling  which  is  expressed  in  Pope's 
epitaph  on  himself  at  Twickenham,  "  for  one  that  would  not  be  buried 
In  Westminster  Abbey": — 

•*  Heroes  and  kiugs  your  distance  keep, 
In  peace  let  one  poor  poet  sleep, 
Who  never  flattered  folk  like  you. 
Let  Horace  blush,  and  Virgil  too." 

Why  is  it  that  Montague,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  George  Monk,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  restorers  of  the  monarchy,  Archbishop  Usher,  the 
glory  of  the  Irish  Church,  Clarendon,  the  historian  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,  rest  here  with  no  cotem)>orary  monument,  three  of  tliem 
with  none  at  all  ?  That  blank  void  tells  again  in  the  bare  stones 
the  often  repeated  story  of  the  ingratitude  of  Charles  II.  towards  those 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much  and  gave  so  little. 

Why  is  it  that  Wordsworth  and  Southey  have  no  grave  ?  Scott  and 
Bams  no  g^ve  or  monument  ?  Because  the  affection  of  the  two  first  for 
their  homes  by  their  mountain  lakes,  the  association  of  the  two  others 
with  their  mother-country,  was  too  strong  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  uni- 
formity in  the  distribution  of  sepulchral  honours. 

Westminster  Abbey  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  well  said,  the  natural 
resting-place  of  those  great  men  who  have  no  bond  elsewhere.  Its 
metropolitan  position  has,  in  this  respect,  powerfully  contributed  to 
its  fame.  But  even  London  is  or  ought  to  be  insignificant  compared 
with  England  ;  even  Westminster  Abbey  must  at  times  yield  to  the 
more  venerable,  more  enduring  claims  of  home  and  of  race.  Those 
quiet  graves  far  away  are  the  Poets*  Corners  of  a  yet  vaster  temple ; 
or  may  we  take  it  yet  another  way,  and  say  that  Stratford-on-Avon, 
or  Dryburgh,  or  Grasmere  are  Chapels-of-ease  united  by  invisible 
cloistera  with  Westminster  Abbey  itself? 

2.  Again,  within  the  circle  of  those  who  are  buried  or  commemo- 
rmted  here,  the  selection  of  particular  spots  are  again  and  again  to  be 
tnced  to  the  sentiment  of  the  man  or  of  the  moment,  rather  than  to 
any  general  plan  or  permanent  scheme.  I  have  shown  how  the  main 
groops  have  formed  themselves,  as  it  were  accidentally,  round  par- 
ticalar  centres  of  death.  But,  besides  this,  the  same  principle  applies 
in  the  exceptional  details.  Why  was  Atterbury  buried  at  the  extreme 
west  end  ?  Because,  as  he  himself  said,  he  wished  to  lie  as  far  as 
possible  removed  from  kings  and  kaisers — from  the  royal  races  at  the 
eastern  end,  to  those  he  had  so  little  reason,  either  in  life  or  death, 
to  be  grateful.  Why  is  Addison  buried  apart  from  his  tuneful 
brethren,  in  the  royal  shades  of  Henry  VII.'s  chapel?  Because  he 
wished,  and  was  permitted,  to  lie  in  tlie  vault  of  his  own  loved 
Montague,  who  had  achieved  his  place  there  by  long  and  powerful 
statesmanship.  Why  was  Usher  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St,  Paul  ? 
Because  he  wished  to  rest  beside  his  earliest  instructor,  Sir  John 
FuUerton.     Why  (to  take  a  less  known  instance)  did  the  tablet  of 
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Captain  Creed,  in  the  Dutch  ware,  hang  where  it  once  did  (nor  is  it 
now  far  removed),  in  the  northern  aisle  of  the  nave?  Because,  as 
the  inscription  tells  us,  he  used  oflen  in  life  to  look  at  the  neighbouring 
monument,  where  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  is  mentioned, 
whose  virtues  he  strove  to  emulate.  Why  was  Vertue,  the  engraver, 
buried  in  the  west  cloister  ?  Because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
wished  to  be  interred  by  a  collateral  ancestor  who  had  been  a  monk 
in  the  Abbey  in  its  older  days.  Why  was  Lord  Palmereton's  grave 
chosen  exactly  where  it  is,  in  the  northern,  or  Macaulay's  in  the 
southern,  transept?  Because  it  was  fitting  that  the  one  should  lie  as 
near  as  possible  to  his  first  patron.  Canning;  the  other,  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  his  favourite  Addison. 

These  special  attractions  towards  particular  graves  and  monuments 
may  interfere  with  the  general  uniformity  of  the  Abbey,  but  they 
immensely  enhance  its  interest  and  its  instruction  ;  they  make  us  feel 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  dead  museum,  but  that  its  cold  stones  are  warmed 
with  the  life-blood  of  human^affections  and  personal  partiality.  It  is 
said  that  the  celebrated  French  sculptor  of  the  monument  of  Peter 
the  Great,  at  St.  Petersburg,  after  showing  its  superiority  in  detail  to 
the  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  at  Rome,  ended  by 
the  candid  avowal,  **  Et  cependant  cette  mauvaise  b^te  est  vivante,  et 
la  mienne  est  morte.*'  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  reverse  the 
saying,  and  when  I  contrast  the  irregularities  of  Westminster  Abbey 
with  the  uniform  congruity  of  Salisbury  or  of  the  Valhalla,  may  say, 
"  Cette  belle  b6te  est  morte,  mais  la  mienne  est  vivante." 

3.  Again,  observe  how  magnificently  the  strange  conjunction  of 
tombs  in  what  has  been  truly  called  this  Temple  of  silence  and  recon- 
ciliation exemplifies  the  wide  toleration  of  Death  ;  may  I  not  add,  the 
comprehensiveness  of  the  true  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  Not 
only  does  Elizabeth  lie  in  the  same  vault  with  Mary  her  persecutor,  and 
in  the  same  chapel  with  Mary  her  victim  ;  not  only  does  Pitt  lie  side  by 
side  with  Fox,  and  Macpherson  with  Johnson,  and  Outram  with  Clyde, 
but  those  other  deeper  differences,  which  are  often  thought  to  part 
more  widely  asunder  than  any  political  or  literary  or  military  jealousy, 
here  have  sunk  into  the  shade.  Goldsmith,  in  his  visit  to  the 
Abbey,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  Chinese  philosopher  an  exclamation 
of  wonder  that  the  guardianship  of  a  national  temple  should  be  con- 
fided to  "  a  college  of  priests."  I  do  not  claim  for  my  predecessora  the 
Deans  of  Westminster  any  exemption  from  the  ordinary  infirmities  of 
their  profession  ;  but  the  variety  of  the  monuments,  in  country  and  in 
creed,  as  well  as  in  taste  and  in  politics,  is  a  proof  that  the  successive 
Deans  who  have  held  the  keys  of  St.  Peter's  Abbey  have,  on  the 
whole,  risen  to  the  greatness  of  their  situation,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  embrace  within  the  wide  sympathy  of  their  consecrated  precincts, 
those  whom  a  narrow  and  sectarian  spirit  might  have  excluded,  but 
whom  the  precepts  of  their  common  Master,  no  less  than  the  instincts 
of  their  common  humanity,  should  have  bid  them  welcome.  The 
exdusiveness  of  Englishmen  has  given  way  before  the  claims  of  the 
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French  Casaubon,  the  German  Spanheim,  the  Coraican  Paoli.  The  ex- 
olusiveness  of  churchmen  has  allowed  the  entrance  of  the  Nonconformist 
Watta,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Dryden.  Courayer,  the  French  priest 
who  ended  as  an  English  latitudinarian  of  the  extremest  kind — the 
Blanco  White  of  bis  day ;  £phraim  Chambers,  the  sceptic  of  the  humbler, 
and  Sheffield,  the  sceptic  of  the  higher  ranks,  were  buried  with  all 
respect  and  honour  by  the  "  college  of  priests "  at  Westminster,  who 
knew  that  the  bruised  reed  was  not  to  be  broken,  nor  the  smoking  flax 
quenched.  Even  the  yet  harder  question  of  high  intellectual  gifts, 
united  with  moral  infirmity  or  depravity,  has  on  the  whole  here  met 
with  the  only  solution  which  on  earth  can  be  given.  If  Byron  was 
turned  away  from  our  doors,  many  a  one  as  questionable  as  Byron  has 
been  admitted.  The  godlike  gift  of  genius  was  recognized,  the  baser 
earthly  part  was  left  to  the  merciful  judgment  of  its  Creator.  So  long 
as  Westminster  Abbey  maintains  its  hold  on  the  affections  or  respect 
of  the  English  Church  and  nation,  so  long  will  it  remain  a  standing 
proof  that  there  is  in  the  truest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  in  the 
highest  aspirations  of  religion,  something  deeper  and  wider  than  the 
partial  judgments  of  the  day  and  the  technical  distinctions  of  sects, 
—even  than  the  just,  though  it  may  for  the  moment  be  misplaced, 
indignation  against  the  errors  and  sins  of  our  brethren.  It  is  the 
involuntary  homage  which  perverted  genius  pays  to  the  superior  worth 
of  goodness  and  of  holiness,  that  it  seeks  to  be  at  last  laid  within  the 
building  consecrated  to  the  highest  and  purest  hopes  of  the  soul  of  man ; 
and  when  we  consent  to  receive  such  within  our  walls,  it  is  the  best 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  uttered  by  our  departed  Christian  poet — 

"  There  is  no  light  but  Thine— with  Thee  all  beaaty  glows." 

There  is  yet  another  interest  attaching  to  the  tombs,  even  the  worst 
and  humblest,  namely,  as  a  record  of  the  vicissitudes  of  art.  Doubtless, 
this  is  shared  by  Westminster  Abbey  with  other  great  cathedrals  and 
churches.  Still  the  record  here  is  more  continuous  and  more  striking 
than  anywhere  else.  We  trace  here,  better  than  anywhere  else,  the 
gradual  rising  of  the  recumbent  eflligies :  first,  to  lean  their  heads  on 
their  elbows,  then  to  kneel,  then  to  sit,  then  to  rise,  stand  on  their  feet, 
then  to  gesticulate,  then  to  ascend  out  of  flimsy  waves  into  still  flimsier 
clouds.  Every  stage  of  sepulchral  attitude  is  visible,  from  the 
crusader  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  his  legs  crossed  on  his  stony 
couch,  to  the  philanthropist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  his 
legs  crossed  far  otherwise,  as  he  lounges  in  his  easy  arm-chair. 
Forgive  them  :  it  may  be  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  medieval  art,  but 
it  is  also  the  life  of  the  nation,  awkwardly,  untowardly  struggling  into 
upward  existence. 

We  trace  also  the  evanescent  phases  of  the  judgments  of  art, 
which  ought  to  make  the  artists  and  the  critics  of  each  successive  age 
if  not  sceptical,  at  least  modest,  as  to  their  own  immortality.  We 
are  shocked  sometimes  at  the  ruthless  disregard  of  ancient  days,  in 
which  the  old  altars  of  the  separate  chapels  were  stamped  out  for  t 
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Reformers  or  the  Puritans.  But  the  same  disregard  of  antiquity 
reaches  back  far  earlier.  Ecclesiam  ttravit  istam  qiuim  tunc  renovavit 
— was  the  inscription  which  long  glorified  the  memory  of  Henry  III.  for 
destroying  the  venerable  Norman  church  of  the  Confessor.  Henry  V.'« 
chantry  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  tombs  of  Eleanor  and  Philippa. 
The  first  prodigious  intrusion  of  Pagan  allegories,  the  first  reckless 
mutilation  of  medieval  architecture  by  modern  monuments,  is  the  tomb 
of  George  Villiers,  the  favourite  of  our  first  high-church  king,  the 
patron  and  friend  of  our  first  high-church  archbishop.  It  was  their 
sanction  and  influence  that  began  the  desecration,  as  it  is  now  often 
thought,  which  to  no  section  of  church  or  state  is  so  repugnant  as 
to  the  spiritual  descendants  of  those  to  whom  it  seemed  the  height  of 
ecclesiastical  propriety. 

Or  again,  look  at  the  enormous  structures  which  Houbilliac  raised 
in  the  nave  to  General  Wade  and  General  Hargrave.  We  pass  them 
by  with  scorn,  but  a  great  London  antiquary  declared  of  one  of  them, 
that  "  Europe  could  hardly  show  a  parallel  to  it," — and  the  other  was 
deemed  by  the  artist  himself  so  splendid  a  work,  that  he  used  to  come 
and  weep  before  it,  to  see  that  it  was  put  too  high  to  be  appreciated. 
We  pass  with  ridicule  the  clumsy  rocks  and  the  wretched  allegories 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Yet  the  germ  of  Admiral 
Tyrrel's  maritime  monsters  may  be  seen  in  Addison's  plaintive  wish, 
— "  that  our  naval  monuments  might,  like  the  Dutch,  be  adorned  with 
rostral  courses  and  naval  ornaments,  with  beautiful  festoons  of  sea- 
weed, sliells,  and  coral."  And  listen  to  the  criticisms  of  a  fastidious 
correspondent  of  Pope,  and  observe  the  remedy  which  he  proposes : — 

"  I  chose  a  place  for  uiy  wife,"  says  Aaron  Hill,  "  in  the  Abbey 
cloisters — the  wall  of  the  church  above  being  so  loaded  with  marble  as 
to  leave  me  no  room  to  distinguish  her  monument.  But  there  is  a 
low  and  unmeaning  lumpislmess  in  the  vulgar  style  of  monuments 
which  disgusts  me  as  often  as  I  look  upon  them ;  and,  because  I 
would  avoid  the  censure  I  am  giving,  let  me  beg  you  to  say  whether 
there  is  significance  in  the  draught,  of  which  I  enclose  you  a 
copy.  The  flat  table  behind  is  black,  the  figures  are  white  marble. 
The  whole  of  what  you  see  is  but  part  of  the  monument,  and  will  be 
surrounded  by  i)ilasters,  arising  from  a  pediment  of  white  marble, 
having  its  foundation  on  a  black  marble  mountain,  and  supporting  a 
cornice  and  dome  that  will  ascend  to  the  |)oint  of  the  cloister  arch. 
About  lialf-way  up  a  craggy  path,  on  tlie  black  mountain  below,  will 
be  tlie  figure  of  Time  in  white  marble,  in  an  attitude  of  climbing, 
obstructed  by  little  Cupids,  of  the  same  colour;  some  rolling  stones 
into  his  path  from  above,  some  throwing  nets  at  iiis  feet  and  arms  from 
bi'low  ;  others  in  ambusoiule,  shooting  at  him  from  both  sides  ;  while 
the  Death  you  see  in  tlie  draught  will  seem,  from  an  opening  between 
hills  in  n^liovo,  to  have  found  admission  by  a  shorter  way,  and  prevented 
Time  at  a  distance." 

Look  at  the  monument  of  General  Wolfe,  and  then  tremble  for  the 
narrow  ej>oape  wiiich  wo  have  had  that  it  did  not  thrust  itself  into  the 
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p^ace  of  the  exquisite  mediaeval  tomb  of  Aymer  de  Valence,  nephew  of 
Henry  III.,  as  it  actually  did  with  the  tomb  and  screen  of  Abbot 
Estenby. 

"  I  will  give  you  one  instance  that  will  sum  up  the  vanity  of  great 
men,  learned  men,  and  buildings  altogether.  I  heard  lately,  that 
Dr.  Pearce,  a  very  learned  personage,  had  consented  to  let  the  tomb  of 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  very  great  personage,  be 
removed  for  Wolfe's  monument ;  that  at  first  he  had  objected,  but  was 
wrought  upon  by  being  told  that  hight  Aymer  was  a  Templar,  a 
Tery  wicked  set  of  people,  as  his  lordship  had  heard,  though  he  knew 
Dothinff  of  them,  as  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Longinus,  and  I  wrote 
to  his  lordship,  expressing  my  concern  that  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
aDcient  monuments  in  the  Abbey  should  be  removed,  and  begging,  if 
it  was  removed,  that  he  would  bestow  it  on  me,  who  would  erect  and 
preserve  it  at  Strawberry  Hill.  After  a  fortnight's  deliberation,  the 
bishop  sent  me  an  answer,  civil  indeed,  and  commending  my  zeal  for 
antiquity  I  but,  avowing  the  story  under  his  own  hand.  He  said  that  at 
first  they  had  taken  Pembroke's  tomb  for  a  Knight  Templar's, — that, 
upon  discovering  whose  it  was,  he  had  been  very  unwilling  to  consent 
to  the  removal,  and  at  last  had  obliged  Wilton  to  engage  to  set  the 
monument  up  within  ten  feet  of  where  it  stands  at  present." 

In  this  attack  on  my  good  predecessor,  Horace  Walpole  had  all 
the  world  on  his  side,  and  possibly  the  world's  judgment  is  now  fixed 
for  ever.  Yet,  perhaps,  if  some  successor  of  Dean  Pearce  were  now, 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  modem  restoration,  to  remove  General  Wolfe, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  might  not  incur  the  wrath  of  some  future 
Walpole,  the  ridicule  of  some  future  Royal  Institution. 

There  are,  doubtless,  ^*  lumpish  "  monuments  which  obstruct  the 
architecture,  which  have  no  historical  reason  for  being  where  they  are, 
which  might  be  much  more  fittingly  placed  in  otlier  parts  of  the 
Abbey.  On  these,  so  far  as  friends  and  survivors  will  permit,  I  would 
have  no  mercy.  But  still,  even  in  these  cases,  and  much  more  in 
others,  I  shall  always  have  before  my  eyes  Ihe  salutary  terror  of  the 
projected  misdeed  of  Zachary  Pearce. 

4.  Lastly,  the  same  mixture  of  mortification  and  satisfaction  which 
i«  impressed  upon  us  as  we  see,  in  the  monuments,  the  proof  of  the 
fiillibility  of  artistic  judgment,  is  impressed  u|)on  us  in  a  deci>er  sense 
as  we  read  in  the  history  of  their  graves,  or  their  epitaphs,  a  like 
fallibility  of  moral  and  literary  judgment. 

In  this  way  the  obscure  i)oets  and  warriors  who  have  attained  the 
places  which  we  now  so  bitterly  grudge  them,  teach  us  a  lesson  never 
to  be  despised.  They  tell  us  the  works  or  the  deedn  in  which  our  fathers 
delighted  ;  they  remind  us  that  the  tombs  and  the  graves  which  now  so 
absorb  our  minds  may  in  like  manner  cease  to  attract  our  |M)sterity ; 
they  put  forward  their  successors  to  plead  for  their  per|)etuation — at 
least  in  the  one  place  where  alone,  i)erhaps.  a  hundred  years  hence 
neither  will  be  remembered.  And  if  a  mournful  feeling  is  left  upon  our 
minds  by  the  thought  that  so  many  celebrities,  great  in  their  day,  have 
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been  wholly  forgotten,  yet  here  and  there  the  monuments  contain  the 
more  reassuring  record,  that  there  are  glories  which  increase  instead  of 
diminishing  as  time  rolls  on,  and  that  there  are  judgments  in  art  and  in 
literature,  as  well  as  in  character,  which  never  will  be  reversed. 

As  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  the  eye  rests  with  peculiar  interest  on 
Lord  Dundonald's  banner,  fif^y  years  ago  torn  from  its  place,  and 
kicked  ignominiously  down  the  flight  of  steps,  yet  within  our  own  time, 
on  the  day  of  the  old  sailor's  funeral,  reinstated  by  the  herald  at  the 
gracious  order  of  the  Sovereign — so  the  like  reparation  is  constantly 
working  on  a  larger  scale  elsewhere. 

The  inscription  on  Spenser's  tomb  shows  that  even  then  the  time 
had  not  arrived  when  the  true  Prince  of  Poets  was  acknowledged 
in  his  rightful  supremacy  ;  yet  he  came  at  last,  and  the  statue  of 
Shakespeare,  better  late  than  never,  became  the  centre  of  a  new 
interest  in  Poets'  Corner,  which  can  never  pass  away  from  it. 
Camden's  monument,  defaced  by  some  '^  base  villain  "  in  the  civil  wars, 
was  restored  as  we  now  see  it  by  the  University  of  Oxford — that  same 
University  from  which  in  his  earlier  struggles  he  had  vainly  sought  a 
Fellowship  or  a  Degree, — one  of  the  many  instances  of  generous 
repentance  by  which  Oxford  has  repaid  her  shortcomings  to  her  eminent 
sons.  The  slow  growth  of  Milton's  fame  is  yet  more  clearly  marked. 
Not  only  were  his  remains  laid  unregarded  by  the  great  and  learned  in 
their  obscure  grave,  at  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  whilst  Cowley,  a  few 
years  before,  had  been  conveyed  to  his  resting-place  in  Poets'  Corner  with 
all  the  honours  that  the  rank  and  wit  of  London  could  furnish, — but 
when  the  tablet  of  John  Philipps,  the  author  of  'The  Splendid 
Shilling,'  was  erected  in  the  Abbey,  containing  two  lines  in  which  he 
was  described  in  the  epitaph  as  uni  Miltono  secundus,  "  second  to 
Milton  alone,"  the  then  Dean  of  Westminster,  Bishop  Sprat,  insisted 
on  their  erasure,  not  because  of  their  absurd  exaggeration,  but  because 
his  royalist  prejudices  could  not  bear  that  the  name  of  the  regicide 
Milton  should  appear  anywhere  within  the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  But 
Sprat  was  succeeded  by  Atterbury,  and  Atterbury,  even  if  he  did  not 
write  the  inscription  on  Phillips,  was  one  of  the  first  profound 
admirers  of  *  Paradise  Lost.'  When  the  Westminster  scholars  came 
to  visit  him  in  the  Tower,  liefore  his  exile,  to  bid  him  farewell,  he 
could  find  no  words  so  appropriate  as  those  from  his  beloved  poet : — 

**  The  world  was  all  before  bim  wbere  to  choose 
His  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  his  guide." 

He  at  once  admitted  the  obnoxious  comparison.  Another  few  years, 
and  "  such  was  the  change  of  public  opinion,"  said  Dr.  Gregory  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  "that  I  have  seen  erected  within  the  church  a  bust  of  that 
man  whose  name  I  once  knew  considered  a  pollution  of  its  walls."  And 
yet  a  few  years  pass  again,  and  when  Gray's  monument  was  erected,  it 
was  not  to  Chaucer  or  even  to  Shakespeare,  but  to  Milton,  that  the 
refined  and  courtly  Muse  is  pointing,  with  words  which  celebrate  the 
glory  of  Milton  even  more  than   the  glory  of  Gray.     Who  would 
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willingly  destroy  any  link  in  that  chain  in  the  success  of  the  triumph 
of  truth  and  justice  which  of  itself  hallows  the  place  which  has  wit- 
nessed it  ?  in  the  gradual,  yet  certain  reward  which  so  well  befitted 
the  poet  who,  though  '^fallen  on  evil  days,  'bated  no  jot  of  heart  and 
life,  but  still  bore  up,  and  steered  right  onward  ?  " 

I  finish  this  brief  sketch.  You  remember  the  scholar  who  was 
ridiculed  because  he  brought  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  a  house.  I 
have  been  doing  something  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  brought  you 
not  the  Abbey  itself,  but  only  a  few  stones.  My  defence  is,  that  if 
ever  there  were  sermons  in  stones,  or  stones  which  cry  out,  they  are 
the  gravestones  and  tombstones  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

[A.  P.  S.] 


ANNUAL   MEETING, 
Tuesday,  May  I,  1866. 

Sir  Hknry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  for  the  year 
1866  was  read  and  adopted. 

'Ihe  Books  and  Pamphlets  presented  in  1865  amounted  to  105 
volumes,  making,  with  those  purchased  by  the  Managers,  a  total  of 
890  volumes  added  to  the  Library  in  the  Year. 

Fifty-seven  new  Members  were  elected  in  1865. 

Sixty-six  Lectures  and  Eighteen  Evening  Discourses  were  delivered 
during  the  year  1865. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  to 
the  Committees  of  Managers  and  Visitors,  and  to  Professor  Faraday, 
and  the  other  Professors,  for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during  the 
past  year. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  as  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : — 

President— Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 
Treasurer— William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  M.A.  F.U.S. 
Secretary — Henry  Bence  Jones,  M.A.  M.D.  F.B.S. 

Managers. 

Warren  De  la  Rue,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  j    WiUiam  Frederick  Pollock,  Esq.  M.A. 

Sir  George  Everest,  C.B.  K.lf.S.  I    Lewis  Powell,  M.D.  F.S.A. 

John  H«ll  Gladstone,  Esq.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  |    Lt.-Gen.   E.    Sabine,    K.A.   D.C.L.    LL.D. 


William  KobertGrove, l-^q.  M.A.Q.C.  F.R.S. 

Ccaar  H.  Hawkins,  Esq.  F.K.S. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart  F.RS.  Pres.  Ent. 

See  I    Joseph  William  Thrupp,  Eaq. 

John  Carrick  Moore,  Eaq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Charles  Wheatstone,  Em.  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

WUliam  Pole,  Em).  M.A.  F.R.S.  Colonel  I*hilip  Janaet  Yorke,  F.R.S. 


Pr»«.  R.S. 
The   Earl   SUnhope,  D.C.L.  F.R.&  Prei. 
Soc.  Antiq. 
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Visitors. 


Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  M.P. 
John  Charles  Bargoyne,  Esq. 
George  Frederick  Chambers^  Esq. 
Captain  James  Drew. 
Samuel  Gaskell,  Esq. 
Henry  Harwood  Harwood,  Esq. 
Thomas  Williams  Helps,  Esq.  M.A. 
Sir  Thomas  Henry. 


Thomas  Hyde  Hills,  Esq. 
William  Edward  Kilbum,  Esq. 
Hany  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
Matthew  Noble,  Esq. 
The  Lord  Overstone,  M.A. 
Thomas  Harrington  Tuke,  M.D. 
Henry  Twining,  Esq. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  May  4,  1866. 

Sib  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

Professor  F.  A.  Abel,  F.R.S.  V.P.C.S. 

CHEMIST  TO  TIIE  WAR  DEPABTMBKT. 

On  Recent  Progress  in  the  History  of  proposed  Substitutes  for 
Gunpowder. 

The  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the  composition  of  gunpowder 
since  its  first  appHcation  as  a  propelHng  agent,  have  been  Hmited  to 
smaU  variations  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituents.  But  the 
modifications  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced  into 
the  details  of  its  manufacture,  e,  g,  the  preparation  of  the  ingredients, 
their  incorporation,  and  the  conversion  of  the  mixture  into  compact 
masses  (grains,  &c.)  of  different  size  and  density,  have  been  sufficiently 
important  and  successful  to  secure  the  fulfilment  by  gunpowder,  in  a 
more  or  less  efficient  manner,  of  the  very  various  requirements  of 
military  science  and  of  different  branches  of  industry. 

The  characteristics  of  gunpowder,  as  an  explosive  material  of 
permanent  character,  the  action  of  which  is  susceptible  of  great  modifi- 
cation, are  mainly  ascribable  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  oxidizing 
agent,  saltpetre.  Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  replace  this 
constituent  of  gunpowder  by  other  nitrates  (such  as  those  of  sodium, 
lead,  and  barium)  ;  but,  although  materials  suitable  for  blasting  opera- 
tions have  been  thus  prepared  (such  as  soda-gunpowder,  and  barytic 
powder,  or  poudre  saxifragine),  all  mixtures  of  this  class,  hitherto 
produced,  have  exhibited  important  defects,  when  compared  with  gun- 
powder manufactured  for  propelling  purposes. 

The  well-known  oxidizing  agent,  chlorate  of  potash,  which  differs 
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from  saltpetre  only  in  containing  chlorine  in  the  place  of  nitrogen,  is 
far  more  energetic  in  its  action  upon  oxidizable  bodies  than  any  of  the 
nitrates.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  charcoal  alone, 
deflagrates  as  violently  as  gunpowder,  and  is  far  more  readily  inflamed 
by  percussion  than  the  latter ;  while  a  mixture  analogous  to  gunpowder, 
containing  chlorate  of  potash  in  place  of  saltpetre,  detonates  violently 
when  struck  with  moderate  force,  and  acts  far  too  destructively,  on 
account  of  the  rapidity  of  its  explosion,  to  admit  of  its  safe  employ- 
ment in  fire-arms. 

Many  years  ago,  a  mixture  known  as  German  or  white  gunpowder, 
and  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and 
sugar,  was  proposed  and  tried  without  success  as  a  substitute  for 
gunpowder;  and  since  then  many  preparations  of  similar  character 
have  been  suggested  for  employment  either  as  blasting  and  mining 
agents,  or  for  use  in  shells,  or  even  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
gunpowder  is  applied.  The  most  promising  of  these,  claimed  as 
discoveries  by  Mr.  Horsley  and  Dr.  Ehrhardt,  are  mixtures  of  chlorate 
of  potash  with  substances  of  permanent  character  and  readily  obtained, 
containing  both  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  such  as  tannic  and  gallic  acids, 
and  some  kinds  of  resins.  These  mixtures  are  much  less  violently 
detonating  than  most  of  the  explosive  mixtures  containing  chlorate  of 
potash,  while,  if  well  prepared,  they  are  decidedly  more  powerful,  as 
explosives,  than  gunpowder.  For  blasting  purposes,  some  of  these 
mixtures  probably  possess  decided  advantages  over  ordinary  blasting 
powder,  and  possibly  they  may  also  be  susceptible  of  employment  for 
sporting  purposes ;  but  they  are  not  applicable  to  fire-arms  used  for 
war-purposes,  because,  in  order  to  ensure  the  requisite  uniformity  of 
action,  the  ingredients  must  be  submitted  to  proper  processes  of 
incorporation,  &c.,  such  as  are  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder ;  and  this  treatment  would  render  the  mixtures  far  more 
violent,  and  consequently  destructive  in  their  action  upon  fire-arms, 
than  if  used  in  the  form  of  crude  mixtures. 

A  comparatively  very  safe  application  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  the 
production  of  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  was  made  about  six  years 
ago  by  a  German  chemical  manufacturer,  M.  HochstSdter.  Unsized 
(blotting)  paper  was  thoroughly  soaked  in,  and  coated  with,  a  thin 
|>aste  consisting  of  chlorate  of  potash,  finely-divided  charcoal,  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphide  of  antimony,  and  a  little  starch,  gum,  or  some 
similar  binding  material,  water  being  used  as  the  solvent  and  mixing 
agent.  The  paper  was  rolled  up  very  compactly  and  dried  in  that 
form.  In  this  manner,  very  firm  rolls  of  an  explosive  material  are 
obtained,  which  burns  with  considerable  violence  in  open  air,  and  the 
propelling  eflect  of  which,  in  small  arms,  has  occasionally  been  found 
greater  than  that  of  a  corresponding  charge  of  rifle  powder.  More- 
over, the  material,  if  submitted  in  small  portions  to  violent  percussion, 
exhibits  but  little  tendency  to  detonation.  But  as  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  a  suflicient  uniformity  of  action,  in  a  fire-arm,  of  these 
explosive  rolls,  this  alone  sufficed  to  prevent  their  competing  with 
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powder.  The  same  description  of  explosive  preparation,  differing  only 
from  that  of  M.  Hochstadter  in  a  trifling  modification  of  its  compo- 
sition, which  is  certainly  not  likely  to  lead  to  its  greater  success,  has 
recently  been  brought  forward  in  this  country  by  M.  Reichen  and 
Mr.  Melland. 

One  or  two  other  much  cruder  explosive  preparations,  containing 
chlorate  of  potash,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  saltpetre,  have  met  with 
some  application  to  blasting  purposes.  One  of  these  consisted  of  spent 
tan,  in  small  fragments,  which  was  saturated  with  the  oxidizing  agent, 
and  afterwards  dusted  over  with  sulphur.  When  flame  or  a  red-hot 
iron  is  applied  to  this  preparation,  it  deflagrates  very  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly; but  when  employed  in  blast-holes,  where  it  is  confined  within 
a  small  space,  it  develops  sufRcient  explosive  force  to  do  good  work. 
In  addition  to  comparative  cheapness,  the  great  advantage  of  safety 
was  claimed  for  this  material  by  its  inventor,  a  claim  which  was  sub- 
stantiated by  the  partial  destruction  by  fire,  on  two  occasions,  of  a 
manufactory  of  the  substance  near  Plymouth,  without  the  occurrence 
of  an  explosion. 

The  accidental  explosions  of  gunpowder  which  are  occasionally 
heard  of,  occur,  in  most  instances,  at  the  manufactories,  and  in  the 
course  of  some  operation  (especially  that  of  incorporation)  to  which 
the  explosive  mixture  is  submitted.  The  only  means  of  guarding 
against,  or  reducing  as  much  as  possible,  the  liability  to  the  occurrence 
of  these  accidents,  consist  in  the  strictest  attention  to  the  precautionary 
measures  and  regulations,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  essential 
to  safety,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  strictest  supervision,  are  unques- 
tionably sometimes  overlooked  or  imperfectly  carried  out  by  work- 
men. Explosions  of  gunpowder,  generally  of  a  serious  character,  do 
occur,  however,  though  very  rarely,  during  the  transport  of  the 
material,  or  in  the  magazines  where  it  is  stored.  The  great  explosion 
of  a  gunpowder  magazine  at  Erith  in  September,  1864,  specially 
directed  the  attention  of  government  and  the  public  generally,  to  the 
necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  reducing,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
risk  of  occurrence  of  such  disastrous  accidents.  Hence,  much  interest 
has  recently  been  excited  by  a  well-known  method  of  rendering  gun- 
powder less  dangerous  in  its  character,  which  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently before  the  public  by  Mr.  Gale,  and  which  consists  of  diluting 
powder,  or  separating  its  grains  from  each  other,  by  means  of  a  finely 
powdered  non-explosive  substance.  Attempts  have  several  times  been 
made  in  past  years,  to  apply  to  practical  purposes  the  obvious  fact,  of 
which  nobody  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  gunpowder  could  be 
ignorant,  that,  by  interposing  between  the  grains  of  powder  a  suflicient 
quantity  of  a  finely  divided  material,  which  offers  great  resistance  to 
the  transmission  of  heat,  the  ignition  of  separate  grains  of  the  entire 
mass  may  be  accomplished  without  risk  of  inflaming  contiguous 
grains.  In  1835,  Piobert  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view 
to  apply  this  fact  practically,  to  reduce  the  explosiveness  of  gunpowder, 
and  similar  experiments  of  an  extensive  character  were  carried  on  by  a 
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Ranian  chemist,  Fad^ifF,  between  1841  and  1844.  These  experi- 
menters  found  that  the  object  in  view  might  be  attained  by  diluting  gun- 
powder with  any  one  of  its  components ;  they  also  employed  very  fine 
•mud  (a  substance  closely  allied  in  its  physical  characters  to  tlie  pow- 
dered glass,  which  Mr.  Gale  now  proposes  to  use) ;  but  the  preference 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  a  particular  form  of  carbon.  It  was  not 
attempted  altogether  to  prevent  the  burning  of  a  mass  of  gunpowder, 
when  a  spark  or  flame  reached  any  portion,  but  to  reduce  the  rapidity 
of  combustion  so  greatly  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  violent 
explosion.  No  more  than  this  is  accomplished  by  the  employment  of 
powdered  glass  in  the  proportions  directed  by  Mr.  Gale.  Indeed,  as 
the  quantity  of  diluent  required  to  give  to  different  kinds  of  gunpowder 
the  character  of  equally  slow-burning  materials,  increases  with  the 
exploeiveness  of  the  particular  powder  and  with  the  size  of  its  grain, 
the  proportion  of  powdered  glass  with  which  the  gunpowder  employed 
in  rifled  cannon  would  have  to  be  mixed  to  render  it  only  slow-burning, 
would  be  about  double  the  quantity  required  for  almost  altogether 
preventing  the  ignition  of  fine-grain  powder,  or  of  the  comparatively 
weak  blasting  powder  with  which  Mr.  Gale's  public  experiments  appear 
generally  to  have  been  instituted.  Although  a  suflScient  dilution  of 
gunpowder  may  secure  such  comparative  safety  to  the  neighbourhoods 
of  large  magazines,  or  to  the  crews  of  merchant-vessels  in  which  gun- 
powder (for  blasting  purposes,  <&c.)  is  transported,  as  to  compensate 
fully  for  the  inconvenience  attending  the  great  increase  of  volume  of 
the  powder,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  treatment  of  gunpowder 
actually  issued  for  military  and  naval  service  would  be  attended  by 
more  than  one  serious  obstacle ;  such  as,  the  tendency  of  the  powder, 
unless  very  largely  diluted,  to  separate  from  the  glass,  during  transport 
by  land  or  sea,  to  so  considerable  an  extent  as  very  greatly  to  diminish 
the  d^ree  of  security  originally  aim^d  at ;  the  venr  great  addition 
which  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  arrangements  lot  carrying  the 
necessary  ammunition,  in  active  service ;  the  necessity  for  introducing, 
in  the  field  or  on  board  ship,  the  operations  of  separating  the  powder 
from  the  glass  and  transferring  it  to  cartridges  and  shells  (which,  what- 
ever sifting  and  other  arrangements  were  adopted,  would  be  time-taking 
and  very  dangerous),  instead  of  preserving  the  ammunition  ready  for 
immediate  use  ;  and,  above  all,  the  incalculable  mischief  which  would 
inevitably  result  from  the  establishment,  in  the  minds  of  the  soldier 
and  sailor,  of  an  erroneous  feeling  of  security,  in  dealing  with  gun- 
powder, which,  however  harmless  it  may,  for  a  time,  be  rendered,  must 
finally  be  handled  by  the  men  in  its  explosive  form.  The  extremely 
rare  occurrence  of  accidents  with  gunpowder,  on  board  ship  or  in 
active  land-service,  is  mainly  due  to  the  strictest  enforcement  of  pre- 
cautionary regulations,  some  of  which  may  appear  at  first  sight 
exaggerated  or  almost  absurd,  but  which  combine  to  maintain  a  con- 
sciousness of  danger  and  a  consequent  vigilance  indispensable  to 
safety. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  materials  recently  employed  to  replace 
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gunpowder  as  a  destnictive  agent,  is  nitro-glycerine.  This  substance 
was  discovered  by  Sobrero^  in  1847,  and  is  produced  by  adding  glyce- 
rine in  successive  small  quantities  to  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*43,  and  two  volumes  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr« 
1*83.  The  acid  is  cooled  artificially  during  the  addition  of  glycerine, 
and  the  mixture  is  afterwards  poured  into  water,  when  an  amber- 
coloured  oily  fluid  separates,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  possesses 
no  odour,  but  has  a  sweet,  pungent  flavour,  and  is  very  poisonous,  a 
minute  quantity  placed  upon  the  tongue  producing  violent  headache, 
which  lasts  for  several  hours. 

The  liquid  has  a  speciflc  gravity  of  1*6,  and  solidifies  at  about  5°  C. 
(40°  F.) ;  if  flame  is  applied,  nitro-glycerine  simply  bums ;  and  if 
placed  upon  paper  or  metal,  and  held  over  a  source  of  heat,  it  explodes 
feebly  after  a  short  time,  burning  witb  a  smoky  flame.  If  paper  mois- 
tened with  it  be  sharply  struck,  a  somewhat  violent  detonation  is  pro- 
duced. Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  was  the  flrst  to  attempt 
the  application  of  nitro-glycerine  as  an  explosive  agent,  in  1864. 

Some  experiments  were,  in  the  first  instance,  made  with  gunpowder, 
the  grains  of  which  had  been  saturated  with  nitro-glycerine.  This 
powder  burnt  much  as  usual,  but  with  a  brighter  flame,  in  open  air. 
When  confined  in  shells  or  blast-holes,  greater  effects  were,  however, 
produced  with  it  than  with  ordinary  gunpowder  ;  its  destructive  action 
is  described  as  having  been  from  three  to  six  times  greater  than  that 
of  powder.  The  liquid  could  not  be  employed  as  a  blasting  agent  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  as  the  application  of  flame  to  it  from  a  common 
fuze  would  not  cause  it  to  explode.  But  Mr.  Nobel  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  employing  a  special  description  of  fuze,  in  applying  the 
liquid  alone  as  a  very  powerful  destructive  agent.  The  charge  of 
nitro-glycerine  having  been  introduced,  in  a  suitable  case,  into  the 
blast-hole,  a  fuze,  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  attached  a  small  charge 
of  gunpowder,  is  fixed  immediately  over  the  liquid.  The  concussion 
produced  by  the  exploding  powder,  upon  ignition  of  the  fuze,  effects 
the  explosion  of  the  nitro-glycerine. 

The  destructive  action  of  this  material  is  estimated,  by  those  who 
have  made  experiments  in  Sweden  and  Germany,  as  about  ten  times 
that  of  an  equal  weight  of  gunpowder.  Therefore,  although  its  cost  is 
about  seven  times  that  of  blasting- powder,  its  use  is  stated  to  be 
attended  with  great  economy,  more  especially  in  hard  rocks,  a  consider- 
able saving  being  effected  by  its  means  in  the  labour  of  the  miners,  and 
in  the  time  occupied  in  performing  a  given  amount  of  work,  as  much 
fewer  and  smaller  blast-holes  are  required  than  when  gunpowder  is 
employed.  The  material  appears  to  have  recently  received  consider- 
able application  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Sweden ;  but,  in 
England,  its  employment  has  been  confined  to  one  set  of  experiments 
instituted  in  Cornwall  last  summer,  upon  which  occasion  a  wrought- 
iron  block,  weighing  about  three  hundredweight,  was  rent  into  frag- 
ments by  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  less  than  one  ounce  of  nitro- 
glycerine placed  in  a  central  cavity. 
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I^itix^-glycerine  appears,  therefore,  to  possess  very  important  advan- 
tages over  gunpowder  as  a  blasting  and  destructive  agent,  but  the 
attempts  to  introduce  it  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  have  already 
been  attended  by  most  disastrous  results,  ascribable  in  part  to  some  of 
ita  properties  and  the  evident  instability  of  the  commercial  product, 
but  principally  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  those  interested  in  its  applica- 
tion, who  appear  to  have  been  induced,  either  by  undue  confidence  in 
ita  permanence  and  comparative  safety,  or  from  less  excusable  motives, 
to  leave  the  masters  of  ships,  or  others  who  had  to  deal  with  the  trans- 
port of  the  material,  in  ignorance  of  its  dangerous  character. 

The  precise  causes  of  the  fearful  explosions  of  nitro-glycerine  which 
occurred  at  AspinwalFand  San  Francisco  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be 
ascertained ;  but  they  are  lilcely  to  have  been  due,  at  any  rate  indirectly, 
to  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  substance,  induced  or  accelerated 
by  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  those  parts  of  the 
ahips  where  it  was  stored.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which  the 
violent  rupture  of  closed  vessels  containing  commercial  nitro-glycerine 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  accumulation  of  gases  generated  by  its 
gradual  decomposition ;  and  it  is  at  any  rate  not  improbable  that  a 
similar  result,  favoured  by  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  eventually 
determined  by  some  accidental  agitation  of  the  contents  of  the  package 
of  nitro-glycerine,  was  the  cause  of  those  lamentable  accidents.  The 
great  difficulties  attending  the  purification  of  nitro-glycerine  upon  a 
practical  scale,  and  the  uncertainty,  as  regards  stability,  of  the  material, 
even  when  purified  (leaving  out  of  consideration  its  very  poisonous  cha- 
racter and  its  extreme  sensitiveness  to  explosion  by  percussion  when  in 
the  solid  form),  appear  to  present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  its  safe 
application  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 

The  conversion  of  purified  lignin  or  wood  fibre  into  an  explosive 
•obstance  of  the  same  nature  as  gun-cotton,  was  accomplished  by 
chemists  soon  af^er  Schonbein's  discovery  of  gun-cotton  was  made 
known.  Finely  divided  wood,  or  sawdust,  may,  by  treatment  with 
suitable  agents,  be  to  a  very  considerable  extent  purified  of  substances 
foreign  to  cellulose ;  and,  if  then  submitted  to  careful  digestion  in 
a  mixture  of  the  strongest  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  properly 
purified,  it  furnishes  a  highly  explosive  material  similar  to  the  most 
explosive  gun-cotton,  and  possessed  apparently  of  considerable  sta- 
bility. Captain  Schultze,  a  Prussian  artillery  officer,  who  was 
eotrusted  by  his  government  a  few  years  ago  with  the  investigation  of 
gun-cotton,  appears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  finely-divided 
wood  offered  greater  prospect  of  conversion  into  a  controllable  explo- 
sive agent  than  cotton  wool.  The  ultimate  result  of  his  investigations 
has  b^n  the  production  of  a  ^'  gun-sawdust,"  the  explosive  properties 
of  which  depend  in  great  measure  upon  its  impregnation  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  either  saltpetre  or  a  mixture 
of  that  salt  and  nitrate  of  barium.  The  wood,  having  been  reduced  to 
a  tolerably  uniform  state  of  division,  is  submitted  by  Captain  Schultze 
to  purifying  processes,  for  the  separation  of  resinous  and  other  sub- 
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stances  from  the  lignin,  and  the  product  is  converted  by  digestion  in  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  into  a  very  feebly  explosive 
material,  which  leaves  a  considerable  carbonaceous  residue  when  burnt. 
This  product  after  purification  is  impregnated  with  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  nitrates  to  give  it  rapidly  explosive  power,  the  oxidation  of 
the  carbon  being  now  almost  complete.  The  objects  which  appear  to 
be  aimed  at  by  Captain  Schultze  in  following  this  method  of  manu- 
facturing a  wood-gunpowder,  are,  the  production  of  a  more  gradually 
explosivlb  material  than  is  obtained  by  the  most  perfect  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  wood-fibre,  and  the  possibility  of  preserving  the  material  in  a 
slightly  explosive  and  therefore  comparatively  harmless  form,  until  it  is 
required  for  use,  when  it  may  be  soon  rendered  powerfully  explosive 
by  impregnation  with  the  nitrates.  It  is  asserted  that  this  powder  is 
considerably  more  powerful  than  gunpowder  as  a  mining  agent ;  and 
that,  by  its  employment  in  mines,  the  operators  are  enabled  to  return  to 
work  sooner  than  when  gunpowder  is  used,  because  there  is  little  or 
DO  smoke  produced  by  its  explosion.  The  latter  is  an  undoubted 
advantage  which  Schultze's  powder  shares  with  gun-cotton.  Ad- 
vantages are  also  claimed  for  this  material  when  employed  in  fire- 
arms, and  it  is  possible  that,  when  applied  to  sporting  purposes,  it  may 
compete  successfully  with  gunpowder  in  this  direction  also  ;  but  its 
behaviour  as  an  explosive,  and  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure,  afford 
little  promise  of  its  advantageous  employment  in  arms  for  military  and 
naval  purposes. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in  the  history  and  the  practical 
application  of  gun-cotton  since  its  study  was  resumed  in  this  country 
about  three  years  ago.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  the  material 
have  been  manufactured  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Prentice  at  Stow- 
market,  and  at  the  Government  Gunpowder  Works  at  Waltham  Abbey  ; 
its  application  to  mining  and  artillery  purposes,  and  to  small  arms,  has 
been,  and  is  still  the  subject  of  systematic  experiment,  conducted  by 
the  Government  Committee  on  Gun-cotton ;  its  employment  as  a 
blasting  agent  is  steadily  increasing  in  several  important  English 
mining  districts ;  and  considerable,  though  not  uniform,  success  has 
already  attended  the  employment  of  gun-cotton  cartridges  for  sporting 
purposes. 

The  system  of  manufacture  of  gun-cotton,  as  perfected  by  Baron 
Von  Lenk,  has  undergone  but  trifling  modifications  in  its  employment  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful  investigation 
by  Mr.  Abel,  and  the  results  furnished  by  many  experimental  manu- 
facturing operations,  and  an  examination  of  the  products,  have  shown 
that  the  process  of  converting  cotton  into  the  most  explosive  form  of 
pyroxilin  or  gun-cotton,  and  of  purifying  the  material,  have  been  so 
greatly  perfected  by  v,  Lenk  as  to  render  a  strict  adherence  to  his 
simple  and  precise  instructions  alone  necessary  to  ensure  the  pre- 
paration of  very  uniform  products,  which  exhibit  in  their  composition 
a  very  much  closer  approximation  to  purity  than  those  obtained  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  history  of  gun-cotton. 
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Although  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  many  chemists  who 
inTestigated  the  composition  of  gun-cottou,  soon  after  Schonbeiii's 
discovery,  varied  very  considerably,  the  constitution  has  been  very 
generally  regarded  as  definitely  established  by  the  researches  of  Hadow, 
published  in  1854.  According  to  that  chemist,  the  most  explosive 
gun-cotton  has  the  composition  expressed  by  the  formula  C«  H^  Ng  0„ 
(which  was  first  assigned  to  the  substance  by  W.  Crum,  in  1847),  and 
may  be  regarded  as  cellulose,  in  which  three  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
replaced  by  three  molecules  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen.  The  name  trinitro- 
cellulose  has  therefore  been  assigned  to  gun-cotton,  its  constitution 

being  expressed  by  the  formula  C,  }o  -"^V)  [O*.     Hadow's  conclusions 

have  since  been  confirmed  by  other  chemists,  more  especially  by  Ked- 
tenbacher,  Schrdtter,  and  Schneider,  who  have  analyzed  specimens  of 
guQ-cotton  prepared  under  Von  Lenk's  directions.  But  a  Report  upon 
the  Aubtrian  Gun-cotton  was  published  in  1864  by  Pelouze  and 
Maury,  in  which  the  formula  €««  Hge  On,,  5  N,  Os  is  assigned  to  the 
product  of  V.  Lenk*8  process  ;  the  conclusions  of  those  chemists  b(.-ing 
h>unded  partly  u(X)n  some  analytical  results,  and  partly  upon  the 
increase  of  weight  which  they  found  cotton  to  sustain,  when  submitted 
to  treatment  with  the  mixed  acids.  They  found  the  greatest  increase 
io  weight  to  be  78  per  cent. — a  number  slightly  in  excess  of  that  which 
would  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the  formula  which  they  adopt. 

An  experimental  inquiry  into  the  composition  of  gun-cotton,  as 
obtained  by  v.  Lenk*s  process,  has  been  instituted  by  Mr.  Abel ;  and 
the  very  numerous  analyticiil  and  synthetical  results  which  he  has 
obtained,  confirm  the  correctness  of  the  formula  assigned  by  Crum  and 
Hadow  to  the  most  explosive  gun-cotton,  and  demonstrate  satisfactorily 
that  the  productn  obtained  by  following  strictly  the  instructions  given 
by  V.  Lenk,  are  invariably  trinitro-cellulose,  in  a  condition  as  nearly 
approaching  purity  as  a  manufacturing  operation  can  be  expected  to 
furnish. 

The  most  explosive  gun-cotton  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  mixtures  of 
ether  and  alcohol ;  but  by  varying  the  proportions  and  strength  of  the 
acids  employed  for  the  conversion  of  cotton,  products  of  less  explosive 
character  are  obtained,  which  are  more  or  less  freely  soluble  in  ether 
and  alcohol  (funiishing  the  well-known  material  collodion).  If,  there- 
fore, in  manufacturing  gun-cotton,  the  conditions  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  insoluble  pyroxilin  are  not  strictly  fulfilled,  the  uniformity 
of  the  product  will  suffer. 

The  ordinary  products  of  manufacture  are  never  altogether  free 
from  soluble  gun-cotton  ;  but  the  proportion  present  is  small  and  very 
uniform,  amounting  to  about  1*6  per  cent.  They  contain,  besides,  a 
small  quantity  (about  0*5  per  cent.)  of  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  alone, 
and  possessed  of  acid  characters,  which  is  evidently  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  such  small  quantities  of  resinous  or  other 
matters  foreign  to  pure  cellulose,  as  are  not  completely  removed  from 
the  cotton  fibre  by  the  purification  which  it  receives. 
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There  appears  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  impurity  in  gun- 
cotton  is  of  comparatively  unstable  character,  and  that  the  great 
proneness  to  spontaneous  decomposition  which  has  been  observed  by 
Pelouze  and  Maury,  De  Luca,  and  others,  in  some  specimens  of  gun- 
cotton,  is  to  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  existence  in  those 
specimens  of  comparatively  large  proportions  of  those  unstable  bye- 
products. 

One  hundred  parts  of  carefully-purified  cotton  wool  have  been  found 
by  Mr.  Abel  to  furnish  from  181*8  to  182-6  parts  of  gun-cotton.  The 
increase  which  perfectly  pure  cellulose  should  sustain  by  absolutely 
complete  conversion  into  a  substance  of  the  formula  CaHyNgOn 
(trinitro-cellulose)  is  83'3  :  the  above  results  are  therefore  strong  con- 
firmations of  the  correctness  of  this  generally-accepted  view  of  the 
composition  of  gun-cotton.  In  carrying  out  the  actual  manufacturing 
process,  as  prescribed  by  v.  Lenk,  somewhat  lower  results  are  ob- 
tained, because  of  impurities  existing  in  the  cotton  employed,  and  of 
loss  of  product  during  its  purification. 

Very  extensive  experiments  are  in  progress  at  Woolwich,  with  the 
view  of  examining  fully  into  the  extent  of  liability  to  change  of  gun- 
cotton  when  preserved  in  store,  or  exposed  for  prolonged  periods  to 
light  and  to  degrees  of  heat  ranging  between  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures  and  that  of  boiling  water.  The  results  hitherto  arrived 
at,  though  they  have  shown  that,  under  severe  conditions,  gun- 
cotton  is  liable  to  decompose,  have  not  confirmed  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  French  chemists,  with  regard  to  the  great  instability  of 
the  material.  Thus  De  Luca  states  that,  all  specimens  exposed  by  him 
to  sunlight  decomposed  either  on  the  first  day  or  within  a  few  days. 
But,  at  Woolwich,  no  single  instance  of  such  rapid  decomposition  of 
gun-cotton,  made  by  the  present  process,  has  been  noticed.  A  very 
gradual  and  slight  development  of  gas  occurs  after  a  time  when  the 
substance  is  exposed  to  sunlight;  but  the  quantity  which  has  been 
collected  from  specimens  exposed  at  Woolwich  to  direct  day-  and  sun- 
light for  two  years  and  a  half,  is  very  small,  and  the  gun-cotton  has  in 
all  instances  preserved  its  original  appearance.  Pelouze  and  Maury 
state  that  gun-cotton  always  decomposes  perfectly  within  a  few  days, 
by  exposure  to  temperatures  of  55°— 60°  C.  (130°— 140  F°.),  and  they 
lay  great  stress  upon  the  explosion  of  a  specimen  directly  it  was  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  heated  to  47°  C.  (11 6°*  6  F.).  But,  at  Woolwich,  a 
specimen  of  ordinary  product  which  has  been  exposed  now  for  twelve 
months  to  65°  C.  (150°  F.),  has  evolved  only  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and 
retains  its  original  appearance  perfectly.  Several  specimens,  after 
having  been  exposed  for  some  hours  to  a  temperature  of  90°  C.  (194°  F.), 
during  which  period  some  nitrous  vapours  were  in  all  instances  evolved, 
have  since  been  exposed  to  light  in  closed  vessels  for  about  twenty 
months,  and  still  retain  their  original  appearance  and  explosive 
characters.  Several  large  ammunition -cases,  closely  packed  with  gun- 
cotton,  have  been  preserved  for  six  months  in  a  chamber,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  was  maintained  for  three  months  at  49°  C.  (120°  F.),  and 
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afterwards  at  54*" — 55°  C.  ( 130*  F.),  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
periodically  registering  the  temperature  within  the  boxes,  which  were 
kept  closed.  In  no  instance  has  the  latter  temperature  risen  to  an 
extent  to  indicate  serious  chemical  change,  t.  e,  it  has  always  been 
below  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  chamber.  These  few  examples 
of  results  already  obtained  are  given  to  show  that  the  behaviour  of 
gun-cotton  manufactured  in  England  by  v.  Lenk's  process  does  not, 
as  yet,  at  all  justify  the  condemnation  which  the  material  has  recently 
received  in  France. 

One  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of 
gun-cotton  appears  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  French  experi- 
menters. The  material  may  be  most  perfectly  preserved,  apparently 
for  any  period,  either  by  immersion  in  water,  or,  still  more  simply,  by 
being  impregnated  with  just  sufficient  moisture  to  render  it  perfectly 
uninflammable.  In  this  condition,  gun-cotton  is  much  safer  than  gun- 
powder can  be  rendered,  even  by  mixture  with  very  large  proportions  of 
iDCombustible  materials.  It  may  be  transported  with  quite  as  much 
safety  as  the  unconverted  cotton  ;  indeed,  it  appears  to  be  very  much 
less  prone  to  gradual  decay,  if  preserved  for  very  long  periods  in  a  damp 
condition,  than  cotton  or  other  vegetable  substances.  Many  specimens 
of  gun-cotton,  preserved  for  several  months  in  a  very  damp  chamber, 
together  with  paper,  cotton  fabrics,  and  wood,  retained  their  strength  of 
fibre  and  all  their  original  properties,  and  had  no  signs  even  of  mildew 
upoo  them,  while  the  paper  fabrics  in  immediate  contact  with  them  had 
eompletely  rotted  away,  and  the  wood  was  covered  with  fungi. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  manipulation  of  gun- 
eottODy  with  the  object  of  modifying  its  explosive  action.  The  rapidity 
with  which  gun-cotton  bums  tit  open  air  admits  of  ready  and  very  eon- 
mdmble  variation  by  applying  the  simple  expedients  of  winding,  twist- 
ing, or  plaiting  gun-cotton  yam  of  different  sizes.  But,  although  a  mass 
of  gun-cotton  may  be  made  to  burn  in  a  comparatively  gradual  manner 
bj  being  very  tightly  wound,  a  charge  of  the  material  in  that  form  acts 
quite  as  destmctively  when  exploded  in  the  bore  of  a  gun  as  an  equal 
charge  consisting  of  the  yam  wound  very  loosely,  because  the  pressure 
of  gas  establbhed  by  the  first  ignition  of  the  charge  renders  the  compact 
pedung  of  the  gun-cotton  powerless  to  resist  the  instantaneous  penetra- 
tion of  flame  between  the  separate  layers  of  the  material.  The  assertion 
that  a  power  had  been  acquired  of  controlling  the  explosive  action  of 
gun-cotton  in  a  fire-arm  by  simply  varying  the  compactness  with  which 
the  material  was  twisted  or  wound,  has,  therefore,  proved  quite  erro- 
neous. Tliere  are,  however,  two  methods  of  reducing  the  rapidity  of 
explosion  of  gun-cotton,  which  are  much  more  likely  to  furnish  suc- 
cessful results.  The  one  consists  in  diluting  the  material  by  its  admix- 
ture either  with  a  less  explosive  variety  of  gun-cotton  or  with  some 
inexplosive  substance,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  cotton  in  its  original 
form.  The  latter  mode  of  dilution  has  recently  been  applied  by  Messrs. 
Prentice  to  the  construction  of  cartridges  for  sporting  purposes,  and 
they  describe  the  results  already  arrived  at  as  very  promising.     The 
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second  method  of  controlling  the  explosion  of  gun-cotton  consists  in  con- 
solidating the  material  by  pressure  into  compact  homogeneous  masses, 
and  in  confining  the  first  ignition  of  such  compressed  gun-cotton  in 
the  bore  of  the  gun,  to  certain  surfaces.  The  gun-cotton  fibre  in  the 
form  of  yarn  or  plait  may  be  compressed  into  very  compact  masses  by 
being  rammed  into  strong  cylinders  of  pasteboard  or  other  suitable 
material ;  but  much  more  perfectly  homogeneous  and  solid  masses  are 
produced,  independently  of  cylinders  or  other  cases,  by  a  method  which 
Mr.  Abel  has  recently  elaborated,  and  which  consists  in  reducing  the 
gun-cotton  fibre  to  a  fine  state  of  division  or  pulp,  as  in  the  process 
of  paper-making,  and  in  converting  this  pulp  by  pressure  into  solid 
masses  of  any  suitable  form  or  density. 

This  method  of  operating  affords  also  special  facilities  for  combining 
both  methods,  dilution  and  compression,  of  reducing  the  explosive 
violence  of  gun-cotton.  The  material  is,  in  fact,  operated  upon  by 
this  system,  in  a  manner  exactly  corresponding  to  the  processes  by 
which  the  explosive  action  of  gunpowder  is  regulated  to  so  remarkable 
an  extent.  Some  results,  which  are  admitted  by  the  most  sceptical  as 
encouraging,  have  already  been  arrived  at,  in  the  systematic  course  of 
experiments  which  are  in  progress,  with  the  object  of  applying  the 
methods  of  regulation,  pointed  out,  to  the  reduction  of  gun-cotton  to  a 
safe  form  for  artillery  purposes.  Its  arrangement  in  a  form  suitable 
for  small  arms  is  a  much  less  difficult  problem,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  approaching  a  perfect  solution.  For  employment  in  shells 
and  for  military  mines,  both  land  and  submarine,  the  compressed  or 
solid  form  of  gun-cotton  presents  special  advantages,  on  account  of  the 
great  compactness  which  may  be  imparted  to  it ;  a  given  weight 
arranged  so  as  to  ignite  instantaneously  under  pressure  {%,€.  in  strong 
vessels),  may  be  made  to  occupy  the  same  space  as  an  equal  weight  of 
gunpowder,  whereas  the  forms  of  gun-cotton  hitherto  applied  to  these 
purposes  occupy  about  three  times  the  space  of  gunpowder. 

Beautiful  pyrotechnic  effects  may  be  readily  produced  by  means  of 
gun-cotton,  though  the  absence  of  smoke,  which,  in  some  of  its  appli- 
dations  (especially  in  mines),  would  constitute  an  important  advantage, 
detracts  from  some  of  the  effects  which  may  be  obtained  with  pyro- 
technic compositions.  On  the  other  hand,  gun-cotton  fireworks  may 
be  displayed  in-doors  without  inconvenience. 

Tliere  appears  at  present  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  application 
of  gun-cotton  with  great  advantage  to  at  least  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant purposes  for  which  gunpowder  is  used,  will,  ere  long,  be  fully 
established,  and  that  this  interesting  explosive  agent  is  destined  to 
occupy  a  permanent  and  prominent  position  among  the  most  important 
products  of  chemical  industry. 

[F.  A.  A.l 
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GENERAL  MONTHLY  MEETING, 

Mond^,  May  7,  1866. 

Sir  Henbt  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Vice-Presidents  were  nominated   for  the  ensuing 
year : — 

The  Earl  Stanhope,  D.C.L.  F.R.S. 

Lieut.-General  Sabine,  R.A.  Pres.  R.S. 

W.  Robert  Grove,  Esq.  Q.C.  F.R.S. 

William  Spottiswoode,  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  the  Treasurer. 


Samuel  Osborne  Habershon,  M.D. 
John  Hogg,  M.D. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  following  Professors  were  re-elected  : — 

Joint  Tywdall,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Edward  Fbankland,  Esq.  Ph.  D.  F.R.S.  as  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  Peesents  received  since  the  last  Meeting  were  laid  on  the 
table,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Members  returned  for  the  same,  viz. : — 

FBOM 

^oCaorMt, /iiiftVtf/*  ^— Joamal.  No.  63.    8to.     1866. 

Ayricmltmral  SocUtif  of  Ettgland,  Royal— Jonrnnl.   New  Series.  Na  3.   Svo.     1866. 
Adatic  Society  of' Bettgnl-'JovLmtA,  No.  \30.    8vo.     1865. 
AMromomical  soeiHy,  Royal— Monthly  Notices,  1865-6.     No.  5.    8yo. 
BriiiMh  ArchiUeU*  luMtitute,  /?ovai— Sessional  Papers,  1865-6.  Part  II.  No.  4.  4to. 
Ckamben,  George  F.  Eaq.  MM  J,  (the  Author)— Tha  Church  and  SUte  Handy- 
book.     (K92)     8vo.     1866. 
Ckeaucal  Society— Jonrnal  for  May,  1866.     8vo. 

CtareMdom,  The  Earl  of,  K.G.Sfc.—PitUire  Murali  a  fresco  e  Sappellettili  Etnische 
aooperte  in  una  necropoli  presso  Orvieto  nel  1863  da  D.  Golini :  pnblicata  da 
O.  Conestabile.     4ta    Firenze.     1865. 
JSiilor*— Artisan  for  April,  1866.     4to. 

AtbeosBum  fur  April,  1866.    4to. 

British  Journal  of  Photography  for  April,  1866.     4to. 

Chemical  News  for  April,  1866.    4to. 

Engineer  for  April,  1866.    fol. 

Uorological  Journal  for  April,  1866.    8vo. 

JoumaJ  of  Gas-Lighting  for  April,  1866.     4to. 

Mechanics'  Magazine  for  April,  1866.    8vo. 

Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  April,  1866. 

Practical  Mechanics*  Journal  for  April,  1866.     4to. 
Hardwiche,  Robert,  Eaq.  i,the  PubliMher)—S)Lm  Diseases.    By  W.  Tilbury  Fox. 

2  Tols.     8vo.     1863-4. 
LiumeoM  Societyr^omruBl  and  Proceedings:  Zoolog>';  No.  33.    8to.     1866. 
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Medico- Chirurgical  Society,  Royal — ^Proceedings,  Vol.  V.  No.  4.    8vo.     1866. 
Meteorological  SociV^y— Proceediugs,  Na  21.    8vo.     1866. 
Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences — ProceediDgs.    8vo.     1865, 
Photographic  Society  ^Journal,  No.  168.     8vo.     1866. 

Squire,  Peter,  Eaq.  F.L,S.  M,R,I.  {Jihe  Author)— Com^ion  to  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia,   drd  edition.    8yo.     1866. 
Statistical  Society  o/Londou—Joxumal,  Vol.  XXIX.  Part  1.    8vo.     1866. 


WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  May  11,  1866. 

Colonel  Philip  James  Yobke,  F.R.S.  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  M.A.  F.R.S. 

On  Mud  Volcanoes  of  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  relation  of  these  and 
stmiiar  phenomena  to  deposits  of  Petroleum. 

In  this  communication  I  propose  to  direct  attention  to  the  following 
subjects,  namely  ; — 

First. — Mud  volcanoes  generally,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Crimea  and  Sicily,  as  phenomena  of  subdued  volcanic  action. 

Secondly. — The  frequent  occurrence  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  and 
other  hydro-carbons  in  the  vicinity  of  mud  volcanoes. 

Ttdrdly, — The  existence  of  lignites,  coal,  or  other  deposits  of 
vegetable  or  animal  organic  matter  near  mud  volcanoes. 

Fourthly, — The  geological  relation  probably  existing  between  mud 
volcanoes,  recognized  lines  of  volcanic  energy,  main  lines  of  elevation 
affecting  great  tracts  of  land,  and  the  metamorphoses  that  have  pro- 
duced the  hydro-carbons  in  the  form  of  petroleum,  naphtha,  bitumen, 
and  bituminous  shales. 

I.  Mud  Volcanoes. 

The  phenomena  of  mud  volcanoes  are  illustrated  on  a  grand  scale 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Crimea,  near  Kertch,  and  on  the  adjacent 
peninsula  of  Taman.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus 
is  nearly  level,  but  in  certain  places  presents  a  multitude  of  hil- 
locks and  some  considerable  hills.  These  hills  are  due  to  eruptions 
of  mud.  Some  are  large  and  lofty,  and  do  not  now  erupt  mud. 
Others  are  also  of  large  dimensions,  but  are  continually  or  occasionally 
active.  I  visited  the  Crimea  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  and 
although  for  some  months  previously  none  of  the  older  and  larger  mud 
volcanoes  had  broken  out  afresh,  and  no  new  ones  had  appeared,  it  was 
not  difficult  from  the  number  of  examples  in  different  states  of  activity 
to  make  out  the  principal  varieties  of  appearance.  Before  describing 
them,  however,  I  think  it  will  be  better  to  give  a  brief  account  of  au 
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eraptiOD  of  the  same  nature  that  occurred  in  Sicily  during  my  stay  in 
the  island.  I  was  on  that  occasion  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  visit 
a  mud  volcano  from  its  commencement,  and  thus,  combining  the 
observations  in  Sicily  and  the  Crimea,  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of  and 
describe  from  my  own  observation  the  whole  history  of  one  of  these 
curious  phenomena.  The  Sicilian  eruption  commenced  seven  days 
only  before  the  commencement  of  the  eruption  in  the  island  of  Santorin. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eruption  of  Etna  of  last  year  was 
accompanied  by  subterranean  action  in  the  JEge&n  sea,  both  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Morea  and  also  in  Santorin  itself;  and  although  the 
distance  is  five  hundred  miles,  a  subterranean  communication  must  be 
considered  proved. 

At  Patern6,  elose  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Etna  lavas, 
a  mud  eruption  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  last  January,  in  a  flat  plain 
below  the  steep  hill  on  which  Patem6  is  built,  and  not  far  from  the 
bed  of  the  Simeto.  It  commenced  by  the  outburst  of  a  strong  jet  of 
water,  which  must  have  issued  through  a  crevice  in  underlying  lava. 
The  crack  is  not  traceable  in  the  conglomerate  and  sandy  gravel  of  the 
surface,  except  from  the  indications  aflFbrded  by  the  eruptions.  The 
water  at  first  rose  about  six  feet  in  a  strong  jet,  at  boiling  temperature, 
from  only  one  point.  Several  such  jets  followed  from  other  places  a 
few  yards  off,  the  volume  of  the  first  jet  diminishing  though  the  total 
quantity  of  water  erupted  was  increased.  The  temperature  of  the 
erupted  water  diminished  slowly  from  the  commencement.  There  was 
no  noise,  no  flame,  and  no  visible  vapour,  but  much  gas  bubbling 
through  the  water,  and  some  naphtha. 

The  water  issuing  was  muddy  from  the  commencement,  but  no 
•tones  or  lumps  of  solid  matter  were  erupted.  The  level  of  the  point 
of  eruption  was  about  600  feet  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  an 
aneroid.  The  water  erupted  ran  off  into  the  Simeto,  leaving  behind  a 
thin  coating  of  tenacious  mud,  which  covered  the  ground  for  some 
diatance. 

I  visited  the  spot  on  the  eighth  day  from  the  commencement. 
From  the  principal  jet  there  then  issued  a  large  column  of  dirty  water, 
with  much  gas.  A  considerable  quantity  of  petroleum  of  dark-green 
eolour  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  had  not  been  collected. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  was  above  110°  Fah.,  but  observations 
were  difficult  to  make  and  uncertain,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  maximum 
thermometer.  I'he  heat  was  certainly  much  greater  than  was  recorded, 
as  the  water  scalded  the  hand.  The  gas  bubbles  were  large,  and  issued 
at  intervals  by  puffs,  of  which  forty  per  minute  were  counted.  The 
gas  was  chiefly  carbonic  acid  gas.  There  were  four  other  considerable 
jets  of  warm  but  not  hot  water  all  in  a  line,  and  all  in  the  direction  of 
a  line  joining  the  original  point  of  eruption  with  the  principal  cone  of 
Etna.  They  were  about  four  yards  apart.  A  multitude  of  much 
smaller  jets  of  cold  muddy  water  came  out  from  cracks  in  the  ground 
at  various  points  within  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres.  None  of  the 
issuing  fluid  could  be  called  thick  mud,  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  and 
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evaporation  it  left  a  tenacious  paste.  About  300  yards  beyond,  in  the 
direction  of  tiie  great  coue  of  Etna,  there  is  a  remarkable  spring  of 
water  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  rising  at  a  temperature  of  64"  Fah. 
Though  well  known  and  used  this  spring  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  eruption.  Except  at  Pyrmont,  1  have  never  seen  water 
80  charged  with  gas.  A  short  distance  beyond  this  spring  is  another  of 
subacid  water  issuing  from  beneath  old  lava,  at  a  temperature  of 
60«  Fah. 

About  a  mile  from  the  mud  volciino,  and  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  springs,  are  blocks  of  very  tough  basaltic  lava,  on  a  natural  tdope. 
They  had  apparently  fallen  from  a  basaltic  cliff  above.  These  blocks, 
when  struck  with  a  hammer,  give  out  a  strong  bituminous  odour,  and 
when  a  fragment  is  broken  off,  innumerable  small  cavities  full  of  naphtha 
may  be  observed  on  examining  the  broken  surface. 

The  mud  volcanoes  of  the  Crimea  and  Taman  are  very  numerous, 
and  all  within  a  belt  of  country  nearly  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
Caucasus.  It  is  known  that  similar  phenomena  exist  near  Tefli^,  half- 
way between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  at  Baku,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  islands  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  district  1  chiefly  examined  reached  about  fifty  miles 
from  the  straits  of  Kertch,  towards  the  east,  and  about  twenty  miles 
towards  the  west. 

Neiir  Enikale  are  several  distinct  cones.  Of  these  some  are 
moderately  active,  many  quite  inactive.  The  date  of  activity  can  often 
be  guessed  at  by  the  state  of  the  slopes ;  for  the  mud  as  it  first  issues, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  is  perfectly  unfit  for  vegetation,  but  after 
about  two  years'  exposure  it  begins  to  acquire  properties  and  materials 
allowing  vegetable  growth.  By  noticing  the  state  of  vegetation,  I 
was  thus  able  to  make  out  that  many  of  the  hills  had  been  very  recently 
subject  to  a  flow  of  mud,  tiiough  quite  dry  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

The  erupting  cones  are  all  of  the  same  general  character.  The 
mud  is  poured  out  very  slowly  from  the  top,  and  is  tenacious  and  often 
as  thick  as  treacle.  Bubbles  of  gas  accompany  the  mud.  In  one  case 
I  counted  fifteen  large  bubbles  per  minute,  in  another  thirty.  The 
temperature  of  the  issuing  mud  was  in  one  case  56°  Fah.,  in  another 
close  by  as  much  as  66°  Fah.  I  measured  the  length  of  one  coulee  of 
mud,  and  found  it  to  be  about  60  yards  from  the  outlet  before  it  was 
completely  checked.  The  various  cones  are  accumulated  from  the 
material  erupted,  and  in  no  other  way.  In  the  cone  I  measured  I 
found  the  fall  to  be  20  feet,  the  slope  therefore  being  one  in  nine. 
Other  cones,  and  the  upper  part  of  all  the  cones,  are  much  steeper 
than  this. 

In  all  this  group  a  north  wind  is  universally  understood  to  increase 
the  flow  of  mud,  and  the  quantity  of  mud  issuing  varies  from  month  to 
month  and  at  different  seasons.  It  not  unfreqnently  stops  altogether 
for  some  time. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Enikale  is  another  tract  of  con- 
siderable area  completely  covered  with  recently  erupted  mud.     The 
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mud  is  always  of  the  same  kind,  blackish  when  dry,  very  tenacious,  and 
as  it  runs  exceedingly  fine.  I  observed,  however,  in  each  place  a 
number  of  fragments  of  clay  ironstone,  all  of  small  size,  and  distributed 
pretty  evenly  over  the  mud  hills ;  and  this  fact  I  also  noticed  on  all 
the  cones  both  at  Eertch  and  Taraan.  I  have  seen  and  possess  parts 
of  a  fragment  of  lignite  erupted  from  a  mud  volcano  at  Sassuolo,  near 
Modena. 

Not  far  from  Kertch,  towards  the  south-west,  is  another  and  similar 
mud  volcano,  and  near  it  a  large  old  cone  evidently  due  to  the  same 
cause.     Several  small  mud  springs  are  close  by. 

On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  straits  of  Kertch,  and  within 
the  peninsula  of  Taman,  which  is  formed  by  the  delta  of  the  Kuban  (the 
largest  of  the  rivers  coming  from  the  northern  watershed  of  the 
Caucasus),  there  is  a  very  important  and  extensive  group  of  conical 
hilb  of  marl  and  mud,  which  beyond  a  doubt  are  due  to  the  issue  of 
mud  under  circumstances  identical  with  those  just  described.  'J  hey 
occupy  an  area  of  many  square  miles.  The  Kuban  itself  terminates  in 
a  wide  expanse  of  mud,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  less  than  a  foot 
of  water,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Taman  is  an  alternation  of 
mud  banks  above  and  below  the  water*s  edge,  with  a  few  narrow  channels 
passable  for  vessels  of  small  burden.  It  is  only  the  mud  cones  that 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  surface. 

We  owe  to  Pallas  a  detailed  account  of  an  eruption  that  took  place 
in  this  peninsula  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  This  erup- 
tion resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  large  conical  hill  visible  from 
Kertch,  which  is  about  14  miles  distant,  and  a  prominent  object  to 
vessels  passing  through  the  straits.  I  visited  this  cone,  though  with 
some  difficulty,  as  no  one  on  the  spot  knew  anything  about  it,  and  there 
is  neither  a  landing  place  near  nor  any  road  leading  to  it.  It  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  on  which  is  the  village  of  Taman.  I 
found  it  extinct,  but  with  marks  of  recent  eruption  of  mud  on  a  small 
scale.  The  main  cone  has  been  much  weathered.  It  consists  of  clay, 
with  small  angular  lumps  of  limestone  and  small  fragments  of  earthy 
oxide  of  iron.  There  is  a  depression  or  crater  at  the  top.  The  height 
I  estimated  at  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  I  could  not 
quite  trust  my  aneroid.  It  is  now  called  Gorela,  a  name  which  merely 
means  a  hill.  It  seems  to  have  been  known  by  other  names  a  few 
years  ago,  being  called  Kakuoba  in  Col.  Jervis's  map. 

Several  miles  from  this  old  cone,  towards  the  east,  is  the  village  of 
Aktinisorka,  near  which  I  found  a  remarkable  group  of  mud  volcanoes 
in  activity  at  tlie  time  of  my  visit.  There  were  four  of  large  size,  all 
issuing  mud.  Another,  which  had  been  active  in  1863, 1  found  covered 
with  vegetation.  These  hills  were  about  the  same  hei&ht  as  that 
described  by  Pallas  (\\hich  is  now  called  Gorela),  and  form  a  con- 
siderable group.  They  are  called  Luvarka.  Like  the  others,  their 
slopes  contained  numerous  fragments  of  iron  oxide.  A  ridge,  some 
miles  long,  behind  and  near  the  village  of  Taman,  is  also  entirely 
formed  o^  erupted   mud  ;    but   these   mud   hills  are   detached   from 
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the  group  just  described.  Indications  of  mud  volcanoes  extend 
eastwards  beneath  the  Caucasus  to  the  Caspian,  and  westwards 
towards  and  into  the  Putrid  Sea,  so  that  the  belt  of  mud  volcano 
country  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  is  almost  unbroken, 
and  extends  across  the  low  flat  plains  of  the  south  of  Russia  to  a 
very  great  distance,  being  everywhere  marked  by  the  same  peculiar 
condition  and  with  similar  proofs  of  communication  with  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  The  distances  referred  to  are  roughly  as  follows : — From  the 
eastern  Caspian  to  Teflis,  about  600  miles  with  various  connecting  links. 
From  Teflis  to  Anapa,  nearly  400  miles  without  such  links.  From 
Anapa  to  the  Putrid  Sea,  unquestionably  connected  by  similar  phe- 
nomena, 200  miles. 

Crossing  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Europe  we  do  not  again  meet  with 
distinct  indications  of  mud  volcanoes  till  we  reach  North  Italy,  where 
there  are  some  well  known  and  remarkable  examples  at  Sassuola  and 
elsewhere,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  provinces  of 
Modena  and  Parma.  These  have  exhibited  all  the  phenomena  above 
described  within  the  last  century,  and  they  are  also  described  in  classical 
works.  From  one  of  these  there  have  been  eruptions  of  solid  matter, 
and  even  of  lignite,  already  alluded  to.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines  the  boracic  springs  near  Volterra  are  of  the  same  nature,  but 
true  active  mud  volcanoes  have  not,  1  believe,  been  observed  or  de- 
scribed till  we  reach  Sicily.  There,  both  on  the  slopes  of  Etna  and 
near  the  southern  coast  at  Girgenti,  they  recur  with  the  usual  charac- 
teristics.    The  latter  have  often  been  described. 

From  the  Caspian  sea,  eastward,  at  various  places  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  and  so  into  China,  mud  volcanoes  have 
been  noticed.  They  appear  to  exist  on  a  very  large  scale  in  Java. 
Tliey  belong  also  to  the  volcanic  system  of  the  new  world,  where  the 
Mexican  examples  are  recent  and  very  extensive,  the  phenomena  being 
nearly  the  same  as  those  described.  The  most  remarkable  and  instruc- 
tive of  those  that  have  been  less  prominently  referred  to  by  geological 
writers  are  those  in  Trinidad,  others  occurring  in  California,  and  some 
in  Iceland. 

It  will  be  useful  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
before  passing  on  to  the  next  division  of  the  subject.  The  Trinidad 
mud  volcanoes  have  been  described  recently  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Wall. 
According  to  Bunsen,  the  mud  eruptions  of  llecla  appear  to  be  chiefly 
dirty  water,  slightly  impregnated  with  mud,  and  very  hot.  In  this  respect 
they  agree  rather  with  that  of  Paterno  than  those  of  the  Crimea. 
Being  nearer  the  great  centre  of  volcanic  heat,  the  phenomena  are  less 
sluggish.  The  corresponding  phenomena  in  California  (in  the 
Colorado  district)  are  near  extinct  volcanic  rocks  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
Here  also  the  heat  is  intense,  and  the  mud  is  erupted  in  jets  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  hundred  feet.  Frag- 
ments of  pumice  are  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  the  mud  runs  off  in  a 
slimy  stream  towards  a  neighbouring  salt  lake.  In  other  respects  the 
conditions  appear  identical  with  those  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  to 
connect  these  with  the  great  geysers  and  hot  muddy  springs  of  Hecla. 
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On  the  whole,  tfaeo,  it  may  be  concluded  that  mud  volcanoes  repre* 
sent  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  declining  stage  of  volcanic  activity 
under  certain  conditions  which  are  not  by  any  means  universal.  There 
are  certainly  many  volcanic  districts  where  tliere  does  not  seem  any- 
thing of  the  kind ;  many,  where  hot  water  alone  or  thermal  mineral 
springs  are  ejected,  others  where  there  are  special  minerals,  as  borax, 
in  exceptional  abundance.  True  mud  of  the  ordinary  kind  may 
be  erupted,  thin  or  thick,  with  or  without  foreign  substances,  and  at 
temperatures  varying  between  a  heat  much  exceeding  the  boiling  point 
of  water  and  the  equivalent  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
district  The  phenomena  also,  though  they  vary  in  details,  are  on  the 
whole  constant  in  their  nature  and  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 
The  eruption  may  be  described  as  coo&mencing  with  heated  water  and 
gases,  occasionally  accompanied  by  mud,  and  even  considerable  frag- 
ments of  rock.  The  eruptive  force  exerted  being  comparatively  small, 
the  result  in  this  respect  is  also  small ;  but,  as  in  other  volcanic 
districts,  the  force  exhibits  itself  by  forming  crevices  in  ttie  earth, 
along  certain  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  mud  volcanoes  the  steam 
isstting  from  the  crevices  has  been  condensed  into  water  before  it 
reaches  the  surface.  The  erupted  water  also  brings  with  it  such 
earthy  substances  as  it  meets  on  its  way,  and  thus  mud  more  or  less 
thick  issues  from  the  crevice  instead  of  lava.  With  regard  to  the 
carbonic  acid  and  other  gases,  the  thin  mud  allows  of  their  passage  to 
the  surface  in  bubbles. 

II.  Petroleum  and  Bitumen. 

In  all  the  mud  volcanoes  above  alluded  to,  and  in  all  othere  that  have 
been  minutely  described  by  competent  observera,  it  appeara  that  mineral 
oil  (either  naphtha  or  petroleum)  either  issues  with  the  muddy  stream 
that  forms  the  erupting  matter  (which  is  very  commonly  the  case)  or 
comes  out  in  some  quantity  from  springs  or  wells  immediately  adjacent. 
Thus  at  Baku,  and  at  other  points  across  the  Caspian,  the  quantity  of 
naphtha  obtained  from  springs  near  the  mud  volcanoes  is  enormously 
great,  and  has  continued  to  Sow  from  time  immemorial.  Near  Te6is 
there  are  important  naphtha  springs.  At  Anapa  there  has  recently  been 
obtained  a  spouting  well.  In  the  peninsula  of  Taman  there  are 
abundant  indications  of  petroleum  proceeding  through  tertiary  rocks. 
Kear  Kertch,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  mud  volcanoes  alluded 
to,  there  are  numerous  shallow  wells  dug  into  tertiary  marls,  whence 
a  supply  of  oil  has  been  obtained  by  the  Tatare  from  time  imme- 
morial. The  number  of  such  old  wells  is  too  great  to  be  estimated. 
In  one  instance  I  noticed  a  well  yielding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
naplitha,  sunk  within  less  than  a  dozen  yards  from  erupting  mud,  and 
on  the  very  sloi)e  of  an  extinct  cone  of  mud.  In  another  the  water,  as 
it  rose  with  the  mud,  was  covered  with  a  film  of  naphtha.  A  smell  of 
naphtha  pervades  large  tracts  of  country,  and,  mixing  with  sulphuretted 
and  perhaps  pliosphuretted  hydrogen,  effects  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  Putrid  Sea.     In  all  these  cases  there  is  distinct  geological  evidence 
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that  the  petroleum  springs  are  connected  with  crevices  usually  in  clayey 
and  shaly  rocks,  which  are  often  quite  saturated  with  the  oil.  Some- 
times they  pass  through  limestones,  or  compact  sandstones,  and  then 
these  rocks  are  rendered  highly  bituminous.  In  the  south  of  Italy 
there  is  an  issue  of  mineral  oil  floating  on  water  at  one  spot,  and 
not  far  off  is  a  vast  deposit  of  bitumen  nearly  pure.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Apennines,  on  the  eastern  side,  exhibits  at  frequent  intervals  the 
most  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  bitumen.  Towards  the  north,  and 
where  the  mountains  change  their  direction,  and  range  parallel  to  the 
main  chain  of  the  Alps,  there  are  numerous  wells  of  petroleum  and 
naphtha  of  remarkable  purity  rising  through  the  rocks  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  Asia  Minor,  again,  at  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the 
former  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  similar  phenomena,  which, 
indeed,  are  continued  across  Greece  into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Zante  has 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Herodotus  for  its  wells  of  petroleum, 
while  Egypt  and  Arabia  continue  the  oil  dbtrict  towards  the  south. 
In  all  these  parts  of  the  world  there  are  places  where  petroleum,  either 
in  a  fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  recently  solidified  state,  exists  within  the  earth, 
and  in  many  spots  it  runs  out  to  the  surface  like  water.  Trinidad  and 
the  adjoining  part  of  South  America  aflbrd  numerous  and  magnificent 
instances  of  mud  volcanoes,  accompanied  by  large  issues  of  naphtha  and 
petroleum  in  all  varieties  of  condition. 

But  besides  the  spots  already  mentioned,  in  which  petroleum  issues 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mud  volcanoes,  or  in  such  direct  volcanic 
association  that  we  can  at  once  trace  the  connecting  links,  there  are 
others,  and  those  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for  the  actual 
quantity  of  mineral  oil  obtained,  where  no  mud  volcanoes  are  known 
to  be  near,  and  even  where  there  is  no  volcanic  influence  of  any  kind 
at  hand.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  oil-bearing  districts  in  North 
America,  where  the  oil  rises  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  coal-fields  and  to  the  vast  folds  of  the  strata  through  which 
it  reaches  the  surface.  These  indicate  geological  axes  of  extreme 
importance  and  magnitude ;  and,  although  there  are  no  evidences  of 
communication  with  the  interior  such  as  volcanoes  offer,  there  is  clear 
geological  proof  of  the  action  of  upheaving  forces  on  the  grandest 
scale. 

Wherever  there  are  deposits  of  mineral  fuel  and  of  large  quantities 
of  organic  matter  accumulated  during  some  past  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  oils  or  bituminous 
minerals.  Bituminous  shales,  grits,  limestones,  and  even  ironstones,  so 
saturated  with  bitumen  that  they  will  yield  mineral  oils  on  distillation 
at  a  low  heat,  are  met  with  in  most  of  the  coal-fields  throughout  the 
worid.  It  does  not  matter  what  may  be  the  geological  age  of  the 
coal,  or  whether  it  be  coal  or  lignite.  The  bituminous  mineral  ai«t) 
may  be  of  any  kind. 

If  we  distinguish  between  petroleum,  in  a  fluid  or  thickened  state, 
and  bituminous  shales,  commonly  so-called,  we  shall  find  that  springs 
of  mineral  oil  rise  chiefiy  in  lines  parallel  to  certain  great  mountain  chains. 
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On  the  other  hand  many  great  deposits  of  bitumen  and  bituminized 
minerals,  are  less  clearly  brought  into  relation  with  similar  causation. 

The  petroleum  springs,  so  abundant  in  the  Caspian,  range  along 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  are  continued  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
same  direction.  They  commence  again  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians, 
where  they  abound  in  Galicia,  and  are  numerous  in  Wallachia.  In  both 
countries  the  quantity  of  oil  is  probably  large,  and  the  number  of  spots 
whence  the  mineral  has  been  obtained  is,  certainly,  enormous.  We 
lose  sight  of  them  as  the  Carpathians  pass  into  the  Alps,  but  they 
recur  where  the  Apennines  pass  away  from  the  Alps.  We  find  them 
occasionally  on  the  flanks  of  the  Apennines,  but  more  abundantly  iu 
France,  where  the  Alps  themselves  die  away  into  the  plains.  I'hey 
are  met  with  near  the  outlying  coal-fields  in  the  south  of  France. 

But  most  of  all  are  they  abundant  and  productive  in  the  folds  of 
the  great  antielinals  in  North  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  shales  and  cannel 
coals  are  those  found  in  parts  of  the  Scotch,  Lancashire,  and  Flintshire 
coat-fields,  in  neither  case  far  from  basaltic  eruptions  of  ancient  or 
inodeni  date,  but  very  far  from  the  great  mountain  chains  and  axes  of 
main  elevation.  Other  bituminous  shales  of  value  occur  in  other  coal- 
fields, and  with  or  near  lignites  in  many  districts,  and  of  all  geological 
ages.  Throughout  the  great  plains  of  Europe  there  are  cases  in  point 
which  I  need  not  here  quote.  Others  have  been  described,  some  very 
recently,  in  Australia.  ]\[any  are  known  in  Asia  and  America,  but 
most  of  them  are  less  important.  There  is  hardly  a  coal-field,  and 
not  many  beds  of  available  lignite,  without  bituminous  rocks  adjoining 
or  enclosing  them.  This  relation,  so  universal  and  so  widely  spread, 
cannot  be  without  some  distinct  meaning  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  hydro-carbons  locked  up  among  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  and  now  only  beginning  to  be  released  and  rendered 
useful,  are  parts  of  the  great  history  of  metamorphosis  and  change  that 
has  affected  every  deposit  during  all  time. 

III.  Okganic  Deposits  ne-\r  Mud  Volcanoes. 

The  various  minerals  that,  under  the  names  of  petroleum,  naphtha, 
bitumen,  cannel-coai,  and  bituminous  shales,  are  now  so  much  sought 
after,  and  most  of  them  so  valuable,  have,  in  all  probability,  obtained  their 
carbon  from  organic  deposits.  Their  hydrogen  may  have  been  derived 
partly  from  the  excess  of  that  gas  present  in  all  organic  matter,  partly 
from  the  decomposition  of  water ;  and  their  history,  in  either  case,  is 
conne<!ted  with  that  great  and  systematic  metamorphosis  induced  and 
constantly  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  A  slow  distillation 
of  coal  or  lignite,  effected  with  comparatively  little  boat,  and  enduring 
for  a  long  time  under  favourable  circumstances,  must  be  accepted  as 
the  general  explanation  of  the  various  phenomena.  AVhere,  as  in 
Trinidad,  the  quantity  of  bitumen  is  so  large,  and  the  production  so 
recent  that  we  can  see  the  process  as  it  has  gone  on  and  its  actual 
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that  the  petroleum  springs  are  connected  with  crevices  usually  in  clayey 
and  shaly  rocks,  which  are  often  quite  saturated  with  the  oil.  Some- 
times they  pass  through  limestones,  or  compact  sandstones,  and  then 
these  rocks  are  rendered  highly  bituminous.  In  the  south  of  Italy 
there  is  an  issue  of  mineral  oil  floating  on  water  at  one  spot,  and 
not  far  off  is  a  vast  deposit  of  bitumen  nearly  pure.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Apennines,  on  the  eastern  side,  exhibits  at  frequent  intervals  the 
most  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  bitumen.  Towards  the  north,  and 
where  the  mountains  change  their  direction,  and  range  parallel  to  the 
main  chain  of  the  Alps,  there  are  numerous  wells  of  petroleum  and 
naphtha  of  remarkable  purity  rising  through  the  rocks  under  similar 
circumstances.  In  Asia  Minor,  again,  at  the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the 
former  sites  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  are  similar  phenomena,  which, 
indeed,  are  continued  across  Greece  into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Zante  has 
been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Herodotus  for  its  wells  of  petroleum, 
while  Egypt  and  Arabia  continue  the  oil  district  towards  the  south. 
In  all  these  parts  of  the  world  there  are  places  where  petroleum,  either 
in  a  fluid,  semi-fluid,  or  recently  solidified  state,  exists  within  (he  earth, 
and  in  many  spots  it  runs  out  to  the  surface  like  water.  Trinidad  and 
the  adjoining  part  of  South  America  aflbrd  numerous  and  magnificent 
instances  of  mud  volcanoes,  accompanied  by  large  issues  of  naphtha  and 
petroleum  in  all  varieties  of  condition. 

But  besides  the  spots  already  mentioned,  in  which  petroleum  issues 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  mud  volcanoes,  or  in  such  direct  volcanic 
association  that  we  can  at  once  trace  the  connecting  links,  there  are 
others,  and  those  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for  the  actual 
quantity  of  mineral  oil  obtained,  where  no  mud  volcanoes  are  known 
to  be  near,  and  even  where  there  is  no  volcanic  influence  of  any  kind 
at  hand.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  oil-bearing  districts  in  North 
America,  where  the  oil  rises  in  quantities  proportionate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  coal-fields  and  to  tiie  vast  folds  of  the  strata  through  which 
it  reaches  the  surface.  These  indicate  geological  axes  of  extreme 
importance  and  magnitude ;  and,  although  there  are  no  evidences  of 
communication  with  the  interior  such  as  volcanoes  offer,  there  is  clear 
geological  proof  of  the  action  of  upheaving  forces  on  the  grandest 


Wherever  there  are  deposits  of  mineral  fuel  and  of  large  quantities 
of  organic  matter  accumulated  during  some  past  period  of  the  earth's 
history,  there  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  either  oils  or  bituminous 
minerals.  Bituminous  siiales,  grits,  limestones,  and  even  ironstones,  so 
saturated  with  bitumen  that  they  will  yield  mineral  oils  on  distillation 
at  a  low  iieat,  are  met  with  in  most  of  the  coal-fields  throughout  the 
world.  It  does  not  matter  what  may  be  the  geological  age  of  the 
coal,  or  whether  it  be  coal  or  lignite.  The  bituminous  mineral  aim) 
may  be  of  any  kind. 

If  we  distinguish  between  petroleum,  in  a  fluid  or  thickened  state, 
and  bituminous  bhales,  commonly  so-called,  we  shall  find  that  springs 
of  mineral  oil  rise  chiefiy  in  lines  parallel  to  certain  great  mountain  chains. 
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On  the  other  hand  many  great  deposits  of  bitumen  and  bituminized 
minerals,  are  less  clearly  brought  into  relation  with  similar  causation. 

The  petroleum  springs,  so  abundant  in  the  Caspian,  range  along 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  are  continued  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
same  direction.  They  commence  again  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians, 
where  they  abound  in  Galicia,  and  are  numerous  in  Wallachia.  In  both 
countries  the  quantity  of  oil  is  probably  large,  and  the  number  of  spots 
whence  the  mineral  has  been  obtained  is,  certainly,  enormous.  We 
lose  sight  of  them  as  the  Carpathians  pass  into  the  Alps,  but  they 
recur  where  the  Apennines  pass  away  from  the  Alps.  We  find  them 
occasionally  on  the  flanks  of  tlie  Apennines,  but  more  abundantly  iu 
France,  where  the  Alps  themselves  die  away  into  the  plains.  1  hey 
are  met  with  near  the  outlying  coal-fields  in  the  south  of  France. 

But  most  of  all  are  they  abundant  and  productive  in  the  folds  of 
the  great  antielinals  in  North  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  shales  and  cannel 
coals  are  those  found  in  parts  of  the  Scotch,  Lancashire,  and  Flintshire 
coal-fields,  in  neither  case  far  from  basaltic  eruptions  of  ancient  or 
modem  date,  but  very  far  from  the  great  mountain  chains  and  axes  of 
main  elevation.  Other  bituminous  shales  of  value  occur  in  other  coal- 
fields, and  with  or  near  lignites  in  many  districts,  and  of  all  geological 
ages.  Throughout  the  great  plains  of  Europe  there  are  cases  in  point 
which  I  need  not  here  quote.  Others  have  been  described,  some  very 
recently,  in  Australia.  ]\[any  are  known  in  Asia  and  America,  but 
most  of  them  are  less  important.  There  is  hardly  a  coal-field,  and 
not  many  beds  of  available  lignite,  without  bituminous  rocks  adjoining 
or  enclosing  them.  This  relation,  so  universal  and  so  widely  spread, 
cannot  be  without  some  distinct  meaning  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  hydro-carbons  locked  up  among  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  and  now  only  beginning  to  be  released  and  rendered 
useful,  are  parts  of  the  great  history  of  metamorphosis  and  change  that 
has  affected  every  deposit  during  all  time. 

III.  Organic  DEPOsirs  near   Mud  Volcanoes. 

llie  various  minerals  that,  under  the  names  of  petroleum,  naphtha, 
bitumen,  cannel-coai,  and  bituminous  shales,  are  now  so  much  sought 
after,  and  most  of  them  so  valuable,  have,  in  all  probability,  obtained  their 
carbon  from  organic  deposits.  Their  hydrogen  may  have  been  derived 
partly  from  the  excess  of  that  gas  present  in  all  organic  matter,  partly 
from  the  decomposition  of  water ;  and  their  history,  in  either  case,  is 
connected  with  that  great  and  systematic  metamorphosis  induced  and 
constantly  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  A  slow  distillation 
of  coal  or  lignite,  effected  with  comparatively  little  heat,  and  enduring 
for  a  long  time  under  favourable  circumstances,  must  be  accepted  as 
the  general  explanation  of  the  various  phenomena.  AVhere,  as  in 
Trinidad,  the  quantity  of  bitumen  is  so  large,  and  the  production  so 
recent  that  we  can  s<'e  the  process  as  it  has  gone  on  and  its  actua' 
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progress,  we  find  large  deposits  of  lignite  adjacent.  In  the  Caspian 
Sea,  where  the  flow  of  naphtha  is  also  enormous,  and  has  continued 
uninterruptedly  for  at  least  2000  years,  there  are  also  lignites  near. 
All  along  the  flanks  of  the  Caucasus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpa- 
thians and  Alps,  and  on  the  Apennines,  the  same  general  fact  is 
notorious.  The  position  of  the  beds  of  lignite  affected  is  not  always 
traceable,  but  that  the  rocks  adjoining  are  loaded  with  this  mineral 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  tertiary  coal  has,  in  these  countries,  been 
largely  converted  into  oil ;  and  if  the  same  has  not  happened  with  the 
coai-flelds  of  Western  Europe  to  so  great  an  extent,  the  result  has 
been,  at  any  rate,  partially  produced  ;  and  in  other  old  coal-fields,  as 
in  North  America,  the  increased  thickness  and  magnitude  of  the  coal 
deposit  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  yield  of  oil.  Everywhere 
the  oils  seem  to  have  been  obtained  as  secondary  products,  and  to  be 
due  to  changes  of  the  nature  of  distillation.  It  is  probable  that  the 
process  is  one  that  has  always  been  going  on,  and  that  the  increased 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  and  bituminous  schists  among  older  rocks, 
is  the  result  of  an  action  continued  through  much  longer  time. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  while  the  slow  distillation,  at  a 
low  heat,  capable  of  producing  mineral  oil  and  causing  rocks  to  absorb 
it,  but  insufficient  to  produce  combustion,  may  be  most  consistent  with 
salses  and  mud  volcanoes,  the  effect  of  repeated  volcanic  eruptions  of 
the  ordinary  kind  may  be  to  destroy  the  carbonaceous  deposits  passed 
through  by  the  conversion  of  the  whole  into  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  or,  perhaps,  in  rare  cases,  by  actual  combustion.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  certain  that  while  petroleum  or  bitumen  is  always  the  associate 
of  such  slow  volcanic  action  as  is  exhibited  in  mud  volcanoes,  it  is 
by  no  means  always  to  be  found  in  or  near  volcanoes  commonly 
so  called. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  determination  of  an 
invariable  dependence  of  mineral  oil  on  organic  deposits  would  be  an 
important  step  in  the  discovery  of  the  localities  where  petroleum  is 
likely  to  be  present.  According  to  present  experience,  coal  and  lig- 
nites are  usually  either  accompanied  by  bituminous  siiales,  sandstones, 
or  limestones,  or  by  petroleum  springs.  On  the  other  hand,  petroleum 
springs  are  not  always  to  be  found  where  lignites  or  coal  are  at  hand. 
It  requires  another  element — namely,  disruption  of  strata  or  some 
other  indication  of  disturbance  and  subterranean  movement — in  order 
to  ensure  the  important  and  useful  chemical  action  by  which  the 
hydro-carbons  are  obtained. 

IV.  The  Cosmical  Results. 

It  is  certainly  an  important  fact,  that  if  broad  lines,  or  belts,  were 
drawn  on  the  earth  to  include  (1)  the  various  points  at  which  mud 
volcanoes  are  known  to  erupt — (2)  those  where  active  or  extinct  vol- 
canoes, cones,  and  craters,  or  surface  lavas  are  observable — (3)  those 
which  are  remarkable  for  yielding  naphtha  or  petroleum  in  a  fluid 
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On  the  other  hand  many  great  deposits  of  bitumen  and  bituroinized 
minerals,  are  less  clearly  brought  into  relation  with  similar  causation. 

The  petroleum  springs,  so  abundant  in  the  Caspian,  range  along 
the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  and  are  continued  for  a  long  distance  in  the 
same  direction.  They  commence  again  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians, 
where  they  abound  in  Galicia,  and  are  numerous  in  Wallachia.  In  both 
countries  the  quantity  of  oil  is  probably  large,  and  the  number  of  spots 
whence  the  mineral  has  been  obtained  is,  certainly,  enormous.  We 
lose  sight  of  them  as  the  Carpathians  pass  into  the  Alps,  but  they 
recur  where  the  Apennines  pass  away  from  the  Alps.  We  find  them 
occasionally  on  the  flanks  of  tlie  Apennines,  but  more  abundantly  iu 
France,  where  the  Alps  themselves  die  away  into  the  plains.  "^Ihey 
are  met  with  near  the  outlying  coal-fields  in  the  south  of  France. 

But  most  of  all  are  they  abundant  and  productive  in  the  folds  of 
the  great  antielinals  in  North  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  shales  and  cannel 
coals  are  those  found  in  parts  of  the  Scotch,  Lancashire,  and  Flintshire 
coal-fields,  in  neither  case  far  from  basaltic  eruptions  of  ancient  or 
modem  date,  but  very  far  from  the  great  mountain  chains  and  axes  of 
main  elevation.  Other  bituminous  shales  of  value  occur  in  other  coal- 
fields, and  with  or  near  lignites  in  many  districts,  and  of  all  geological 
ages.  Throughout  the  great  plains  of  Europe  there  are  cases  in  point 
which  I  need  not  here  quote.  Others  have  been  described,  some  very 
recently,  in  Australia.  I^fany  are  known  in  Asia  and  America,  but 
most  of  them  are  less  important.  There  is  hardly  a  coal-field,  and 
not  many  beds  of  available  lignite,  without  bituminous  rocks  adjoining 
or  enclosing  them.  This  relation,  so  universal  and  so  widely  spread, 
cannot  be  without  some  distinct  meaning  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  hydro-carbons  locked  up  among  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  and  now  only  beginning  to  be  released  and  rendered 
useful,  are  parts  of  the  great  history  of  metamorphosis  and  change  that 
has  affected  every  deposit  during  all  time. 

III.  Organic  Deposii-s  near  Mud  Volcanoes. 

The  various  minerals  that,  under  the  names  of  petroleum,  naphtha, 
bitumen,  cannel-coal,  and  bituminous  shales,  are  now  so  much  sought 
after,  and  most  of  them  so  valuable,  have,  in  all  probability,  obtained  their 
carbon  from  organic  deposits.  Their  hydrogen  may  have  been  derived 
partly  from  the  excess  of  that  gas  present  in  all  organic  matter,  partly 
from  the  decomposition  of  water ;  and  their  history,  in  either  case,  is 
connected  with  that  great  and  systematic  metamorphosis  induced  and 
constantly  in  progress  in  tiie  interior  of  the  earth.  A  slow  distillation 
of  coal  or  lignite,  effected  with  comparatively  little  heat,  and  enduring 
for  a  long  time  under  favourable  circumstances,  must  be  accepted  as 
the  general  explanation  of  the  various  phenomena.  AVhere,  as  in 
Trinidad,  the  quantity  of  bitumen  is  so  large,  and  the  production  so 
recent  that  we  can  see  the  process  as  it  has  gone  on  and  its  actual 
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proximate  cause ;  and  also  to  inter-corarauiiication  of  volcanoes  in  the 
same  district,  if  not  throughout  the  same  hemisphere.  No  eruption  has 
ever  taken  place  without  the  evolution  of  enormous  quantities  of  steam. 
Pu£&  of  steam,  occurring  at  intervals,  are  the  first  phenomena  of 
volcanic  action,  whether  on  a  small  or  large  scale.  Water  issues  from 
mud  volcanoes.  The  presence  of  soda,  often  in  the  state  of  carbonate, 
amongst  lavas  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  of  which  I  have  seen  many 
examples  in  recent  eruptions,  both  of  YAub.  and  Vesuvius.  Chlorine 
also  is  a  gas  invariably  present  during  the  early  and  active  times  of 
an  eruption.  Thus  it  is  more  than  probable  that  sea-water  obtains 
access  to  the  cavities  in  which  the  eruptions  originate,  or  through 
which  the  erupting  matter  passes.  The  substances  erupted  from  all 
volcanoes — mud  volcanoes  included — consist  of  the  materials,  more  or 
less  altered,  of  the  deposited  rocks  adjacent.  From  mud  volcanoes 
iron-oxide,  and  even  lignite,  have  been  thrown  out  in  addition  to  the 
tenacious  clay. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  determining  the 
direction  of  cavities  within  the  earth's  crust,  it  would  seem  that  they 
cannot  be  very  far  beneath  the  surface,  and  that  they  affect  only 
limiled  though  large  areas.  Kor  do  they  stem  to  demand  a  tempera- 
ture greater  than  may  be  due  to  the  interruption  of  magnetic  currents 
through  materials  of  different  conducting  powers.  The  access  of  sea- 
water  through  natural  fissures  into  sucli  cavities  moderately  heated, 
accounts  for  the  phenomena  produced ;  namely,  the  upheaval  of  con- 
tinents by  the  expansive  action  of  steam,  and  the  occasional  interruption 
of  upheaval  by  volcanic  eruptions  ;  the  steam  thus  finding  partial  and 
interrupted  vent  through  cracks  and  fissures  produced  during  elevation. 
No  doubt,  to  render  this  explanation  sufficient,  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  systematic  cavities  extend  for  thousands  of  miles  beneath  the 
outer  surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  at  no  considerable  depth  in  propor- 
tion to  the  earth's  radius. 

I  believe  that  to  water,  and  the  circulation  of  water,  upheaval  as 
well  as  denudation  are  probably  due.  It  is  not  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  compact  and  continuous  dense  crust  of  the  earth  that  is  disturbed 
by  volcanic  upheavals  or  the  elevation  of  continents,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  upper  films,  so  that  in  diff'erent  parts  of  the  crust  such  upheavals 
may  be  produced  in  very  difl'erent  directions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
causes  that  act  in  producing  volcimoes  and  elevating  the  earth's  surface 
act  on  a  grand  scale,  even  when  measured  in  reference  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  as  they  afTect  large  areas,  so  do  they  range 
over  very  extended  periods. 

That  during  the  progress  of  eruptions,  and  for  a  very  long  time 
after  every  eruption,  vapours  and  gases  continuing  to  pass  through  the 
crevices  and  pores  of  rocks,  greatly  modify  them,  and  produce  an 
enormous  and  never-ceasing  amount  of  chemical  change  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt.  It  is  in  reference  to  considerations  of  this  kind  that  the 
whole  subject  of  metamorphosis  comes  under  the  domain  of  the  geo- 
logiciil  chemist  rather  than  the  mere  geologist,  and  renders  it  difficult 
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for  the  latter  to  satisfy  himself,  or  arrive  at  definite  results  without  the 
aid  of  chemistry.  The  production  of  petroleum  is  one  among  many  such 
changes.  A  mud  volcano  and  the  petroleum  spring  adjacent  are  derived 
from  eruptions  of  steam  and  certain  gases  passing  through  certain 
mlDerals,  of  which  shale  and  lignite  are  the  best  examples.  The  vapour, 
originally  at  high  temperature,  on  passing  through  organic  deposits  has 
become  itself  decomposed,  and  has  also  slowly  decomposed  and  distilled 
the  organic  matter.  One  portion  of  its  carbon  has  combined  with  the 
liberated  hydrogen,  and  another  part  with  the  liberated  oxygen.  The 
decomposed  vapour  of  naphtha  and  the  carbonic  acid  gas  having  thus 
risen  together  towards  the  surface,  the  steam  and  naphtha  vapour  have 
liquefied  as  they  cooled.  When  they  have  risen  through  clay  and  not 
through  melted  lava,  they  have  become  loaded  with  mud  and  cooled  as 
they  approached  the  surface.  Cold  mud  is  then  erupted  instead  of  hot 
steam  and  volcanic  dust.  The  jet  is  less  violent  and  the  eruption 
slower  but  more  continuous.  Part  of  the  naphtha  floats  on  the  water, 
and  part  is  absorbed  by  the  rocks  through  which  it  passes. 

It  often  happens  that  mere  heated  waters  or  thermal  springs  rise 
throuffh  sandstones,  limestones,  or  granite,  where  there  has  been  no 
clay,  lignite,  or  coal.  When  this  b  the  case,  a  water  instead  of  a  mud 
volcano  is  produced ;  and  here  there  is  no  naphtha  or  bitumen.  Under 
some  circumstances,  again,  the  naphtha  is  forced  up  to  the  surface, 
through  a  crevice,  without  the  water ;  and  then  there  is  a  naphtha 
spring,  subject  to  the  same  mechanical  laws  as  sometimes  produce 
uatural  artesian  jets,  with  or  without  water.  In  the  other  case,  the 
mineral  oil,  if  unable  to  reach  the  surface,  penetrates  the  rocks,  and 
renders  them  bituminous.  Hence  we  have  bituminous  shales,  siind- 
stones,  and  limestones,  or  even,  as  shown  at  Patern6,  bituminous  basalts 
<— the  rocks  being  more  or  less  valuable,  according  to  the  degree  with 
which  they  have  been  charged  with  bitumen.  In  this  way  also  have 
been  formed  the  richer  varieties  of  cannel,  such  as  those  of  Flintshire, 
and  also  those  valuable  Scotch  deposits  of  exceptional  minerals  known 
as  Boghead,  Torbane  Hill  mineral,  &c.  Tlie  coal  measures  also 
everywhere  abound  with  bituminous  shales,  clays,  and  even  ironstones. 
These  are  very  common,  though  they  are  rarely  bituminous  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  pay  for  distillation. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  where  these  deposits  are  chiefly 
valuable  there  is  generally  proof  of  volcanic  action  not  far  off.  Thus  the 
Boghead  mineral  is  not  far  from  the  basalts  of  Edinburgh,  while  the  rich 
Leeswood  and  other  cannelsare  not  far  from  the  line  of  eruption  of  the 
basalts  of  Shropshire.  Although  on  a  far  grander  scale,  the  great  oil 
deposits  of  North  America  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  to  be 
connected  with  upheaval.  On  the  east  side  of  North  America  it  is  true 
there  is  a  little  appearance  of  recent  volcanic  action,  but  the  rich  oil 
wells  are  in  the  line  of  the  great  folds  of  the  strata,  the  geological 
axis  of  the  country. 

I  believe  then,  that  the  study  of  mud  volcanoes  and  petroleum 
deponts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  both  belong  to  one  great  system- 
VoL.  IV.     (No.  44.)  3  A 
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atic  series  of  movements,  identical  with  those  which  have  elevated  the 
great  continents ;  and  that  the  existence  of  mineral  oil  in  available 
quantities  is  determined  by  the  previous  accumulation  of  organic  de- 
posits, and  the  metamorphosis  of  these  on  lines  of  volcanic  action. 

Where  volcanic  force  is  powerfully  exercised,  and  where  it  occurs 
from  time  to  time  at  some  one  or  other  definite  point  in  a  wide  area,  it 
seems  to  have  aflPected,  with  tolerable  regularity,  certain  belts  of  land. 
In  these  cases,  the  liberated  steam  and  gases,  in  their  passage  to  the 
surface,  have  sometimes  met  the  conditions  rendering  a  very  slow  dis- 
tillation of  organic  matter  possible  or  inevitable.  The  result  of  such 
distillation  has  been  the  production  either  of  naphtha  or  petroleum, 
rising  in  oil  springs,  or  of  bituminous  rocks  retaining  the  naphtha  or 
petroleum  in  their  solid  substance.  To  know  the  probable  state  of 
any  deposit,  the  geological  conditions  therefore  must  be  studied,  as  it 
is  only  thus  that  we  can  determine  where  and  how  oil  is  likely  to  be 
found,  by  boring  or  sinking.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  conditions  and  localities  in  which 
mineral  oil  has  been  hitherto  obtained  in  oil-bearing  districts,  must 
be  extremely  suggestive  to  the  geologist  and  physicist ;  for  there  is 
much  still  to  be  learnt  by  close  observation,  which,  when  thoroughly 
understood,  will  render  intelligible  numerous  changes  and  trans* 
formations  in  reference  to  this  matter  which  are  now  sufficiently 
mysterious. 

[D.  T.  A.] 


Note.— Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  received  from  Professor  Sylvestri, 
of  Catania,  a  detailed  account  of  the  eruption  of  Paternd.  The  muddy  water 
issuing  at  a  temperature  of  16°  C.  was  of  the  S.  G.  !•  1469,  and  gave  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  marly  matter  suspended  in  the  matter  was  12*63  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  When  filtered  the  S.  G.  of  the  water  was  1  *  053,  taste  very  salt  and 
slightly  bitter.  It  contained  6*84  per  cent,  of  soluble  salts,  including  bi- 
carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  nitrates  (trace),  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides, 
and  fluorides.  The  bases  included  sodium,  potassium,  ciesium,  rubidium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  aluminium,  lithium,  and  iron.  As  much  as  6  per  cent,  consisted  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  gas  contained  in  the  water  was  almost  entirely  carbonic 
acid  gas,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

The  erupted  gases  were  as  follows  (mean  of  four  analyses) : — 


Carbonic  Acid    . 
Oxygen       .... 
Nitrogen     .... 
Carburetted  hydrogen 
Hydrogen    .... 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

At  ordinary 
Temperature. 
95-42 
0-77 
2-97 
0-96 
0-r)5 

At  high 
Temperatare. 
92  53 
0-12 
4*70 
1-49 
0-99 
0-30 

100-67  ..        100-13 

There  was  also  a  small  quantity  of  vapour  of  naphtha. 


[D.  T.  A.] 
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The  Rev.  Charles  Pritchard,  F.R.S. 

PEBIDBMT  or  THK  KOTAL  AflrTBOXOMtCAL  0OCIRTT. 

On  the  Telescope :  its  Modern  Form,  and  the  Difficulties  of  its 
Construction. 

In  the  museum  at  Naples,  among  other  articles  exhumed  from  the 
volcanic  mud  of  Herculaneum,  will  be  found  the  contents  of  a 
lapidary's  shop  ;  the  visitor  may  there  see  the  half-finished  gems,  and 
the  tools  with  which  they  were  being  engraved  at  the  moment  of  the 
workmen's  fright.  By  the  side  of  them  is  a  piece  of  glass,  rudely 
shaped  into  a  convex  form  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  record  of 
the  existence  of  a  lens.  It  had  evidently  been  used  for  the  purpose  of 
magnifying  the  microscopic  cuttings  on  the  gems  necessary  to  produce 
the  intended  effect 

Thirteen  hundred  years  afler  this,  spectacle-glasses  had  become 
•omewhat  common  in  Europe,  and  it  was  by  a  combination  of  these 
that  one  Hans  Lippershey,  in  the  year  1608,  at  Middleburg,  in  the 
Netherlands,  invented  a  telescope,  by  means  of  which  distant  objects 
**  were  brought  nearer."  Several  of  these  instruments,  very  early  in  the 
year  1609,  were  provided  in  a  binocular  form,  for  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  States-General  of  the  Netherlands  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  their 
having  been  directed  to  any  astronomical  object.  In  May,  1609, 
Galileo,  at  Venice,  heard  of  this  new  invention,  without,  so  far  as 
is  known,  any  precise  intimation  of  the  method  by  which  the  effect  was 
produced.  He  hastened  home  to  Padua,  and  on  the  day  afler  liis 
arrival  he  produced  the  form  of  telescope  which  still  bears  his  name. 
His  first  instrument  magnified  but  three  times.  Very  shortly  after* 
wards  he  constructed  a  second  telescope,  possessing  a  power  of  about 
six  linear.  With  this  he  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  iu 
January,  1610.  He  also  observed  spots  in  the  sun,  and  mountains  in 
the  moon.  Very  soon  af^er  these  discoveries,  Galileo  succeeded  in 
constnjcting  a  telescope  which  magnified  about  thirty-three  times 
linear ;  and  with  this  he  discovered  the  long- suspected  phases  of  the 
planet  Venus,  thereby  completing  the  proof  which  was  still  wanting  of 
the  truth  of  the  Copernican  system.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

8a  2 
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the  intellectual  convictions  which  necessarily  followed  upon  this  dis- 
covery, emancipated  mankind  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
Aristotelians  and  the  Schoolmen,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  con- 
signed Galileo  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Inquisition,  and  deprived 
him  ultimately  of  his  personal  liberty.  It  is  remarkable  that,  so  far 
as  the  means  then  in  existence  permitted,  Galileo  carried  his  particular 
form  of  telescope  to  its  furthest  practicable  limit  of  perfection. 

For  some  forty  years  the  telescope  remained  in  the  form  in  which 
Galileo  left  it.  In  1656,  Huyghens,  at  the  Hague,  substituted  two 
convex  lenses  in  contact  for  the  eye-glass  instead  of  the  single  concave 
lens  employed  by  Galileo.  This  contrivance  materially  increased  the 
field  of  view,  and  with  such  a  telescope,  now  extended  to  the  lengths 
of  twelve  feet  and  of  twenty-three  feet,  Huyghens  discovered  Saturn's 
ring,  supposed  by  Galileo  to  consist  of  two  small  spheres,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  planet.  He  also  discovered  one  of  the  satellites  of 
Saturn,  and  he  contrived  that  admirable  form  of  eye-piece  called  the 
Huyghenian,  which,  with  no  material  improvement,  is  still  in  con- 
stant use  at  the  present  day.  The  field  of  view  was  again  so  greatly 
increased  by  this  invention  that  Huygliens  was  enabled  to  make  use  of 
telescopes  of  the  length  of  even  120  to  160  feet. 

The  enormous  length  which  was  at  this  time  necessary  to  assign 
to  a  telescope  in  order  to  produce  what  is  now  considered  a  small 
amount  of  amplifying  power,  put  a  natural  and  very  confined  limit  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  instrument.  The  causes  which  neces- 
sitated this  great  length  of  the  instrument,  combined  at  the  same  time 
with  very  narrow  limits  to  the  size  of  the  object-glass,  were  princi- 
pally two,  independently  of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  homo- 
geneous glass  of  large  dimensions. 

First,  the  effect  of  a  lens  upon  a  pencil  of  light  incident  upon  it, 
is  to  spread  it  out  into  a  coloured  circle,  of  which  the  diameter  is, 
with  ordinary  glass,  about  one-fiftieth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
object-glass.  This  defect— if  the  consequence  of  a  natural  law  can  be 
properly  termed  a  defect — evidently  set  a  natural  limit  not  only  to 
the  size  of  the  object-glass,  but  to  the  amount  of  magnifying  power 
applicable  to  the  eye- piece,  thus  necessitating  the  twofold  incon- 
venience of  contracting  the  size  of  the  object-glass,  and  of  producing 
power  in  the  telescope  by  the  increase  of  its  length. 

Newton,  by  unfortunately  making  use  of  a  certain  species  of 
Venetian  glass  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  very  much  resembling 
water  in  its  optical  properties,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  optical  or  magnifying  power  without,  at  the  same 
time,  producing  the  dispersion  of  colour,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
inconsistent  with  clear  definition  in  telescopes  of  manageable  dimen- 
sions. 

In  1758,  John  Dollond,  by  experimenting  with  glass  of  a  different 
character  to  that  ei^ ployed  by  Newton,  discovered  the  source  of  that 
great  philosopher's  mistake.  He  found  that  a  lens  of  the  ordinary 
heavy  metallic  glass  of  his  day,  called  flint-glass,  dispersed  the  colour 
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of  a  pencil  of  light  about  as  much  as  a  lens  of  crown  or  plate-glass, 
possessing  double  the  general  deflective  or  magnifying  power  oi  the 
former.  Hence,  by  combining  a  convex  lens  of  plate-glass  with  a 
concave  lens  of  flint-glass,  but  possessing  only  half  the  power  (in  this 
case  a  diminishing  power),  he  obtained  a  combination  which  was 
capable  of  forming  a  nearly  colourless  image. 

We  say  nearly  colourless,  because  the  powerful  plate  lens  acts, 
from  the  nature  of  the  material,  more  powerfully  in  refracting  the 
middle  or  green  portion  of  the  spectrum  than  can  be  recovered  by  the 
contrary  action  of  the  correcting  or  flint  concave  lens.  Hence,  there 
remains  behind  an  uncorrected  or  residuary  spectrum  of  about  y[,th  of 
the  breadth  of  the  original  spectrum  produced  by  the  convex  plate 
lens — that  is  to  say,  a  pencil  of  white  light  is  now  dispersed  over  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  about  sdljoth  part  of  that  of  the  object-glass. 
In  the  best  modern  telescopes  this  defect  is  lefl  to  its  fate.  Mr. 
Cooke  b  at  this  moment  engaged  in  the  construction  of  an  object-glass 
twenty-five  inclies  in  diameter,  by  far  the  largest  ever  yet  attempted. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  and  chromatic  diffusion  in  this  magnificent 
object-glass,  when  completed,  cannot  be  less  than  about  iJoth  of  an 
inch:  unless,  therefore,  some  secondary  combination  is  introduced, 
this  circumstance  will  unavoidably  prevent  the  employment  of  any 
powerful  eye-piece. 

The  necessity  of  employing  small  object-glasses  was  thus  satisfac- 
torily removed  by  the  discovery  of  Dollond  in  1758.  Nevertheless, 
there  still  remains  another  serious  cause  of  imperfection  in  the  com- 
pound object-glass.  Generally  speaking,  any  lens,  of  which  the  surfaces 
are  spherical,  is  much  more  powerful  towards  the  margin  than  are  the 
parts  of  it  near  to  the  centre.  A  pencil  of  light,  incident  on  the  whole 
aperture  of  a  lens  will,  in  general,  be  diffused  over  a  circle  whose  diameter 
bears  a  very  appreciable  ratio  to  the  thickness  of  the  lens.  Happily, 
however,  the  actions  of  a  convex  and  of  a  concave  lens  are,  in  this 
respect,  in  opposite  directions,  and  hence  they  have,  when  combined,  a 
tendency  to  correct  or  compensate  the  spherical  aberrations  of  each 
other.  Still  more  happily,  the  amount  of  this  spherical  aberration 
depends  very  materially  on  the  relative  curvatures  of  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  lens.  Without  altering  the  focal  length  of  a  lens,  it  is  quite 
possible  very  seriously  to  alter  the  amount  of  the  spherical  aberration. 
For  instance,  in  lenses  of  any  material,  the  aberration  of  a  plano-con- 
vex lens  is  four  times  that  of  a  lens  of  equal  power,  where  the  curva- 
ture of  the  side  facing  the  incident  light  is  three  times  that  of  the 
other  surface.  This  remarkable  effect  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that,  although  upon  the  whole,  the  same  total  deviation  of  the  light  is 
produced  in  the  two  lenses,  the  distribution  of  the  amount  of  deviation 
to  be  produced  by  each  surface  in  its  turn  is  very  different.  By  the 
application  of  these  principles  it  has  become  comparatively  easy  to 
produce  a  combination  free  both  from  primary  chromatic,  and 
from  spherical  aberration.  The  correction  of  the  colour  by  a  concave 
flint    lens  depends,    speaking   roughly  and  in  general^   on   its  focal 
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length,  and  not  upon  the  relative  curvatures  of  its  surfaces ;  conse- 
quently these  relative  curvatures  can  be  altered  until  those  are  found 
which  balance  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  convex  plate-glass  lens. 
The  investigation  of  the  best  methods  of  obtaining  these  appropriate 
relative  curvatures  is  attended  with  extrenae  labour  and  much 
difficulty ,  and  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  a  long  succession  of  accom- 
plished mathematicians.  The  main  source  of  difficulty  has  been  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  thicknesses  of  the  lenses 
into  the  account.  Mr.  Pritchard,  however,  has  recently  shown  that 
the  thicknesses  of  the  two  lenses  have  a  tendency  to  compensate  one 
another  in  the  amounts  of  spherical  aberration  which  they  respec- 
tively either  introduce  or  remove,  and  he  has  demonstrated  that  tables 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  neglecting  the  thicknesses,  are  prac- 
tically applicable  to  all  such  cases  as  ordinarily  arise  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  aplanatic  object-glasses  of  modern  telescopes. 

We  may  consider  then  tliat  the  once  difficult  question  of  the 
removal  of  spherical  aberration  in  an  object-glass  as  now  practically 
solved,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  which  requires  but  little  further 
trouble  than  the  inspection  of  a  set  of  tables.  There  does,  however, 
still  exist  a  practical  difficulty,  where  theoretically  there  was,  or  even 
now  is,  supposed  to  be  none.  It  is  almost  universally  asserted  in 
treatises  upon  the  subject,  that  in  order  to  produce  an  achromatic 
combination  nothing  further  is  required  than  to  make  the  focal  lengths 
of  the  two  lenses  proportional  to  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  consist.  Practically,  and  even  theoretically,  this  is  not 
the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  proper  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of 
the  two  lenses  is  perceptibly  influenced  by  the  forms  or  curvatures  of 
the  lenses  themselves.  It  is  herein  that  the  eye  and  the  skill  of  the 
optician  are  required  ;  and  (perhaps  unexpectedly)  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  we  are  to  look  for  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  troublesome 
elements  in  the  construction  of  the  object-glasses  of  telescopes.  Such, 
however,  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  in 
England,  and  such  is  the  ability  of  modern  English  artists,  that  there 
is  good  reason  for  believing  they  have  now  regained  the  ancient 
supremacy,  which  in  this  respect  existed  in  the  time  of  Dollond. 

[C.P.] 
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A.  S.  Herschel,  Esq.  B.A. 

On  the  Shoating^Uari  of  the  years  1865-6,  and  on  the  Probability 
of  the  Cosmical  Theory  of  their  Origin. 

Attbiition  was  recently  directed  by  Professor  Newton,*  of  Yale 
College,  U.S.,  to  the  probability,  on  wel] -considered  grounds,  that  in 
the  current  year,  1866,  a  prodigious  flight  of  meteors,  the  most 
imposing  of  its  kind,  and  visible  over  a  large  area  of  the  earth's 
surfiice,  will  make  its  appearance — perhaps  for  the  last  time  in  the 
present  century — either  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  or  on  the  14th 
of  November.  The  rare  opportunity  thus  afforded  of  deciding  some 
important  questions  in  the  theory  of  shooting-stars  makes  it  a  matter 
of  special  interest  for  persons  skilled  in  such  accurate  observations, 
to  watch  for  its  return  on  each  of  the  mornings  named  (wherever 
practicable,  between  one  and  two  o'clockf),  to  obtain  the  necessary 
data.  The  phenomenon  at  its  maximum  was  seen  by  Humboldt,  at 
Camana,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  1799;  and  again 
by  Dr.  Denison  Olmsted,  in  its  greatest  brilliancy,  at  Newhaven,  U.S., 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  1833.  Olmsted  was  the 
first  to  sum  up,  in  the  following  general  language,  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  display : — 

1.  The  number,  especially  of  bright  meteors,  is  much  larger  than 
usual. 

2.  An  uncommonly  large  proportion  leave  luminous  trains. 

3.  They  proceed,  with  few  exceptions,  from  a  common  centre  in 
some  part  of  the  constellation  Lreo. 

4.  They  are  seen   from   midnight  to   sunrise,  and    in    greatest 
abundance  between  three  and  four  a.m. 


•  '  American  Joarnal  of  Science/  2Dd  series,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  377 ;  and 
vol.  xxxYiii.  p.  53. 

f  The  object  in  restricting  the  watch  to  a  particular  hoar  is,  that  as  manj 
meteors  as  possible  may  he  simultaneously  observed  at  distant  places. 
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These  cliaracteristics  were  regarded  by  Olmsted  as  sufiBcient  to 
identify  for  tlie  future  the  return  of  the  November  shower.  Observers 
who  endeavour  to  verify  the  truth  of  this  desciription  for  themselves 
will  be  enabled  by  so  doing,  to  furnish  invaluable  materials  for  future 
investigations.  The  same  features  are,  moreover,  of  peculiar  interest, 
since  they  have  been  found  to  characterize,  with  certain  differences,  a 
number  of  other  meteoric  showers. 

The  periodicity  of  the  well-known  shower  of  meteors  on  the  10th  of 
August  was  discovered  independently  by  Quetelet,  in  the  year  1836, 
and  by  Herrick  (not  knowing  what  Quetelet  had  predicted)  on  the 
reappearance  of  the  same  meteors  in  the  year  1837.*  At  their  next 
return,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1839,  it  was  shown  by  Littrowf  that 
a  star-shower,  whose  occurrence  in  a.d.  1451,  on  the  5th  of  August, 
N.S.,  is  cited  by  Biot  from  the  *  Chinese  Annals,' — compared  with 
another  that  appeared,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in  a.d.  830,  on 
the  26th  July,  N.S., — gives  365  d.  6  h.  12  m.  as  the  average  length  of 
the  interval  between  any  two  successive  returns  of  the  August 
meteors ;  and  again,  that  the  same  star-shower  compared  with  that  of 
the  10th  of  August,  1839,  gives  365  d.  6  h.  8  m.  as  the  average 
length  of  the  same  period, — the  mean  of  the  two  determinations  being 
365  d.  6  h.  10  m.,  which  is  twenty  minutes  longer  than  the  civil  or 
tropical  year ;  but  differs  less  than  one  mmute  from  the  sideral  year. 
Besides  the  displays  of  the  August  meteors  which  happened  about  the 
year  a.d.  830,  other  returns  of  the  August  meteors,  of  the  nature  of 
star-showers,  are  recorded  in  the  *  Chinese  Annals  *{  to  have  happened 
at  the  end  of  July,  M.S.,  about  the  year  a.d.  933;  and  another  is 
cited  by  Herrick  which  happened  on  the  2nd  of  August,  N.S ,  in  the 
year  1243.  The  meteoric  year  of  August,  therefore,  coincides  with 
the  sidereal  year  ;  and  a  period  of  103  years  brings  all  the  star-showers 
of  A.D.  880,  933,  1243,  and  1451  into  conjunction  with  the  remarkable 
star-shower  of  the  10th  of  August,  1863.  A  star-shower  is  cited, 
moreover,  by  Biot,  which  happened  at  the  end  of  July,  N.S.,  in  the 
year  a.d.  833.  A  return  of  this  star-shower  may  not  unreasonably 
be  expected  to  occur  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  Aue^ust,  1866. 

Between  the  13tfj  of  October  and  the  13th  of  November,  during 
the  years  from  a.d.  903  to  1833,  not  less  than  thirteen  great  star- 
sliowers  have  been  recorded.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  third  part  of  a  century,  or  by  some  multiple  of  this  period, 
and  are   periodical   re-appearances  of  one   grand   meteoric   shower, 


♦  'American  Journal  of  Science,*  Ist  series,  vol.  xxxiii.  pp.  176,  354;  and 
"vol.  xxxvii.  p.  338. 

t  *  Astr.  Nachr.,*  vol.  xviii.  p.  374. 

X  Regarding  the  visibility  of  the  August  meteors  in  Chiai,  Captain  Sherrard 
Osborn,  C.B.  U.N.  &c.,  relates  that  they  were  seen  by  the  "watch  on  board  the 
*  Furious,'  near  Vedo  in  Japan,  on  the  night  of  the  9th — 10th  of  August,  1858, 
shooting  by  hundreds  from  the  north-east  to  the  west  overhead. —  Cruise  in 
Japanese  Waters,  p.  102. 
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viz.  that  seen  by  Humboldt  in  1799,  and  by  Olmsted  in  1833 — 
the  star-shower  expected  to  return  in  the  present  year,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Great  November  Shower.'  Its  encounter  with  the 
earth  takes  place  one  day  later  in  the  year  at  each  of  its  principal 
returns.  According  to  the  exact  calculations  of  Professor  Newton, 
the  next  passage  of  the  earth  through  the  centre  of  the  meteoric 
group  will  take  place  two  hours  after  sunrise  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  November,  1866.*  As,  however,  the 
piienonienon  occurred  upon  the  morning  of  the  13th,  in  each  of 
the  years  1864  and  1865  (and  not  so  brightly  upon  the  14th),  its 
moment  of  greatest  brightness  may,  possibly,  fall  one  day  earlier  than 
the  predicted  time,  and  a  watch  on  both  mornings,  of  the  13th  and 
14th,  is  accordingly  recommended  to  be  kept.  The  meteors  being 
seen  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  the  hour  from  one  to  two  o'clock  is 
the  best  that  can  be  chosen,  as  being  the  most  convenient  for  making 
simultaneous  observations. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  I860,  the  meteoric 
shower  in  England  was  observed  at  the  Greenwich  and  Cambridge 
Observatories,  at  Hawkhurst,  and  at  other  places.  The  hourly  number 
of  meteors  is  stated  by  Mr.  Glaisher  and  by  Prof.  Challis  to  have 
exceeded  all  before  recorded  at  either  of  those  Observatories.  More 
than  250  meteors  (279)  were  recorded  at  Greenwich  from  midnight 
until  five  o'clock,  when  for  a  space  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  paths  of  the  meteors  among  the  stars,  &c.,  were  not  noted,  but 
their  number  was  simply  counted.  The  result  was,  that  at  this  time 
meteors  of  the  first  class  were  appearing  at  the  rate  of  250  per  hour. 
At  least  a  thousand  meteors  must  have  been  visible  at  Greenwich 
fi-om  one  to  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  They  were  only 
seen  after  midnight,  until  near  sunrise,  and  they  were  most  abundant 
during  the  hour  from  one  to  two  o'clock.  The  maximum  display  of 
the  November  meteors  expeqted  in  the  year  1866,  is  still  several 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  observed  at  Greenwich  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1865.  Two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  meteors  are  com- 
puted by  Arago  to  have  been  visible  above  the  horizon  of  Boston  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  1833.t  Hundreds  of  the 
meteors  seen  on  that  occasion  appeared  brighter  than  the  planets ;  and 
some  of  them  were  fireballs  of  the  largest  class. 

Nearly  two-thinis  (172)  of  the  meteors  seen  at  Greenwich  left 
luminous  trains,  visible  for  several  seconds  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  meteors.  Their  unusual  number,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
luminous  trains  which  they  left  behind  them,  agree  with  Olmsted's 
description  of  the  meteors  in  1833,  and  leave  no  doubt  of  the  return 
of  the  November  shower.     Its  reappearance  in  the  present  year,  there 

*  '  American  Journal  of  Science/  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  60  et  aeq, 

t  Mr.  Greg  informs  the  writer  that,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Baxeudell,  F.K,A.S.,  on 

the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  **  The  number  of  meteors  seen  at  once,  often  equalled 

the  apparent  number  of  the  fixed  stars  seen  at  a  glance ! " 
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is  every  probability,  will  entitle  its  next  return  to  the  name  of  the 
•Great  November  Shower*  of  1866. 

Amongst  the  list  of  shooting -stars  seen  at  Hawkhurst  last  Novem- 
ber, seventeen  were  identical  with  meteors  observed  at  Greenwich. 
Fifteen  other  meteors  of  the  list  were  identical  with  meteors  seen  at 
Cambridge.  The  heights,  lengths  of  path,  &c.,  of  ten  of  these 
accordant  meteors  were  calculated,  and  this  is  also  the  number  of 
accordances  calculated  by  Dr.  Heis  of  Munster.  The  average  heights 
obtained  at  both  places  are  entered  in  the  following  table  for  com-i 
parison: — 

Mean  Heights  of  Ten  November 
Meteors  obierred  at 


1.  Hawkhurst. 

2.  Mttnster. 

BritSUt 

Brit.  Stat. 

Miles. 

Milea. 

74 

77 

54 

44 

64 

61 

Mean  height  at  first  appearance    • 

Mean  ditto  at  disappearance 

Mean  ditto  at  centres  of  visible  paths 

The  average  height  of  the  centres  is  a  little  greater  than  the  com- 
monly received  height  of  shooting-stars.  Professor  Newton  has  shown 
that  the  ordinary  height  of  shooting-stars  at  the  middle  of  their  appa- 
rent paths  is  'not  quite  sixty  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth* 

The  divergence  of  the  November  meteors  in  the  year  1865  from  a 
common  centre  in  the  constellation  Leo^  was  noted  both  in  £urope  and 
America,  and  the  following  positions  were  obtained  : — 

Position  of  Radiant  Point. 
Place,  and  Observer's  Name.  Nov.  13th. 

R.A.  N.  Decl. 

Greenwich  (Mr.  Glaisher)  ....  160°  30° 

Hawkhurst  (Mr.  Herschel)t 


Munster  (Dr.  Heis) 

Newhaven,  U.  S.  (Prof.  Newton) 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  (Mr.  Marsh) 


1.50  20 

148  24 

148  23 

148  24 


The  average  of  these  positions  is  some  degrees  from  the  bright 
star  y  ^^nis,  of  which  the  position  is  in  K.A.  153°,  N.  Decl.  21°; 
nevertheless  the  close  agreement  of  the  last  three  places  of  the  list 
merits  particular  attention. 

The  following  radiant  points  of  special  meteor-showers  were  re- 
corded at  Hawkhurst  during  the  last  few  years,  by  the  aid  of  star  maps 
expressly  suited  to  the  purpose. — Views  of  the  original  observations 
drawn  on  punctured  maps  showing  the  radiant  points,  were  exhibited, 
by  Dr.  Tyndall's  assistance,  on  the  wliite  screen. 


•  *  American  Journal  of  Science/  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  194. 

t  'Astronomical  Register,'  No.  37,  p.  18.— The  radiant  point  of  thirty-five  meteors 
observed  during  the  hours /row  one  to  three  o*clockt  was  in  right  ascension  148°,  north 
declination  23°,— exactly  the  position  assigned  by  Professor  Newton.    (A.  S.  H.) 
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METBORIC  PERIOD." 

k 

D»teof 
Observation. 

Jan.     2-3 

1864 

Apr.     9-11 

•                n 

„     19-21 

■                >f 

Aug.    9-11 

1863 

Oct.    19-20 

1864-5 

Not.  12-U 

1865 

Dec  11-13 

1863-4 

Fbdtkm  of  the 

Radiant  Pbint. 

R.A. 

N.Ded. 

234^ 

51° 

192 

4 

278 

35 

44 

56 

90 

16 

150 

20t 

101 

34 

A  number  of  observations  of  luminous  meteors  contained  in  the 
Catalogue  of  the  British  Association,  from  the  year  1845  until  the 
present  time,  are  capable  of  being  classified  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
upwards  of  fifty  radiant  points  of  shower<meteors  throughout  the  year 
are  recognized  as  coinciding  in  their  epochs  and  positions  with  the 
epochs  and  positions  of  similar  radiant  points  observed  by  Dr.  Heis. 
Charts  of  these  meteors  are  now  in  process  of  completion,  and  a  first 
step  will  be  gained  thereby,  towards  establishing  a  regular  shower- 
meteor  theory.  When  the  principal  meteoric  showers,  and  their 
connected  radiant  points,  and  epochs  are  pointed  out,  what  are  com- 
monly called  "  sporadic  "  shooting-stars  will  become  extremely  scarce. 

A  few  instances  lately  brought  to  li^ht  will  show  that  aerolites 
and  fireballs  are  not  only  independent  of  geographical  position,  but 
that  they  are  also  fixed  in  their  dates  of  appearance  and  directions. 
Two  stonefalls  took  place  on  the  25th  of  August,  1865  ;  one  at 
Aumale,  in  Algeria,  the  other  at  Shergotty,  in  India.  Two  detonating 
meteors  of  the  largest  class  were  seen  in  December,  1865;  one  on 
the  7th,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  the  other  on  the  9th,  at  Charleston, 
U.S.  Three  detonating  meteors,  on  the  east  coast  of  England  alone, 
during  the  last  five  years  (1 86 1-5),  occurred  between  the  19th  and 
the  21st  of  November.  Two  of  the  latter  meteors,  whose  paths 
could  be  traced,  proceeded  from  a  common  centre  in  some  part  of 
the  constellation  Cetus,  A  bright  fireball  was  seen  at  Hawkhurst 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  December,  and  another  at  Manchester  on 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  December,  1864,  whose  paths  (continued 
backwards)  proceeded  directly  from  the  radiant  point  of  the  period 
mentioned  last  in  the  foregoing  list.  A  notable  peculiarity  in  respect 
of  general  geographical  distribution,  periodical  returns,  and  fixed 
directions  would  evidently  connect  aerolites  and  fireballs  in  true 
astronomical  relation  with  ordinary  shooting-stars.  Nevertheless  it 
appears  that  out  of  72  aerolites  whose  hour  of  fall  is  certainly  known, 
by  far  the  greater  number  (58)  occurred  afier^  midday,  during  the 
hours  from  noon^to  nine  f.m.|     Shooting-stars,  on  the  contrary,  reach 

*  These  meteoric  periods  are  advanced  by  Baumhauer,  as  dates  on  which  fire- 
balls are  most  common.    *  PoggendorfiTs  Annals/  vol.  UvL  p.  471.     1845. 

t  See  note  (f),  p.  648. 

X  Onl^  thirteen  fell  in  the  forenoon,  and  fifty-eight  during  the  hours  from 
noon  to  mnc  p.m.     '  B.  A.  Iteport— 1860,'  p.  26. 
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their  maximum  at  an  opposite  hour  of  the  day,  being  found  to  be  most 
abundant  after  midnight ;  or  twelve  hours  later.  An  astronomical 
difference  accordingly  exists  between  aerolites  and  shooting-stars,  to 
which  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  physical  difference  of  a  kind  not  yet 
established  should  correspond.  It  is  noticed,  for  example,  that  on  the 
10th  of  August,  and  the  13th  November,  dates  on  which  shooting-stars 
and  fireballs  are  more  abundant  than  on  any  other  nights  in  the  year, 
hut  one  stone  hasfiillen  on  each  date.  The  average  height  of  seventy- 
eight  meteors  observed  in  America  on  the  13th  of  November,  1863, 
exceeded  the  usual  height  of  meteors  by  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.*  On 
these  grounds  Professor  Newton  supposes  that  the  November  shower- 
meteors  are  composed  of  more  easily  destructible,  or  of  more  inflam- 
mable materials  than  acrolitic  bodies.  An  examination  of  the  light 
of  shooting-stars  (and  particularly  of  the  November  meteors)  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope,  would  at  once  reveal  the  fact  if  these  meteors  and 
their  luminous  trains  are  composed  of  substances  in  a  gaseous  state  ; 
the  presumption  is  (hat  they  are  solid,  although  probably  in  a  state  of 
fine  division.  Whether  shooting-stars  consist  of  particles  in  a  state  of 
dust,  or  vapour,  which  the  spectroscope  can  alone  reveal,  the  return  of 
the  Great  November  Shower  is  a  favourable  opportunity  for  advancing 
our  knowledge  by  its  use,  and  a  discovery  is  in  store  for  refracting 
prisms,  which  should  not  (if  possible)  be  allowed  to  pass  away 
unheeded. 

The  spectrum  of  an  entire  star-shower  was  shown,  by  Dr.  Tyndall's 
assistance,  upon  the  screen  with  a  straight- vision  prism  having  a  direct 
field  of  view  of  at  least  20°  of  tiie  sky.!  The  meteors  were  illuminated 
first  by  the  carbon  points  of  the  electric  lamp,  and  afterwards  by  the 
vapour  of  silver  in  the  electric  arc,  showing  the  different  appearances 
in  the  prismatic  field  of  view,  of  a  solid,  or  a  gaseous  source  of  light. 
Some  tinder  wsls  ignited  by  a  fire-syringe;  and  experiments  with 
Gassiot's  Geissler  tubes  were  shown  to  illustrate  the  difference  that 
exists,  between  the  diffuse  ^low  of  an  electric  discharge,  resembling 
the  aurora  in  the  highest  and  rarest  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
massive  light  of  meteors,  resembling  an  ordinary  spark. 

[A.S.H.] 

*  'American  Journal  of  Science,'  2nd  series,  vol.  xl.  p.  252. 

t  A  pair  of  such  prisms,  mounted  upon  a  binocular  frame,  is  recommended  as 
the  best  instrument  for  meteospectroscopic  observations.  Mr.  Browning  constructs 
a  Binocular  Pattern  of  Dense  Glass  Prisms  shown  at  the  lecture,  under  the  name 
of  a  "  Meteospectroscope." 
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WEEKLY  EVENING  MEETING, 
Friday,  June  1,  1866. 

Sir    Henry    Holland,  Bart.   M.D.   D.C.L.  F.E.S.  President, 

in  the  Chair. 

Henrt  E.  Roscoe,  B.A.  F.R.S. 
On  the  Opalescence  of  the  Atmosphere. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (May  22,  1864)  the  speaker  explainetl  the 
principles  of  a  method  by  the  application  of  which  we  are  able  to 
gain  some  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  chemically  active  rays 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  their  variation  from  time  to  time.  This 
method  depends  upon  the  comparison  of  tints  gained  by  sensitive  photo- 
graphic paper  when  exposed  to  daylight ;  and  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
define  the  " chemical  rays"  to  be  all  those  which  are  able  to  produce  a 
darkening  effect  upon  chloride  of  silver  paper.  In  order  that  such  a 
mode  of  measurement  should  be  ppssible,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  paper  can  be  prepared  of  a  uniform  degree  of  sensitiveness; 
and  secondly,  that  the  relation  between  the  several  tints  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  light  necessary  to  produce  such  tints  should  be  known. 
These  relations  have  been  accurately  ascertained,  and  the  method  is 
now  so  far  perfected  that  the  observations  can  be  very  easily  and  accu- 
rately made.^ 

The  whole  apparatus  needed  for  these  experiments  is  contained  in 
a  small  box,  and  all  the  observations  for  a  day  can  be  made  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart,  determinations  of 
the  Chemical  Intensity  of  Total  Daylight  have  been  carried  on  at  Kew 
OUervatory  for  the  past  year  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Baker.  The  mean  daily 
Intensity  can  be  readily  obtained  from  the  separate  observations,  and 
these,  when  plotted  out  as  a  curve,  show  the  daily  mean  intensities 
for  the  year. 

Daily  Mean  Chemical  InteruUiet  meatured  at  KeuD,  April,  18C5,  to  April,  1866. 


Foi 

•  April.      1865  . 
May           .,     . 

.       81-2 

For  October. 

1865 

29-2 

.       970 

„    November 

ft 

12-8 

M 

June          „     . 

.       76-9 

„    December' 

6-9 

M 

July           „     .         . 

.     100  6 

„    January. 

1866 

13-4 

August      „     . 

.       82  5 

„     Februaiy 

»» 

24-2 

M 

September  „     .         • 

.     110-2 

„     March 

n 

82  2 

In  Spring,  45  9         In  Sun 

mier,  91*5         In  Autumn,  73  •  9 

In  Wmter 

.11-0 

(Lijrht  of  the  Int 

cnpity  1  acting  for  24  hours  taken  as 

1000.) 

♦  Soo  •  Phil.  Trans.,*  1805,  p.  605  :  "  The  Bakerian  Lecture.* 
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It  is  seen  that  the  cooditioD  of  the  skj  and  weather  materially 
influences  the  chemical  intenstj  of  the  month — thos  Jane,  1865,  was 
cloudy  (2  days  rain  ;  21  days  cloudy  ;  arerage  amoant  of  cloud,  5*5), 
and  the  mean  intensity  is  76  9;  whereas  September  was  a  very  bright 
mouth  (0  days  rain ;  20  days  cloudy ;  average  amoant  of  doad,  2'5)j 
and  the  chemical  intensity  reached  110 '2. 

If  we  compare  the  mean  intensities  lor  the  summer  and  winter 
solstices  and  the  equinoxes  as  measured  at  Owen's  Collie,  Manchester, 
we  have, — 

Jiiiie21 113 

March  and  September  21          ...    33 
December  21 4*7 

The  above  numbers  show  that  the  increase  of  chemical  action  from 
December  to  March  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  from  March  to  June. 
This  difference  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  common  absorption  exerted 
by  the  atmosphere,  but  may  be  explained  as  being  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  peculiar  absorptive  action  which  the  atmosphere  effects 
upon  the  chemically  active  rays,  and  to  which  the  name  of  opalescence 
may  be  given. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated^  that  the  chemical  intensity  of  light  on 
snowy  peaks  and  in  tropical  climates  is  much  less  than  that  in  our  own 
latitudes,  and  that  photographers  in  Mexico  have  found  it  impossible 
amidst  the  glaring  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  to  obtain  a  picture  which  in 
the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  England  would  need  an  exposure  of  only 
one  minute.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  truth  attaching  to 
these  extraordinary  statements,  and  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the 
chemical  intensity  of  tropical  climates,  the  speaker  was  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  send  his  assistant,  Mr.  T.  E.  Thorpe,  to  Para,  on  the  Amazons 
(long.  48°  30'  W.,  and  lat.  1°  28'  S.).  The  measurements  there  made 
have  already  furnished  some  very  interesting  results  ;  in  the  first  place, 
we  find  that  the  daily  mean  chemical  intensities  at  Pard  and  at  Kew 
on  the  same  days  are  represented  by  the  following  numbers : — 

April  4,  18G6  . 
.,  7  ,.  . 
..    13      ..         .  .         . 

The  curves  for  these  days  show  the  enormous  variation  of  chemical 
intensity  which  occurs  under  a  tropical  sun  during  the  rainy  season. 
Every  afternoon  regularly,  and  sometimes  at  other  periods  of  the  day, 
the  enormous  thunder-clouds  discharge  their  contents  in  the  form  of 
deluging  rain,  and  the  chemical  action  sinks  to  zero;  then  the  storm 
(xisses  over,  and  the  chemical  intensity  again  rises  (see  woodcut  on 
opposite  page).  It  is  thus  seen  that  any  difficulties  which  a  photo- 
grapher may  have  in  the  tropics  cannot  be  ascribed  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  the  sun's  chemically  active  rays. 

♦  S(^  Golding  Bird,  •  Natiiml  Philosophy,'  5th  edition,  p.  622. 
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Pa«L 

19-7 

260-0 

eras  1  to  13-1 

9-3 

320  0 

oras  1  to  34-4 

45-7 

326-0 

or  as  1  to    7-1 
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The  speaker  desired,  however,  chiefly  to  direct  attention  this 
evening  to  some  experiments  which  appear  to  throw  light  upon  that 
much  vexed  question  of  the  cause  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  heavens  and 
the  ruddy  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset.  Since  the  time  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  this  subject  has  been  a  favourite  ground  for  the  display  of 
meteorological  speculations.  Leonardo,  and  afterwards  Goethe,  believed 
that  the  blueness  of  an  unclouded  sky  was  due  to  the  passage  of  the 


a^m 


white  light  through  the  atmosphere  containing  finely  •divided  par- 
ticles. Newton  explained  the  blue  colour  of  the  heavens  by  the  exist- 
ence in  the  atmosphere  of  hollow  very  minute  vesicles  of  water,  upon 
which,  as  on  a  soap-bubble,  the  colours  of  thin  plates  become  percep* 
tible;  and  according  as  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  these  vesicles 
increased,  so  would  the  colour  change  from  blue  to  yellow,  orange,  and 
red  ;  and  thus,  by  very  frequent  reflections,  the  various  tints  from  sky- 
blue  to  sunset-red  could  be  explained.  Founded  upon  this  theory 
Ciausius  has  calculated  the  relative  intensities  of  direct  sunlight  and  the 
diffuse  reflected  light  of  the  sky  for  varying  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

Some  physicists  have  assumed  that  the  air  itself  has  a  blue  colour, 
whilst  others  have  admitt»*d  that  if  air  be  of  a  blue  colour  by  rtflected 
light,  it  must  appear  red  by  transmitted  light. 

Others  again,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
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great  variety  of  sunset  tints,  have  assumed  these  tints  to  be  an  ocular 
deception,  or  caused  by  the  presence  of  clouds  which  receive  and  repeat 
the  colour ! 

Many  physicists  have  suggested  that  the  atmosphere,  being  filled  with 
small  particles  of  floating  solid  matter,  acts  like  an  opalescent  medium  and 
transmits  only  red  light ;  but  it  is  to  Briicke^  that  we  are  indebted  for 
a  complete  statement  and  masterly  investigation  of  this  view  of  the  sub* 
ject.  Forbes,  again, t  explains  the  phenomena  in  an  entirely  diflerent 
manner;  for  he,  observing  that  under  certain  circumstances  aqueous 
vapour,  or  rather  water  in  finely  divided  particles,  is  able  to  absorb  the 
blue  rays,  and  that  the  sun  looked  red  when  seen  through  a  particular 
portion  of  a  jet  of  escaping  steam,  attributes  the  sunset-red  solely  to 
the  presence  of  water  in  this  peculiar  state  of  division. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  these  various  opinions,  it  appears  of 
special  interest  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  some  quantitative  facts  re- 
specting the  intensity  of  the  light  transmitted  directly  from  the  sun,  and 
that  reflected  by  the  air  or  particles  in  the  atmosphere  The  possibility 
of  making  such  measurements  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  sun*s 
light  which  may  be  expected  to  show  great  difierences  in  reflection  and 
transmission,  viz,  the  most  refrangible  portions,  is  rendered  at  once 
evident  by  the  employment  of  the  simple  method  of  measuring  the 
chemical  intensity  of  light  which  has  been  above  alluded  to.  The 
method  employed  consists  simply  in  determining  the  chemical  intensity 
of  the  total  daylight  (sunlight  and  diffused  light),  and  immediately  after- 
wards shading  ofi^  the  sun's  direct  rays  by  means  of  a  small  disc  or  sphere 
of  metal,  whose  apparent  diameter  is  only  slightly  greater  than  that  of 
the  solar  disc  seen  from  the  position  of  the  sen-^itive  paper.  In  this  way 
the  chemical  intensity  of  the  total  (direct  and  diffused)  light  is  compared 
with  that  given  oft*  by  the  whole  of  the  heavens  alone,  and  the  difler- 
ence  gives  the  chemical  intensity  of  the  direct  sunlight. 

Experiment  soon  proved  that  the  relative  intensity  of  the  chemical 
light  coming  directly  from  the  sun  is  very  much  less  than  we  should  ordi- 
narily suppose,  judging  from  the  intensity  of  the  visible  light.  Thus,  at 
Owen's  College,  Manchester,  it  was  found  when  the  sun  was  12°  3'  above 
the  horizon,  that  of  100  chemically  active  rays  falling  on  the  horizontal 
surface,  less  than  5  were  due  to  the  direct  sunlight,  whilst  95  came 
from  the  dift'used  light  of  the  heavens,  even  when  the  sky  was  un- 
clouded. At  the  same  instant,  of  100  rays  of  visible  light  as  aftecting 
the  eye,  60  came  directly  from  the  sun,  and  only  40  from  the  diffiise 
sky-light.  This  singular  result  was  also  observed  at  Ciieetham  Hill,  by 
Mr.  Baxendell,  and  at  Heidelberg,  by  Dr.  Wolkoft*;  indeed,  at  this 
latter  station,  it  was  found  on  several  occasions  that  whilst  the  sun 
was  shining   brightly,  it    was  totally    devoid  of    chemical   rays,  the 
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interposition   of  the   small   disc  producing   no    diminution    in    the 
chemical  action. 

Thus,  at  altitudes  from  O*  34' to  12**  58' on  the  following  occa- 
sions, the  sunlight  was  robbed  entirely  of  its  chemically  active  rays 
l:^  paftiage  through  the  atmosphere. 


AlUtode. 

Direct  San. 

Diffuse  Light. 

0^34' 

0  000 

0-026 

1     82 

0-000 

0-024 

2    29 

0-000 

0-038 

3    27 

0-000 

0  028 

6      0 

0  000 

0030 

10    40 

0-000 

0-073 

11    51 

0*000 

0079 

12    58 

0-000 

0-080 

The  same  inactive  condition  of  the  sun  at  low  altitudes  has  frequently 
been  observed  at  Kew,  Cheetham  Hill,  and  Owens  College. 

The  following  numbers  g^ve  the  results  of  an  extended  series  of 
observations  made  at  Heidelberg,  by  Dr.  Wolkoff,  at  Kew  by  Mr. 
Baker,  at  Cheetham  Hill  by  Mr.  Baxendell,  at  Owens  College  by 
myself,  and  at  Pard  (Brazils)  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Thorpe 

The  last  column  gives  the  ratio  of  chemical  intensity  of  sun  to 
sky,  the  fraction  of  the  action  of  the  diffuse  light  which  the  direct  sun 
exerts.  Thus,  the  ratio  0*106  at  Owens  College  means  that  if  1  repre- 
sents the  intensity  of  the  chemical  light  from  the  diffused  light  of 
the  whole  sky,  0  106  was  the  intensity  of  the  ray  emanated  directly 
from  the  sun. 


RmlU  of  Obtervations  at 

Heidelberg. 

Number  of 
(>b!«rviiUonji. 

Range  of 

AlUtndc  of 

Sun. 

Mc«n 

AlUtude  of 

Sun. 

Intensity 
of  Sky  or 
diffused 
Daylight. 

Intensity 
ofdlrwt 
Sunlight. 

Ratio  of 
Sun  to  Sky. 

Gmnp  1 

::  B 

10 
19 
31 
22 
17 

0^  to  150 
15  —  30 
30  —  45 
45  —  60 
abovo  60 

70  15' 
24     43 
34    34 
53    37 
62    80 

•048 
•134 
•170 
•174 
•190 

•002 
•066 
•136 
•263 
•319 

0041 
0-472 
0-800 
1-511 
1-603 

liesulU  0/  ObtervaiioM  at  Cheetham  Hill 


Group  1 
,,      2 


Number  of  Observations 


Sky. 


23 
22 
18 


24 
22 
17 


Mean 
AUitiido 
of  Sun. 


19^  30' 
25  81 
34       8 


Intensity  of 

Sky  or 

ditnued 

Daylight. 


•064 
•091 
•104 


Intensity 
of  direct 
Sunlight. 


•012 
•019 
-026 


Ratio  of 
S»u  t<»  Sky. 


0-187 
0-208 

o-2r>o 
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Komber  of  Observations. 

Mean 
Altttndo. 
of  Sun. 

Intensity  of 

Sky  or 

diffused 

Daylight. 

Intensity  of 

direct 

Sonligfat 

Ratio  of 

Sky. 

Son. 

Son  to  Sky. 

Group  1 
„      2 
„      8 

33 

20 

4 

34 

24 

5 

17^     8' 
26    38 
54    12 

•066 
•074 
•140 

•007 
•008 
•043 

0106 
0-108 
0-308 

Rendtat 

of  Observations  at  Kew, 

Number  of  Observations. 

Mean 
Altitude 
of  Sun. 

Intensity  of 

Sky  or 

diffused 

DayUght. 

Intensity 
of  direct 
Sunlight. 

Ratio  of 

Sky. 

Sun. 

SuntoSlqr. 

Group  1 
„      2 
„      8 

18 
6 

18 
8 
7 
6 

123  55/ 
21      8 
28    16 
41    23 

0065 
0072 
0-104 
0135 

0014 
0030 
0056 
0107 

0-213 
0-416 
0-538 
0-792 

Results  of  Observations  at  Pard  (Brazils), 


Number  of  Observations. 

Mean 
Altitude 
of  Sun. 

Insensity 
of  Sky  or 
diffused 
Daylight. 

Intensity 
of  Direct 
Sunlight 

Ratio  of 

Sky. 

Sun. 

Sun  to  Sky. 

Group  1 

:;  i 

20 
25 
25 

20 
25 
25 

42°  21' 
62    49 

77    20 

•451 
•552 
•6G0 

-168 
•277 

•267 

•372 
•501 
•404 

If  we  compare  the  numbers  thus  obtained  by  experiment  with  those 
calculated  by  Clausius  on  the  theory  of  hollow  vesicles  impeding  the 
passage  of  the  rays,  we  f^hall  notice  a  most  remarkable  difference 
between  the  experimental  and  calculated  numbers. 

Ratio  of  Chemical  Intensities  of  direct  Sunlight  to  diffused  Light, 


Sun's 

CalcuUtcd 

AlUtude. 

(Clausius). 

200 

0-491 

25 

0-896 

80 

1-320 

85 

1-690 

40 

2032 

50 

2-634 

60 

3129 

Experiments. 

Heidelberg. 

Cbeetliam             Owens 
Hill.                OoUege. 

Kew. 

0-350 

019                010 

0-36 

0-480 

0-20                Oil 

0-47 

0-650 

023 

0-57 

0-820 

0-26 

0-65 

1-00 

— 

0-75 

1-37 

.;-. 

1-60 

— 

Thus,  whilst  the  theory  requires  that  at  an  elevation  of  20*  the 
relation  of  diffuse  light  to  sunlight  was  as  100  to  49-1,  the  expe- 
riments at  Heidelberg  showed  a  relation  of  100  to  35,  those  of 
Kew  of  100  to  30,  at  Cheetham  Ilill  of  100  to  19,  and  at  Owens 
College   of   100    to  10,  whilst    the  differences    at   higher  altitudes 
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becomes  still  greater.  The  Heidelberg  observations  were  made 
on  the  summit  of  the  Kdnigstuhl,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  therefore  at  a  position  beneath 
which  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  densest  air  was  situated ; 
when  the  sun  attained  an  altitude  of  40*,  the  direct  sun's  rays  exert 
the  same  amount  of  chemical  action  as  the  diffused  light  of  a  cloudless 
sky.  At  Kew  Observatory,  this  point  of  equality  is  not  nearly  reached 
when  the  altitude  of  the  sun  is  42".  At  Par^,  under  the  equator,  this 
difference  between  the  chemical  intensity  of  direct  and  diffuse  sunlight 
becomes  even  more  striking,  for  wirh  an  altitude  of  77°  the  ratio  of 
direct  to  diffuse  is  less  than  0*5 ;  that  is,  if  100  rays  come  from  the 
diffused  daylight  only  50  come  from  the  direct  sunlight.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  remarkable  result.  We  thus  see  that  the  high  tropical 
light  curves  are  mainly  caused,  not  by  the  increase  of  the  chemically 
active  rays  in  the  direct  sunlight,  but  by  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
chemical  activity  of  the  diffuse  light.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  the  Par:!  observations  the  sky  was  not  cloudless,  and 
much  light  is  reBected  from  the  heavy  cumuli ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  re- 
markable, that  under  a  tropical  sun  at  an  altitude  of  80°,  the  diffuse  day- 
light should  exert  a  chemical  action  twice  as  great  as  the  direct  sunlight. 

That  the  relation  between  the  chemically  active  constituents  of  sun- 
light, direct  and  diffused,  is  quite  different  from  the  relation  of  the  visible 
rays,  can  be  easily  ascertained.  In  some  of  the  experiments  made  at 
Cheetham  Hill,  the  shadow  of  a  small  disc  was  thrown  on  a  horizontal 
Mir&ce  of  white  piiper,  and  careful  estimations  made  of  the  relative 
brightness  of  the  shaded  and  unshaded  portions  of  the  surface.  A  com- 
parison of  these  results  with  those  obtained  at  the  same  time  for  the 
chemical  rays  showed  that  when  the  sun*s  mean  altitude  was  25°  16',  the 
mean  ratio  of  the  chemical  intensities  of  direct  and  diffuse  light  was 
0-23  (or  for  100  of  diffu*»e  light  there  was  23  of  direct  sunlight), 
whilst  the  ratio  of  the  visible  intensities  was  4*0  (or  for  100  of  diffuse 
light  there  was  400  of  direct  sunlight).  This  shows  that  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  was  1  '74  times  greater  on  the  chemical  than  on  the 
risible  rays.  Again,  at  Owens  College,  with  a  mean  altitude  of 
12°  3',  the  ratio  of  chemical  intensity  was  0053,  that  of  the  visible 
intensity  being  1*4;  or  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  was  26*4  times 
as  great  upon  the  chemical  as  upon  the  visible  rays. 

How  can  we  seek  to  explain  this  unexpected  result — that  the  sun 
shining  brightly,  and  casting  a  dark  shadow,  should  at  a  height  of  20^ 
be  capable  of  producing  a  chemical  action  of  only  ^th  of  that  produced 
by  the  diffuse  light  from  the  whole  of  a  cloudless  i»ky  ? 

The  explanation  may  be  rendered  plain  by  an  experiment.  Let  us 
take  a  very  slightly  milky  liquid — such  as  water  containing  ^th  grain  of 
■ttspended  sulphur  in  the  gallon.  So  slight  is  the  opalescence  that 
we  can  scarcely  detect  it.  Nevertheless,  this  minute  trace  of  most 
finely-divided  sulphur  is  sufficient  to  cut  off  the  cliemically  active  rays ; 
the  bright  flash  of  carbonic  disulphide  in  nitric  oxide  cannot  explode 
the  bulb  when  the  opalescent  solution  is  placed  between  it  and  tlie 
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bulb ;  but  the  bulb  explodes  instantly  when  the  light  is  allowed  to 
pass  through  pure  water. 

We  liave  here  an  exact  imitation  of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
as  regards  the  chemically  active  rays.  We  see  that  light  of  a  high 
degree  of  refrangibility  cannot  pass  through  the  water  containing  the 
finely-divided  sulphur ;  it  is  reflected  back  again  by  the  particles  of 
sulphur.  So,  too,  the  atmosphere  is  filled  with  particles  which  reflect 
the  blue  rays  and  transmit  the  red.  What  the  exact  nature  of  these 
particles  may  be,  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  know,  however,  that  the  air 
is  always  filled  with  minute  solid  bodies.  We  see  that  in  the  sporules 
which  are  constantly  present  and  cause  fermentation  and  putrefactive 
decomposition.  We  see  it  also  in  the  fact  that  particles  of  soda  can 
always  be  detected  in  the  atmosphere  by  spectrum-analysis.  We 
notice  these  particles  as  motes  dancing  in  the  sunbeam,  or  in  those 
grander  paths  of  light  which  sometimes  shoot  up  into  the  sky  from  a 
setting  sun.  The  phenomenon  may,  perhaps,  be  caused  by  that  finely- 
divided  extra-terrestrial  meteoric  dust,  which  is,  according  to  many 
physicists,  constantly  falling  through  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth's 
surface.  These  solid  particles  in  the  air  may  produce  the  above 
effects,  and  certainly  do  produce  them ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
small  particles  of  water  are  also  able  to  transmit  only  red  rays,  and 
that,  as  Forbes  has  shown,  the  glorious  ruddy  tints  of  the  setting  sun 
are  doubtless  partly  caused  by  aqueous  vapour. 

If  the  white  beam  of  the  electric  lamp  be  passed  through  a  tube 
3  feet  long,  fitted  with  glass  plates  at  each  end,  and  filled  with  a  scarcely 
visibly  opalescent  liquid,  all  the  blue,  green,  and  yellow  rays  will  be 
completely  cut  off,  and  the  immerging  beam  of  liglit  is  deep  red.  Here 
indeed  we  have  an  artificial  sunset.  The  finely  divided  sulphur  reflects 
blue  light  and  transmits  red.  If  the  visible  light  is  diminished  to  one- 
third  by  means  of  opalescent  sulphur,  the  chemically  active  rays  are 
altogether  cut  off.  The  variatioi\  in  the  amount  of  this  finely-divided 
matter,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  in  the  air,  will  naturally  produce  varia- 
tion in  the  tints  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  the  presence  at  sunset  of 
more  aqueous  vapour  on  the  point  of  being  condensed  than  at  sun- 
rise will  explain  the  greater  depth  of  colour  in  the  setting  than  in 
the  rising  sun ;  the  tints  of  dawn  being,  according  to  Mr.  Brayley, 
those  of  evening  in  the  reverse  order. 

In  opal  glass  we  have  perhaps  a  still  better  illustration  of  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  chemically  active  rays.  The  opal- 
escence of  the  glass  is  cansed  by  the  presence  of  very  minute  particles 
of  bone-ash  (calcium  phosphate),  or  of  arsenic  trioxide,  which  are  dis- 
seminated throughout  the  mass.  By  reflected  light  this  glass  appears 
white  or  blueish-white,  by  transmitted  light  it  appears  orange.  If  we 
place  a  bright  source  of  white  light  behind  the  glass,  we  see  that  the 
direct  rays  are  red,  whilst  the  general  diffused  lij^ht  reflected  from  the 
particles  of  the  finely-divided  matter  in  the  glass  is  blueish-white. 

That  the  size  of  the  particles  between  which  the  light  passes 
modifies  the  character  of  the  transmitted  my  scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 
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This  U  most  clearly  exemplified  in  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  blue  and 
ruby  gold  investigated  by  Mr.  Faraday.  Gold  in  thin  plates  reflects 
yellow,  and  transmits  green  light ;  but  when  suspended  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division  in  water,  it  transmits  blue,  purple,  or  ruby  light, 
according  to  the  state  of  division  in  which  it  b  precipitated. 

The  blue,  purple,  and  ruby  solutions  all  contain  metallic  gold  in 
suspension,  as  Mr.  Farad^  has  most  conclusively  shown,  and  yet  they 
transmit  totally  different  rays. 

Hence  we  may  fairly  suppose  that  the  varying  size  of  the  reflecting 
particles  may  aid  in  producing  the  widely  diflering  sunset  tints,  from 
deep  ruby-red  to  yellow  and  even  blue ;  for  we  are  not  without  several 
well-authenticated  cases  in  which  the  sun  has  been  seen  to  be  blue. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1831,  a  blue  sun  was  noticed  over  a  great  part  of 
Kurope,  as  also  in  America. 

We  have  seen  that  the  light  transmitted  by  flnely-divided  sulphur 
is  red — it  is,  however,  singular  that  blue  sulphur  can  be  formed.  If 
we  add  ferric  chloride  to  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  we  get  a 
transient  but  very  splendid  purple  tint ;  and  we  may  ask  ourselves 
whether  this  can  be  due  to  the  size  of  the  particle.  If  we  heat  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  water  up  to  200°  C  the  gas  deoomposes,  sulphur  being 
deposited,  and  the  solution  attains  a  deep  blue  colour.  Can  this  pos- 
sibly be  due  to  the  minute  division,  almost  approaching  solution,  which 
the  sulphur  attains?  We  And  that  on  cooling  the  colour  disappears, 
sulphur  is  deposited,  and  the  liquid  becomes  milky.  If  we  dissolve 
sulphur  in  sulphuric  trioxide  (anhydrous  sulphuric  acid),  no  chemical 
action  that  we  know  of  occurs,  and  we  get  a  magnificent  deep-blue 
colour.  Can  this  again  be  due  to  the  minute  division  of  the  sulphur,  thus 
permitting  the  blue  rays  alone  to  pass? 

Finally,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  both  the  analogues  of  sulphur, 
selenium  and  tellurium,  yield  magniflcently  coloured  liquids  when  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric  trioxide.  Selenium  in  this  state  yields  a  deep  olive- 
green  solution,  and  tellurium  a  magniflcent  ruby-red  colour. 

Can  these  colours  likewise  be  caused  by  the  reflection  or  absorp- 
tion of  one  kind  of  light  and  the  preferential  transmission  of  another 
kind  by  finely-divided  particles? 

The  ruby-red  gold  liquid  and  ruby-red  gold  glass  are  both  as  trans- 
parent, and  the  one  is  apparently  as  truly  a  liquid  as  the  reil  solution 
of  tellurium.  Yet  we  know  that  finely  suspended  metallic  gold  is  the 
cause  of  this  red  tint.  Are  we  acting  contrary  to  analogy  in  supiKjsing 
that  the  colour  of  thb  red  liquid  is  caused  by  the  particles  of  linely- 
divideil  tellurium,  or  that  of  these  blue  and  green  liquids  by  the  particles 
of  sulphur  and  selenium  ? 

The  speaker  felt  that  he  was  here  entering  upon  debateablc  ground, 
that,  namely,  of  the  cause  of  the  colour  of  natural  bodies  ;  it  was  with 
uiuch  diffidence  that  he  brought  forward  these  examples  of  coloured 
solutions,  and  he  did  so  only  because  they  forced  themselves  on  to 
his  notice  in  the  consideration  of  the  plainer  and  now  somewhat  better 
understood  phenomenon  of  the  Opalescence  of  the  Atmosphere. 

[11.  E.  II.  I 
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GENEEAL  MONTHLY   MEETING, 
Monday,  June  4,  1866. 

William  Pole,  Esq.  M.A.  FJLS.  in  the  Chair. 

Edward  Beanes,  Esq.  C.E.  F.C.S. 
Robert  C.  L.  Bevan,  Esq. 

were  elected  Members  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

John  Hogg,  M.D. 
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in  the  Chair, 

Edward  Frankland,  Ph.D.  F.RS. 

PBOVBBOR  OF  GHSMUm,  RX 

On  the  Source  of  Muscular  Power, 

What  is  the  source  of  mnscnlar  power  ?  Twenty  years  ago,  if  this 
question  had  been  asked,  there  were  but  few  philosophers  who 
would  have  hesitated  to  reply,  *'  The  source  of  muscular  power  is  that 
peculiar  force  which  is  developed  by  living  animals,  and  which  we 
term  the  mtcU  force  I "  but  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  has 
rendered  the  view  implied  in  such  an  answer  so  utterly  untenable 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  no  one  possessing  any  knowledge  of 
physical  science  would  venture  to  return  such  a  reply.  We  now 
know  that  an  animal,  however  high  its  organization  may  be,  can  no 
more  generate  an  amount  of  force  capable  of  moving  a  grain  of  sand, 
than  a  stone  can  fall  upwards  or  a  locomotive  drive  a  train  without 
fuel.  All  that  such  an  animal  can  do  is  to  liberate  that  store  of  force, 
or  potential  energy,  which  is  locked  up  in  its  food.  It  is  the  chemical 
change  which  food  suffers  in  the  body  of  an  animal  that  liberates  tho 
previously  pent-up  forces  of  that  food,  which  now  make  their  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  actucd  energy — as  heat  and  mechanical  motion. 

From  food,  and  food  alone,  comes  the  mailer  of  which  the  animal 
body  is  built  up ;  and  from  food  alone  come  all  the  different  kinds  of 
physical  force  which  an  animal  is  capable  of  manifesting. 

The  two  chief  forms  of  force  thus  manifested  are  Heat  and  Muscular 
vu)Uon  or  mechanical  tcork,  and  these  have  been  almost  universally 
traced  to  two  distinct  sources — the  heai  to  the  oxidation  of  the  food, 
and  the  mechanical  \Dcrk  to  the  oxidation  of  the  muscles. 

This  doctrine,  first  promulgated,  the  speaker  believed,  by  Liebig, 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  that  philosopher's  justly  celebrated 
*  Ghemico-Physiologieal  Essays.* 

In  his  work  entitled  '  Die  organische  Chomie  in  ihrer  Anwendung 
auf  Physiologic  und  Pathologic,  Braunschweig,  1842,'  Liebig  says, 
**  All  experience  teaches  that  Uicro  is  only  one  source  of  mechanical 
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R.  Mayer  wrote,*  **  A  musole  is  only  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
the  truiaformation  of  force  is  effected,  but  it  is  not  we  matericU  by  the 
chemical  change  of  which  mechanical  work  is  produced."  He  showed 
that  the  15  lbs.  of  dry  muscles  of  a  man  weighing  150  lbs.  would,  if 
their  mechanical  work  were  due  to  their  chemical  change,  be  com- 
pletely oxidized  in  80  days,  the  heart  itself  in  8  days,  and  the 
yentrides  of  the  heart  in  2^  days.  After  endeavouring  to  prove  by 
physiological  arguments  that  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen  absorbed 
in  the  lungs  could  possibly  come  into  contact  with  the  substance  of 
the  muscles,  Mayer  says,  "  The  fire-place  in  which  this  combustion 
goes  on  is  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  Uood  however — a 
slowly-burning  liquid — ^is  the  oil  in  the  flame  of  life.  .  .  .  Just 
as  a  plant-leaf  transforms  a  given  mechanical  effect,  light,  into  another 
force,  chemical  difference,  so  does  the  muscle  produce  mechanical  work 
at  the  cost  of  the  chemical  difference  consumed  in -its  capillaries. 
Heat  can  neither  replace  the  sun's  rays  for  the  plant,  nor  the  chemical 
process  in  the  animal :  every  act  of  motion  in  an  animal  is  attended 
by  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid 
and  water  ;  every  muscle  to  which  atmospheric  oxygen  does  not  gain 
access  ceases  to  perform  its  functions.'' 

But  Mayer  was  not  the  first  to  conceive  this  view  of  muscular 
action.  Nearly  200  years  ago,  a  Bath  physician.  Dr.  John  Mayow, j 
distinctly  stated  that  for  the  production  of  muscular  motion  two 
things  are  necessary — the  conveyance  of  combustible  substances  to 
the  muscle  by  the  blood,  and  the  access  of  oxygen  by  respiration. 
He  concluded  that  the  chief  combustible  substance  so  used  was  fat. 
A  century  before  Priestley  isolated  oxygen,  Mayow  was  aware  of  its 
existence  in  the  air,  in  nitre,  and  in  nitric  acid ;  he  knew  that  com- 
bustion is  supported  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  that  this  gas  is 
absorbed  in  ^e  lungs  by  the  blood,  and  is  abisolutely  necessary  for 
muscular  activity. 

For  two  decades  this  doctrine  sank  into  oblivion ;  and  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  years  that  it  has  been  again  advanced,  chiefly  by 
Haidenhain,^  Traube,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  Bonders.  || 

Experimental  evidence  was,  however,  still  wanting  to  give  per- 
manent vitality  to  the  resuscitated  doctrine  ;  for  although  the  laborious 
and  remarkable  investigations  of  Yoit  §  and  of  Edward  Smithy  point 
unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  Mayow  and  Mayer's  hypothesis,  yet 

^  '  Die  organiflche  Bewegung  in  ihicm  ZuBammenhange  mit  dcm  Stoffwechsel,' 
1845. 

t  •  De  Motu  muBOulari/  1G81.    Mayow  was  bom  in  1645,  and  died  1679. 

I  *Mechani%ho  Lelrtung  Warmeentwickelimg  und  Stoffumaatz  bci  dcr 
Muakelthatigkeit,'  1864. 

H  Ajb  this  ia  passing  through  the  press,  the  speaker  has  become  aware  that 
Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  advocated  this  doctrine  in  1852,  and  repeatedly  since; 
their  opinions  being  founded  upon  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

§  *  Untersuchungcn  uber  don  Einiluss  des  Koclisakes,  dos  Kafife^s  und  der 
Muskel-bewogungen  auf  den  Htoflfwcchacl/  p.  150.    Munich,  1860. 

1  •Phil  Trans..'  1861,  p.  747. 
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the  results  of  these  physiologists  were  not  sufficiently  conclusiye  to 
render  the  opposite  view  untenable.  This  want  of  data  of  a  suffi- 
ciently conclusiye  character  has  been  supplied  by  a  happily  conceived 
experiment  undertaken  by  Fick  and  WisUcenus  in  the  autunm  of  last 
year,  and  described  in  the  '  Philosophical  Magazine,'  vol.  xxxi.  p.  485. 
In  the  application  of  these  data,  however,  to  the  problem  now  under 
consideration,  one  important  link  was  found  to  be  wanting,  viz,  the 
amount  of  actual  energy  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  a  given  weight 
of  muscle  in  the  human  body.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  refer  to  this 
missing  link  in  the  following  words : — **  The  question  now  arises 
what  quantity  of  heat  is  generated  when  muscle  is  burnt  to  the 
products  in  which  its  constituent  elements  leave  the  human  body 
through  the  lungs  and  kidneys  ?  At  present,  unfortunately,  there  are 
not  the  experimental  data  required  to  give  an  accurate  answer  to  this 
important  question,  for  neither  the  heat  of  combustion  of  muscle  nor 
of  the  nitrogenous  residue  (urea)  of  muscle  is  known."  Owing  to 
the  want  of  these  data,  the  numerical  results  of  the  experiment  of 
Fick  and  Wislicenus  are  rendered  less  conclusive  against  the 
hypothesis  of  muscle  combustion  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been,  whilst  similar  determinations,  which  have  been  made  by 
Edward  Smith,  Haughton,  Playfair,  and  others,  are  even  liable  to  a 
total  misinterpretation  from  the  same  cause. 

The  speaker  stated  tliat  he  had  supplied  this  want  by  the  calori- 
metrical  determination  of  the  actual  energy  evolved  by  the  combustion 
of  muscle  and  of  urea  in  oxygen.  Availing  himself  of  these  data  he 
then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the 
present  condition  of  which  might  be  thus  summed  up  : — It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  muscular  power  is  derived  exclusively  from  the 
mutual  chemical  action  of  the  food  and  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  but 
opinions  differ  as  to  whether  that  food  must  fiist  be  converted  into  the 
actual  organized  substance  of  the  muscle,  before  its  oxidation  can  give 
rise  to  mechanical  force,  or  whether  it  is  not  also  possible  that 
muscular  work  may  be  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  the  food,  which 
has  only  arrived  at  the  condition  of  blood  and  not  of  organized 
muscular  tissue. 

The  importance  of  this  problem  can  scarcely  be  overrated  ;  it  is 
a  comer-stone  of  the  physiological  edifice,  and  the  key  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  nutrition  of  animals.  For  its  satisfactory  solution 
the  following  data  require  to  be  determined  : — 

1st.  The  amount  of  force  or  actual  energy  generated  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  given  amount  of  muscle  in  the  body. 

2nd.  The  amount  of  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  muscles  of 
the  body  during  a  given  time. 

3rd.  The  quantity  of  muscle  oxidized  in  the  body  during  the  same 
time. 

If  the  total  amount  of  force  involved  in  muscular  action,  as  mea- 
sured by  the  mechanical  work  performed,  be  greater  than  that  which 
could  possibly  be  generated  by  the  quantity  of  muscle  oxidized  during 
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tho  same  time,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  power  of  the  muscles  is 
not  deriyed  exchmvdy  from  the  oxidation  of  their  own  substance. 

As  regards  the  firist  datum  to  be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  agree 
npon  some  unit  for  the  measurement  of  mechanical  force.  The  unit 
most  commonly  adopted  is  that  represented  by  the  lifting  of  a  kilogram 
weight  to  the  height  of  one  metre.  The  researches  of  Joule  and  MAjet 
bare  connected  fiiis  standard  unit  with  heat; — they  prove  that  the 
force  required  to  elevate  this  weight  425  times  will,  when  converted 
into  heat^  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  1°  C. 
If  this  weight  were  let  fall  from  a  height  of  425  metres,  its  collision 
with  the  earth  would  produce  an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  kilogram  of  water  1°  C.  The  same  heating  effect 
woidd  also  of  course  be  produced  by  the  fcJl  of  425  kilograms  tiirough 
1  metre.  This  standard  of  force  is  termed  a  metrekilogram  ;*  and  425 
metrekilograms  are  equal  to  that  amount  of  heat  which  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  1  kilogram  of  wat^r  through  1^  C.  If  then  it 
be  found  that  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  a  certain  weight 
of  charcoal  or  muscle,  for  instance,  raises  the  temperature  of  1  kilogram 
of  water  through  1^  C,  this  means,  when  translated  into  mechanical 
power,  425  metrekilograms.  Again,  if  a  man  weighing  64  kilograms 
climbs  to  a  height  of  1,000  metres,  the  ascent  of  his  body  to  this 
height  represents  64,000  metrekilograms  of  work ;  that  is,  the  labour 
necessary  to  raise  a  kilogram  weight  to  the  height  of  1  metre  64,000 
times. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  actual  energy  generated  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  given  amount  of  muscle  in  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine,  first,  the  amount  of  actual  energy  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  that  amount  of  muscle  in  oxygen,  and  then  to  deduct  from 
the  number  thus  obtained  the  amount  of  energy  still  remaining  in  the 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  this  quantity  of  muscle  which  leave  the 
body.  Of  these  products,  urea  and  uric  and  hippuric  acids  are  the 
only  ones  in  appreciable  quantity  which  still  retain  potential  energy 
on  leaving  the  body,  and  of  these  the  two  latter  are  excreted  in  such 
snuJl  proportions  that  they  may  be  considered  as  urea  without  intro- 
ducing any  material  error  into  the  results. 

These  determinations  were  made  in  Lewis  Thompson's  calorimeter, 
which  consists  of  a  copper  tube  to  contain  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of 
potash  with  the  combustible  substance,  and  which  can  be  enclosed  in 
a  kind  of  diving-bell,  also  of  copper,  and  so  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  a 
suitable  vessel  containing  a  known  quantity  (2  litres)  of  water.  The 
determinations  were  made  with  this  instrument  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 19*5  grains  of  chlorate  of  potash,  to  which  about  Jth  of  peroxide 
of  manganese  was  added  was  intimately  mixed  with  a  known  weight 
(generally  about  2  grams)  of  the  substance  whose  potential  energy 


^  I  follow  tho  example  of  the  BogiBtror-Qeneral  in  abbreviutiDg  the  French 
woid  ^rcMiiaie  to  gram. 
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was  to  be  determined,  and  the  mixture  being  then  placed  in  the  copper 
tube  above  mentioned,  a  small  piece  of  cotton  thread  previously  steeped 
in  chlorate  of  potash  and  dried  was  inserted  in  the  mixture.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  was  now  carefully  ascer- 
tained by  a  delicate  thermometer ;  and  the  end  of  the  cotton  thread 
being  ignited  the  tube  with  its  contents  was  placed  in  the  copper  bell 
and  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  As  soon  as  the  combustion 
reached  the  mixture  a  stream  of  gases  issued  from  numerous  small 
openings  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  bell  and  rose  to  the  surface  of  the 
water — a  height  of  about  10  inches. 

At  the  termination  of  the  deflagration,  the  water  was  allowed  free 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  bell,  by  opening  a  stopcock  connected 
with  the  bell  by  a  small  tube  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  calorimeter.  The  gases  in  the  interior  of  the  beU  were  thus  dis- 
placed by  the  incumbent  column  of  water,  and  by  moving  the  bell  up 
and  down  repeatedly  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  temperature  throughout 
the  entire  miass  of  water  was  quickly  established.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  was  again  carefully  observed,  and  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  previous  observation  determines  the  caloriflc  power  or 
potential  energy,  expressed  as  heat,  of  the  substance  consumed. 

The  value  thus  obtained  is,  however,  obviously  subject  to  the 
following  corrections : — 

1.  The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  calorimeter  and  apparatus 
employed,  to  he  added, 

2.  The  amount  of  heat  carried  away  by  the  escaping  gases,  after 
issuing  from  the  water,  to  he  added, 

3.  The  amount  of  heat  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  of 
potash  employed,  to  he  dedtLcted, 

4.  The  amount  of  heat  equivalent  to  the  work  performed  by  the 
gases  generated  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  he 
added. 

Although  the  errors  due  to  these  causes  to  some  extent  neutralize 
each  other,  there  is  still  an  outstanding  balance  of  sufficient  imix)rtance 
to  requii-e  that  the  necessary  con-ections  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

The  amount  of  error  from  the  first  cause  was  once  for  all  experi- 
mentally determined,  and  was  added  to  the  increase  of  temperature 
observed  in  each  experiment. 

The  amount  of  heat  carried  away  by  the  escaping  gases  after 
issuing  from  the  water  may  be  divided  into  two  items,  viz, : — 

a.  The  amount  of  heat  rendered  latent  by  the  water  which  is 
carried  off  by  the  gases  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

h.  The  amount  of  heat  can*ied  off  by  these  gases  by  reason  of 
their  temperature  being  above  that  of  the  water  fr-om  which  they 
issue. 

It  was  ascertained  that  a  stream  of  dry  air  when  passed  through  the 
water  of  the  calorimeter,  at  about  the  same  rate  and  for  the  same 
period  of  time  as  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  depressed  the 
temperature  of  the  water  by  only  0"'02  C. 
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By  placing  a  delicate  thonnomoter  in  the  escaping  gases,  and 
another  in  the  water,  no  appreciable  difference  of  temperature  conld 
be  observed.     Both  these  items  may  therefore  be  safely  neglected. 

The  two  remaining  corrections  can  be  best  considered  together, 
since  a  single  careful  determination  eliminates  both.  When  a  com- 
bustible substance  is  burnt  in  gaseous  oxygen,  the  conditions  are 
essentially  different  from  those  which  obtain  when  the  same  sub- 
stance is  consumed  at  the  expense  of  the  combined  or  solid  oxygen 
of  chlorate  of  potash.  In  the  first  case  the  products  of  combustion, 
when  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  occupy 
loss  space  than  the  substances  concerned  in  the  combustion,  and  no 
part  of  the  energy  developed  is  therefore  expended  in  external  work, 
that  is,  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  second 
case,  both  the  combustible  and  the  supporter  of  combustion  are  in  the 
solid  condition,  whilst  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  products  of 
combustion  are  gases.  The  generation  of  the  latter  cannot  take 
place  without  the  performance  of  external  work,  for  every  cubic  inch 
produced  must  obviously,  in  overcoming  atmospheric  pressure,  per- 
form an  amount  of  work  equivalent,  in  round  numbers,  to  the  lifting 
of  a  weight  of  15  lbs.  to  the  height  of  one  inch.  In  performing  this 
work  the  gases  are  cooled,  and  consequently  less  heat  is  com- 
municated to  the  water  of  the  calorimeter.  Nevertheless,  the  loss  of 
heat  due  to  this  cause  is  but  small.  Under  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  experiments  detailed  below,  its  amoimt  would  only  have  increased 
the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  by  0°'07  0.  Even  this 
slight  error  is  entirely  eliminated  by  the  final  correction  which  wo 
have  now  to  consider. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  decomposition  of  chlorate  of  potash  into 
chloride  of  potassium  and  free  oxygen  is  attended  with  the  evolution 
of  heat.  If  a  few  grains  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  or  bettor,  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  be  dropped  into  an  ounce  or  two  of  ftised  chlorate  of 
potash  which  is  slowly  disengaging  oxygen,  the  evolution  of  gas 
immediately  proceeds  with  great  violence,  and  the  mixture  becomes 
visibly  red  hot.  although  the  external  application  of  heat  be  discon- 
tinued from  the  moment  when  the  metallic  peroxide  is  added.  The 
latter  remains  unaltered  at  the  close  of  the  operation.  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  chlorate  of  potash,  on  being  decomposed,  furnishes 
considerably  more  heat  than  that  which  is  necessary  to  gasify  the 
oxygen  which  it  evolves.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  determine 
the  amount  of  heat  thus  evolved  by  the  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
potash  (9*75  grams)  mixed  with  one  gram  of  the  substance  burnt 
in  each  of  the  following  determinations.  This  was  effected  by  the 
use  of  two  copper  tubes,  the  one  placed  within  the  other.  The 
interior  tube  was  charged  with  a  known  weight  of  the  same  mixture  of 
chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese  as  that  used  for  the 
subsequent  experiments,  whilst  the  annular  space  between  the  two 
tubes  was  filled  with  a  combustible  mixture  of  chlorate  and  spermaceti, 
the  calorific  value  of  which  had  been  previously  ascertained.     Tlie 
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latter  mixture  was  ignited  in  the  calorimeter  as  before,  and  the  heat 
generated  during  its  combustion  efiEected  the  complete  decomposition 
of  the  chlorate  in  the  interior  cylinder,  as  was  proved  by  a  subisequent 
examination  of  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter,  which  contained  no  traces 
of  undecomposed  chlorate.  The  following  are  the  results  of  fiye 
experiments  thus  made,  expressed  in  units  of  heat,  the  unit  being  equal 
to  1  gram  of  water  ndsed  through  1**  CL  of  temperature : — 

Units  of  Hod. 

l8t  experimeDt 340 

2nd         „ 300 

8rd  „ 375 

4th  „ 438 

5th  „ 438 

5)1891 
Mean 378 

This  result  was  confirmed  by  the  following  experiments : — 
1.  Starch  was  burnt,  firstly,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  and  secondly, 
by  admixture  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese. 

Heat  anits  fdmished  by  one  gram  of  starch  burnt  with  9-  75 

grams  chlorate  of  potash 4290 

Heat  units  furnished  by  the  same  weight  of  starch  burnt  in 

a  stream  of  oxygen  gas 3964 

Difference 326 

2nd.  Phenylic  alcohol  was  burnt  with  chlorate  of  potash,  and  the 
result  compared  with  the  calorific  value  of  this  substanoe  as  deter- 
mined by  Favrc  and  Silbermann. 

Heat  units  furnished  by  one  gram  of  phenylic  alcohol  burst 

with  9-75  grams  chlorate  of  potash      •         .         •         .8183 

Heat  units  furnished  by  ooe  gram  of  pbenx  lie  alcohol  when 

burnt  with  gaseous  oxygen   Favre  and  Silbermaim ;        .       7842 

Difference S4l 

These  three  determinations  of  the  heat  erolved  by  the  decom- 
position of  9  -75  grams  of  chlorate  of  potash,  famishing  the  numbers 
378,  326,  and  341,  agree  as  closely  as  cc»iild  be  cxpt>ct<^d,  when  it  is 
considered  that  all  experimfflital  errors  are  nocessaiily  thrown  upofa 
the  calorific  Talue  of  the  chlorate  of  potash. 

The  mean  of  the  abore  fire  experimental  nmnbejs  was,  in  aU 
cases,  deducted  from  the  actual  Talues  road  off  in  the  following 
de^rminations. 

It  was  ascertoiDed  by  numercms  trials  that  all  the  chlcmte  of 
potash  was  decomposed  in  the  defiagraticins;.  and  thai  but  mere  traces 
of  carbonic  oxide  were  jirodnoed. 

Jcoile  s  mechanicfJ  equiTiIeait  of  heat  was  emplovivi,  rir,  1  kOo- 
gram  ci  water  raised  1'  C  =r  423  mcsztMlcigramiv 
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The  following  results  were  obtained : 
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Actual  energy  developed  by  one  gram  of  each  substance  when  burnt 
in  oxygen. 


Vawmi  nf  Rnlw««n<<«  ArittA 

Hkat  Unrs. 

Metre. 

«tioo<»a 

lit  Ex- 
periment 

2nd  Ex. 
periment. 

3rd  Ex. 
perinifnt 

4th  Ex-   1     „^„ 
periment  |     "*^ 

klloKT&niB 
of  force. 
(Mean.) 

Beef  Muscle  purifiec 
by  rep(«ted  washing 
with  ether     .     . 

Purified  Albumen  . 

Beef  Pat     .     .     . 

Hippuric  Acid  .     . 

UncAcid    .     .     . 

Urea»     .... 

!} 

5174 

5009 
9069 
5380 
2645 
2121 

5062 

4987 

5437 
2585 
2302 

5195 
2207 

5088 
2197 

5103 

4998 
90G9 
5383 
2615 
2206 

2161 

2117 
8841 
2280 
1108 
984 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  determination  of  the  actual  energy 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  muscle  in  oxygen  represents  more 
than  the  amount  of  actual  energy  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
muscle  within  the  body,  because,  when  musdo  bums  in  oxygen  its 
carbon  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  into  water ; 
the  nitrogen  being,  to  a  great  extent,- evolved  in  the  elementary  state ; 
whereas,  when  muscle  is  most  completely  consumed  in  the  body,  the 
products  are  carbonic  acid  water  and  urea ;  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
passes  out  of  the  body  as  urea —a  substance  which  still  retains  a 
considerable  amount  of  potential  energy.  Dry  muscle  and  pure 
albumen  yield,  under  these  circumstances,  almost  exactly  one-third  of 
their  weight  of  urea,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  above  deter- 
mination of  the  actual  energy  developed  on  the  combustion  of  urea, 
enables  us  to  deduce  with  certainty  the  amount  of  actual  energy 
developed  by  muscle  and  albumen  respectively  when  consumed  in  iSie 
human  body.     It  is  as  follows : — 


Actual  energy  developed  by  one  gram  of  each  substance  when  consumed  in 

the  body. 


Stmt  of  lubetaiioe  dried  at  I00«a 

He«t  onlta. 
(Me«L) 

Metreldlognms 
of  force. 
(M«n.) 

Beef  Muscle  purified  by  ether      .     . 
Purified  Albumen 

4368 
4263 

1848 
1803 

^  The  speaker  showed  the  combustibility  of  urea  by  burning  it  upon  asbestos 
in  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas. 
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We  have  tliiis  ascertained  the  first  of  ^onr  three  data,  viz.  the 
amonnt  of  force  or  actual  energy  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  a  given 
amount  of  muscle  in  the  body  ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  ascertain  the 
second,  f)%z,  the  amount  of  mechanical  force  exerted  by  the  muscles  of 
the  body  during  a  given  time.  For  this  purpose  we  have  only  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  details  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus's  conclusive  ex- 
periment already  referred  to,  and  which  consisted  in  the  ascent  of 
the  Faulhom  in  Switzerland  from  the  lake  of  Brienz.  This  moun- 
tain can  be  ascended  by  a  very  steep  path  from  Iseltwald,  which 
was  of  course  favourable  for  the  experiment,  and  there  is  an  hotel 
on  the  summit  which  allowed  the  experimenters  to  pass  the  following 
night  under  tolerably  normal  circumstances.  The  following  is  their 
own  description  and  estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  in 
the  ascent.* 

"  Let  us  now  inquire  how  much  work  was  really  done  by  our 
mu^les.  One  item  necessary  for  the  reply  is  already  at  hand,  viz. 
the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  Faulhom  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
of  Brienz  multiplied  b^  the  weight  of  the  body ;  the  former  reckoned 
in  metres,  the  latter  in  kilograms.  The  weight  of  the  body  with 
the  equipments  (hat,  clothes,  stick)  amounted  to  66  kilograms  in 
Fick's  case,  and  76  in  Wislicenus's.  The  height  of  the  Faulhom 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Brienz  is,  according  to  trigonometric 
measurements,  exactly  1956  metres.  Therefore  Fick  performed 
129,096  and  Wislicenus  148,656  metrekilograms  of  muscqjar  work." 

But  in  addition  to  this  measurable  external  work  there  is  another 
item  of  force  "  which  can  be  expressed  in  units  of  work  ;  and  though  its 
value  cannot  be  quite  accurately  calculated,  yet  a  tolerable  approximation 
can  be  made.  It  consists  of  the  force  consumed  in  respiration  and  the 
heart's  action.  The  work  performed  by  the  heart  has  been  estimated, 
in  a  healthy  full-grown  man,  at  about  0*64  metrekilogramf  for  each 
systole.  During  the  ascent,  Fick's  pulse  was  about  120  per  minute. 
That  gives  for  the  5*5  hours  of  the  ascent  an  amount  of  work  which 
may  be  estimated  at  25,844  metrekilograms,  entirely  employed  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  circulation.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
estimate  the  labour  of  respiration.  One  of  us  has  shown,  however,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  *  Medical  Physics  *  (p.  206),  that  Bonders' 
well-known  investigations  concerning  the  conditions  of  pressure  in  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  give  sufficient  data  for  such  an  estimate.  He  has 
there  shown  that  the  amoimt  of  work  performed  in  an  inspiration  of 
600  cubic  centims.  may  be  rated  at  about  0*63  metrekilogram. 
Fick  breathed  during  the  ascent  at  an  average  rate  of  about  25  respira- 
tions per  minute,  which  gives,  according  to  this  estimation,  an  amount 
of  respiratory  work  for  the  whole  ascent  of  5197  metrekilograms. 
If  we  add  this,  and  the  number  i*epresenting  the  work  of  the  heart,  to 


*  *  Phil.  Mag/  vol.  xxxi.  p.  496,  186G. 

t  0*43  is  here  assigned  as  the  work  of  the  left,  anil  0*21  a-s  that  of  the  riglit 
ventricle. 
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the  external  work  performed  by  Fick,  we  obtain  a  total  of  159,637 
metrekilograms.  If  we  suppose  that  Wislicenus's  respiratory  and 
circnlatory  work  bore  the  same  proportion  to  Fick*s  as  his  bodily 
weight  did  to  Fick's,  i.  c.  7  :  6,  we  obtain  for  Wislicenns's  amount  of 
work,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  calculate  it,  a  total  of  184,287  metre- 
kilograms. 

*'  Besides  these  estimated  (and  certainly  not  over-estimated)  items, 
there  are  several  others  which  cannot  be  even  approximately  calculated, 
but  the  sum  of  which,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  would  probably  exceed 
even  our  present  large  total.  We  will  try  to  give  at  least  some  sort 
of  an  account  of  them.  It  must  first  be  remembered  that  in  the 
steepest  mountain  path  there  are  occasional  level  portions,  or  even 
descents.  In  traversing;  such  places  the  muscles  of  l^e  leg  are  exerted 
as  they  are  in  ascending,  but  the  whole  work  performed  is  transformed 
back  into  heat.  The  same  force-producing  process,  however,  must  bo 
going  on  in  the  muscles  as  if  work  were  being  performed  which  did  not 
undergo  this  transformation.  In  order  to  make  this  point  yet  clearer 
we  mav  take  into  consideration  that  the  whole  work  of  the  ascent,  only 
existed  temporarily  as  work.  On  the  following  day  the  result  was 
reversed ;  our  bodies  approached  the  centre  of  the  earth  by  as  much  as 
they  had  receded  from  it  the  day  before,  and,  in  consequence,  on  the 
second  day  an  amount  of  heat  was  liberated  equal  to  the  amount  of 
work  previously  performed.  The  two  parts  of  the  action,  which  in 
this  case  were  performed  on  two  separate  days,  take  place  in  walking 
on  level  ground  in  the  space  of  a  footstep. 

*'  Let  us  observe,  besides,  that  in  an  ascent  it  is  not  only  those 
muscles  of  the  leg  specially  devoted  to  climbing  which  are  exerted, 
the  arms,  head,  and  trunk  are  continually  in  motion.  For  all  these 
movements  force-generating  processes  are  necessary,  the  result  of 
which  cannot,  however,  figure  in  our  total  of  work,  but  must  appear 
entirely  in  the  form  of  heat,  since  all  the  mechanical  effects  of  these 
movements  are  immediately  undone  again.  If  we  raise  an  arm,  we 
immediately  let  it  drop  again,  &o. 

**  There  was  besides  a  large  portion  of  our  muscular  system  employed 
during  the  ascent,  which  was  performing  no  external  work  (not  even 
temporary  work,  or  mechanical  effects  immediately  reversed),  but 
which  cannot  be  employed  without  the  same  force-generating  processes 
which  render  external  work  possible.  As  long  as  we  hold  the  body  in 
an  upright  position,  individual  groups  of  muscles  (as,  for  instance,  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  neck,  &c.)  must  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
continual  tetanus  in  order  to  prevent  the  body  from  collapsing.  We 
may  conceive  of  a  tetanized  muscle  as  holding  up  a  weight  which 
would  immediately  feM  if  the  supply  of  actual  energy  were  to  cease. 
It  is  active  but  it  performs  no  work,  and  therefore  all  the  force  pro- 
duced is  liberated  in  the  form  of  heat." 

Thus  the  total  amount  of  measured  and  estimable  work  performed 
in  5  •  5  hours  in  the  experiments  before  us  was  159,637  metrekilograms 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  44.)  3  c 
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for  Pick,  and  184,287  metrekilogramB  for  Wislicenus.     This  is  onr 
second  datum. 

The  third,  m.  the  amount  of  muscle  oxidized  in  the  body  during 
the  performance  of  this  work  has  been  carefully  determined. by  the 
same  experimenters,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  muscle  consumption  before 
and  after  the  ascent.  For  the  details  of  these  determinations  the 
speaker  referred  his  hearers  to  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine '  for  1866, 
vol.  xxxi.  page  488 ;  but  the  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
results: — 

Ascent  of  the  Faulhom, 


Fick. 

Wislicenus. 

AmouDt  of  Nitrogen  secreted  in  Urine  per  hour  before  ascent 
Weight  of  dry  Muscle  corresponding  to  Nitrogen  .... 

Gram. 
•63 

4-19 

Gram. 
•61 

4-05 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  secreted  per  hour  during  ascent  .     .     . 
Weight  of  dry  Muscle  corresponding  to  Nitrogen    .... 

•41 
2-70 

•39 
2-56 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  secreted  per  hour  during  6  hours  after  < 
the  ascent j 

•40 
2-63 

•40 

Weight  of  dry  Muscle  corresponding  to  Nitrogen  .... 

2-63 

Amount  of  Nitrogen  secreted  per  hour  during  the  following\ 
nieht    •     .     •     •     • ' 

•45 
3-06 

•51 

Weight  of  dry  Muscle  corresponding  to  Nitrogen  .... 

3^39 

Total  amount  of  Nitrogen  secreted  during  ascent   .... 
Ditto  during  6  hours  after  ascent       ...••... 

3^31 

3-13 

5-74 

5-55 

Weight  of  dry  Muscle  correspond- f  During  ascent .... 
ing  to  N  itrogen  secreted  .     .  \  During  6  hours  after  ascent 

20-98 
16-19 

20-89 
1611 

37-17 

37-00 

The  results  of  these  determinations  add  a  new  link  to  the  chain 
of  experimental  evidence,  that  muscular  exertion  does  not  necessarily 
increase  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  thi'ough  the  urine.  From  mid-day 
before  the  ascent  (August  29th,  1865)  to  the  following  evening  at 
seven  o'clock  (August  30th)  both  gentlemen  abstained  from  all 
nitrogenous  food.  During  these  thirty-one  hours  they  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  solid  food  except  starch,  fat,  and  sugar.  The  two 
former  were  taken  in  the  form  of  cakes.  Starch  was  made  up  with 
water  into  a  thin  paste,  which  was  then  made  into  small  cakes  and 
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fried  with  plenty  of  fat.  The  sugar  was  taken  dissolved  in  tea.  lu 
addition  to  this  there  was  the  sugar  contained  in  the  beer  and  wine, 
which  were  tak^n  in  qnantities  usual  in  mountain  excursions.  It 
was  doubtless  owing  to  this  absence  from  food  containing  nitrogen 
that  the  amount  of  this  element  secreted  through  the  urine,  declined 
tolerably  regularly  from  the  29th  of  August  till  the  evening  of  the 
30th.  Even  in  the  night  of  the  30th  to  the  31st,  in  spite  of  the  plentiful 
meal  of  albuminous  food  on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  the  secretion 
of  nitrogen  was  less  than  on  the  preceding  night.  The  reason  of 
this  is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstance  that  during  the 
period  of  abstinence,  the  secretion  of  nitrogen  was  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  tissues,  and  now  these  tissues  required  reparation. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  worthy  of  recoid  that  during  the  ascent 
neither  of  the  experimenters  perspired  perceptibly,  since  it  has  been 
proved  by  Ranke  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  nitrogen  leaves  tho 
system  in  the  matter  of  perspiration  ;  and  as  Thiry  has  also  shown 
that  no  nitrogen  is  got  rid  of  by  respiration,  it  follows  that  in 
addition  to  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  urine,  the  only  other  mode 
of  exit  for  this  element  is  through  the  fceces.  Now  the  proportion 
secreted  through  the  faeces  has  been  estimated  by  Hanke  at  about 
one-twelfth  of  that  in  the  urine;  but  inasmuch  as  all  experiments 
on  the  subject  tend  to  show  that  this  alvine  nitrogen  is,  as  voided, 
a  constituent  of  un-oxidized  compounds,  that  is,  of  compounds 
that  have  not  yielded  up  their  force,  it  has  no  claim  upon  our  atten- 
tion. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  requires  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  we  proceed  to  apply  our  three  data  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us.  It  is  this : — Is  it  possible  that  at 
the  termination  of  the  ascent  of  the  Faulhom  there  micht  be  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  products  of  decomposition 
retained  in  the  body  ?  Considering  the  physiological  effect  of  tho 
retention  of  urea  in  the  system,  as  exemplified  whenever  the  secretion 
of  urine  is  interrupted,  it  is  difficult  to  ima^ne  the  possibility  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  urea  being  retained  in  the  system  of  a  healthy 
man.  It  is,  however,  otherwise  with  creatin,  another  of  the  products 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue ;  for  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  a 
muscle  which  has  been  hard  worked  contains  more  creatin  than  ono 
that  has  been  at  rest.  Thus  the  quantity  of  creatin  contained  in  the 
heart  of  an  ox  was  found  to  be  -14  per  cent.  (Gregory),  and  that  in 
other  ox-flesh  only  •  06  per  cent  (Staedeler).  Now  tho  muscles  which 
extend  the  leg  in  walking,  and  which  do  the  essential  work  in 
ascending,  have  been  estimated  by  Weber  to  weigh  in  both  legs 
5  *  8  kilograms,  and  if  we  assume  that  before  the  ascent  these  muscles 
contained  *06  per  cent,  of  creatin,  whilst  after  the  ascent  the  per- 
centage had  increased  to  *  14  per  cent.,  then  the  amount  of  creatin 
thus  exceptionally  retained  would  amount  to  4*64  grams,  which 
would  be  derived  from  8  •  4  grams  of  muscle. 

The  speaker  had  been  unable  to  determine  the  calorific  effect  of 

3c2 
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oreatin,  and  consequently  the  octnal  energy  developed  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  mnsclo  into  creatin ;  for,  although  he  was  kindly  famished  with  an 
ample  supply  of  this  material  by  Dr.  Dittmar,  yet  all'attempts  to  bum 
it  in  the  calorimeter  were  fruitless.  Even  when  mixed  in  very  small 
proportions  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  other  combustibles  of  known 
value,  the  mixture  invariably  exploded  violently  on  ignition.  Although 
actual  determination  thus  fails  us,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  tibia 
transformation  of  muscle  into  creatin  and  other  non-nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts must  be  attended  by  the  liberation  of  far  less  actual  energy  than 
its  transformation  into  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  (under  equal  nitrogen 
value)  the  formulaB  of  muscle,  creatin,  and  mrea,  remembering  at  the 
same  time  that  the  nitrogen  probably  possess  no  thermal  value,  and 
that  each  atom  of  oxygen  destroys  approximately  the  thermal  efTect  of 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Comparable  Powerful  or 

formiilaB.  unbumt  matter. 

V       Muscle   .      .     .  CHayN,  O7  C,^  Hg, 

Creatin  .      .      .  Ca  H^e  N^  O,  Ca  H,o 

Urea       .      .     .  C^  H«  N^  O3  €«  H, 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  creatin  exceptionally  retained 
in  the  system  could  not  greatly  a£fect  the  result  of  the  experiment  as 
regards  the  possible  amount  of  actual  energy  derivable  from  the 
metamorphosed  tissues  during  the  ascent ;  firstly,  en  account  of  the 
small  quantity  of  creatin  so  retained,  and,  secondly,  because  creatin 
still  contains  about  one-third  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  muscle 
from  which  it  is  derived.  But  as  this  point  cannot  be  experimentally 
demonstrated  the  speaker  followed  the  example  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus, 
and  made  a  very  liberal  allowance  on  this  score.  He  allowed,  as  they 
had  done,  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  secreted  during  the  six  hours 
after  the  ascent  was  exceptionally  retained  in  the  system  as  urea  during 
the  ascent.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  contained  at  the  end  of  the  ascent  eleven  times  as  much  creatin 
as  was  present  in  them  before  the  ascent.  In  the  above  tabular  state- 
ment of  results  provision  has  been  made  for  this  allowance  by  adding 
together,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amoimts  of  nitrogen  secreted  during 
the  ascent  and  six  hours  after  it,  and,  on  the  other,  the  weights  of 
dry  muscle  corresponding  to  these  two  amounts  of  nitrogen. 

Having  thus  far  cleared  the  ground,  let  us  now  compare  the  amount 
of  measured  and  calculated  work  performed  by  each  of  the  experi- 
menters during  the  ascent  of  the  Faulhom,  with  the  actual  energy 
capable  of  being  developed  by  the  maximum  amount  of  muscle  that 
could  have  been  consumed  in  their  bodies,  this  amount  being  repre- 
sented by  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  each  case  during 
the  ascent  and  for  six  hours  afterwards. 
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re 

nek. 

Wislioenos. 

:    Wei^t  of  dry  Muscle  oonflumed 

Grams. 
3717 

Orama. 
37-00 

^  lAetiial  energy  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  con- 
sumption of  37-17  and  37 -00  grama  of  dry  Mu8cle> 

68,69a    . 

Metrekilograms. 
68,376 

■ 

'^   XeMored  work  performed  in  the  ascent  (external\ 

^        work) .     ./ 

CUonlated  circnlatory  and  respiratory  work  performed! 
during  the  ascent  (internal  work) / 

129.096 
80,541 

148,656 
35.681 

Total  ascertainable  work  performed    .     .     . 

159.637 

184j»7 

It  IB  thus  evident  that  the  moBonlar  power  expended  by  these  gen- 
flemen  in  the  ascent  of  the  J^aolhom  conld  not  be  exdusivelj  derived 
from  the  oxidation,  either  of  their  mnscles,  or  of  other  nitrogenons 
eonstitaents  of  their  bodies,  since  the  maTimnm  of  power  capable  of 
bemg  derived  from  this  source  even  under  very  favourable  assumptions 
iS|  in  both  cases,  less  than  one-half  of  the  work  actually  performed. 
Bat  the  deficiency  becomes  much  greater  if  we  take  into  consideration 
ihe  iiftct,  that  the  actual  energy  developed  by  oxidation  or  combustion 
ouonot  be  wholly  transformed  into  mechanical  work.  In  the  best 
constmcted  steam-engine  for  instance,  only  -j^th  of  the  actual  energy 
developed  by  the  buriAig  fuel  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  me- 
ehanical  power ;  and  in  ^e  case  of  man,  Helmholtz  estimates  that  not 
more  than  ^th  of  the  actual  energy  developed  in  the  body  can  be  made 
to  appear  as  external  work.  The  experiments  of  Haidenhain,  how- 
ever, show  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  a  muscle  may  be  made 
to  yield  in  the  shape  of  mechanical  work  as  much  as  one-half  of  the 
actual  energy  developed  within  it,  the  remainder  taking  the  form  of 
lieat.  Taking  then  this  highest  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  me- 
chanical work  capable  of  being  got  out  of  actual  energy,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  multiply  by  2  the  above  numbers  representing  the  ascer- 
tainable work  performed,  in  order  to  express  the  actual  energy  involved 
in  the  production  of  that  work.  Wo  then  get  the  following  comparison 
of  the  actual  energy  capable  of  being  developed  by  the  amount  of 
muscle  consumed,  with  the  actual  energy  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  executed  in  the  ascent  of  the  Faulhom. 
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Fick. 


Wisliconus. 


I  Metrekilograma. 

Actnal  energy  capable  of  being  produced  byjl  ggGDO 

Muscle  metamorphosis /  ' 

Actual  energy  expended  in  work  performed     .  319,274 


Metrekilograms 

68.376 

868,574 


Thus,  taking  the  average  of  the  two  experiments,  it  is  evident  that 
scarcely  :^h  of  the  actual  energy  required  for  the  work  performed  could  be 
obtained  from  the  amount  of  muscle  consumed. 

Interpreted  in  the  same  way,  previous  experiments  of  a  like  kind 
prove  the  same  thing,  though  not  quite  so  conclusively.  To  illustrate 
this  I  will  here  give  a  summary  of  three  sets  of  experiments :  the  first, 
made  by  Dr.  E.  Smith,  upon  prisoners  engaged  in  treadmill  labour ; 
the  second,  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Haughton,  upon  military  prisoners  engaged 
in  shot  drill;  and  the  third,  adduced  by  Playfair  and  made  upon 
pedestrians,  piledrivers,  men  turning  a  winch,  and  other  labourers. 


Tbeadwheel  Expebimsnts. 

A  treadwheel  is  a  revolving  drum  with  steps  placed  at  distances  of 
8  inches,  and  the  prisoners  are  required  to  turn  the  wheel  downwards 
by  stepping  upwards.  Four  prisoners,  designated  below  as  A,  B,  C, 
and  D,  were  employed  in  these  experiments,  and  each  worked  upon 
the  wheel  in  alternate  quarters  of  an  hour,  resting  in  a  sitting  posture 
during  the  intervening  quarters.  The  period  of  actual  daily  labour 
was  3i  hours.  The  total  ascent  per  hour  2160  feet,  or  per  day  1  '432 
mile.     The  following  are  the  results  : — 

Treadwheel  TForife.— (E.  SmitL) 


Weight 

Ascent 

Days 

in 

Id 

occupied 

Kilograms. 

Metres. 

in  Ascent. 

47-6 

23,045 

10 

49 

23,045 

10 

55 

20,741 

9 

56 

20,741 

9 

External  work 

performed  in 

Metrekilograma. 


Total 
Nitrogen 
evolved. 


Weight  of  dry 

Muscle  corre- 

ponding  to 

Nitrogen. 


A 
B 
C 
D 


1,006,942 
1,129,205 
1,140,755 
1,161,496 


Grams. 
171-3 
174-5 
168-0 
159-3 


Grams. 
1101-2 
1121-7 
1080-1 
1024-3 


In  these  experiments  the  measured  work  was  performed  in  the 
short  space  of  3J  hours,  whilst  the  nitrogen  estimated  was  that  voided 
in  the  shape  of  urea  in  24  hours.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
add  to  the  measured  work,  that  calculated  for  respiration  and  circu- 
lation for  the  whole  period  of  24  hours.  This  amount  of  internal 
work  was  computed,  from  the  estimates  of  Helmholtz  and  Fick,  to 
bo  as  follows  : — 
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Internal  Wor*.— (Helmholtz  and  FicL) 

Work  performed. 

Actual  energy 
required. 

Circulation  of  the  blood  during  24  hours,  atl 
75  pulsatiouB  per  minute        .        .        .        ./ 

Beepiration  for  24  houra,  at  12  respirations  perl 
minute ) 

Statical  activibr  of  muscles        .... 

Peristaltic  motion 

MetrekUognms. 
69,120* 

10.886 
not  determined 

»»               n 

MetrekUograms. 
138,240 

21,772 
not  determined 

80,006 

160,012 

Taking  this  estimate  for  internal  work,  the  average  results  of  the 
tread  wheel  experiments  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

Treadwhed  Work. 

Average  external  work  per  man  per  day 119,605  mks. 

Average  nitrogen  evolved  per  man  per  day 17 '7  grams. 

Weight  of  dry  muscle  corresponding  to  average  nitrogen  evolved 

per  day 114      „ 

Actual  energy  producible  by  the  consumption  of  114  grams  of 

dry  muscle  in  the  body 210,672  mks. 

Average  actual  energy  developed  in  the  body  of  each  man,  viz, — 
External  work  .        .     119,605  x  2  =  239,210  mks. 

Circulation       .        .        .      69,120  x   2   =   138,240    „ 
Bespiration  .      10,886  x  2  =     21,772    „ 

399,222      „ 

In  these  ei^periments  the  conditions  were  obviously  very  unfavour- 
able for  the  comparison  of  the  amount  of  actual  energy  producible 
from  muscle  metamorphosis,  with  the  quantity  of  actual  energy  ex- 
pended in  the  performance  of  estimable  work ;  since,  during  that 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  not  occupied  in  the  actual  experiment, 
a  large  amount  of  unestimable  internal  work,  such  as  the  statical 
activity  of  the  muscles,  peristaltic  motion,  <&c.,  was  being  performed. 
Nevertheless,  those  experiments  show  that  the  average  actual  energy 
developed  in  producing  work  in  the  body  of  each  man  was  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  that  which  could  possibly  bo  produced  by  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogenous  matter  oxidized  in  the  body  during  24  hours.  It 
must  also  be  remarked  that  the  prisoners  were  fed  upon  a  nitrogenous 
diet  containing  six  ounces  of  cooked  meat,  without  bone;  a  diet 
which,  as  is  well  known,  would  favour  the  production  of  urea. 


*  Since  making  nso  of  this  number,  1  find  that  Donders  estimates  the  work  of 
the  heart  alon«,  for  24  hours,  at  80,000  uutn'kiloj^ram.s,  a  flg^ure  which  is  higher 
ttian  tliat  above  for  the  combined  work  of  circulation  and  rcspirRtion. 
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Shot-drill  Experiments. 

The  men  employed  for  these  experiments  were  fed  exclusively 
upon  vegetable  diet,  and  they  consequently  secreted  a  considerably 
smaller  amount  of  nitrogen  than  the  flesh-eaters  engaged  in  the  tread- 
wheel  work.  The  other  conditions  were,  however,  equally  unfavourable 
for  showing  the  excess  of  work  performed,  over  the  amount  derivable 
from  muscle  metamorphosis. 

In  shot-drill,  each  man  lifbs  a  82  lb.  shot  from  a  tressel  to  his 
breast,  a  height  of  8  feet ;  he  then  carries  it  a  distance  of  9  feet,  and 
lays  it  down  on  a  similar  support,  returning  unloaded.  Six  of  these 
double  journeys  occupy  one  minute.      The  men  were  daily  engaged 

with^- 

Shot  drill         ...  3    hours. 

Ordinary  drill  .         .         •  li     *> 

Oakum  picking         .         *  8^      •> 

The  total  average  daily  external  work  was  estimated  by  Haughton 
at  96,316  metrekilograms  per  man. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  the  results  of  these 
experiments : — 

Military  Vegeiurian  Prisoners  at  Shot  Drill, — (Haughton.) 

Average  external  work  per  man  per  day 90,316  mks. 

Average  nitrogen  evolved  per  man  per  day 12*1    grams 

Weight  of  dry  muscle  corresponding  to  average  nitrogen  evolved 

per  day 77'9         ., 

Actual  energy  producible  by  the  consumption  of  77*9  grams  of 

dry  muscle  in  the  body 143,950  mks. 

Average  actual  energy  developed  daily  in  the 

body    of   each    man,    viz.   External    work, 

96,316  x2= 192,632  mk& 

Internal  work 160,012  „ 

852,644  mks. 

Owing  chiefly  to  the  vegetable  diet  of  these  prisoners,  the  result  is 
more  conclusive  than  that  obtained  upon  the  treadwheel,  the  amount 
of  work  actually  performed  being  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  that  which  could  possibly  be  obtained  through  the  muscle 
metamorphosis  occurring  in  the  •bodies  of  the  prisoners. 

Playpaib*s  Detbbminations. 

In  these  determinations  the  number  109,496  metrekilograms  was 
obtained  as  the  average  amount  of  daily  work  performed  by  pedestrians, 
pile-drivers,  porters,  paviours,  &c. ;  but,  as  the  amount  of  musclo 
consumption  is  calculated  from  the  nitrogen  taken  in  the  food,  the 
conditions  are  as  unfavourable  as  possible  with  regard  to  the  point  the 
speaker  was  seeking  to  establish ;  for  it  is  here  assumed,  not  only  that 
all  the  nitrogen  taken  in  the  food  enters  the  blood,  but  also  that  it  is 
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oonverted  into  muscle,  and  is  afterwards  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid, 
water,  and  nrea. 

The  following  are  the  results  expressed  as  in  the  previous  cases : — 

Hard-worked  Xobottrer.— (Playfeir.) 


Work  performed. 

reqiiired. 

DaUy  labour  (external  work) 

Intemnl  work      •..#*.•!. 

109.496  mkR. 
80,006  ., 

218,992  mkfl. 
160,012  ^ 

189.502  mkfl. 

379,004  mkfl. 

5*5  oz.  (155*92  grms.)  of  fleah-formera  con- 
tained in  the  daily  food  of  the  labourer     . 

288,140  mks. 

Thus,  even  under  the  extremely  unfjAVOurable  conditions  of  these 
determinations,  the  actual  work  performed  exceeded  that  which  could 
possibly  be  produced  through  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  tiie  daily  food  by  more  than  30  per  cent. 

We  have  seen,  therefore,  in  the  above  four  sets  of  experiments, 
interpreted  by  the  data  a£forded  by  the  combustion  of  muscle  and 
urea  in  oxygen,  that  the  transformation  of  tissue  alone  cannot  account 
for  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  muscular  power  developed  by 
animals ;  in  fact,  this  transformation  goes  on  at  a  rate  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  amount  of  muscular  power  developed.  If  the 
mechanical  work  of  an  animal  be  doubled  or  trebled  there  is  no 
corresponding  increase  of  nitrogen  in  the  secretions ;  whilst  it  was 
proved  on  the  other  hand  by  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  as  early  as  the  year 
1854,  that  animals,  under  the  same  conditions  as  regarded  exercise, 
had  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  secretions  incrcMised  twofold  by 
merely  doubling  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  food.  Whence 
then  comes  the  muscular  power  of  animals  ?  What  are  the  substances 
which,  by  their  oxidation  in  the  body,  furnish  the  actual  energy, 
whereof  a  part  is  converted  into  muscular  work  ?  In  the  light  of  the 
experimental  results  detailed  above,  can  it  be  doubted  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  muscular  power  developed  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
has  its  origin  in  the  oxidation  of  non-nitrogenous  substances?  For 
whilst  the  secretion  of  nitrogen  remains  nearly  stationary  under 
widely  different  degrees  of  muscular  exertion,  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  increases  most  markedly  with  every  augmentation  of 
muscular  work,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulated  results  of 
£.  Smith's  highly  important  experiments  regarding  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  evolved  from  his  own  lungs  under  different  circumstances.* 


♦  Phil.  Trans,  for  1859,  p.  709. 
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Excretion  of  carbonic  acid  daring  rest  and  muscular  exertion : — 

Carbonic  acid 
perlwor. 

During  sleep       19*0  grams. 

Lying  down  and  sleep  approaclung 23*0  „ 

In  a  sitting  posture 29*0  „ 

Walking  at  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour 70*5  „ 

»»             »»          3      „              „ 100*6  „ 

On  the  tread  wheel,  ascending  at  the  rate  of  28*65  feet 

per  minute 189*6  „ 

It  lias  been  already  stated  as  a  proposition  upon  which  all  are 
agreed,  that  food,  and  food  alone,  is  tiie  ultimate  source  from  which 
muscular  power  is  derived ;  but  the  above  determinations  and  con- 
siderations, the  speaker  believed,  prove  conclusively,  firstly,  that  the 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as  starch,  fat,  &c.,  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  actual  energy,  which  becomes  partially  trans- 
formed into  muscular  work;  and  secondly,  that  the  food  does  not 
require  to  become  organized  tissue  before  its  metamorphosis  can 
be  rendered  available  for  muscular  power ;  its  digestion  and  assimula- 
tion  into  the  circulating  fluid — the  blood — ^being  all  that  is  necessary 
for  this  purpose.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  the  non-nitrogenous 
portions  of  food  alone  that  are  capable  of  being  so  employed,  the 
nitrogenous  also,  inasmuch  as  they  are  combustible,  and  consequently 
capable  of  furnishing  actual  energy,  might  be  expected  to  be  available 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  such  an  expectation  is  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  Savory  upon  rats,*  in  which  it  is  proved  that  these 
animals  can  live  for  weeks  in  good  health  upon  food  consisting  almost 
exclusively  of  muscular  fibre.  Even  supposing  these  rats  to  have  per- 
formed no  external  work,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  internal  muscular 
work  must  have  had  its  source  in  the  actual  energy  developed  by  the 
oxidation  of  theii*  strictly  nitrogenous  food. 

It  can  scarcely  bo  doubted,  however,  that  the  chief  use  of  the 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  is  for  the  renewal  of  muscular  tissue  ; 
the  latter,  like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  requiring  a  continuous 
change  of  substance,  whilst  the  chief  function  of  the  non-nitrogenous 
is  to  furnish  by  their  oxidation  the  actual  energy  which  is  in  part 
transmuted  into  muscular  force. 

The  combustible  food  and  oxygen  coexist  in  the  blood  which 
courses  through  the  muscle,  but  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest  there  is  no 
chemical  action  between  them.  A  command  is  sent  from  the  brain  to 
the  muscle,  the  nervous  agent  determines  oxidation.  The  potential 
energy  becomes  active  energy,  one  portion  assuming  the  form  of 
motion,  another  appearing  as  heat.  Here  is  the  source  of  animal 
heat,  here  the  origin  of  muscular  power !  Like  the  piston  and 
cylinder  of  a  steam-engine,  the  muscle  itself  is  only  a  machine  for 
the  transformation  of  heat  into  motion ;  both  are  subject  to  wear  and 

*  '  The  Lancet,'  18G3,  pages  381  and  412. 
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tear  and  reqniie  renewal,  but  neither  contribntes  in  anj  important 
degree  by  its  own  oxidation  to  the  actual  production  of  the  mechanical 
power  which  it  exerts. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting  to  examine  the  various 
articles  of  food  in  common  use,  as  to  their  capabilities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  muscular  power.  The  speaker  had  therefore  made  careful 
estimations  of  the  ciJorific  value  of  different  materials  used  as  food, 
by  the  same  apparatus  and  in  the  same  manner  as  described  above  for 
the  determination  of  the  actual  energy  in  muscle,  urea,  uric  acid,  and 
hippuric  acid. 

The  results  are  embodied  in  the  following  series  of  tables,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  on  the  condition  that  the  food 
is  digested  and  passes  into  the  blood,  that  the  results  given  in  theso 
tables  are  realized.  If,  for  instance,  sawdust  or  parafi&n  oil  had 
been  experimented  upon,  numbers  would  have  been  obtained  for  these 
substances,  the  one  about  equal  to  that  assigned  to  starch,  and  the 
other  surpassing  that  of  any  article  in  the  table ;  but  these  numbers 
would  obviously  have  been  utterly  fallacious,  inasmuch  as  neither 
sawdust  nor  paraf^  oil  is,  to  anv  appreciable  extent,  digested  in  the 
alimentary  (^nal.  Whilst  the  force  values  experimentally  obtained 
for  the  different  articles  in  these  tables  must  therefore  be  understood 
as  the  maxima  assignable  to  the  substances  to  which  they  belong,  yet 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  large  majority  of  these  substances 
appear  to  be  completely  digestible  under  normal  circumstances. 


Actual  Energy  developed  by  One  Oram  of  various  Articles  of  Food 
when  burnt  in  Oxygen. 


Name  op  Food. 


Chocso  (Chesbire) 
Potatoes.  .  .  . 
Apples  .... 
Oatmeal .... 

Flour 

Pea-meal  .  .  . 
Ground  Rice  .  . 
Arrowroot  .  .  . 
Bread  Crumb  .  . 
Ditto  Crust  .  . 
Beef  (lean) .  .  . 
Veal  „  .  .  . 
Ham  „  .  .  . 
Mackerel  .  .  . 
Whiting.  .  .  . 
White  of  Egg  .  . 
Hard-boiled  Egg  . 
Yolk  of  Egg   .     . 


Ueat  UaltA. 


Dry. 


6114 
3752 
3G69 


3984 

5313 
4514 
4343 
6004 
4520 
4896 
6321 
0460 


rNatuial 
Condition. 


4647 
1013 
660 
4004 
3941 
3936 
3813 
3912 
2231 
4459 
1567 
1314 
3980 
1789 
904 
671 
2383 
3423 


Metrekilogruns  of 
Force. 


Dry. 


2589 
1589 
1554 


1687 

2250 
1912 
1839 
2568 
1914 
2074 
2677 
2737 


Natural 
Condition. 


1969 

429 

280 

1696 

1669 

1667 

1615 

1657 

945 

1888 

664 

556 

839 

758 

383 

284 

1009 

1449 


Percent 

of 
Water. 


24-0 
730 
820 


440 

70-5 
70-9 
54-4 
70-5 
80-0 
86-3 
62-3 
470 
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Actwd  Energy  developed  hy  One  Oram  of  various  ArHdes  of  Food — oontinnecL 


Nami  of  Food. 


Heat  Units. 


Dry. 


Nataral 
OonditioQ. 


MetrekUognuns  of 
Force. 


Diy. 


Natural 
Oondition. 


P^oent. 

of 

Water. 


Gelatin 

Milk 

Carrots 

Cabbage     

Cocoa  Nibs     .... 

BeefFat 

Butter 

Cod-liver  Oil  .... 
Lump  Su|;ar   .... 
Commercial  Grape  Sugar 
Bass*sAle(alcohoi  reckoned) 
Guinness's  Stout       „ 


4520 
5093 
3767 
3776 

9069 


3776 
6348 


662 

527 

434 

6873 

7264 
9107 
3348 
3277 
775 
1076 


1914 
2157 
1595 
1599 

8£^1 


1599 


280 

228 

184 

2911 

3077 
3857 
1418 
1388 
328 
445 


87-0 
86  0 

88*5 


3-4 

3.4 


Actual  Energy  developed  hy  One  Oram  of  various  Articles  of  Food 
when  oxidized  in  the  Body. 


Metrekllograms  of 

■     Name  of  Food. 

Force. 

Dry. 

Natoral 
CondiUon. 

Cheshire  Cheese 

2429 

1846 

Potatoes 

1563 

422 

Apples 

1516 

273 

Oatmeal 

1665 

Flour    

... 

1627 

Pea-meal 

1598 

Ground  Rice 

... 

1591 

Arrowroot 

1657 

Bread  Cnimb 

1G25 

910 

Lean  of  Beef 

2047 

604 

Ditto  Veal 

1704 

496 

Ditto  Ham,  boiled  .... 

1559 

711 

Mackerel 

2315 

683 

Whiting 

1675 

335 

White  of  Egg 

1781 

244 

Hard-boiled  Egg    ..... 

2562 

966 

Yolk  of  Egg 

2641 

1400 

(relatin 

1550 

MUk 

2046 
1574 

266 

Oarn)ts 

220 

Cabbage    

1543 

178 

Cocoa  Nibs 

2902 

Butter 

3841 

3077 

BeefFat 

Cod-liver  Oil 

3857 

Lump  Sugar 

1418 

.  Commercial  Grape  Sugar     .     . 

... 

1388 

Bass's  Ale,  bottlwl 

1559 

328 

Guinness's  Stout 

2688 

455 
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Weight  and  Cost  of  variom  articles  of  Food  required  to  he  oxidized  in 

the  Body  in  order  to  raise  140  Jhs.  to  the  height  of  10,000 /i. 

External  work  =  -^th  actual  energy. 


Namk  or  Food. 


Weiffht  In 
required. 


Price  per  lb. 


Cost. 


Cheshire  Cheese     . 

Potatoes 

Apples    .        .        .        . 

Oatmeal 

Floor      .... 

Pea-meal 

Ground  Rice  . 

Arrowroot 

Bread     .... 

Lean  Beef 

^     Veal      .        .        . 

M    Ham  boiled  . 
Mackerel 
Whiting 
White  of  Egg 
Hard-boiled  Egg    . 
Isinglass 

Milk      .... 
Carrots  .... 
Cabbage 
Coooa-nibs 

Butter    .... 
Beef  Fat 
Cod-liver  OU  . 
Lump  Sugar  .        , 
Commercial  Grape  Sugar 
Bass's  Pale  Ale  (bottled) 
Guinnesss  Stout    . 


1«156 
5-068 
7-815 
1«281 
1-311 
1-335 
1-341 
1-287 
2-345 
3*532 
4-300 
3-001 
8-124 
6-369 
8-745 
2  209 
1-377 
8-021 
9  685 
12-020 
0-735 
0-693 
0-555 
0-553 
1-505 
1  537 

9botUe8. 

6}      .. 


d. 
10 

1 

1} 

2| 

2' 

S 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 

8 

4 

6 

6* 

0 


8. 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
16 
5d.  per  quart. 

2  ^* 

0  1 

1  6 
1  6 
0  10 

3  6 
0  6 
0  8^ 
0  10 
0  10 


8,    d, 

0 


"4 


0  111 

0  3i 

0  3t 

0  4* 

0  5X 

1  3i 

4  6 

2  1 
9  4 

4  4^ 
1  2j 

22  0^ 

1  3^ 

1  24 

1  OJ 

1  U 

1  0^ 

0  5^ 

1  lU 

1  3 

0  5| 

7  6 

5  71 


Weight  of  various  articles  of  Food  required  to  sustain  Bespiration  and 
CirculcUion  in  the  Body  of  an  average  Man  during  24  hours. 


Name  ot  Food. 

Weight  in 

OS. 

Name  or  Pood. 

Weight  in 

OS. 

Chesliire  Cheese    . 

3-0 

Whiting        .        .        .         . 

16-8 

Potatoes 

13-4 

White  of  Egg 
Hftrd-boiled  Egg 

23- 1 

Apples 

20-7 

5-8 

Oatmeal 

3  4 

Gelatine 

3-6 

VUmt    . 

3-5 

Milk     . 

21  2 

Pcamcal 

3-5 

Carrots          .  • 

25  6 

Ground  Rice 

3-6 

Cabbage 

31-8 

Arrowroot    . 

3-4 

Cocoa-nibs    . 

1-9 

Bread   . 

6«4 

Butter  . 

1-8 

LeanBixf    . 

9-3 

Cod-liver  Oil 

1-5 

„    Ve.ll     . 

11-4 

Lump  Sugar 

30 

„     Ham,  Niilwl 

7-9 

1    Commercial  Grape  Sugjir      . 

4-0 

Mackerel       .... 

8-3 

i 
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These  results  are  in  many  instances  folly  borne  out  by  experience. 
The  food  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  Lancashire  contains  a 
largo  proportion  of  fat.  Besides  the  very  fot  bacon  which  con- 
stitutes their  animal  food  proper,  they  consume  large  quantities  of 
so-called  apple  dumplings,  the  chief  portion  of  which  consists  of 
paste  in  which  dripping  and  suet  arc  large  ingredients,  in  fact  these 
dumplings  frequently  contain  no  fruit  at  all.  Egg  and  bacon  pics 
and  potato  pies  are  also  very  common  pieces  de  rSsistance  during 
harvest-time,  and  whenever  very  hard  work  is  required  from  the 
men.  The  speaker  well  remembers  being  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  dinners  of  the  navigators  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Lancaster  and  Preston  Eailway :  they  consisted  of  thick  slices  of 
bread  surmounted  with  massive  blocks  of  bacon,  in  which  mere  streaks 
of  lean  were  visible.  Dr.  Piccard  states  that  the  Chamois  hunters  of 
Western  Switzerland  are  accustomed,  when  starting  on  long  and 
fatiguing  expeditions,  to  take  with  them,  as  provisions,  nothing  but 
bacon-fat  and  sugar,  because,  as  they  say,  these  substances  are  more 
nourishing  than  meat.  They  doubtless  find  that  in  fat  and  sugar  they 
can  most  conveniently  carry  with  them  a  store  of  force-producing 
matter.  The  above  tables  afltoa  the  same  thing.  They  show  that 
•  55  lb.  of  fat  will  perform  the  work  of  1  •  15  lb.  cheese,  5  lbs.  potatoes, 
1  •  3  lb.  of  flour  or  peameal  or  of  3^  lbs.  of  loan  beef.  Bonders,  in  his 
admirable  pamphlet  ^  On  the  Constituents  of  Food  and  their  Belation 
to  Muscular  Work  and  Animal  Heat,'  mentions  the  observations  of 
Dr.  M.  C.  Verloren  on  the  food  of  insects.  The  latter  remarks, 
"Many  insects  use  during  a  period  in  which  very  little  ^ muscular 
work  is  performed  food  containing  chiefly  albuminous  matter ;  on  the 
contrary,  at  a  time  when  the  muscular  work  is  very  considerable,  they 
live  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  on  food  free  from  nitrogen." 
He  also  mentions  bees  and  butterflies  as  instances  of  insects  per- 
forming enormous  muscular  work,  and  subsisting  upon  a  diet  con- 
taining but  the  merest  traces  of  nitrogen. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  The  muscle  is  a  machine  for  the  conversion  of  potential  energy 
into  mechanical  force. 

2.  The  mechanical  force  of  the  muscles  is  derived  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  oxidation  of  matters  contained  in  the  blood,  and  not 
from  the  oxidation  of  the  muscles  themselves. 

3.  In  man  the  chief  materials  used  for  the  production  of  muscular 
power  are  non-nitrogenous ;  but  nitrogenous  matters  can  also  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  i)urpo8e,  and  hence  the  greatly  increased  evolution 
of  nitrogen  under  the  influence  of  a  flesh  diet,  even  with  no  greater 
muscular  exertion. 

4.  Like  every  other  part  of  the  body,  the  muscles  are  constantly 
being  renewed  ;  but  this  renewal  is  not  i)erceptibly  more  rapid  during 
great  muscidar  activity  than  during  comparative  quiescence. 

5.  After  the  supply  of  sufficient  albmninized  matters  in  the  food 
of  man  to  provide  for  the  necessary  renewal  of  the  tissues,  the  best 
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xnaierialfl  for  the  production,  both  of  internal  and  external  work,  are 
non-nitrogenous  matters,  such  as  oil,  fat,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  &o. 

6.  The  non-nitrogenous  matters  of  food,  which  find  their  way  into 
the  blood,  yield  up  all  their  potential  energy  as  actual  energy ;  the 
nitrogenous  matters,  on  the  other  hand,  leave  the  body  with  a  portion 
(oneHseventh)  of  their  potential  energy  unexpended, 

7.  The  transformation  of  potential  energy  into  muscular  power  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  the  production  of  boat  within  the  body, 
even  when  the  muscular  power  is  exerted  externally.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, the  chief  and,  probably,  the  only  source  of  animal  heat. 

[E.  F.] 


WEEKLY   EVENING  MEETING, 

Friday,  June  15,  1866. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

John  Tyndall,  Esq.  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

\,  OF  MATUEAL  rRILOflOPHT,  m.L 


Experiments  on   the   Vibrations  of  Strings. 

1.  I  lay  hold  of  one  end  of  this  India-rubber  rope,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  and  by  a  jerk  rabe  a  protuberance 
upon  it.  The  protuberance  runs  along  the  rope  to  its  fixed  end,  is 
there  reflected,  and  reversing  itself,  returns  to  my  hand.  In  this 
case,  where  the  points  of  the  rope  rise  in  succession  to  form  the  pro- 
tuberance, we  have  an  example  of  a  progressive  wave  or  undulation. 

2.  AAer  the  first  wave  I  now  send  a  second,  so  that  it  shall  meet 
the  reflected  wave  on  its  return.  The  foremost  ends  of  both  waves 
now  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  rope ;  they  there  neutralize  each  other, 
and  the  two  halves  continue  to  swing  with  an  apparently  motionless 
point  called  a  node  between  them. 

3.  I  now  stop  the  rope,  send  a  wave  forward,  and  then  another 
wave  so  quickly  after  it  that  this  second  wave  shall  meet  the  first  at 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  rope  from  its  fixed  end.  At  that  point 
a  node  is  produced.  But  I  have  already  sent  a  third  wave  after  the 
second.  The  second  wave  being  reflected  at  the  node,  meets  this  third 
one  and  a  second  node  is  formed.  The  whole  rope  is  now  divided  into 
three  vibrating  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  two  nodes. 

4.  By  properly  timing  the  impulses  imparted  to  the  rope  I  can 
divide  it  into  four,  five,  six,  ten,  and  even  twenty  vibrating  parts, 
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separated  from  each  other  by  the  appropriate  number  of  nodes, 
With  a  certain  rapidity  of  vibration  on  the  part  of  my  hand  I  cause 
the  rope  to  swing  to  and  fro  as  a  whole.  Twice  that  rapidity  divides 
it  into  two  equal  vibrating  parts ;  three  times  that  rapidity  into  three 
vibrating  parts,  and  so  on.  The  number  of  vibrating  parts,  or  ventral 
segments^  as  they  are  called,  is  in  fact  directly  proportional  to  the 
rapidity  of  my  hand  s  vibration. 

5.  In  these  cases,  where  every  point  of  every  ventral  segment 
moves  to  and  fro  at  the  same  time,  we  have  examples  of  stationary 
undulations. 

6.  My  hand,  which  produces  this  vibration,  does  not  move  through 
more  than  half-  an  -  inch  of  space,  while  the  ventral  segments 
oscillate  through  a  space  of  four-and-twenty.  This  wide  vibration  is 
in  fact  produced  and  maintained  by  the  addition  together  of  small 
impulses  properly  timed.  The  nodes,  moreover,  though  apparently 
motionless,  are  not  strictly  so ;  for  if  they  were,  the  vibration  of  the 
segments  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  In  fact,  it  is  by  the  motion  trans- 
mitted through  the  nodes  that  the  vibrations  of  the  rope  are  sustained. 

7.  I  might  attach  the  free  end  of  this  rope  to  any  suitable  vibrating 
body  instead  of  taking  it  in  my  hand.  If  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
body  were  that  of  any  aliquot  part  of  the  rope,  it  would  divide 
itself  accordingly, 

8.  The  effect  may  also  be  produced  by  causing  the  vibrations  of  an 
aliquot  part  of  our  rope  to  excite  vibrations  in  the  remaining  portion. 
Stretched  vertically  from  top  to  bottom  of  this  wooden  frame  is  an 
India-rubber  tube.  I  encircle  the  middle  of  the  tube  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  my  left  hand,  and  pull  the  lower  half  aside  with  my 
right.  The  lower  half  vibrates,  but  the  upper  half  vibrates  also.  In 
fact,  the  small  amount  of  play  permitted  by  my  hand  has  enabled 
the  pulse  to  transmit  itself,  to  be  reflected,  and  to  accumulate  its 
motion  to  this  extent.  I  withdraw  my  left  hand  :  the  tube  continues 
to  vibrate  in  two  equal  parts,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  node. 

9.  I  encircle  the  tube  at  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  lower 
end,  and  pull  aside  the  shorter  segment ;  it  vibrates  more  quickly  than 
the  half  tube,  and  the  vibration  immediately  causes  the  upper  and 
longer  portion  to  divide  into  two  equal  parts.  I  now  withdraw  my 
hand,  and  the  tube  continues  to  vibrate  in  three  equal  segments,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  two  nodes. 

10.  In  like  manner  I  encircle  the  tube  at  one-quarter  of  its  length 
from  its  lower  end,  and  pull  the  lower  and  shorter  segment  aside  ;  it 
vibrates,  and  forthwith  the  longer  segment  above  divides  into  three 
vibrating  parts.  I  now  withdraw  my  hand,  and  the  tube  continues  to 
oscillate  in  four  equal  segments,  separated  from  each  other  by  three 
nodes. 

1 1 .  Again,  from  side  to  side  of  the  room  is  stretched  this  stout  iron 
wire  twenty-four  feet  long.     I  seize  the  wire  at  a  point  which  divide3 
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into  two  parts,  one  three  times  as  long  as  the  other,  and  pulling 
le  shorter  segment  aside  permit  it  to  vibrate  ;  the  remaining  portion 
f  the  wire  divides  itself  into  three  ventral  segments.  I  have  placed 
Ivered  beads  at  the  nodes  and  at  the  centres  of  the  vibrating  segments ; 
ou  see  the  light  shining  from  those  beads,  and  you  notice  that  while 
le  nodal  beads  remain  stationary,  the  others  describe  luminous  lines. 

12.  If  I  place  sheets  of  pape*  across  the  wire  at  the  nodes  and  at 
iie  ventral  segments,  on  causing  it  to  vibrate  thus,  the  sheets  placed 
cross  the  ventral  s^^ents  are  tossed  off,  while  those  at  the  nodes 
emain  undisturbed. 

13.  From  these  effects  which  you  can  actually  see,  I  might 
ass  on  to  vibrating  strings,  and  show  you  that  they  divide  themselves 
imilarly.  I  might  also  show  you  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
nusical  string  to  vibrate  as  a  whole  without  having  these  smaller 
ibrations  riding  like  parasites  upon  the  large  one.  The  addition 
f  these  smaller  vibrations  gives  quality  or  iinStrey  or,  as  the  Germans 
all  it,  Klangfarbe  to  the  note.  They  constitute  the  harmonics  of  the 
tring. 

14.  In  this  vice  is  fixed  upright  a  rod  of  iron  four  feet  long.  I 
Mill  it  aside  and  it  vibrates  as  a  whole ;  its  vibrations  are  rendered 
Qore  distinct  by  casting  its  shadow  upon  a  white  screen.  I  now 
trike  the  rod  sharply  at  a  point  about  one-third  of  its  length  from  its 
Ixed  end.  The  pulse  runs  along  the  rod;  returns  from  its  free 
nd,  and  is  met  by  the  succeeding  pulses ;  and  now  the  rod  is  divided 
nto  two  vibrating  parts, — a  whole  segment  and  a  half  segment  separated 
torn,  each  other  by  this  dark  motionless  node.  By  promptly  striking 
he  rod  lower  down,  I  cause  it  to  divide  into  two  complete  vibrating 
egments,  forming  those  shadowy  spindles  upon  the  screen,  and  half 
i  seCTient  at  the  top  which  spreads  out  like  a  fim.  The  nodes  are 
narked  by  the  two  dark  points  where  the  shadow  is  complete. 

15.  This  production  of  stationary  undulations  on  a  large  scale 
hrough  the  combination  of  direct  and  reflected  waves,  for  the  illustra- 
ion  of  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  the  brothers  Weber,  forms  a  fit 
ntroduction  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Melde,  of  Marburg,  who  has 
obtained  a  series  of  very  beautiful  effects  by  associating  with  vibrating 
KKiies  suitably  stretched  strings. 

16.  In  M.  Melde's  first  experiment  he  stretched  a  string  across  a  bell, 
>r  bell-jar,  from  edge  to  edge ;  when  the  bell  was  caused  to  vibrate, 
iie  string  vibrated  also.  By  varying  the  tension  of  the  string  it  was 
saused  to  vibrate  as  a  whole,  or  to  divide  itself  into  two,  three,  four, 
Ive  or  more  vibrating  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  appro- 
priate number  of  nodes. 

17.  He  then  attached  his  strings  to  tuning-forks,  and  obtained  the 
lame  effect  in  a  more  marked  and  beautiful  manner.  To  this  tuning- 
fork  I  have  attached  a  silk  string  which  passes  round  a  distant  peg,  by 
turning  which  the   string  is  stretched.     The  length  of  the  string  is 
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eight  feet.  The  tension  at  the  present  moment  is  such,  that  when  the 
fork  is  caused  to  vibrate,  the  string  swings  as  whole ;  its  periods  of 
vibration  being  synchronous  with  the  impulses  imparted  to  it  by  the 
fork.  We  have  here  a  beautiful  gauzy  spindle  produced  by  the  silk, 
fully  six  inches  wide  at  its  point  of  greatest  amplitude. 

18.  The  motion  of  the  end  of  the  string  in  contact  with  the  fork 
is  hardly  sensible,  and  still  through  this  apparently  motionless  part  of 
the  string  the  whole  of  its  motion  is  transmitted. 

19.  I  relax  the  string  by  turning  the  peg,  and  now  it  suddenly 
divides  itself  into  two  ventral  segments,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  node.  When  the  synchronism  between  the  fork  and  string  is 
perfect,  the  vibrations  of  the  string  are  steady  and  long-continued  ; 
but  a  slight  departure  from  synchronism  introduces  unsteadiness,  and 
the  vibrations,  though  they  may  show  themselves  for  a  time,  quickly 
disappear. 

20.  I  relax  the  string  still  further ;  it  now  divides  itself  into  three 
vibrating  parts;  relaxing  still  further,  it  divides  into  four  vibrating 
parts ;  and  thus  I  might  continue  to  subdivide  the  string  into  ten  or 
even  twenty  equal  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  number  of 
nodes  one  less  than  the  number  of  ventral  segments. 

21.  In  the  arrangement  now  before  you,  the  fork  vibrates  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  string  ;  its  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  throw 
the  string  into  longitudinal  vibration.  But,  in  fact,  every  forward  stroke 
of  the  fork  raises  a  protuberance  upon  the  string,  which  runs  to  its 
fixed  end  and  is  there  reflected,  so  that  when  the  longitudinal  impulses 
are  properly  timed,  they  produce  a  transverse  vibration.  I  take  a  heavy 
string  in  my  hand,  stretch  it,  and  move  my  hand  to  and  fro  in  the 
direction  of  the  string.  It  vibrates  as  a  whole,  and  I  notice  that  it 
is  always  when  the  string  is  at  the  two  limits  of  its  excursion  that 
my  hand  moves  forward.  If  the  string  vibrate  in  a  vertical  plane, 
my  hand,  in  order  to  time  the  impulses  properly,  must  move  forward 
at  the  moment  the  string  reaches  the  upper  and  also  at  the  moment  it 
reaches  the  lower  limit  of  its  excursion.  A  little  reflection  will  make 
it  plain,  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  my  hand  must  execute  a 
complete  vibration  while  the  string  executes  a  semi-vibration  ;*  in 
other  words,  the  vibrations  of  my  hand  must  be  exactly  twice  as  rapid 
as  those  of  the  string. 

22.  Precisely  the  same  must  be  true  of  a  tuning-fork  to  which  a 
proper  string  is  attached.  When  the  fork  vibrates  in  the  direction 
of  the  string,  the  number  of  complete  vibrations  which  it  executes  in 
a  certain  time  will  be  twice  the  number  executed  by  the  string. 


*  A  complete  vibration,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  consists  of  one  complete 
excursion  to  and  fro,  A  semi-vibration,  on  the  contrary,  consists  of  an  excursion 
from  one  limit  of  the  vibration  to  the  other. 
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23.  If  in  this  case  the  fork  and  string  vibrate  with  sufRcient 
Tapidity  to  produce  musical  notes,  the  note  of  the  fork  will  be  an 
octave  above  that  of  the  string.  That  it  is  so  has  been  proved  by 
M.  Melde's  direct  observations. 

24.  Taking  hold  of  the  end  of  this  heavy  string,  I  cause  my  hand  to 
move  to  and  fro,  not  in  the  direction  of  the  string,  but  af  right  angles  to 
that  direction.  The  string  now  swings  as  a  whole  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Here  every  upward  movement  of  my  hand  coincides  with  an  upward 
movement  of  the  string,  every  downward  movement  of  my  hand  with 
a  downward  movement  of  the  string.  In  fact,  the  vibrations  of 
hand  and  string  in  this  case  synchronise  perfectly ;  and  if  the  hand 
could  emit  a  musical  note,  the  string  would  emit  a  note  of  the  same 
pitch.  The  same  holds  good  when  a  vibrating  fork  is  substituted  for 
the  vibrating  hand.  While,  therefore,  when  the  vibrations  are  longi- 
tudinal, a  complete  vibration  of  the  fork  synchronises  with  a  semi- 
vibration  of  the  string :  when  the  vibrations  are  transversal,  a  com- 
plete vibradoD  of  the  fork  corresponds  to  a  complete  vibratiou  of  the 
string. 

26.  Hence,  if  the  string  vibrate  as  a  whole  when  the  vibrations  are 
longitudinal,  it  will  divide  itself  into  two  ventral  segments  when  the 
vibrations  are  transversal ;  or,  more  generally  expressed,  preserving 
the  tension  constant,  whatever  be  the  number  of  ventral  segments 
produced  by  the  fork  when  its  vibrations  are  longitudinal,  twice  that 
Dumber  are  produced  when  the  vibrations  are  transverse.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  string  eight  feet  long,  vibrating  longitudinally ;  the 
fork  divides  the  string  into  four  equal  vibrating  parts.  I  place  the 
fork  80  that  it  shall  vibrate  at  right  angles  to  the  string.  The  number 
of  ventral  segments  is  now  eight,  or  double  the  former  number.  This 
result  was  amply  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Melde. 

26.  Attaching  two  strings  of  the  same  length  to  the  two  prongs 
of  the  same  fork,  stretching  one  string  in  the  direction  of  the  prongs, 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  that  direction,  and  subjecting  the 
strings  to  the  same  tension,  when  the  fork  is  caused  to  vibrate,  the 
one  string  divides  itself  into  double  the  number  of  vibrating  segments 
exhibited  by  the  other. 

27.  When  white  silk  strings  vibrate  thus,  the  beauty  4 of  the 
ventral  segments  is  extreme.  The  nodes  appear  white  and  fixed, 
while  the  vibrating  parts  form  delicate  gauzy  spindles  in  the  air ;  every 

{>rotuberance  of  the  twisted  string  writes  its  motion  in  a  more  or  less 
uminous  line  on  the  surface  of  the  aerial  gauze. 

28.  Certain  twisted  strings  do  not  adhere  to  the  same  plane. 
They  vibrate  simultaneously  in  two  rectangular  directions,  and  every 
one  of  their  points  describes  a  closed  curve.  When  the  two  vibrations 
are  of  the  same  amplitude,  and  have  the  proper  difference  of  phase, 
the  ventral  segments  describe  surfaces  of  revolution. 

3  d2 
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29.  The  path  described  by  the  various  points  of  the  string  may  be 
studied  after  the  manner  of  Dr.  Young,  by  throwing  light  upon  them 
and  watching  the  lines  described  by  the  illuminated  j)oints.  By 
twisting  a  flat  and  burnished  silver  wire  we  form  a  spiral  surface, 
from  which  at  regular  intervals  the  light  flashes,  when  the  whole  wire 
is  illuminated.  •  Attaching  the  wire  to  a  tuning-fork  and  causing  it  to 
vibrate,  its  luminous  spots  describe  luminous  lines.  If  the  wire 
vibrate  as  a  whole  without  any  sensible  admixture  of  its  harmonic 
divisions,  these  spots  describe  straight  lines  which  are  drawn  brilliantly 
acrosss  the  ventral  gauze  ;  but  when  by  slackening  or  tightening  the 
wire,  other  vibrations  are  caused  to  mingle  with  the  fundamental  one, 
the  combination  of  vibrations  expresses  itself  in  luminous  scrolls  of 
extraordinary  beauty. 

30.  But  to  see  this  beauty  you  must  be  close  to  it.  The 
vibrating  segments  of  our  silk  strings  were,  I  fear,  also  too  faint  to  be 
seen  at  a  distance.  For  the  silk  string  I  substitute  a  fine  platinum 
wire,  which  now  stretches  from  this  tuning-fork  over  a  bridge  of 
copper,  and  then  round  a  peg.  I  send  an  electric  current  through 
the  wire,  which  now  glows  brightly.  I  sound  the  fork :  the  wire 
vibrates  as  a  whole :  its  two  ends  are  brilliant,  but  its  middle  is 
chilled  by  its  rapid  passage  through  the  air.  Thus  you  have  a  shading 
off  of  incandescence  from  the  ends  to  the  centre  of  the  wire.  I  relax 
the  tension  ;  the  wire  now  divides  itself  into  two  vibrating  parts ;  I 
relax  still  further  and  obtain  three ;  still  further,  and  now  you  have 
the  wire  divided  into  four,  ventral  segments  separated  from  each  other 
by  these  three  brilliant  nodes.  Eight  and  left  from  every  node,  the 
incandescence  shades  away  until  it  disappears.  You  notice  also  that 
when  the  wire  settles  into  steady  vibration  the  nodes  shine  out  more 
brilliantly  than  the  wire  shone  before  the  vibration  commenced.  This 
is  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  vibrating  segments.  When  they  are 
chilled  by  their  swift  passage  through  the  air,  their  conductivity  is 
improved.  More  electricity  passes  through  the  vibrating  than  through 
the  unvibrating  wire,  and  hence  the  augmented  glow  of  the  nodes. 

31.  Certain  twisted  chords,  as  I  have  said,  when  attached  to 
tuning-forks  execute  circular  instead  of  plane  vibrations.  Circular 
vibrations  may  always  be  obtained  by  attaching  one  end  of  a  string  to 
a  rotatHig  point,  and  timing  the  velocity  of  rotation  to  suit  the  periods 
of  vibration  possible  to  the  string. 

32.  Thus,  suspended  from  the  ceiling  is  this  white  cotton  rope,  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  hook  belonging  to  this  whirling 
table.  When  this  handle  is  turned  the  hook  rotates,  describing  a  circle 
less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  properly  regulating  the  velocity  of 
rotation  I  cause  the  rope  to  divide  into  a  series  of  spindles,  which 
appear  like  gray  gauze  when  projected  against  a  dark  background. 
I  can  cause  the  number  of  these  spindles  to  vary  from  one  to  twenty 
by  varying  the  velocity  of  rotation. 
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33.  In  this  experiment  the  rope  is  vertical  and  the  rotating  wheel 
horizontal,  but  I  have  here  an  arrangement  in  which  the  wheel  is  ver- 
tical and  the  vibrating  chord  horizontal.  Instead  of  a  rope  I  now 
employ  a  burnished  silver  chain.  Turning  this  wheel  slowly  I  cause 
the  chain  to  swing  as  a  whole,  and  describe  a  spindle  twelve  feet  long 
and  nearly  two  feet  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part.  Augmenting  the 
•peed  of  rotation  I  divide  the  chain  into  two  spindles,  each  six  feet 
long  and  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter ;  a  still  higher  velocity  gives 
us  three  spindles,  a  still  higher  four,  and  so  on.  The  gas-light  here 
flashes  at  intervals  from  the  burnished  links  of  the  chain,  and  each 
of  those  brilliant  points  describes  a  curve  of  light. 

34.  As  soon  as  synchronism  is  established  between  the  wheel  and 
the  chain,  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  arm  which  turns  the 
wheel  is  very  sensibly  augmented.  Indeed  it  may  be  augmented  until 
the  strain  thrown  upon  the  chain  by  the  accumulation  of  small  impulses 
is  sufficient  to  break  it. 

35.  I  substitute  for  the  chaui  this  lighter  cotton-rope,  round  which 
a  nlver  band  has  been  coiled  as  a  spiral ;  and  from  an  electric  lamp 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  rope  I  send  a  beam  of  light  along  its  entire 
length.  I  now  turn  the  wheel  and  divide  the  rope  successively  into  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  ventral  segments.  The  spindles  show  a  graduated 
brilliancy,  which  is  intensified  until  it  becomes  almost  dazzling  at  the 
nodes.  The  vibrating  chord  is,  indeed,  better  seen  when  the  light  that 
fiills  upon  it  has  been  caused  to  pass  through  coloured  glass.  We  thus 
obtain  at  pleasure  green,  blue,  and  red  spindles,  with  nodes  like 
Are  shading  off  into  the  more  subdued  light  of  the  ventral  seg- 
ments. 

36.  Substituting  for  the  cotton  rope  a  string  of  silvered  beads, 
twelve  feet  long,  I  send  the  beam  from  the  electric  lamp  along  the 
string.  On  every  bead  rests  a  spot  of  light  of  sunlike  brilliancy. 
When  the  wheel  is  turned,  each  spot  describes  a  circle,  and  every  ventral 
iwgment,  of  which  we  have  now  four,  seems  formed  of  a  series  of  such 
dazzling  parallel  rings,  which  diminish  in  size  right  and  left  from 
the  points  of  maximum  amplitude  till  the  diameters  vanish  at  the 
nodes. 

37.  So  much  for  physical  beauty ;  we  have  now  to  revert  to 
beauty  of  another  kind.  The  experiments  with  tuning-forks  above 
described,  may  be  extended  to  the  establishment  of  all  the  laws  of 
vibrating  strings.  I  have  here  four  forks,  a,  b,  c,  i/,  whose  vibra- 
tions are  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  4,  8.  Attaching 
a  string  eight  feet  long  to  the  largest  fork,  I  stretch  it  by  a  weight 
which  causes  it  to  vibrate  as  a  whole.  Keeping  the  stretching  weight 
or  tension  the  same,  I  attach  pieces  of  the  string  to  the  other  forks, 
and  determine  in  each  case  the  length  which  swings  as  a  whole.  These 
lengths  are  in  the  ratio  of  8,  4,  2,  1. 
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38.  Hence  the  rapidity  of  vibration  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  length  of  the  string, 

39.  Here  the  string,  eight  feet  long,  vibrates  as  a  whole  when  at- 
tached to  the  fork  a,  I  now  transfer  it  to  b,  still  keeping  it  stretched 
by  the  same  weight.  It  vibrates  when  b  vibrates ;  but  how  ?  By 
dividing  into  two  equal  ventral  segments.  In  this  way  alone  can  it 
accommodate  itself  to  the  vibrating  period  of  b.  Attached  to  Cy  the 
same  string  separates  into  four,  while  when  attached  to  d  it  divides 
into  eight  ventral  segments.  This  may  be  deduced  immediately  from 
the  law  enunciated  in  38,  and  its  experimental  realization  reacts  as  a 
proof  of  that  law. 

40.  This  result  admits  of  extension.  I  have  here  two  tuning- 
forks  separated  from  each  other  by  the  musical  interval  called  a  fifth. 
Attaching  a  string  to  one  of  the  forks  I  stretch  until  it  divides  into  two 
ventral  segments ;  attached  to  the  other  fork,  and  stretched  vrith  the 
same  weight,  the  string  divides  instantly  into  three  segments  when  the 
fork  is  set  in  vibration.  Now  to  form  the  interval  of  a  fifth  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  one  fork  must  be  to  those  of  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  2 :  3. 
The  division  of  the  string,  therefore,  declares  the  interval.  Here  also  are 
two  forks  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  With  a  certain  tension 
one  of  the  forks  divides  our  string  into  three  ventral  segments ;  vrith 
the  same  tension  the  other  fork  divides  it  into  four,  which  two  numbers 
express  the  ratio  of  the  vibrations.  In  the  same  way  the  division  of 
the  string  in  relation  to  all  other  musical  intervals  may  be  illustrated. 

41.  Again.  Here  are  two  tuning-forks,  a  and  b,  one  of  which  (a) 
vibrates  twice  as  rapidly  as  the  other.  I  attach  this  string  of  silk  to 
a,  and  stretch  the  string  until  it  synchronises  with  the  fork  and 
vibrates  as  a  whole.  I  now  form  a  second  string  of  silk  of  the  same 
length,  by  laying  four  strands  of  the  first  side  by  side.  I  attach  this 
compound  thread  to  b,  and  keeping  the  tension  the  same  as  in  the  last 
experiment,  set  b  in  vibration.  The  compound  thread  synchronises 
with  6,  and  swings  as  a  whole.  Now,  by  quadrupling  the  original 
thread,  I  obtained  a  string  of  twice  the  diameter  of  the  original  one  : 
for  the  transverse  section  of  any  string  is  as  the  square  of  its  diameter. 
Hence,  as  the  fork  b  vibrates  with  half  the  rapidity  of  a,  by  doubling 
the  diameter  of  the  string,  I  halved  its  rapidity  of  vibration.  In 
the  same  simple  way  it  might  be  proved  that  by  trebling  the  diameter 
of  the  string  we  reduce  the  number  of  its  vibrations  to  one  third.  In 
general  terms: — 

42.  TTie  rapidity  of  vibration  is  inversely  proportioned  to  the 
diameter  of  the  string, 

43.  A  beautiful  confirmation  of  this  result  is  thus  obtained  : — 
Attached  to  this  tuning-fork  is  a  silk  string  six  feet  long.  Two  feet  of 
this  string  are  composed  of  four  strands  of  the  single  thread,  placed 
side  by  side,  the  remaining  four  feet  are  a  single  thread.  I  apply  a 
tension,  which  causes  the  string  to  divide  into  two  ventral  segments. 
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Bat  how  does  it  divide?  Not  at  its  centre,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
string  is  of  ODiform  thickness  throoghoot,  but  at  the  point  where  the 
thick  string  terminates.  This  thick  s^ment,  two  feet  long,  is  now 
vibrating  at  the  same  rate  as  the  thin  segment  four  feet  loi^  a  result 
which  must  manifestly  follow  from  the  combinatioB  of  the  two  laws 
which  we  have  already  established^  I  need  hardly  say  diat  if  the 
lengths  were  in  any  other  ratio  than  1 :  2,  the  node  would  not  be 
formed  at  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  strings. 

44.  We  have  now  to  establish  the  third  law  of  vibrating  diords. 
Here  are  two  strings  of  the  same  length  and  thickness.  One  of  them 
is  attached  to  the  fork  b,  the  other  to  the  fork  a,  which  vibrates  with 
twice  the  rapidity  of  b.  Stretched  by  a  weight  of  20  grains  placed  on 
this  balanced  jcale-pan,  the  string  attached  to  b  vibrates  as  a  whole. 
Substituting  tne  fork  a  for  6,  I  find  that  a  weight  of  80  grains  causes 
the  string  to  vibrate  as  a  whole.  Hence  to  double  the  rapidity  of 
vibration  we  must  quadruple  the  stretching  weight.  In  the  same  way 
it  might  be  proved  that  to  treble  the  rapidity  of  vibration  we  should 
have  to  make  the  stretching  weight  nine-fold.    In  general  terms  : — 

45.  The  rapidity  of  vibration  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  tension. 

46.  In  the  foregoing  experiment  both  the  tension  and  the  rate 
of  vibration  were  caused  to  vary.  We  will  now  cause  the  teosioD  alone 
to  vary,  and  observe  the  effect  upon  the  entire  string.  I  carry  this 
silk  chord  from  this  tuning-fork  to  the  scale-pan,  and  stretch  it  by  a 
weight  of  80  grains.  The  string  vibrates  as  a  whole.  By  diminishing 
the  weight  I  relax  the  string,  which  finally  divides  sharply  into  two 
ventral  segments.  What  is  now  the  stretching  wdght?  20  grains. 
With  a  stretching  weight  of  almost  exactly  9  grains  it  divides  into 
three  segments,  while  vrith  a  stretching  weight  of  5  grains  it 
divides  into  four  segments.  Thus  then  a  tension  of  one-fourth  doubles, 
a  tension  of  one-ninth  trebles,  a  tension  of  one-sixteenth  quadruples 
the  number  of  ventral  segments.  In  general  terms,  the  number  of 
segments  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  tension. 
This  result  may  be  deduct  by  reasoning  from  the  laws  enunciated  in 
38  and  45,  and  its  realization  in  fact  confirms  their  correctness.* 

47.  Finally,  I  have  here  three  wires  of  the  same  length  and  thick- 
ness, but  of  very  different  densities ;  one  of  them  is  of  the  light 
metal  aluminium,  another  of  silver,  and  another  of  the  heavy  metal 
platinum.  I  attach  the  wires  in  succession  to  this  tuning-fork,  and 
determine  the  weights  necessary  to  cause  them  to  vibrate  as  a  whole, 
or  to  form  the  same  number  of  ventral  segments.  The  stretching 
weights  here  necessary  I  find  to  be  directly  proportional  to  the  specific 


*  This  experiment,  in  whole  or   in  part,   has  been  already  performed  hy 
Prof.  Poster,  of  University  College. 
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ffravities  of  the  wires.   From  this  result,  combined  with  that  enunciated 
in  45,  it  follows  that — 

48.  The  rapidity  of  vibration  of  different  chords  of  the  same 
length  and  thickness  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
their  densities, 

49.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  remarking  that,  by  means  of  a  tuning- 
fork,  the  specific  gravities  of  all  metals  capable  of  being  drawn  into 
wires  of  sufficient  fineness  and  tenacity  may  be  determined. 

The  foregoing  laws  have  been  combined  in  various  ways ;  and  the 
deductions  drawn  from  them,  when  subjected  to  the  test  of  direct 
exjperiment,  have,  in  every  instance,  been  verified. 

•       [J.  T.] 
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Atomicities,  it.  275. 
Cleavage  of  Rocks,  &c.  ii.  298. 
Coal,  Formation  of,  i.  284 ;  m.  510. 
English,  n.  59,  511;    American, 

181;  Power  of,  184. 
Coal-gas,  Manufacture  of,  &o.  i.  320. 
Coal-tar  Colours,  History  of,  m.    468; 

Specimens  of,  483. 
Cobbold,  T.,  on  Natural  History  Sciences 

fno  aUtraet),  m.  243. 
Coles's  Shield-vessel,  m.  509. 
Colloids,  m.  424.  ^ 

Colne  River  Water,  n.  49. 
Colour  of  Bodies  in  relation  to  their 

state  of  Aggregation,  rr.  489. 
Colours,  Laws  ot  n.  428;  the  Tliree 

Primary,  ra.  370. 
Combustion  in  Barefled  Air,  m.  331. 
Compass  Deviations  in  Iron  Ships,  iv. 

518. 
Conolly,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  Condition  of  the 

Insane  (no  abtiraei^,  i.  303 ;   on  the 

ChaiBcten  of  Insanity,  375. 
Conservation  of  Force,  n.    352;    and 

Organic  Nature,  m.  347. 
Cookeiy,  Military,  ke.  n.  422. 
Cottager's  Stove,  n.  423. 
Cotton,  Plea  for,  m.  514. 
Ccmlvier-Gravier  on  Meteors,  m.   145. 
Cowper,  E^  on  Lighthouses,  i.  24 ;  on 

Locks,  163  (fio  abtiraet), 
Coxweil,  Mr.,  Balloon  Ascents,  iv.  71. 
Crimean  Mod  Yokanoes,  it.  028. 
Oookes,  W.,  on  the  Diaoov eiy  of  Thai- 

tiom,  rv.  62. 
Crystal  Molecule,  m.  95. 
CrystaDnoBphie  Models,  ni.  86,  88. 
CrysUlk^  nu  424. 
OBDeHbrmCfaaiacten,  early  Use  of,  L  84« 
Dneovevy,  m.  596;  rv.  335. 


DAJrrz,  on,  n.  118, 

Darwin's  Origin  of  ffpecies  comirlefed, 

in.  195  226. 
Deep«a  Bed,  its  Kstore,  m.  299. 
De  laager,  rm  Nervoas  -Ajpeot,  rv.  590. 
Dk  la  Wat,  Warren,  his  PM4r)g7aphs  of 

the  Moon,  exhibited,  n.  id, 
Chemkal  VwemtihtM,  Aclri.  50«. 

54d. 
'^—  Photr^f^rsphie  V^fifme  Besohs,  m. 

3^ 
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De  la  Rue,  Warren,  pieaents  Electric 
Lamp,  &c.  ra.  418,  540. 

Pliotographs  of  the  Sun,  iv.  378. 

Denison,  E.  B.,  on  the  Great  Bell  of 
Westminster,  n.  368. 

—  on  Locks,  n.  475. 

on  Modem  Gothic  Architectoie, 

m.  32. 

Development  of  Animals,  in.  315.  ^ 

Deville,  M.,  Experiments  on  Alumininm, 
n.  215;  ejected  Hon.M.R.1.  413. 

Devonshire  Caverns  and  Fossil  Mam- 
malia, m.  149,  150. 

Dialysis,  Graham's,  m.  422. 

Dia-magnetism,  n.  159. 

Diamonds,  Nature  of,  m.  229. 

Dickinson,  J.,  on  Supply  of  Water  for 
London,  n.  47. 

Dietaries,  Table  of,  i.  316. 

Diffusion,  Chemical,  ni.  423. 

D'Orse^,  A.  J.,  on  the  Study  of  the 
English  Language,  m.  807. 

Dodd,  G.,  Legacy  from,  rv.  346. 

Dollond's  Improvement  of  the  Tele- 
scope, rv.  642. 

Donation  Fund  for  the  Promotion  of 
Experimental  Researches  established, 
rv.  151;  Contributions  to,  153,  156, 
177.  231,  243.  290.316,  323,  325,  328. 
847,  372.  485.  464, 483,  516.  549, 572. 
660. 

Donations  for  Promoting  Sdentiflo  Re- 
search, IV.  108, 109. 

Doncaster  new  Churches,  nL  40. 

Dondere*  Experiments  on  the  Human 
Eye,  IV.  572. 

Donne,  W.  B.,  on  Chaucer,  n.  248. 

Donny,  on  Boiling  Water,  iv.  158. 

Dreaming,  rv.  207. 

Dresser,  C^  on  Science  and  Ornamental 
Art,  n.  350. 

Druitt,  R.,  on  Houses  in  relation  to 
Health,  m.  133. 

Du  Boi»-Reymond,  E.,  on  the  Time 
required  for  the  Transmission  of 
Volition  and  Sensation  through  the 
Nerves,  rv.  575. 

Du  Chaillu,  F.,  Narrative  of  his  Travels 
in  Wedtern  Central  Africa  {no  «5- 
slraet),  m.  335. 

Dupr^.  Dr.,  Experiments  on  Chemical 
Circulation  in  the  Body,  rv.  564. 

Durham,  A.,  on  Sleeping  and  Dream- 
ing {no  abkraoi),  m.  430. 

Eabth,  its  Magnetism,  i.  57 ;  Measure- 
ment. &c.  u.  17.  519 ;  Temperature, 
&c.  m.  139. 

Earthquakes  in  South  Italy,  n.  528.        I 


Ebelmen's  Mode  of  producing  Artificial 

Rubies.  &c.  l  83. 
Eclipse  of  Thales,  i.  243 ;  of  Agathocles, 

248  :  of  1851,  &c.  62. 
Eclipse,  on  Photographs  of,  by  W.  De 

la  Rue,  m.  362. 
Eclipses,  Phenomena  of^  i.  65;  Com- 
putation of.  243. 
Eoinburgfl,  Duke  o^  elected  Honorary 

Member,  rv.  694. 
Education  in  Science,  n.  556 ;  in  Art, 

IV.  380. 
Electric  Currents  in  Plants,  i.  75. 

Induction,  i.  345. 

Force,  l  217. 

Telegraph  Wire.  Experiments  on, 

I.  346  ;  Piece  of,  exhibited,  442. 

Telegraph,  n.  394,  557. 

Quantity  and  Intensity,  ra.  337. 

—  DischargR,    Action  of   Magnetic 

Force  on  it,  ra.  169. 
Light  employed  in  Lighthouses, 

m.  221. 

Silk-k)om,  iii.  271. 

Electricity,  TransmLttdon  of,  by  Flame 

and  Gases,  i.  359 ;  Velocity  of.  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Wire,  352 ;  Heating 

Effects  of,  119. 

Militaiy  Applications  o^  ra.  249. 

Atmospheric,  in.  277. 

Electro-biology,  l  147. 
Electro-magnetic  Clocks,  l  109. 
Encke's  Ccdculations  on  Pons'  Comet, 

IV.  562. 
English  Language,  Study  of;  in.  307. 
Poetry  with  reference  to  Music, 

in.  317 
Entasis,  Tables  of,  i.  128. 
Eozoon,  Discovery  of,  iv.  374. 
Ethnology,  Methods  and  Results  of;  iv. 

461. 
Ethyl,  Production  of,  i.  826. 
Etna,  Structure  of,  ra.  129. 
Evans,  J.,  on  the  Forgery  of  Antiquities, 

rv.  356. 
Exhibition  of  1851,  Remarks  on,  1. 151. 

of  1862,  Discourse  on,  m.  485. 

Explosions,  Causes  of,  &c.  in.  438. 

Faibbairn,  W.,  on  Iron  and  its  Resist- 
ance to  Projectiles,  iil  491. 

Faraday,  M.,  on  the  Magnetic  Relations 
of  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen,  i.  1. 

on  Atmospheric  Magnetism,  i.  56. 

on  Electric  Currents  in  Plants,  i. 

75. 

on   Artificial  Production  of  the 

Ruby,  &0.  by  M.  Ebeknen,  i.  83. 

on  Schonbein's  Ozone,  i.  94. 
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Fanulay,  M.,  on  the  Lines  of  Magnetic 
Foice,  L  105,  216,  229. 

—  on  the  BesearcheB  of  Bouflsinganlt 
and  others  on  Oxygen,  i.  337 

on  Electric  Induction — Associated 

cases  of  current  and  stated  effisots,  i. 
345. 

—  on  Vibrations  and  Tones  of  Heated 
bodies,  L  356,  858. 

—  on  Magnetic  Hypotheses,  i.  457. 
on    Magnetic    Philosophy,  n.    6, 

11K>. 

on  Gravity,  n.  10. 

on  Electric  Conduction,  n.  123. 

on  BuhmkorflTs  Induction  Appa- 
ratus, n.  139. 

on  Petitjeon's  Silvering  Process, 

u.  308. 

on  Divided  Gold,  n,  310 ;  iv.  659. 

on  the  Oonservation  of  Force,  il 

352. 

on  the  Relations  of  Gold  to  Light, 

IL  444. 

on  Static  Induction,  n.  470,  490. 

on  Wheatstone's  Electric  Tele- 
graph, Ac  and  Scientific  Education, 
II.  556. 

on  Schonbein's  Ozone  and  Anto- 

zone,  in.  70. 

on  Phosphotesoence^  Fluorescence, 

&c  m.  159. 

on  Lighthonse  niumination— the 

Electric  Light,  iii.  220. 

on  Electric  Silk-Loora,  m.  271. 

on  Platinum,  m.  821. 

on   De    la    Rue's   Photographic 

Eclipse  Results,  m.  862. 

on  Gas-Furaaoes,  ni.  536. 

his  Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

IV.  a 

—  a  Bust  of  him  presented,  iv.  14. 
Faulhom,  Physiology  of  its  Ascent,  rv. 

572. 
Fawcett,  H.,  on  Wealth  and  those  who 

produce  it  {no  abdraet ),  rv.  434. 
Fergudson,  J.,  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,   iit. 

426;  IV.  366. 
Pick,    Dr.,   on    Source   of    Muscular 

Power,  IV.  654  et  feg. 
Field,  F.,  on  the  Minerals  of  the  Andes, 

m.  190. 
-^~  on  Magenta   and   its  Derivative 

Colours,  IV.  437. 
Fireballs,  nr.  88. 
Fish-culture,  iv.  75. 
Fitz-Roy,  R.,  on  Meteorological  Tele- 

gnq>liy,  iii.  444. 
Fixed  Stars,  their  Constitution,  rv.  441. 


Fizean,  M.,  Photographic  Engraving,  n. 
.346. 

Flint  Implements  of  Abbeville,  &c.  iv. 
213. 

Fluorescence,  nr.  160. 

Foga,  rv.  50 ;  Fog-signals,  52. 

Food,  Preservation  of,  n.  72. 

Food  of  Man,  under  d^erent  conditions, 
I.  313 ;  in  relation  to  his  Work,  iv. 
431,  681-3. 

Forbes,  E.,  on  the  Natural  History  of 
the  British  Seas,  l  17. 

on  the  supposed  Analogy  between 

the  Life  of  an  Individual  and  the 
Duration  of  a  Species,  i.  193. 

on  some  new  Points   in  British 

Geology,  i.  316. 

on  the  Manifestation  of  Polarity  in 

the  Distribution  of  Beings  in  Time,  i. 
428. 

Forbes,  J.  D.,  his  Laws  on  Vibrations 
and  Tones  of  Heated  Bodies,  i.  856. 

on  his  Theory  of  Glaciers,  ii.  320, 

545. 

Force,  Conservation  oC  n.  352 ;  m.  347. 

Tyndall  on,  in.  527. 

Magnetic  iii.  98,  169. 

Forgery  of  Antiquitie^  rv.  .<^56. 

Fossils  in  Nova  Scotia  Coal-fidds,  i. 
281. 

FoucaulVs  Pendulum  Experiment,  i.  70. 

Frankland,  E.,  on  tlie  ^plo3rment  of 
Chemical  Light  for  Artificial  Illumin- 
ation, I.  819. 

on  the  Chemical  Properties  of  Com- 
pounds and  the  Electrical  Character 
of  tlieir  Constituents,  i.  451. 

on   the    Production   of   Organic 

Bodies,  n.  538. 

on  Combustion  in  Rarefied  Air, 

m.  331. 

on  Artificial  Illumination,  iv.  16. 

elected  Professor  of  Chemistry,  iv. 

109. 

on  the  Glacial  Epoch,  rv.  166. 

on  Recent  Chemical  Kesoarches  in 

the  Royal  Institution,  iv.  309,  465. 

on  tlie  Source  of  Muscular  Power, 

IV.  661. 

Franklin,  B.,  Experiments  on  Absorp- 
tion of  Heat  by  Coloured  Bodies, 
IV.  489. 

Fraunhofer's  Lines,  m.  326. 

Freeman,  E.,  on  the  Principal  Styles  of 
Architecture,  i.  268. 

French  Government  presents  **  Docu- 
ments Inedits  sur  I'Histoirc  de 
France,"  ni.  241,  290. 

Frog,  Development  of,  i.  9. 
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Fronde,  J.  A.,  on  the  Science  of  His- 
tory, IV.  180. 

Fnllerian  Professors  of  Physiology : 
T.  Wharton  Jones  elected,  i.  101. 
T.  H.  Huxley  elected,  n.  147. 
B.  Owen  elected,  i.  561. 
John  Marshall  elected,  in.  526. 
T.  H.  Huxley  elected,  iv.  468. 


Gaine,  W.,  Parchment  Paper,  n.  409, 
411. 

Gkde's  Method  of  rendering  Gunpowder 
non-explosive,  iv.  618. 

Gas-fuel,  in.  537. 

Gas-furnaces,  ni.  536. 

Gases,  Transmission  of  Heat  through, 
in.  155,295,404;  iv.  147. 

Comparison  of  various  Luminous, 

I.  320-4. 

Gaslight  Improvements,  iv.  17. 

(Jassiot,  J.  P.,  Experiments  on  Vacua, 
m.  7;  Experiments  with  his  Vacuum- 
tubes,  &c.  172. 

Gautier  on  the  Solar  Spots,  i.  238. 

Geisers  of  Iceland,  l  332. 

Gemmation,  on,  n.  534. 

Geological  Time,  on,  i.  287,  428 ;  in. 
109. 

Geology  of  the  Alps,  i.  31  ;  Lake  Su- 
perior, 154;  London,  164;  Ingle- 
Iwrough,  278;  Nova  Scotia,  281; 
Isle  of  Wight,  Ac.  316. 

Gerhard t's  Discovery  of  Anhydrous  Or- 
ganic Acids,  L  239. 

German  Gunpowder,  iv.  617. 

Gillett,  W.  S.,  Improvements  in  Micro- 
scopes, I.  403-405. 

Glacial  Epoch,  iv.  166. 

Glaciers,  ii.  320,  545 ;  m.  72,  269. 

Gladstone,  J.  H.,  on  Chemical  Affinity. 
I.  416. 

on  Gunpowder,  n.  99. 

on  Chromatic  Phenomena  exhibited 

by  Transmitted  Light,  ii.  336. 

on  Shooting  Stars  and  Meteors,  in. 

143. 

on  Fogs  and  Fog-signals,  iv.  49. 

Glaisher,  J.,  on  Aerial  Scientific  Re- 
search, IV.  65,  385. 

Glass  Furnaces,  iii.  538. 

Glen-Roy,  Parallel  Roads  of,  in.  341. 

Gold,  Extraction  of,  from  its  Ores.  i. 
205 ;  Large  Nugget  from  California,  3. 

Gold  and  Light,  Relations  of,  n.  310, 
444. 

Gorilla,  m.  10. 

Gothic  Architectiu-e,  ni.  32. 

Graham,  T.,  on  Dialysis,  m.  422. 


Grailich*s    Researches    in    Crystallo- 
graphy, m.  98. 
Grant,  J.,  Cooking  Apparatus,  ni.  251. 

on  Military  Cookery,  n.  422. 

Grape-fungus,  OicUum  Tuck^ri,  i.  305. 
Gratiolet's  Researches  on  the  Brain,  ni. 

408. 
Greek  Coins  as  illustrating  Greek  Art, 

IV.  306. 
Grove,  W.  R.,  on  the  Heating  Effects 

of  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  i.  119. 
on  the  Transmission  of  Electricity 

by  Flame  and  Gases,  i.  359. 

on  Perpetual  Motion,  n.  152. 

on  Molecular  Impressions  of  Light 

and  Electricity,  n.  458. 
on  the  Electrical  Discharge  and 

its  Stratified  Appearance  in  Rarefied 

Media,  ni.  5. 

on  Boiling  Water,  iv.  158. 

Gull,  W.  W.,  on  Voluntary  Movement, 

I.  37, 
Gun-cotton,  its  Chemical  History,  &o. 

IV.  245 ;  and  Mechanical  Nature,  292 ; 

improved,  622. 
Gunpowder  and  its  Substitutes,  n.  99  ; 

IV.  616. 


Halicarnassus,  Discoveries  at,  m.  385. 
Hall,  Sir  B.,  Present  from,  n.  315. 
Haller  on  the  Nervous  Agent,  iv.  577. 
Hamilton,    W.    R.    presents    Lepsius' 

Egypt,  II.  414. 
Harton  Colliery  Experiments,  n.  17. 
Health  and  Houses,  in.  133. 
Haugliton,  8.,  Shot  Drill  Piiysiological 

Experiments,  iv.  678. 
Heat,  Conduction  of,  i,  254. 
in  relation  to  Crystallography,  m. 

99 ;   its  Transmission  through  Gases, 

155,  295. 
of   the  Sun,   Theory  respecting, 

m.  531. 

Application  of,  to  Cookery,  n.  422. 

and  Light,  Analogies  of,  i.  172. 

Heating  Effects  of  Electricity  and  Mag- 

netibm,  i.  119. 
Heliograph,  in.  363. 
Helmholtz,  H.,  on  the  Law  of  the  Con- 
servation of  Force  applied  to  Organic 

Nature,  in.  347 ;  iv.  675. 
on  Transmission  by  the  Nerves, 

IV.  578. 

his  Myographion,  iv.  582. 

on  Fluorescence  in  the  Human 

Eye,  IV.  571. 
Herschel,  A.  S.,  on  Luminous  Meteors, 

&c.  IV.  87,  644. 
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Henchel,  J^  on  Chemioal  Bays  of 
Light,  I.  259. 

Hill,  M.  D.,  on  the  Poet^flace,  in.  457. 

Hirach,  on  the  NenrouB  Agent,  iv.  586, 
590.  592. 

History,  Scienoe  of,  iv.  180. 

Hochfltadter's  Substitute  for  Gun- 
powder, IV.  617. 

Hofmann.  A.  W.,  on  Ammonia,  n.  274. 

on  3IauTe  and  Magenta,  lu.  468. 

on  the  Combining  Power  of  Atoms, 

IT.  401. 

Holland,  Sir  H>,  Letter  and  Donations 
from,  m.  107,  382,  526;  iv.  177,  316, 
464,  660;  elected  President,  434. 

Holmes's  Magiieto-Electrio  Light  Ap- 
paratus, III.  222 ;  lY.  17. 

Hdy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  Site  of, 
m.  426;  nr.  366. 

HcHokins,  W.,  on  the  Earth's  Internal 
Temperature,  &c.  m.  139. 

on  the  Motion  of  Glaciers,  m.  410. 

Horizontal  Shell-Fuing,  m.  504. 

Horsley  and  EhrhardK  Substitutes  for 
Gunpowder,  iv.  617. 

Honking,  W.,  on  Ventilation  by  the 
Parlour  Fire,  i.  76. 

Houses  in  relation  to  Health,  m.  133. 

Huggins,  W.,  on  the  Physical  and 
Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Fixed 
Stars  and  Nebulte,  iy.  441. 

Huxley,  T.  H.,  on  Anunal  Lidiyiduality, 
I.  184. 

on  the  Identibr  of  Structure  of 

PLuits  and  Animals,  i.  298. 

on  the  Common  Plan  of  Anunal 

Forms,  i.  444. 

on  DeYelopment  of  Animal  Life 

in  Tim^  n.  82. 

on  Natural  History,  n.  187. 

on  our  ^Knowledge  of  Nerve,  n. 

432. 

on  Gemmation,  n.  534* 

<m  Fbndstent  Types   of  Animal 

Life,  m.  151. 

^—  on  Species  and  Baoes,  m.  195. 

on  the  Earliest  Stages  in  the  De- 
velopment of  Animals,  ni.  315. 

on  Fossil  Remains  of  Man,  iii.  420. 

on   the  Methods  and  Results  of 

Ethnology,  rv.  461. 

elected  FuUerian  Professor  of  Phy- 
siology, n.  147 ;  nr.  468. 

Hydro-ceirbons,  on,  n.  63. 

Hydrogen  and  its  Homologues,  i.  325. 

Ici,  Physical  Properties  oi;  ii.  454,  645. 
Iceland,  Eruptive  Phenomena  of,  l  329. 
Iguaoodon,  Strocture  ot  i.  141  • 
Vol.  IV.     (No.  44.) 


Illumination^  Artificial,  iv*  16. 

by  Chemical  Light,  i.  319. 

India-Rubber,  Properties  and  Applica- 
tions oC  I.  42 ;  nL  250. 

Indium,  Discovery  of,  rv.  284. 

Individuality,  Animal,  i.  184, 193 

Ingleborough,  Geological  Sketches 
round,  i.  278. 

Insanity,  Characters  of,  i.  375. 

Insects,  Metamorphoses  o^  m.  375; 
IV.  551. 

Iron  Age,  rv.  33. 

Iron  and  its  Resistance  to  Projectiles, 
in.  491,  500. 

Manu&cture  of,  i.  434. 

Walls  of  England,  m.  503. 

Invisible  Rays,  Combustion  by,  iv.  329. 

Jaoqvabd  Loom,  m.  271. 

James,  H.,  on  Ordnance  Survey,  n.  516. 

on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jeru- 
salem, rv.  51^. 

Japanese  Art,  rv.  99. 

Jekyll,  R,  on  Siege  Operations,  u.  42. 

Jerusalem,  Discoveries  at,  Ac  rv.  23, 
366,  526. 

Jones,  H.  B.,  on  the  Acidity,  Sweetness, 
and  StrengUi  of  Wines,  l  381. 

on  Ventilation,  ii.  236. 

elected  Hon.  Secretary,  m.  293. 

on  the  Chemical  Circulation   in 

the  Body,  rv.  449 

on  the  Existence  in  the  Textures 

of  Animals  of  a  Fluorescent  Substance 
closely  resembling  Quinine,  iv.  564. 

Jones,  T.  Wharton,  obtains  Actonian 
Prize,  I.  54. 

elected    Fullerian    Professor    of 

Physiology,  l  101. 

Joule,  J.  S.,  Researches  on  Heat,  n.  202. 

Kabs,  Siege  of,  n.  246. 

Kent's  Cavern.  Torquay  described,  iv. 

534. 
Kew  Observatory,  its  Work,  rv.  58. 
KiichhofTs  Spectrum  Observations,  iii. 

233,  395. 
Knoblauch's  Researches  on  Heat,  1. 178. 
Koh-i-nur  Diamond,   its   History,  m. 

231. 
Kyhl,  P.,  Nature-Printing,  n.  110. 

Laboeatoby  of  Royal  Institution,  Assis- 
tants engaged,  iv.  156;  recent  re- 
searches in,  see  Faraday^  Frankland, 
Tyndall. 

Lacaita,  J.  P.,  on  Dante,  n.  118. 

on  Earthquakes  in  Southern  Italy, 

II.  528. 
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Lake-Habitations  of  Switzerland,  iv.  29. 

Lake  Superior  described,  i.  154. 

Lamont  on  Magnetic  Variation,  i.  238. 

Lankester  E.,  on  the  Limits  of  the 
Ve^i^etable  and  Animal  Kingdoms,  i. 
415. 

on  the  Drinking  Waters  of  the 

Metropolis,  n.  466. 

on  Bread-making,  nr.  253. 

Laurentian  Rocks,  iv.  374. 

Lava,  Consolidation  of,  m.  125. 

Lectures.  Courses  (1851)  i.  29;  (1R52) 
103,  139;  (1853)  227,  276  (1854) 
814,  420;  ri855)  n.  5,  56;  (1856) 
150,  205;  (1857)  318,  414  (1858) 
452,  488;  (1859)  ill.  4,  107;  {ISm} 
168,  217;  (1861)  294,  329;  (18»l2i 
899;  (1863)  in.  542;  (1864)  rv.  157; 
(1805)328;  (1866)485. 

Legacy  from  R.  Horsraan  Solly,  n.  526 ; 
from  Beriah  Botfield,  iv.  326;  from 
George  Dodd,  346. 

Leightoii,  J.,  on  Japanese  Art,  iv.  99. 

Lei&'s  Improvements  in  Gun-cotton,  rv. 
246,  296,  622. 

Leyden  Battery,  Currents  of,  n.  132. 

Library,  Time  of  Admission  to,  enlarged, 
and  Assistant  in,  provided,  i.  89. 

New  Catalogue  completed,  ir.  446. 

Liebig,  J.,  on  Source  of  Muscular  Power, 
IV.  661. 

Life,  Chronometry  of,  in.  117. 

Light,  Change  of  Refrangibility  of,  i. 
259. 

Chemical  Action  of,  n.  223,  343 ; 

relations  of  Lij?ht  and  Gold,  310. 444  ; 
Ciironiatic  Phenomena  from  Trans- 
mitted Light,  336;  in  relation  to 
Crystals,  in.  100. 

and  Heat,  Analogies  of,  i.  172. 

Lighthouse  Illumination,  in.  220. 

Liglithouses,  their  Construction  and 
mode  of  Lighting,  i.  24. 

Liquids,  on  Motion  of,  i.  446. 

Lissajous'  Acoustic  Experiments,  n.  441. 

Litliium,  III.  84  ;  its  Circulation  in  the 
Human  Body,  rv.  452. 

Lochaber,  Parallel  Roads  of,  in.  311. 

Loclffl,  Improvements  in,  n.  475. 

Louis  of  Hcssc,  Prince,  elected  Hono- 
rary Member,  iv.  141,  151. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  on  the  Ancient 
Lake-Habitations  of  Switzerland,  rv. 
29. 

on  the  Metamorplioscs  of  Insects, 

rv.  551. 

Lycurgus*  Agrarian  Lawp,  rv.  268. 

Lyell,  Sir  C.  on  Impressions  of  Rain- 
drops, I.  .50. 


Lyell,  Sir  C,  on  the  Blackheath  Pebble- 
bed,  I.  164. 

on  Disooverieq  in  the  Coal  Mea- 
sures of  Nova  Scotia,  i.  281. 

on  Geological  Time,  i.  287. 

on  Erratic  Blocks  in  Biassachu- 

setts,  II.  86. 

on  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  n.  207. 

on  Conical  Form  of  Volcanoes,  &c., 

m.  125. 

Maoparren,  G.  a.,  on  the  Music  of  the 
Church  of  England,  rv.  594. 

Magenta,  History  of,  ra.  468,  478; 
Specimens,  483. 

its  Derivatives,  rv.  437. 

Magnesium,  ni.  82  ;  presented,  rv.  151  ; 
Light,  489. 

Magnetic  Characters  of  Oxygen  and 
Nitrogen,  i.  1. 

Disturbances,  rv.  55. 

Experiment,  iv.  317. 

Force,  Physical  Lines  of,  i.  105, 

216,  229;  Influence  of  Material 
Aggregation  on,  254  ;  its  Influence 
on  the  Electric  Discharge,  m.  169. 

Relations  of  Crystals,  m.  98. 

Magnetism,  n.  6, 13,  159,  196,  352. 

Atmospheric  i.  56. 

Heating  effects  of,  1. 119. 

Magneto-Electricity  applied  to  Light- 
houses, III.  222. 

Magnets — Hacker's,  i.  28  ;  Logeman's, 
37.  230. 

Magnus  on  Rotatory  Motion,  i.  395. 

Malonc,  T.  A.,  on  Photogalvanography, 
n.  343. 

Malvern  Hills,  n.  38G. 

Mammalia,  Geographical  Distribution 
of,  ni.  109;  Cerebral  System  of 
Classification,  174. 

Man,  as  distinguished  from  Apes  by  his 
Structure,  in.  15  ;  by  his  Brain,  407  ; 
Fossil  Remains  of,  420. 

Mautell,  G.  A.,  on  tlie  Iguanodon,  and 
on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
Weolden  Formation,  i.  141. 

Marshall,  J.,  elected  Fullerian  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,  m.  526. 

Maskeljnie,  N.  S.,  on  the  Connection  of 
Chemical  Forces  with  the  Polariza- 
tion of  Light.  I.  45. 

on  the  Crystal  Molecule,  m.  95, 

on  Diamonds,  in.  2*29. 

Maasachusetts  Erratic  Blocks,  ii.  86. 

Masters,  M.  T.,  on  Abnonnal  and  Nor- 
mal Fonnations  in  Plants,  ni.  223. 

Material  Aggregation,  i.  254. 
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Matorial  Medhnn  in  Space,  iv.  558. 
Mknrice,  F.  D.,  on  Blilton  as  a  School- 

niAster,  n.  32& 
Hauaoleom  at  Halkamaasos,  ni.  S84. 
Hanye,  its  Chemical  Uiatory,  m.  468; 

IT.  438. 
MaxweD,  J.  C,  on  the  Theory  of  Three 

PrimarY  Colonra,  m.  370. 
Mayer's  Sc-aeaichea  on    Heat,  Force, 

&c,  iiL  534 :  lY.  663. 
Mayo,  T.,  on  the  ReLitions  of  the  Public 

to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, m.  258. 
Mednaa  Aurita,  Development  of,  l  11. 
Melde's  Experimenta  on  the  Vibration 

of  Strings,  iv.  687. 
Mer-de-Glace,  n.  545. 
Metala,  Ancient  and  Modern,  n.  215 ; 

Precipitation  of,  in.  81. 
MetamorphoifeB    and    Metageneees   of 

AnimaJa,  l  9;  rv.  551. 
Metamorphoses  of  Insects,  m.  375 ;  iv. 
Meteorological  Telegraphy,  ni.  444. 
Melting  Points  of  Sulphur,  i.  449. 
Mcroer  s  Contraction  of  Cotton  by  Al- 

kalitjs,  I.  134. 
'  Merrimac '  described,  m.  508. 
Meteorology  of  Torquay,  n.  437. 
Meteors,  m.  143,  531. 

Luminous,  iv.  87,  644. 

Microscopes,  Construction  of,  i.  402. 
Military  Chemistry,  n.  283;   Cookery, 

422. 
Miller,  W.  A.,   on  the  Photographic 

Transparency  of  Bodies,  and  on  the 

Photc^raphio    Spectra    of   the  Ele- 
mentary Bodies,  iv.  42. 
—  Stellar    Spectrum    Observations, 

IV.  442. 
Milnca,  R.  Monckton,  on  International 

Exhibition  of  1862,  iii.  485. 
Military  Books  presented,  iii.  275. 
Milton  as  a  Schoolmaster,  n.  328. 
Mint  rals  of  the  Andes,  iii.  190. 
Mining  Districts  of  North  of  England, 

II.  57. 
Blirugi',  I.  67. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  W.,  on  Crystallography, 

III.  86. 

^lolt-culur  Pliysics,  rv.  233. 

Molecuh*  of  Water,  iv.  1 18. 

•Monitor'  deucribwl,  ill.  .'HM). 

Monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  iv. 
602. 

Miion's  Surfucc,  Physical  Aspects  of,  rv. 
3(K). 

More,  H.,  on  Man,  ii.  26,  41. 

Motion  in  Plants  and  Animals  com- 
pared, III.  433. 


Motive  Power,  n.  152, 199. 
Movement,  Voluntary,  Physiology  oi^  l 

37,  147. 
Mud  Volcanoes  and  Petroleum,  iv.  629. 
Miiller,  M.,  on  the  Vedas,  iv.  135. 
Muller,  H.,  Chemical  Discoveries,  u. 

506.  508. 
Munk,  H.,   on  Transmission    by  the 

Nerves,  iv.  585. 
Murchisou,  Sir  R.  I.,  on  the  Changes  of 

the  Alps,  I.  31. 

Annual  Donation,  iv.  108. 

Murray.  R.,  sets  up  Penny-Pobt,   ra. 

458. 
Muscular  Power,  Source  of,  rv.  661. 
Music  of  the  Church  of  England,  iv. 

594.; 
Music  and  English  Poetry,  m.  317. 
Myographion,  iv.  582,  583. 

Nasmtth,  J.,  on  the  Physical  Aspects 
of  the  Moon's  Surface,  rv.  300. 

Nature-Printing,  ii.  106. 

Nebulfie,  their  Constitution,  iv.  441. 

Nerve-centres,  iv.  207. 

Nerves,  our  present  Knowledge  of,  ii. 
432 ;  their  Nutrition  and  Rupuration, 
m.  378;  Time  required  for  Trans- 
mission by,  IV.  575. 

Nervous  Agent,  iv.  576. 

New  Bond  Street.  No,  166,  purchased, 
IV.  291. 

New  Zealand,  Earthquake  at,  ii.  213. 

Newton,  J.,  on  Gravitation,  i.  237. 

Newton,  C.  T.,  on  the  Mausoleum  at 
Halicamastiuri,  lu.  384. 

Nile,  Sources  of,  iv.  492. 

Nitrogen,  its  Mug^notie  Character,  l  2. 

Kitro-glycerine,  iv.  620. 

Noad,  Dr.  H.  M.,  on  the  Blauufacturo 
of  Iron,  1.  434. 

Nobel,  A.,  on  Nitro-glycerino,  iv.  620. 

Northern  Plants,  Distribution  of,  in. 
431. 

Northumberland,  Duke  of,  the  Presi- 
dent, Decease  of,  iv.  356.  372. 

Oi)Liy(^  W.,  on  the  Hydro-CHrlx)ns,  ii.63. 

on  Magnesium,  &o.  in.  M). 

on  Acids  and  Salts,  in.  231. 

on  (Iraliam's  Researches  on  Dia- 
lysis, III.  422. 

on  the  Molecule  of  Wat4«r,  iv.  1 1 H. 

on  Aluiiiiniimi   Ethide   and  Me- 

thide,  IV.  343. 

on  Source  of  Muscular  Power,  iv. 

662. 

Oliver.  D.,  on  the  Distribution  of  North- 
em  Phuits,  lu.  431. 
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Opaleaoenoe  of  the  Atmosphere,  IV.  651. 

Onl  Beading,  iv.  242. 

Ordnance  Survey,  n.  516 ;  of  Jenusalem, 
IV.  526. 

Oreanio  Bodies,  Production  of,  n.  538 ; 
detected  by  their  Optical  P^perties, 
IV.  223. 

Organic  Ohemistry  in  Boyal  Institution, 
IV.  309,  465 ;  Organic  Synthesis,  199. 

Overstone,  Lord,  presents  a  '  Collection 
of  Tracts,*  m.  218. 

Owen,  R.,  on  Metamorphosis  and  Meta- 
genesis, I.  9. 

on  the  Structure  and  Homologies 

of  Teeth.  I.  365. 

— ^on  Anthropoid  Apes,  and  their 
Relation  to  Man,  n.  26. 

on  Ruminant  Quadrupeds,  n.  256. 

elected  FuUerian  Professor,  n.  561. 

on  the  GoriUa,  m.  10. 

on  Succession  in  Time  and  the 

Geo^phical  Distribution  of  Mam- 
malia, m.  109. 

on  Cerebral  Classification  of  Mam- 
malia, m.  174. 

•^^  on  a  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  {no  aharact),  m.  360. 

Oxygen,  its  Magnetic  Character,  i.  1 ; 
Boussingault  s  Mode  of  preparing, 
337. 

Ozone,  its  Production  and  Properties, 
I.  94. 

Ozone  and  Antozonc,  M.  Faraday  on, 
m.  70. 

Paget,  James,  on  the  Chronomctry  of 

Life,  m.  117. 
Palgrave,  W.  G.,on  Central  and  Eastern 

Arabia,  rv.  348. 
Palmer,  John,  improves  Postal  System, 

ni.  459. 
Paraffin,  I.  6,7;  135. 

Oil,  &C.  IV.  19,  20. 

Parallel  Roads  of  Lochaber,  ni.  341. 

Parchment  Paper,  n.  409. 

Paris,  Comte  de.  Letter  from,  respecting 

the  Prince  Consort,  in.  430a. 
Patemb   Volcanic   Eruption,    rv.   629, 

640. 
Peat  and  its  Products,  i.  4. 
Pectous  State  of  Bodies,  in.  425. 
Pendulum  Experiments,  i.  70 ;  at  Har- 

ton,  n.  17. 
Pengelly,  W.,  on  the  Ossiferous  Caverns 

of  Devonshire,  in.  149. 
on  Devonian  Fossils  and  the  Bur- 

dett-Coutts  Geological  Scholarships, 

&c..  III.  263. 
on  Kent's  Cavern,  Torquay,  iv.  534. 


Penny  Post  established,  m.  458,  461. 

Penrose,  F.,  on  some  relations  of  Sdenoe 
to  Architecture,  i.  124. 

Peptous  State  of  Bodies,  m.  425. 

Pepys,  J.,  Donations  from,  i.  54,  455. 

Percy,  J.,  on  the  Modes  of  extracting 
Gold  from  its  Ores,  i.  205. 

on  Recent  Improvements  in  the 

Smelting  of  Iron  and  the  ManufiMV 
ture  of  Steel  {no  abdract),  iv.  244. 

Perkin,  W.  II,  isolates  the  Mauve 
Colour,  m.  478 ;  iv.  438. 

Perpetual  Motion,  on,  u.  152. 

Petitjean's  Silvering  Process,  n.  308. 

Permian  Epoch,  Chmate  o^  n.  417. 

Petroleum,  Manufactures  from,  n.  506; 
relation  to  Mud  Volcanoes,  iv.  633. 

Phillips,  J.,  Geological  Sketches  round 
Ingleborough,  i.  278. 

on  the  Malvern  Hills,  n.  385. 

Phosphorus,  Allotropio  Modifications  of, 
I.  135,  203. 

Phosphorescence,  m.  159. 

Phobphoroscope,  m.  161. 

Photogalvanography,  n.  348. 

Photograpliic  Eclipse  Results,  m.  862. 

Transparency  of  Bodies,  iv.  43. 

Pickersgill,  H.  W.,  paints  and  presents 
Portrait  of  Rev.  J.  Barlow,  m.  1. 

Pierotti's  Discoveries  at  Jerusalem,  iv. 
23. 

Pigeons,  on  various  Breeds  of,  m.  197. 

Plants,  Electric  Currents  in,  i.  75; 
Growth  of  in  Cases,  407 ;  their  Ab- 
normal and  Normal  Formations,  in. 
223. 

Platinum,  m.  321;  Deville's  Process 
for  obtaining  it,  322. 

Playfair,  Dr.  Ij.,  on  Chemical  Disco- 
veries from  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
I.  131. 

on  the  Food  of  Man  under  differ- 
ent Conditions  of  Age  and  Employ- 
ment, I.  313. 

on  Chemistry  of  Agriculture,  n. 

289. 

on  the  Food  of  Man  in  relation  to 

his  Useful  Work.  rv.  431,  662,  678 

Ploughs  and  Ploughing,  i.  265. 

Pocy's  Researches  on  Meteors,  m.  144. 

Polarity  (in  Natural  History  and  Geo- 
logy), I.  428. 

Polarization  of  Light,  connection  of 
Chemical  forces  with,  i.  45. 

Poole,  R.  S.,  on  Greek  Coins  as  illustrat- 
ing Greek  Art,  rv.  30G. 

Portraiture,  English  Historical,  its  Fal- 
lacies, &c.  IV.  543. 

Pottt-oflicc,  History  of,  m.  457. 
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Chronoecopo,  iv.  577. 

rof.  Badc'U,  on  Foacaulfs  Pen- 

Kx}x:rimciit,  I.  70. 

1.C  Analogies  of  Light  and 

172. 
iOtatory  Blotion,  i.  393.  ' 

li»tatoiy  Stability,  u.  480. 
ho(»tinjr  Stais,  in.  144. 
I  Mauuiacture  of  Gun-cotton, 

Lists    of,    under    General 
y    Meetingct,     throughout    ths 

P.,    Photogalvanograpby,  n. 

u,  J.,  on  the  Flint  Lnplements 

eville.  IV.  213. 

1,  C,  on  the   Telescope,  it. 


Ni  in  Animals,  it.  5G4. 

x  through  Air,  it.  4,  233. 
Absorption,  with  reference  to 
of  Bodied  and  their  State  of  . 
jBtion,  rv.  487.  i 

[IS,  Impressions  of,  i.  50. 
A.  C  on  Climate  of  the  Per-  ■ 
l\toch,  n.  417.  I 

LieolofT}'  of  Canada,  Ac.  n.  522.  ! 
the  Eozoon  and  the  Laurentian  ; 
of  Canada,  iv.  374.  i 

Air.  Cunibustion  in.  m.  831.  ' 
>n,  H.  C  on  Cuneiform  In-  ! 
H)8  at  Babylon  and  NineTeh,  | 
in.  53t).  I 

LxcaTadons  in  Assyria  and  i 
>n.u.  143.  I 

the  Results  of  Cuneiform  Dis-  ■ 
up  to  the  pretient  Time,  rr. 

I,  J.,  Kxperiments  on  Floor-  ; 
fc  in  Animals,  rr.  571. 

1  Type  of  Animal  I -ife,  n.  497.    ' 

rmsLiftfbcat,!.  221. 

L,    Klc-cdical    Researches,  n. 

i  dei«cribed.  rr.  137. 
Ix{icrini(-nts  on   the  Magnetic 
aD<l  Electric   Discharge,  ni.  ' 

H.    D.,    Geology    of   North 
•a,  n.  167. 

he  Parallel  Roads  of  Glen  Roy, 
I. 

,  G.,  on  the  Brain  of  Man  and 
Animals,  in.  4u7. 
i.  E.,  on  Chemical  Action  of 

II.  22:1 


Roeooe,  H.  B^  on  the  IfiMiiinniiil  oi 

the  Chemical  Action  of   the  Solar 

Rays,  m.  210. 
on  Bonsen  and  Kirehhoff'i  Spee- 

tram  ObserratioDay  m.  S23L 
on  the  Direct  Meumemaii  of  the 

Son's  Ghemioal  Action,  it.  128. 
on  the  Metal  Indinni,  and  Beoent 

DisooTeries  in    Spectrum  Analjas, 

IT.  284. 
on  the  OpaleeeeDoe  of  the  Alno- 

sphere,  it.  651. 
Rotation  of  Earth  ahown  by  the  Fendii- 

loin,i.  70. 
Rotatory  Stahility,  on,  n.  480. 

Motion,  Phenomena  of,  i.  393. 

Roxburgh,  W.,  on  the  Cartesian  Ba- 
rometer, L  426. 
Royal  Inalitoticn  Chemical  Beaeaichia^ 

IT.  309,  465. 
Rubidium  discoTered,  m.  326b 
Ruhmkoiirs  Indoctkm  Appazatoi^  m. 

139. 
Ruminant  Qoadiqwdi^  on,  m.  256. 
Ruskin,  J.,  on  Tree  Twigs,  m.  358. 
on  the   Forms  of  the  Stialified 

Alps  of  SaToy,  IT.  142. 
RusBcll,  John  Scott  on  Wape-Uoe  Siipa 

and  Yachts,!.  115. 
on  Kngiiah  Ship*  and  American 

Clippers,  210. 
on  Iron  Walls  of  England,  m. 

503. 
on  the  Mechanical  Xatnre  and 

Uses  of  Gon-Cutton,  it.  2Sf2. 


Sabxsti;  Ew,  on  Atmospheric  Magnetign, 

L  238. 
Sl  Peter'a,  at  Borne,  aided  by  Sdenee, 

IT.  12. 
Sahnon,  W.,  Botanical  Wotki  pieaenled 

br.  m.  193. 
Salts  and  Acida»  m.  231. 
Sandwith,  H..  on  Siege  of  KazB,  n.  246, 
Sap.  Rise  of,  i.  197. 
Savage,  Miss  A^  preaentB  her  Father's 

Works  on  Printing  in  Coirjon,  n.  333. 
SsTBrf  s  Researchea,' I.  447. 
SaTory,  W.  S.,  on  the  Relation  cf  the 

Vegetable  and  Animal  to  the  Inor- 
ganic Kingdom,  in.  Zfji. 
on  Motion  in  Planu  and  Animals 

in.  433. 
on  Dreaming  and  S^mnairibnlian . 

IT.  207. 
■   Schari;  G,  on  Portraitiii*^ :  ita  Fallaci^ 

And  Cnrioaties   as   mnnectai    m\\L 

English  Uirtorj,  IT.  ^la. 
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Bohehallien  Experiment,  n.  18. 
Bchelske,  on  Nervous  Agent,  r?.  587, 

590. 
Schonbein's  Ozone,  i.  94. 
Experiments  on  Variations  of  the 

Colour  of  Bodies,  i.  400. 

on  Ozone  and  Antozone,  in.  70. 

Schrotter's  Amorphous  Phosphorus,  i. 

135. 
Schultze's  Gun-sawdust,  it.  621. 
€chwabe*s  Observations  of  Spots  on  the 

Sun,  I.  237. 
Science  as  a  Branch  of  Education,  n. 

556 ;  applied  to  Calioo  Printing,  ul 

201 ;  to  Military  Purposes,  243. 
Science  of  History,  iv.  180. 
Scott,  A.  J.,  Physics  and  Metaphysics 

{no  abstract),  n.  439. 
Seci^tary — B;ev.  J.  Barlow  resigns,  in. 

291;  Dr.   H.  Bence    Jones  elected, 

293. 
Serapis,  Temple  of.  Changes  in,  n.  207. 
Setschenow,  I.,  Experiments  on  Fluor- 
escence in  Animals,  rv.  591. 
Shakespeare,  Cardinal  Wiseman  on,  rv. 

470. 
Shepherd's    Electro-magnetic    Clocks, 

L  109. 
Sherwoodole,  n.  507. 
Shippard,  Captain  W.  H.,  on  Central 

America  and  the  Ship-Canal,  i.  75. 
Ships  and  Yachts,  English  and  Ameri- 
can, I.  115,  210. 
Shooting  Stars,  &c.  m.   143;   rv.  87, 

644. 
Shot-drill  Experiments,  iv.  679. 
Sidney,  E.,  on  the  liise  of  the  Sap  in 

the  Spring,  i.  197. 
Siege  Opemtions,  n.  42. 
Siemens,  C.  W.,  on  the  Regenerative 

Steam-engine,  n.  227, 

Gas  Furnaces,  &c.  ra.  536. 

Silica,  its  Use  in  the  Arts,  i.  422. 
Sitaris  Beetle,  Metamorphoses  of,  iv.  553. 
Smith,  A.,  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Com- 
pass in  Iron  Ships,  rv.  518. 
Smith,  E.,  Researches  on  Animal  Work, 

ni.  355 ;  rv.  676. 
Smith,  Robt  Angus,  on  Organic  Matter 

in  the  Air,  m.  89. 
Smyth,  Piozzi,  Rotatory  Apparatus,  ii. 

485. 
Ascent  of  Peak  of  Tencriffe,  u. 

49;:;. 
Smyth,  W.  W.,  on  Coal,  m.  510. 
Sobrero  discovers  Nitro-glycerine,  iv. 

620. 
Sodium  presented,  rv.  153. 
Soils  of  England,  Properties  of,  iv.  110. 


Solar  Rays,  Chemical  Action  of,   ui. 

210,  387. 

Spots,  Observations  of,  i.  237. 

Solly,  R.  H.,  Legacy  from,  n.  526. 
Solly,  S.  R.,  Annual  Donation,  iv.  109. 
Somnambulism,  rv.  210. 
Sonsted,   Mr.,  presents    Specimens  of 

Magnesium,  rv.  151. 
Sopwith,  Tn  on  Mining   Districts   of 

North  of  England,  n.  57. 
Sorby,  H.,  on  Cleavage,  u.  308. 
Sotheby,    S.    L.,    presents    *Principia 

Typogrophica,'  in.  167. 
Sources  of  the  Nile,  rv.  492. 
Spartan  Constitution,  &c.  rv.  263. 
Species  and  Races,  their  Origin,  m.  125. 
Spectra  of  Elementary  Bodies,  rv.  46. 
Spectrum  Analysis,   in.    323;    recent 

Discoveries  in,  rv.  284. 
Spekc,  Captain,  on  the  Discovery  of  the 

Source  of  the  Nile  (no  abstract),  vr. 

150. 
Spheroidal  State  of  Liquids,  i.  179. 
Spottiswoode,  W.,  elected  Treasurer,  rv. 

434. 
Stanhope,  Earl,  on  the  Influence  of 

Arabic     Pliilosophy    in     Mediaeval 

Eiux)pe,  rv.  506. 
Stanley,  Dean,  on  Westminster  Abbey, 

IV.  598. 
Statham's    Arniugement    of    Electric 

Telegraph    Wire    for    Experimental 

Purposes,  i.  346 ;  his  Fuze,  347, 355. 
Steam-engine,  Regenerative,  u.  227. 
Stenhouse,  J.,   on  the  Applications  of 

Cliarcoal  to  Sanitary  Purposes,  u.  53. 
Stethophone,  ni.  63. 
Stevens's  Battery,  m.  508. 
Stevenson,  Mr.,  on  Aiu*or8e  Boreoles, 

I.  274. 
Stewart,  Balfour,  on  the  Forces  con- 
cerned in  producing  Magnetic  Dis- 
turbances, IV.  55. 
on  the  latest  Discoveries  concern- 
ing the  Sun's  Smface,  rv.  378, 
on  tlie   Existence  of  a  IVIaterial 

Medium  pervading  Space,  rv.  558. 
Stokes,  G.  G.,  on  the  Refrangibihty  of 

Light,  I.  259. 
Researches  on   Fluorescence,    in. 

160;  IV.  564. 
on  the  Discrimination  of  Organic 

Bodies  by   their  Optical  Properties, 

IV.  223. 
Stone  Ago,  iv.  31. 
Suggestion,  its  Influence  on  Movement, 

I.  147. 
Sulphur,  its  Allot ropic    Modifications, 

I.  202 ;  and  Melting  Points,  449. 
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^im.  Fh3rs>cal  Chancfter  of,  m.  327. 
387:  Total  Edipae  of,  3G2;  Theory 
of  the  Origin  of  its  Heat,  533; 
Chemical  Action  oC  its  Measorement, 
IT.  128,  654;  latest  Discoveries  re- 
pectiog  its  8ar&oe«  it.  378. 

Sj^tliesis  of  Organic  B3cUeB,  it.  Id9. 

Bjntheticall j-fanned  Sabstaooes  by  the 
Plant  or  by  the  Chemist,  it.  568. 


Talbot,  H.    Fox,    Photographic   En- 

gTBTiog,  n.  347. 
Taylor,  Ber.   W.,   on  Edocating   the 

Blind,  I.  29a 
Teeth,  Stmctnre  and  Homologies  of;  i. 

365. 
Tdegraph,  Submarine,  n.  394. 
Telescope,  its  modem    form,  &c  nr. 

641. 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  it.  366. 
Thaliinm  disooTered,  rr.  62. 
Time,  Geological,  i.  287,  428. 

required  for  Trananission  by  the 

Ncrres,  it.  575. 
Thomson,  W.,  on  Motive  Power,  n.  1 99. 
——on  Atmospheric    Electricity,  m. 

277. 
Tre«dwhed  Work,  nr.  676. 
Tree  Twigs,  J.  Boskin  on,  m.  858. 
Trilobitea,  Theory  respecting,  m.  268. 
Twining,  Hiss  Elk.,  presents  her  Works 

on  Plants,  m.  107. 
Tyndall,  John,  oo    the    Inflnenoo   of 
Blaterial  Agi^regation  upon  the  Blani- 
festations  of  Force,  l  254. 

oil   the  EruptiTe  Plienomena  of 

Iceland,  l  329. 
elected  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, L  339. 
on  the  Vibration  and  Tones  pro- 
duced by  the  Contact  of  Bodies 
having  different  Temperatures,  i. 
356. 

on  the  Motion  of  Liquids,  i.  446. 

on  the  Magnetic  and  Diamagnetic 

Force,  n.  13,  159. 

on  the  Leyden  B»ttory,  n.  132. 

on  Cleavage  of  BockA,  &c.  ii.  295. 

on  Glaciers,  ii.  320. 

(»n    I^issajous*    Acoustic    Experi- 
ments, n.  441. 

on  the  Physical  Properties  of  Ice, 

II.  454. 

on  the  Mer-de-Gklaoe.  n.  545. 

on     the    Veined     Structure    of 

Glucicrs,  III.  72. 

oil  Transmiaaion  of  Heat  ihrniigh 

Gases,  ni.  155. 


Tyndall,  John,  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Magnetic  Force  on  the  Electric  Dis- 
diarge,  lU.  169. 

on  some  Alpine  Phenomena,  in. 

269. 

« on  the  Action  of  Gases  and  Va- 
pours on  Radiant  Heat,  m.  295. 

on   the  Physical  Basis  of  Solar 

Chemistry,  ra.  387. 

■  on  the  Absorption  and  Radiation 
of  Heat  by  Gaseous  Matter,  ul  404. 

on  Force,  in.  527. 

on  Radiation  through  the  Earth's 

Atmosphere,  rv.  4. 

an  Account  of  some  Researches 

on  Radiant  Heat,  it.  146. 

Contributions  to  Molecular  Phy- 
sics, IT.  233. 

on  a  Magnetic  Experiment,  rv.  317. 

on  Combustion  by  Invisible  Itiiys, 

IV.  329. 

on  Radiation  and  Absorption,  with 

reference  to  the  Colour  of  Bodies, 
aud  their  State  of  Aggregation,  iv. 
487. 

Experiments  on  the  Vibrations  of 

Strings,  IV.  685. 


Ungclata,  Owen's  List  oC  n.  260. 


Vacta,  Peculiar,  how  prepared,  m.  9 ; 

Electric  Discliargo  in,  6,  7. 
Vapours,  their  action  on  Radiant  Heat, 

in.  295,  406  :  iv.  5,  149.  488. 
Vedas,  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus, 

IV.  135. 
Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Inorganic  King- 
doms, their  Relations,  m.  368. 
Velocities  of  Electricity,  Light,  Sound, 

Nervous  Agent,  &o,  iv.  588. 
Ventilation,  on,  n.  236;  by  the  Parlour 

Fire,  i.  761. 
Vibrations  of  Strings,  iv.  685. 
Vital  and  Physical  Forces,  their  Rela- 
tions, ni.  206. 
Vivian,  E.,  on  Meteorology  and  a  Bal- 
loon Ascent,  H.  437. 
Voelcker,  A.,  on   some  Chemical  and 
Phytdcal  Prot  erti««  of  Soils,  and  tlio 
Productive   Powers  of  the   Soils    of 
England,  iv.  110. 
VolcanocH,  C<mical  Form  of,  ni.  125. 
Voluntary  Movement,  Pliysiolotry  of,  i. 

37,147. 
Von  I^inj^'fl  Kesr-arches  in  CryHtwllogra- 

I)hy.  III.  im. 
Vrolik  on  Ajkh,  in.  if;. 
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Walo,  Prince  of,  Ekoted  Honorary 
Bfembor  and  Y ioe-Patnm,  nr.  3, 18 ; 
Present  from,  176. 

Walker,  A.  De  No^  presents  a  Ghineso 
Library,  m.  219. 

Walker,  0.  Y.,  BaUway  Telegraph  Sig- 
nals, u.  403. 

Waller,  A.,  on  the  Nutrition  and  Bepa- 
ration  of  Nerves,  in.  878. 

Wallioh,  G.  C^  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Deep^ea  Bed,  and  the  Presence  of 
Animal  Life  at  vast  Depths  in  the 
Ocean,  m.  299. 

Ward,  8.  H.,  on  the  Growth  of  Plants, 
in  (dosely  glazed  Oasea^  i.  407. 

Warington,  £,  on  the  Aqnarium,  n.  403. 

Warington,  Geo.,  obtains  Aotoniaa 
'     Prize,  IV.  899. 

Warner,  Measrs.,  Bell-founding,  n.  380. 

Wanklyn,  J.  A.,  on  the  Syntheos  of  Or- 
ganic Bodies,  it.  199. 

'  Warrior '  described,  ni.  508. 

Water,  Molecule  of,  iv.  118. 

Supply  of  London,  n.  47, 466. 

Wave-line  Ships  and  Yachts,  i.  115, 
210. 

Wcalden  Formation,  Fauna  and  Flora 
ot,  I.  141. 

Wellington,  Duke  of;  Oast  of  his  Fea- 
tures after  Death  presented,  ni.  274. 

Westmacottw  B.,  on  Art-Education,  and 
how  Works  of  Art  should  be  viewed, 
IV.  381. 

Westminster,  Dean  of,  on  Westminster 
Abbey,  iv.  598. 


Westminster  Bell*  n.  368. 

Westwood,  J.  O.,  on  Metamorphoses  of 

Insects,  m.  375. 
White  Gunpowder,  iv.  617. 
Whitworth  Gun,  m.  248. 
Wlieatstone's  Electric  Telegraph,  n.  394, 

556. 
Williams,  G.,  on  Becent  Discoveries  at 

Jerusalem,  rv.  23. 
Williamson,  A.  W.,  on   Etherification, 

L  90. 

on  Gterhardt's  Discovery  of  the 

Anhydrous  Acids,  i.  239. 

on  the  Olaasificaticm  of  the  Ele- 
ments in  relation  to  their  Atomicities, 
IV.  274. 

Wilson,  John,  on  Ploughs  and  Plough- 
ing, I.  265. 

Wines,  Treatment  of;  i.  303;  Acidity, 
Sweetness,  and  Strength  oi,  381. 

Wiseman,  Oardinal,  on  the  Points  of 
Oontact  between  Science  and  Art, 
IV.  8. 

—  on  Shakespeare,  rv.  470. 
Wislicenus,  Dr.,  on  Source  of  Muscular 

Power,  rv.  664  el  teq. 
Women,  their  Influence  on  the  Progress 

of  Knowledge,  n.  504. 
Woody  Fibre,  on,  n.  409. 


TouNG*8  Paraffine,  I.  135. 


ZikoEthyl,  its  Power,  iv.  311. 
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